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1.  Alilat.-^ylitta  or  Alitta,  from  imM,  "to  bear  ehildren."     2.  Had  different 
names  in  different  countries.    3.  A  Nature-Goddess.   4.  The  Syrian  Goddess. 

5.  The  Paphian  Venus,  or  TJraniay  identified  with  Astarte  and  Anaitis. 
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Brick-making  at  Thebes,  showing  how  they  mixed  the  mud  and  made  the  tales  of 
bricks,  overlooked  by  tssk-masters,  as  described  in  Exodos.  The  workmen  weie 
foreigners,  but  not  in  this  instance /tfccs   ••         ..  ..         ..  ..   •   (Thebes,) 
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P.  184,  ch.  136,  note  ». 

Brick  Pjramid  of  Hanr&ra. 
P.  199,  ch.  152,  note  *. 

Foreign  auxiliaries  in  the  time  of  Remeses  III.  ..  ..  ..  ..       {Thebes.) 

P.  202,  ch.  155,  note  \ 

An  Egyptian  temple,  snrroanded  by  its  temenos  planted  with  trees.  A  prooesnon 
with  a  sacred  shrine  is  entering  the  temenoa  from  the  hypcethral  boUding  before  the 
entrance.  Beyond  are  a  viUa,  and  villages  in  the  plain,  which  is  intersected  by  canals 
from  the  Nile. 

P.  220,  ch.  171,  note  ». 

(No.  I.)  The  great  serpent  Apap  or  Aphophis,  lying  dead  before  the  God  Atmoo  or 
Atum. 

P.  221,  ch.  171,  ib. 

(No.  n.)  Aphophis  in  a  hwnan  form  pierced  by  the  spear  of  Horns. 
L^nd  of  Atmoo,  or  Atam-Re  the  Sun,  and  Aphophis  killed. 

P.  224,  ch.  175,  note  K 

(No.  I.)  The  human-headed  or  andro-sphinz. 
(No.  II.)  The  ram-headed  sphinx. 

P.  225,  ch.  175,  ib. 

{No.  III.)  The  hawk-headed  sphinx. 
No.  lY.)  The  winged  female  sphinx. 
(No.  v.)  A  fitbulous  animal. 

(No.  Ti.)  Andro-sphinx  representing  a  king  presenting  an  offering. 
(No.  vii.)  Five  other  fitbulous  animals.  . .  . .  . .  {Bent  ffassan.') 

P.  228,  ch.  177,  note  «. 

Men  presenting  themselves  before  the  magistrates  or  scribes. 
P.  230,  ch.  181,  note  \ 

NameofTashot. 
P.  231,  ch.  182,  note  ». 

Artists  painting  on  panel,  and  colouring  a  statue ;  date  about  2000  B.O. 

{Bent  Ifassan,) 

P.  232,  ch.  182,  note  ». 

Mode  of  drawing  Egyptian  figures  in  squares   ..  ..  ..       {Th^s.) 

P.  233,  cb.  182,  note  K 

A  corslet,  probably  of  linen  worked  with  various  coloured  devices        . .       (  Thebes,) 
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The  Twelve  Egyptian  Months. 

CH.  lU.  p.  245. 

Hieroglyphics  signiiying  "  prayer." 

CH.  V.  p.  257. 

The  sentence  *'  in  the  3rd  year,  4th  month  of  the  waters  (•*.  e.  Mes6r^),  the  20th  dny, 
of  King  Ptolemy*/*  in  hieroglyphics,  in  hieratic,  and  in  demotic. 
Other  hieroglyphics  throughout  this  chapter. 

CH.  ▼.  p.  268. 

Hebrew,  Phoenician,  and  Greek  Alphabets. 

CH.  VI.  p.  272. 

(No.  I.)  Some  of  the  numerous  attitudes  of  wrestlers  . .  {Bent  Hassan,) 

(No.  II.)  Games  of  ball  ..  ..  ..  ..  (t6.) 
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CH.  vi.  p.  273. 

No.  m. Another  game  of  ball         {Bent  ffassan.) 

'No.  lY.)  Game  with  a  hoop  ..  ..  ,.  ..  (ife.) 

'No.  v.)  Game  apparently  to  trj  who  shall  riae  first  from  the  ground      (i6.) 

CH.  VI.  p.  274. 
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No.  VI.)  Tmnbling  women     ..  ..  ..  ..         ..  (ib.) 

».) 


^No.  vn.)  Kaifling  bags  of  sand  (ib. 

JSo.  YUi.)  Feats  of  tumbling,  with  the  prize  a  necklace.    They  are,  as  usual,  women. 

(i6.) 
CH.  VI.  p.  275. 


(No.  IX.)  Thimble-rig,  2000  B.C (»6.J 

SNo.  X.)  Games  of  mora,  and  odd  and  even                 . .  (ib.) 

No.  XI.)  Bull-fight (*.) 
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(No.  xn.)  Game  of  draughts  . .         . .  . .  . .  . .  (ib.) 

CH.  VI.  p.  276. 

'No.  XIII.)  Games  of  draughts  and  mora        ..  ..  ..  {ib,) 

^No.  XIV.)  Pieces  for  the  game  of  draughts. 

(No.  XV.)  Other  pieces  for  draughts. 

(Xo.  XVI.)  Board  of  an  unknown  game,  with  the  men  in  the  drawer. 

{Dr,  Abbotts  Collection.) 

CH.  VI.  p.  277. 

(No.  xvn.)  Another  board      . .  . .  . .  (f&.) 

(No.  xvm.)  An  unknown  game ;  and  a  man  standing  on  his  head     (Beni  ffassan,) 
(No.  XIX.)  Other  unknown  games       . .  . .  . .  . .  (i6.) 

CH.  vin.  p.  288. 

Arrangement  of  the  first  19  dynasties,  showing  the  contemporaneousness  of  some  of 
them. 

CH.  vni.  p.  289. 

Arrangement  of  the  Ist  and  3rd  dynasties. 
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Name  of  the  King  Resi-toti,  or  Resi-tot,  who  followed  King  Horus        (-^p^  tablet.) 

CH.  vui.  p.  320. 

Name  of  Psammetichus  I. 

Names  of  Tapesntapes  (?),  wife  of  Psammetichus  I.,  and  of  the  Ethiopian  kin^ 
Peeonkh  and  his  queen  Amunatis  her  fetber  and  mother      (  Th^)ea  and  Qebel  BerhelT) 
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P.  339,  cb.  13,  note  ^ 

Nahke  of  Memphis, "  the  white  building,"  and  <'  Hen>nofre,  the  land  of  the  Pyramid.** 

P.  345,  ch.  18,  note  •. 

Cooks  putting  geese  into  a  boiler  (7bfn6  iMor  the  Pyramid,) 

Cooks  roasting  a  goose  and  cutting  up  meat  . .  {fb.) 

P.  347,  ch.  20,  note  >. 

The  Helix  lanthina. 

Statue  of  a  Goddess  found  in  Syria  holding  a  shell  in  her  band. 

P.  362,  ch.  26,  note  •. 

Name  of  Hebi,  the  city  of  the  Great  Oasis. 

P.  354,  ch.  28,  note  *. 

1.)  Name  of  Apis  or  Hapi. 

^2.S  Figure  of  Apis-Osiris. 

(3.)  Bronxc  figure  of  the  Bull  Apis. 
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P.  362,  ch.  37,  note  ». 

Two  figures  of  the  pigmj-god  Pthah-Sokar-Osiru. 
P.  374,  ch.  54. 

Plan  of  Samos. 
P.  379,  ch.  60,  note  «. 

Ground-plan  of  the  Heneum,  or  Temple  of  Juno,  at  Samoa. 
P.  385,  ch.  68,  note  *. 

View  of  the  Great  Mound  of  Sua,  the  ancient  Susa. 
P.  405,  ch.  97,  note  *. 

(1.)  Logs  of  ebonj  and  ivory  brought  hj  Ethiopians  as'  part  of  the  tribute  to  the 
Pharaohs    ..  ..  ..  ..  ..         ..  ..  ..  ..       {Tfiebes,) 

(2.^  Ethiopians  with  an  ebonj  club  like  those  now  used  in  Ethiopia. 
(3.)  The  modem  ebony  dubs  of  Ethiopia. 

P.  418,  ch.  115,  note  '. 

Pig  of  thi  found  in  Cornwall,  and  now  in  the  Truro  Museum. 
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Essay  L,  p.  447. 

CSo,  I.')  Goddess  with  a  child,  from  Idalium  in  Cyprus,      (/n  the  Turin  Museum,) 
(No.  2.)  Isis  and  Horus  of  Egypt. 

P.  449. 

(No.  3.)  Statue  found  in  Malta,  supposed  to  be  of  Astarte  or  Venus,  of  Roman  time. 
P.  450. 

(No.  4.)  Figure  of  Astarte,  found  in  Etruria. 
P.  451. 

(No.  5.)  Two  heads  found  at  Idalium  in  Cyprus  . .  . .  (/n  the  Turin  Museum,) 

Essay  IV.,p.  473. 

Chart  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon       . .         . .         . .      {From  Capt.  Selbifs  Survey.) 

P.  476. 

Restoration  of  a  portion  of  ancient  Babylon. 

P.  477. 

View  of  the  mound  of  Babil,  or  ancient  temple  of  Belus. 

P.  479. 

View  of  the  Kasr,  or  ancient  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

P.  480. 

Fragment  of  a  frieze  from  the  palace. 

P.  482. 

Original  plan  of  the  Birs~Nimrud,  according  to  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Layard. 

P.  483. 

Elevation  restored  according  to  actual  measurements. 

P.  488. 

General  map  of  the  country  about  Babylon,  according  to  M.  Oppert. 

P.  489. 

Restoration  of  t}ie  Royal  Residence  or  Acropolis  of  Babylon,  according  to  M.  Oppert. 


The  illustrations  accompanying  the  notes  signed  0.  W.  are  from  original  drawings  by 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson. 
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HISTORY  OF  HEK0D0TU8. 


THE  SECOND  BOOK,  ENTITLED  EUTERPE. 


1.  On  the  death  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses  his  son  by  Cassandane 
daughter  of  Phamaspes  took  the  kingdom.  Cassandan^  had 
died  in  the  lifetime  of  Cyrus,  who  had  made  a  great  mourning 
for  her  at  her  death,  and  had  commanded  all  the  subjects  of  his 
empire  to  observe  the  like.  Cambyses,  the  son  of  this  lady  and 
of  Cyrus,  regarding  the  lom'an  and  ^olian  Greeks  as  vassals  of 
his  father,  took  them  with  him  in  his  expedition  against  Egypt  ^ 
among  the  other  nations  which  owned  his  sway. 

2.  Now  the  Egyptians,  before  the  reign  of  their  king  Psam- 
metichusy  believed  themselves  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  man- 
kind.'    Since  Psammetichus,  however,  made  an  attempt  to 

'  The  date  of  the  expedition  of  Com-  (See  below,  ill.  34,  and  comp.  note  to 
byaes  against  Egypt  cannot  be  fixed  with  Book  iii  ch.  19.)  This  period  probably 
abeolate  certainty.  Ifanetho,  whose  contained^  besides  the  submission  of 
authority  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  Phoenicia,  and  of  Cyprus,  the  reduction 
gave  CambTses,  according  to  Africanua  or  submission  of  (Micia,  which  lay  in 
(ap.  6ync«il.  p.  141),  a  reign  of  six  the  same  quarter.  Gilicia  which  was  in- 
^eats  in  Egypt,  which  would  place  his  dependent  of  the  great  Lydian  kingdom 
invasion  in  B.C.  527.  Eusebius,  how-  (supri^  L  28),  and  which  was  not  re- 
ever  (Chron.  Can.  Pars  i.  p.  105).  auced,  so  &r  as  appears,  by  either 
reports  Manetho  differently,  and  himself  Cyrus  or  Harpagus, — for  the  contrary 
sgrees  nearly  with  Diodorus  (i.  68),  statement  of  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  i.i.§  4), 
who  puts  the  expedition  in  tne  3nl  who  ascribes  to  Cyrus  the  conquest  of 
year  of  the  63rd  Olympiad,  or  b.c.  525.  Cilida,  Cyprus,  Phoenicia,  afid  Egypt  {!) 
This  date,  which  is  the  one  ordinarily  deserves  no  credit — must  have  been 
rsoeivedy  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  added  to  the  empire  either  by  Cam* 
probable.  byses  or  by  Darius,  and  is  most  pro- 
It  18  curious  that  Herodotus,  whose  bably  a  conquest  of  the  former.  These 
principal  object,  in  Books  i.  to  v.,  is  to  events  would  serve  to  occupy  Cambyses 
trace  the  gradual  growth  of  the  Persian  during  his  first  four  years,  and  explain 
power,  should  say  nothing  directly  the  reason  why  he  deferred  the  Egyptian 
of  the  first  four  yean  of  Cambyses,  expedition,  already  designed  by  Cyrus 
omitting  thereby  so  important  an  event  (i.  153),  till  his  finh. 
as  the  subjection  of  rhoonicia,  which  '  This  affectation  of  extreme  anti- 
certainly    accomplished    by  liim.  quity  is  strongly  put  by  Plato  in  his 
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discover  who  were  actually  the  primitive  race,^  they  have  been 
of  opinion  that  while  they  surpass  all  other  nations,  the  Phrygians 
surpass  them  in  antiquity.  This  king,  finding  it  impossible  to 
make  out  by  dint  of  inquiry  what  men  were  the  most  ancient, 
contrived  the  following  method  of  discovery: — He  took  two 
children  of  the  common  sort,  and  gave  them  over  to  a  herdsman 
to  bring  up  at  his  folds,  strictly  charging  him  to  let  no  one  utter 
a  word  in  their  presence,  but  to  keep  them  in  a  sequestered 
cottage,  and  from  time  to  time  introduce  goats  to  their  apart- 
ment, see  that  they  got  their  fill  of  milk,  and  in  all  other  respects 
look  after  them.  His  object  herein  was  to  know,  after  the  indis- 
tinct babblings  of  infancy  were  over,  what  word  they  would  first 
articulate.  It  happened  as  he  had  anticipated  The  herdsman 
obeyed  his  orders  for  two  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
on  his  one  day  opening  the  door  of  their  room  and  going  in,  the 
children  both  ran  up  to  him  with  outstretched  arms,  and  distinctly 
said  ^  Becos."  When  this  first  happened  the  herdsman  took  no 
notice ;  but  afterwards  when  he  observed,  on  coming  often  to 
see  after  them,  that  the  word  was  constantly  in  their  mouths,  he 
informed  his  lord,  and  by  his  command  brought  the  children 
into  his  presence.  Psammetichus  then  himself  heard  them  say 
the  word,  upon  which  he  proceeded  to  make  inquiry  what  people 
there  was  who  called  anything  ''  becos,"  and  hereupon  he  learnt 
that  "  becos  '*  was  the  Phrygian  name  for  bread.^    In  considera- 


TimieuB  (p.  22.  B),  where  the  Greek  first  king  Alorus  to  the  conquest  by 

nation  is  taxed  by  the  Egyptians  with  Cyrus  (Beros.  ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  i. 

being  in  its  in&noy  as  compared  with  p.  5-18 ;  compare  Brandis,  Rerum  Ass. 

them.    According  to  the  account  which  .  Temp.  Emendata,  pp.  16-17;;  and  the 

Herodotus  gives  below  (ch.  142),  the  Indians  and  Chinese  trace  their  history 

priests  in  some  places  would  seem  to  for  a  still  longer  period, 

have  pretended,  in  their  discussions  with  The  ESgyptian  claims  to  a  high  relative 

foreigners,   to   an   antiquity  of  above  antiquity  had,  no  doubt,  a  solid  basis  of 

11,0QK)   years   for   their   nation.     The  truth.     It  is  probable  that  a  settled 

entire  number  of  years,   however,   as-  monarchy  was    established   in    Egypt 

signed  by  Manetho  to  his  30  dynasties  earlier  than  in  any  other  country.     Ba- 

of  kings  did  not  greatly  exceed  5000,  bylonian  AtMory  does  not  go  back  beyond 

and  Syncellus  reports  Manetho  as  claim-  b.c.  2234.    Egyptian  begins  nearly  500 

ing  for  the  monarchy  no  longer  actual  years  earlier. 

duration   than  3555  years  before  the  ^  The    disposition    on    the   part  of 

conquest  by  Alexander.    (See  Miiller's  Psammetichus    towards    scient^c    en- 

Fr.  Hist.  Gr.,  vol.  ii.  p.  534.)   EVen  this  quiry  is  noticed  again  in  ch.  28.    Per- 

view,  however,  seems  to  be  extravagant,  haps  the  contact  with  the  Qreeks,  which 

for  it  places  the  accession  of  Kenes  in  began  in  his  reign  (ch.  154),  caused  the 

B.C.  3883,  which  is  considerably  before  development  of  the  Egyptian  mind  in 

the  Deluge,  according  to  the  highest  this  direction. 

computation.    Still  the  Egyptian  num-  *  The  word  fidxas  has  been  thought  to 

bers  are  moderate  compared  with  those  connect  with  the  Qerman  ''backen  "  and 

of  some  other  nations.    The  Babylo-  our  "bake."    Lassen,  however,  throws 

nians  counted  468,000  years  from  their  doubt  on  this  connexion,  and  suggests 


Chap.  2-4.    EGYPTIAN  DISCOVERIES— THE  SOLAR  TEAR.  3 

tion  of  this  circumstanoe  the  Egyptians  yielded  their  claims,  and 
admitted  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  Phrygians. 

3.  That  these  were  the  real  facts  I  learnt  at  Memphis  from 
the  priests  of  Vulcan.  The  Greeks,  among  other  foolish  tales, 
relate  that  Psammetichus  had  the  children  brought  up  by  women 
whose  tongues  he  had  previously  cut  out ;  but  the  priests  said 
their  biinging  up  was  such  as  I  bave  stated  above.  I  got  much 
other  information  also  from  conversation  with  these  priests  while 
I  was  at  Memphis,  and!  even  went  to  Heliopolis  and  to  Thebes,^ 
expressly  to  try  whether  the  priests  of  those  places  would  agree 
in  their  accounts  with  the  priests  at  Memphis.  The  Heliopolitans 
have  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  skilled  in  history  of  all 
the  Egyptians.'  What  they  told  me  concerning  their  religion 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  repeat,  except  the  names  of  their  deities, 
which  I  believe  all  men  know  equally.  If  I  relate  anything 
else  concerning  these  matters,  it  will  only  be  when  compelled  to 
do  so  by  the  course  of  iny  narrative.^ 

4.  Now  with  regard  to  mere  human  matters,  the  accounts 
which  they  gave,  and  in  which  all  agreed,  were  the  following. 
The  Egyptians,  they  said,  were  the  first  to  discover  the  solar 
year,  and  to  portion  out  its  course  into  twelve  parts.  They 
obtained  this  knowledge  from  the  stars.  (To  my  mind  they 
contrive  their  year  much  more  cleverly  than  the  Greeks,  for 
these  last  every  other  year  intercalate  a  whole  month,^  but  the 

«  fbrmation  from    the    Sanscrit   root  feminine  article,  became  Tap^,  and  in  the' 

fMc,  which  becomes  (he  says)  in  Qreek  Memphitio  dialect  Thap^,  pronounced, 

v/r^,    Latin  co^-no,   Qerman  coch-en^  as  by  the  Copts,  Thaba,  whence  Srjfiat 

our  "  cooky"  Sei^ian  pec-en,  &c.    (See  in  Ionic  Greek.    The  oldest  known  mo- 

his  Essay   'Ueber  die   Lykischen  In-  numents  in  Western  Thebes  were  of 

Bchriiten,  und  die  Alten  Sprachen  Klein  Amun-^-he  I.  at  Kamak,  and  of  his 

Asiens^'  p.  369.)    But  this  connexion,  successor  Osirtasen  I.,  who  ruled  im- 

which  may  be  allowed,  does  not  prevent  mediately  after  the  6th  dynasty  ended  at 

the  other  frt>m  being  also  real.    See  on  Hemphis,  about  b.c.  2080. — [G.  W.] 

this  point,  and  on  the  general  subject  *  heliopolis  was   the  great  seat  of 

of  the  Phrygian  language,  the  Essays  learning,  and  the  university  of  Eg^t; 

appended  to  Book  L  Easay  zi.,   "  On  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities 

the  EUinic  Affinities  of  the  Nations  of  is  proved  by  the  obelisk  of  Osirtasen  I. 

Western  Asia,**  §  12.    If  the  story  has  of  the  12th  dynasty.    See  below  note^ 

any  truth  in  it,  the  children  probably  on  ch.  8. — [G.  W.] 

^as  Lareher    observes)   were  imitating  '  For  instances  of  the  reserve  which 

the  bleating  of  the  goats.    (See  note  in  Herodotus  here  promises,  see  chapters 

Appendix  to  this  Book,  ch.  i.  §  1.)  45,  46,  47,  48,  61,  62,  65,  81,  182,  170, 

*  The    name    of  Thebes    is    almost  and  171.    The  secrecy  in  matters  of  re- 

always  written  in  the  plural  by  the  ligion,  which  was  no  doubt  enjoined  upon 

Greeks  and  Romans — Sfjfitu,   Thebse —  Herodotus  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  did 

but  Pliny    writes,   "  Thebe    portarum  not  seem  strange  to  a  Greek,  who  was 

centum  nobilis  fama."    The  Egyptian  accustomed  to  it  in  the  "  mysteries  "  of 

name  of  Thebes  was  Ap,  or  A'p^,  the  his  own  countrymen. 

"head,**  or  "capital."    This,  with  the  •  Vide  supra,  1.32,  and  see  notepad  loc. 
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Egyptians,  dividing  the  year  into  twelve  months  of  thirty  days 
each,  add  every  year  a  space  of  five  days  besides,  whereby  the 
circnit  of  the  seasons  is  made  to  return  with  uniformity.*)  The 
Egyptians,  they  went  on  to  affirm,  first  brought  into  use  the 
names  of  the  twelve  gods,^"  which  the  Greeks  adopted  from 
them ;  and  first  erected  altars,  images,  and  temples  to  the  gods ; 
and  also  first  engraved  upon  stone  the  figures  of  animals.  In 
most  of  these  cases  they  proved  to  me  that  what  they  said  was 
true.  And  they  told  me  that  the  first  man  ^  who  ruled  over 
Egypt  was  M6n,^  and  that  in  his  time  all  Egypt,  except  the 

*  This  at  once   proves    they   inter-  twelve  Great  Gods;  the  Romans  pro- 

calated  the  quarter  day,  making  their  bably  derived  that  number  from  them. — 

year  to  consist  of  365 1  days,  without  (See  note  in  Appendix,  ch.  iii.  §  1.) — 

which  the  seasons  could  not  return  to  [G.  W.] 

the  same  periods.  The  fact  of  Herodo-  ^  According  to  the  chronological  tables 
tus  not  understanding  their  method  of  of  the  Egyptians  the  Gods  were  repre- 
intercalation  does  not  argue  (as  Goguet  sented  to  have  reigned  first,  and  after 
seems  to  think)  that  the  Egyptians  were  them  Menes  the  Thinite;  and  the  same 
ignorant  of  it.  Their  having  fixed  the  is  found  recorded  in  the  Turin  Papyrus 
Sothic  period  in  1322  b.c.,  and  ascer-  of  Kings,  as  well  as  in  Manetho  and 
tained  that  1460  Sothic  were  equal  to  other  writers.  Manetho  gives  them  in 
1461  vulgar  or  "vague"  years,  as  well  this  order: — I.  Vulcan  (Pthah);  2.  He- 
as  the  statements  of  ancient  authors,  lios  (Re),  the  Sun;  3.  Agathodfemon 
decide  the  question.  But  for  the  date  (Hor-Hat,  or  possibly  Noum);  4.  Chro- 
of  a  king's  reign  they  used  the  old  year  nos  (Seb);  5.  Osiris;  6.  Typhon  (pro- 
of 360  (Uys;  and  the  months  were  not  perly  Seth);  and  7.  Horus.  In  the  Pa- 
reckoned  from  his  accession,  but  were  pyrus  there  remain  only  Seb,  Osiris, 
part  of  the  current  year.  Thus,  if  he  Seth,  Horus,  Thoth,  Thmei  (or  Mei 
came  to  the  throne  on  the  10th  of  the  "Truth"),  and  apparently  Horus  (the 
last  month  of  the  year,  or  Mes<5r^,  he  Younger),  who  was  "  the  last  God  who 
would  date  in  the  first  year,  the  12th  reigned  in  Egypt."  (See  n. '  ch.  43, 
^ month,  the  10th  day;  and  his  second  n.  *  ch.  99,  and  Tn.  P.  W.,  p.  7-11.) 
'year  would  be  in  the  following  month  Menes  (Menai)  is  represented  by  some 
Thoth,  or  25  days  after  his  accession,  to  have  been  a  conqueror;  but  the 
The  Jews  appear  to  have  done  the  same.  Egyptians  did  n6t  then  obtain  posses- 
(See  the  Appendix  to  this  Book,  ch.  ii.)  sion  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  for  the 
— rO.  W.]  \  first  time ;  for  he  was  from  This,  and 
'^  Some  suppose  these  to  be  the  twelve  their  early  immigration  from  Asia  hap- 
Gods  of  Olympus,  the  same  as  the  Con-  pened  long  before.  On  the  establish- 
sentes  of  the  Romans,  given  by  Varro,  ment  of  royalty,  luxury  appears  to  have 
"Juno,  Verta,  Minerva,  Cerea,  Diana,  Veniu,  twen  introduced  into  Egypt,  and  Tne- 
Man,  phachthus  (Technatis  of  Plut.  de  Is. 
Mcpcuilus,  Jovl,  Neptnnua,  Vnlcanna,  Apollo/'  g),  the  father  of  Bocchoris  of  the  24th 

and  that  they  do  not  refer  to  any  ar-  dynasty,  put  up  a  curse  "against  Mei- 

rangement  of  the  Egyptian  Pantheon  ;  nis"  (Menes)  in  a  temple  at  Thebes  for 

but  in  ch.   145   Herodotus    distinctly  having  led  the  Egyptians  from  their 

mentions  tiie  three  orders  of  Egyptian  previous  simple  and  frugal  habits.   Dio- 

Gods,  the  first  two  consisting  of  eight  dorus  (i.  45)  says  also  that  Menas  was 

and  twelve,  and  the  third  "  bom  of  the  the  first  who  introduced  the  worship  of 

twelve."    He  also   shows   how   much  the  Gods,   and   sacrifices,   the  use  of 

older  some  were  considered  in  Egypt  letters,  couches,  and  rich  carpets.    Cp. 

than  in  Greece;  Pan  being  one  of  the  Cicero,  Tu8C.  Disp.  ▼.  35.     See  App. 

eight  oldest,  and  Hercules  of  the  twelve ;  ch.  viii. — [G.  W.] 

and  says  (ii.  43)  that  Neptune  was  a  '  Herodotus  does  not  call  this  king 

"  God  quite  unknown  to  the  Egyptians."  Menes,  or  Menas  (as  Diodorus,  i.  45), 

A^Bin  in  ch.  4  he  distinctly  states  they  but  M^n.    The  Egyptian  form  is  ITna 

htd  twelve  Gods.    The  Etruscans  had  according  to  Bunsen  and  Lepsius. 


Chap.  4,  5.  EGYPT  AN  ACQUIRED  COUNTRY.  5 

Thebaic  canton,  was  a  marsh,^  none  of  the  land  below  lake  Mceris 
then  showing  itself  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  is  a 
distance  of  seven  days'  sail  from  the  sea  up  the  river. 

5.  What  they  said  of  their  country  seemed  to  me  very  reason- 
able. For  any  one  who  sees  Egypt,  without  having  heard  a 
word  about  it  before,  must  perceive,  if  he  has  only  common 
powers  of  observation,  that  the  Egypt  to  which  the  Greeks  go  in 
their  ships  is  an  acquired  country,  the  gift  of  the  river.*  The 
same  is  true  of  the  land  above  the  lake,  to  the  distance  of  three 
days'  voy^e,  concerning  which  the  Egyptians  say  nothing,  but 
which  is  exactly  the  same  kind  of  country. 

The  following  is  the  general  character  of  tie  region.  In  the 
first  place,  on  approaching  it  by  sea,  when  you  are  still  a  day's 
sail  from  the  land,  if  you  let  down  a  sounding-line  you  will  bring 
up  mud,  and  find  yourself  in  eleven  fathoms'  water,  which  shows 
that  the  soil  washed  down  by  the  stream  extends  to  that  distance.*^ 


'  Note,  besides  the  improbability  of  sites  of  the  oldest  cities  are  as  near  the 
such  a  chaDge,  the  fact  that  Menes  was  sea-shore  as  when  they  wore  inhabited 
the  reputed  founder  of  Memphis,  which  of  old;  and  yet  the  period  now  elapsed 
is  far  to  the  north  of  this  lake;  and  that  since  some  of  them  were  built  is  nearly 
Busiris,  near  the  coast,  (the  reputed  double  that  between  Menes  and  Hero- 
burial-place  of  Osiris,)  Buto,  Pelusium,  dotus.  I  have  already  in  another  work 
and  other  towns  of  the  Delta,  were  ad-  explained  the  erroneous  notion  of  the 
mitted  by  the  Egyptians  to  be  of  the  Pharos  I.  having  once  been  distant  from 
earliest  date.— [G.  W.]  Egypt  (At.  Eg.  W.  vol.  i.  p.  7),  by  show- 

*  Vide  iufrii,  ch.  10,  and  note  ad  loc.  ing  that  the  name  AtTtnrros  in  Homer  sig- 

Tbe  theory  had  been  started  by  He-  nided(notthecountry, but)  the  "Nile;" 

cataeus,  who  made  use  of  the  same  ex-  for  the   Pharos   I.  and    the   coast   of 

pression.    (See  Arrian.  Exp.  Al.  v.  6.)  Alexandria  being  both  rock,  the  distance 

[Herodotus  observes  that  the  same  between  them  has  always  been  the  same, 

might   be  said  of  the  country  above  'Another  great  reason  for  the  Delta  not 

for  three  days*  sail;   and   exactly  the  encroaching  on  the  sea  is  that  the  land 

same    appearance    might    have   struck  is  always  sinking  along  the  north  coast 

him  throughout  the  whole  valley  of  the  of  Egypt  (while  it  rises  at  the  head  of 

Nile.    But  though   the   depth  of  the  the  Red  Sea);  and  there  is  evidence 

soil  has  greatly  increased,  and  is  still  to  show  that   the  Mediterranean   has 

increasing,  in  various  ratios  in  different  encroached,  and  that  the  Delta  has  lost 

parts  of  the  valley,  the  first  deposit  did  instead  of  gaining,  along  the  whole  of 

not  take  place  after    man   existed  in  its  extent  from  Cuiopus  to  Pelusium. — 

£^pt;  and  as  marine  productions  have  Q.  W.] 

not  been  met  with  in  boring  to  the  *  The  distance  you  see  the  Mediterra- 

depth  of  40  feet  in  the  Delta,  it  is  evi-  nean  discoloured  by  the  Nile  during  the 

dent  that  its  soil  was  deposited  from  inundation  is  very  great,  and  the  same 

the  very  first  on  a  space  already  above  takes  place  in  a  minor  degree  at  the 

the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.     The  mouths  of  rivers  on  the  Syrian  coast,  but 

formation  of  the  Delta  of  Egypt  is  not  without  their  forming  any  deltas ;  nor 

like  that  of  some  other  rivers,  where  is  the  shallow  sea  off  the  coast  of  l^pt 

the  land  has  been  protruded  far  into  the  more  a  part  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile 

sea;  on  the  contrary,  the  Nile,  after  now  than  when  sounded  in  Herodotus' 

pursuing  its  course  through  the  alluvial  time,  about  2300  years  ago  ;  and   1 1 

■oil,  enters  the  sea  at  the  same  distance  oigyies  (or  fathoms)  at  a  day's  sail  from 

north  of  the  Lake  Mceris  as  it  did  in  the  the  coast  would  alarm  a  sailor  even  at 

age  of  ihe  early  kings  of  Egypt.    The  the  present  day.    For  you  only  come 


6  ITS  LENGTH.  Book  II. 

6.  The  length  of  the  country  along  shore,  according  to  the 
bounds  that  we  assign  to  Egypt,  namely  from  the  Plinthinetic 
gulf "  to  lake  Serbonis,  which  extends  along  the  base  of  Mount 
Casius,  is  sixty  schoenesJ  The  nations  whose  territories  are 
scanty  measure  them  by  the  fathom ;  those  whose  bounds  are 
less  confined,  by  the  furlong ;  those  who  have  an  ample  territory, 
by  the  parasang ;  but  if  men  have  a  country  which  is  very  vast, 
they  measare  it  by  the  schoene.^  Now  the  length  of  the  para- 
sang is  thirty  furlongs,^  but  the  schoene,  which  is  an  Egyptian 
measure,  is  sixty  furlongs.^  Thus  the  coast-line  of  Egypt  would 
extend  a  length  of  three  thousand  six  hundred  furlongs. 

7.  From  the  coast  inland  as  far  as  Heliopolis  the  breadth  of 
Egypt  is  considerable,  the  country  is  flat,  without  springs,  and 
full  of  swamps."    The  length  of  the  route  from  the  sea  up  to 


into  11  fathomfl  water  at  about  12  or  13  which,  added  to  200  stadia  to  Taposirii, 
miles  off  the  coast,  about  Abookir;  and  make  1970  stadia.  The  real  distance 
at  25  or  30  miles  you  have  60,  70,  80,  from  Casius  to  Pharos  is  about  1944 
and  90  fathoms,  with  sand  and  mud.  stadia,  and  from  Pharos  to  Taposiris  or 
At  5  or  6  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  to  Plhithine  nearly  260,  being  a  total 
Nile  the  water  on  the  surface  is  nearly  of  about  2204  stadia. — [G.  W.J 
fresh,  and  the  bottom  mostly  a  stiff  *  Some  might  imagine  this  to  be  con- 
mud.  The  longest  day's  sail,  according  firmed  by  modem  custom ;  the  English 
to  Herodotus  (iv.  86),  is  700  stadia,  measuring  by  miles,  the  French  by 
about  79}  Eng.  m.,  or  (infra,  ch.  9)  540  leagues,  the  Germans  by  the  "  meile," 
stadia,  about  61  miles,  where  the  sound-  of  more  than  four  times  our  mile  in 
ings  would  be  at  least  the  same  number  length  ;  but  this  wiU  not  hold  good 
of  fathoms. — [0.  W.]  generally,  and  the  Russian  werst  is  only 

'  Plinthin^  was  a  town  near  the  Lake  about  two-thirds  of  an  English  mile,  or 

UareotiB  (Strabo,  xvii.  p.  1133 ;  Ptol.  iv.  1167  yards.~[G.  W.] 

c.  5 ;  Scylaz.  Perip.  105).     From  it  the  *  See  note  on  Book  v.  ch.  53. 

lake,  as  well  as  the  bay,  was  sometimeff  ^  This  would  be  more  than  36,000 

called  "  Plinthinetan."  The  name  **  Ara-  English  feet,  or  nearly  7  miles, 

potee,''  given  in  Pliny  (v.  10)  to  this  The  Greek  ffx^^'^^'t  '*  rope,"  ia  the 

lake  is  evidently  a  false  reading.     It  same  word  which  signifies  rusn,  of  which 

should  be  Racotis,  and  applies  to  Alex-  ropes  are  still  made  in  Egypt  and  in 

andria. — [G.  W.]  other  countries,  and  it  has  been  singu- 

'  The  schoone,  an  Egyptian  measure,  larlv  transferred  to  the  skein  of  our 

varied  from  30  and  32  to  40  stadia,  accord-  modem  measure  for  thread  and  silk. — 

ing  to  Pliny  (v.  10,  xii.  14) ;  and  Strabo  [G.  W.J 

distinctly  says  (xvii.  p.  1140)  it  was  of  ^  Heliopolis  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
various  lengths  in  different  parts  of  desert,  alK>ut  4}  miles  to  the  £.  of  the 
Egypt.  Herodotus  says  it  was  equal  to  apex  of  the  Delta ;  but  the  alluvial  land 
60  stadia,  making  the  length  of  the  coast  of  the  Delta  extended  5  miles  fsirther  to 
3600  stadia,  which,  at  600  feet  to  the  the  eastward  of  that  city,  to  what  is 
stadium,  would  be  more  than  400  Eng.  nowUie  6irket-el-Hag.  The  mountains 
m.  The  real  length  of  the  coast  from  to  the  S.  of  Heliopolis  closing  in  to  the 
the  Ba^  of  Plinthin^  at  Taposiris,  or  at  westward  towards  the  Nile  make  the 
Plinthm^,  even  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  valley  narrow  in  that  part,  and  through- 
Lake  Serbonis,  is  by  the  shore  little  out  the  rest  of  its  course  from  the  S. 
more  than  300  Eng.  m.  Diodorus  esti-  The  southern  point  of  the  Delta  appears 
mates  the  breadth  of  Egypt  by  the  coast  formerly  to  have  extended  further  up 
at  2000  stadia ;  and  Strabo  gives  only  the  river  (»'.  e,  south)  than  at  present, 
1770  stadia  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  and  to  have  been  nearly  opposite  the 
Casius  at  the  Serbonic  Lake  to  Pharos,  modem  village  of  Shoobra  (see  M.  Eg. 


Chap.  6,  7.  BREADTH  AND  GEOLOGICAL  FEATURES.        7 

Heliopolis  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  road  which 
runs  horn  the  altar  of  the  twelve  gods  at  Athens "  to  the  temple 
of  Olympian  Jove  at  Pisa.*    K  a  person  made  a  calculation  he 

W.  Tol.  i.  p.  401).    At  the  time  and  According  to  M.  Linant,  the  volume 

long  after  Cairo  was  founded,  the  Nile  of  water  poured  during  24  hours  into 

nn  more  to  the  eastward,  as  Mr.  Lane  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Nile,  when 

has  shown,  under  its  western  walls.  low,  ii 


*v'^*  "^,!^**ilr  t^  "J^?Sl '""^  *i  By  the  RoeetU  branch    .     .    IWWwlis 

the  base  of  the  obelisk  of  Osirtasen  at  ^y  the  Damietu  branch  .    .    »i,a33»840,640 

Heliopolis,  as  around  the  sitting  Colossi  

in  the  plain  at  Thebes,  has  been  often  Cublcmitres    .    .  uW6j3Mj36« 

appealed  to  for  determining  the  rise  of       When  high 418^17,838,960 

the  alluTial  soil  witiiin  a  certain  period,  >»      »» 227,iM,828,480 

but  as  there  is  no  possibility  of  aacer-  705,5 u.667.440 

taining  how  fi»r  it  stood  above  the  reach  • — ^— 

of  the  inundation  when  first  put  up,  we  At  Siodt,  which  is  about  half-way 

have  no  base  for  any  calculation.     The  from  Asouan  to  Terineh,  the  French 

water  of  the  inundation  having  been  for  engineers  found  that  in  every  second  of 

ages  kept  out,  according  to  Egyptian  time  the  mass  of  water  that  passes  any 

custom,  fi*om  the  enclosure  in  which  one  point  is  678  cubic  metres  at  low 

the  temple  stood,  the  accumulation  of  Nile,  and  10,247  at  high  Nile;   and, 

deposit  there  was  the  more  rapid  when  according  to  M.  Linant,  at  Cairo  414 

in  after  times  the  water  was  admitted,  cubic  metres  at  low,  and  9440,  at  high 

which  roMlily  accounts  for  **  so  great  a  Nile.      (See  Mr.  Homer's  Memoir  in 

thickness  of  one  kind  of  sediment  with-  Trans.  R.  Society,  vol.  145,  p.  101-138.) 

out  any  sign  of  successive  deposition,"  The  average  fall  of  the  river  between 

wUch  seems  to  have  presented  a  diffi-  Asouan  and  Cairo  is  "  little  more  than 

culty  to  Mr.  Homer.  half  a  foot  in  a  mile,  viz.  0'54  feet,  and 

I  have  supposed  the  deposit  to  have  from  the  foot  of  the  First  Cataract  to 

been  raised  at  Elephantine  about  9  feet  the  sea  is  0*524  feet  in  a  mile;'*  but  from 

in  1700  years,  and  at  Thebes  about  7;  Cairo  to  the  Damietta  mouth,  according 

but  thia  is  veiy  uncertain.    The  increase  to  the  same  authority  (ib.  p.  1 14),  "  the 

is  of  course  much  less  the  farther  you  average  fall  is  only  3}  inches  in  a  mile.*' 

descend  the  valley,  and  at  the  mouth  of  ^  [G.  W.] 

the  Nile  it  is  very  small ;  for  it  is  there  '  The  altar  of  the  twelve  gods  at 

lessened  far  more  than  in  the  same  de-  Athens  stood  in  the  Forum,  and  seems 

creasing  ratio  as  between  Elephantine  from  this  passage  and  from  one  or  two 

and  Heliopolis,  owing  to  the  greater  inscriptions  (Rose,  Tab.  xxzii.  p.  251  ; 

atent  of  hmd,  east  and  west,  over  which  cf.  Boeckh,  Corp.  his.  i.  i.  p.  32)  to  have 

the  inundiUiion  spreads,  so  that  in  a  sec-  served,  like  the  gilt  pillar  {millutriwn 

tion  representing  the  accumulated  soil  aureum)  in  the  Forum  at  Rome,  as  a 

and  Uie  level  of  the  low  Nile,  the  angle  central  point  from  which  to  measure 

of  inclination  would  be  much  smaller  distances.    It  was  originally  erected  by 

from  the  «pex  of  the  Delta  to  the  sea,  Pisistratus,  the  son  of  the  tyrant  Hip- 

than  frt)m  Thebes  to  the  Delta.  **Thus,"  pias,  but  was  afterwards  enlarged  and 

as  Mr.  Horner  says,  "  while  the  rise  of  beautified    by    the    Athenian    people, 

the  river  at  the  island  of  Roda  is  24  (Thucyd.  vL  54.)      Adjacent    to   this 

feet,  near  Ramanyeh,  about  65  miles  in  altar  was  the  enclosure  where  votes  for 

a  direct  line  N.  of  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  ostracism  were  taken.   (Leake's  Athens, 

the  difference  between  the  highest  and  p.  163,  note  ^.) 

lowest  water  is  about  13  feet,  and  at  ^  This  mention  of  Pisa  is  curious,  con- 

Rosetta  and  Damietta  not  more  than  42  sidering  that  it  had  been  destroyed  so 

inches.**    The  Nile  at  Asouan  is  said  to  long  before  (b.c  572)  by  the  Eleans 

be  300  feet  above  its  level  at  Cairo,  and  (Pausan.  vi.  xxii.  §  2),  luid  that  it  had 

365  above  the  Mediterranean.    The  dis-  certainly  not  been  rebuilt  by  the  close 

tanoe  from  the  Rosetta  mouth  to  Cairo  of  the  reloponnesian  war  (Xen.  Hell, 

is  154  miles,  frvm  Cairo  to  Asouan  578,  in.  ii.  §  31,  comp.  vn.  iv.  §  28).    I^- 

following  aU  the  bends  of  the  river,  bably  Herodotus  intends  Olympia  itself 

which  give  a  total  of  732  miles  from  the  rather  than  the  ancient  town,  which 

sea  to  the  First  Cataract.  was  six  stades  distant  (Schol.  ad  Piud. 
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would  find  but  a  very  little  difierence  between  the  two  routes, 
not  more  than  about  fifteen  furlongs ;  for  the  road  from  Athens 
to  Pisa  falls  short  of  fifteen  hundred  furlongs  by  exactly  fifteen,* 
whereas  the  distance  of  Heliopolis  from  the  sea  is  just  the  round 
number.* 

8.  As  one  proceeds  beyond  Heliopolis '  up  the  country,  Egypt 


01.  z.  55)  in  the  direction  of  Harpinna  of  the  Sun "  (Jerem.  xliii.  13).     The 

(Pans.    Yi.    xzi.-xzii.),    and    therefore  Arabs  caUed  it  Ain  Shems,  "  fountain 

doubtless  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem  of  the  San/'  from  the  spring  there^ 

villaf^e  of  MirAka  (see  Leake's  Morea,  ii.  which  the  credulous  Christians  believed 

p.  211),  with  which  some  are  inclined  to  have  been  salt  until  theVii^gin's  visit 

to  identify  it.'    (Miiller's  Dorians,  ii.  p.  to  Egypt.      The  Arabic  name  of  the 

463.  £.  T.  Kiepert,  Blatt  vii.)  neighbouring  village,  MatariHh,  was  sup- 

'  The  correctness  of  this  measure-  posed  to  signify  "fresh  water/'  and  to 
ment,  as  compared  with  others  in  He-  refer  to  the  fountain ;  but  this  is  an 
rodotus,  or  indeed  in  the  Greek  writers  error,  as  the  masculine  word  Ha, 
generally,  has  been  noticed  by  Colonel  *'  water,"  would  require  the  name  to  be 
Leake  (Journal  of  Qeograph.  Soo.  vol.  Ma^taree,  (See  M.  Eg.  W.,  vol.  i.  p. 
ix.  part  i.  p.  11)-  There  is  no  reason  to  295  ;  and  on  the  balsam  of  Heliopolis 
believe  that  the  road  was  actually  mea-  see  my  n.  on  ch.  107,  B.  iii.)  In  later 
sui^,  but  it  was  so  frequently  traversed  times  the  artificial  Amnis  Trajanus  ran  a 
'that  the  distance  came  to  be  estimated  short  distance  to  the  northward  of  He- 
very  nearly  at  its  true  length.  liopolis  ;  and  on  that  side  of  the  city 

'  Fifteen  hundred  furlongs  (stades)  were  lakes  supplied  with  water  from 

are  about  equal  to  173  English  miles,  the  neighbouring  canal.     The  large  and 

[The  real  distance  of  Heliopolis  from  lofty  crude  brick  walls  of  Heliopolis  en- 

the  sea,  at  the  old  Sebennytlc  mouth,  is  closed  an  irregular  area  measuring  3750 

about  110  miles,  or  100  in  a  direct  line,  feet  by  2870,  having  the  houses  on  the 

— O.  W.]  north  side  covering  a  space  of  575,000 

7  The  site  of  Heliopolis  is  still  marked  square  feet,  to  the  south  of  which  stood 

by  the  massive  walls  that  surrounded  the  temple  of  the  Sun.     This  occupied 

it,  and  by  a  granite  obelisk  bearing  the  a  large  portion  of  a  separate  enclosure, 

name  of  Os^asen  I.  of  the  12th  dy-  or  temenos,  at  one  side  of  the  town  ;  and 

nasty,  dating  about  3900  years  ago.    It  a  long  avenue  of  sphinxes,  described  by 

was  one  of  two  that  stood  before  the  Stntbo,  led  to  the  two  obelisks  before 

entrance  to  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  at  the  temple   {see  plan).      Some  of  the 

the  inner  end  of  an  avenue  of  sphinxes  ;  sphinxes  may  still  be  traced,  as  well  as 

and  the  apex,   like  some  of  those  at  the  loiins  of  the  houses,  which,   like 

Thebes,  was  once  covered  with  bronase  those  of  Bubastis,  stood  on  a  higher 

(doubtless  gilt),   as  is  shown  by  the  level  than  the  temenos,  owing  to  their 

stone  having  been  cut  to  receive  the  foundations  having  been    raised  from 

metal  casing,  and  by  the  testimony  of  time  to  time,  while  the  temple  remained 

Arab  history.     Tradition   also  speaks  in  its  original  site.  In  Strabo's  time  the 

of  the  other  obelisk  of  Heliopolis,  and  houses  were  shown  where  Plato  and 

of  the  bronze  taken  from  its  apex.  Pliny  Eudoxus  lived  while   studying  under 

C36,  8)  supposes  that  Mitres,  the  first  the  priests  of  Heliopolis  ;  but  the  dty, 

king  who  erected  an  obelisk,  held  his  which  had  for  ages  been  the  seat  of 

court  at    Heliopolis,    and    that    those  learning,  lost  its  importance  after  the 

monuments  Were  dedicated  to  the  Sun ;  accession  of   the   Ptolemies;  and  the 

but  that  depended  upon  what  God  the  schools  of  Alexandria  took  the  place  of 

temple  belonged   to,   the    obelisks  at  the  ancient  colleges  of  Heliopolis  (see 

Thebes  being  erected  to  Amun,  and  in  Strab.  xvii.).     The  walls  are  in  some 

other  places  to  other  deities.   The  name  places  double,  but  throughout  of  great 

of  Heuopolis  was  di-ii-re,   "  the  abode  strength  ;  and  here  and  there  the  posi- 

of  the  Sun,"  from  which  the  Hebrew  tions  of  the  gates  may  still  be  traced. 

On  or  A6n  corrupted  into  Aven  (Ezek.  From  one  of  these  on  the  S.E.  side  a 

XXX.   17)   was  taken,   and  which    was  large  road  ran  through  the  desert  to  the 

translated  Beth-ehemesh,    "  the  house  Red  Sea,  and  a  smaller  one  led  across 
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becomes  narrow,  the  Arabian  range  of  hills,  which  has  a  direction 
&om  north  to  south,  shutting  it  in  upon  the  one  side,  and  the 
Libyan  range  upon  the  other.  The  former  ridge  runs  on  without 
a  break,  and  stretches  away  to  the  sea  called  the  Erythrsean ;  it 
contains  the  quarries  *  whence  the  stone  was  cut  for  the  pyra- 
mids of  Memphis :  and  this  is  the  point  where  it  ceases  its  first 
direction,  and  bends  away  in  the  manner  above  indicated.*  In 
its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  it  is,  as  I  have  been  informed, 
a  distance  of  two  months'  journey ;  towards  the  extreme  east  its 
skirts  produce  frankincense.  Such  are  the  chief  features  of  this 
range.  On  the  Libyan  side,  the  other  ridge  whereon  the  pyra- 
mids stand,  is  rocky  and  covered  with  sand ;  its  direction  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Arabian  ridge  in  the  first  part  of  its  course. 
Above  Heliopolis,  then,  there  is  no  great  breadth  of  territory  for 
such  a  country  as  Egypt,  but  during  four  days'  sail  Egypt  is 
narrow ;  *  the  valley  between  the  two  ranges  is  a  level  plain,  and 


the  Mokuttum  hills  (behind  Cairo)  by  first  king  of  the  18th  dynasty  :  and  on 

what  is  called  the  **  petrified  forest,  othen  the  date  of  the  42nd  year  of 

and  rejoined  the  yalley  of  the  Nile  near  Amun-m-he  III.  (of  the  12th  dynasty) 

the  quarries  of  "  the  Trojan  hill."    A  and  the  names  of  later  kings.  Thequar- 

stone  gateway  has  lately  been  found  at  ries  are  still  worked  by  the  modem 

Heliopolis  with  the  name  of  Thothmes  Egyptians,  and  this  even-grained  mag- 

III.---{0.  W.]  nesian  limestone  is  used  for  floors  of 

*  The  quarries  from  which  the  stone  rooms  and  for  other  building  purposes, 

for  the  casing  of  the  p3rramids  was  taken  — TG.  W.^ 

are  in  thai  part  of  the  modem  El-Mo-  *  That  is,  towards  the  Erythrsaan  Sea, 
knttum  range  of  hills  called  by  Strabo  or  Arabian  Onlf.  [The  bend  of  the 
the  "Trojan  mountain"  {Tpwuchv  6pos.  mountain  is  really  where  Cairo  now 
xvii.  p.  1147),  and  now  Qebel  Mftsarah  stands,  whence  it  runs  towards  the  Ked 
orToora  Mftsarah,  from  the  two  villages  Sea.  The  notion  of  Herodotus  respect- 
below  them  on  the  Nile.  Toora,  though  ing  its  extent  to  the  E.  was  vague,  and 
aigniiying  in  Ar.  a  "  canal,"  is  evidently  he  evidently  confounds,  or  connects,  it 
the  Troja  of  Strabo,  which  stood  in  this  with  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  the  coun- 
neighbourhood,  and  which  he  pretends  try  of  in<;ense  ;  though  he  speaks  of  the 
was  built  by  and  named  after  the  Trojan  mountain-range  on  the  E.  of  the  Nile 
captives  of  Menelaus.  But  the  proba-  extending  southwards  along  the  Red 
bility  is  that  some  Egyptian  name  was  Sea.  Its  breadth  from  the  Nile  to  the 
converted  by  the  Greeks  into  Troja,  and  Red  Sea  direct  is  82  miles  in  lat.  30*^, 
by  the  Arabs  into  Toora  ;  and  we  may  increasing  to  175  in  lat.  24<^.— G.  W.] 
perhaps  ascribe  to  it  the  same  origin  as  >  That  is,  from  Heliopolis  southward; 
the**Tyrian  camp"  at  Memphis  men-  and  he  says  it  becomes  broader  again 
tioned  hy  Herodotus  (see  note  *  on  ch.  beyond  that  point.  His  200  stadia  are 
112).  The  employment  of  the  stone  in  about  22^  to  23  miles.  The  whole 
the  pyramids,  and  the  names  of  the  breadth  of  the  valley  from  the  Eastern 
early  kings  found  there,  show  that  these  to  the  Western  hills  is  only  from  1 2  to 
quarries  were  already  used  by  the  an-  15  m.  This  must  have  appeared  a  very 
cient  Egyptians  from  the  time  of  the  great  change  afber  leaving  the  spacious 
4th  to  the  18th  dynasty  fas  well  as  after  Delta,  a  level  plain,  without  any  moun- 
that  period),  and  consequently  during  tains  being  seen  to  the  E.  or  W.  The 
the  Shepherd  occupation  of  Memphis,  four  days,  reckoning,  as  he  does,  540 
On  one  tablet  was  the  representation  of  stadia  to  a  day,  woiild  be  about  245 
a  large  stone  on  a  sledge  drawn  by  oxen,  Eng.  m.,  or  to  about  the  vicinity  of 
haviog  the  name  of  Amosis  (Ames),  the  Sioot ;  but  it  cannot  be  the  spot,  where 
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seemed  to  me  to  be,  at  the  narrowest  point,  not  more  than  two 
hundred  furlongs  across  from  the  Arabian  to  the  Libyan  hills. 
Above  this  point  Egypt  again  widens.^ 

9.  From  Heliopolis  to  Thebes  is  nine  days'  sail  up  the  river ; 
the  distance  is  eighty-one  schoenes,  or  4860  furlongs.^  If  we 
now  put  together  the  several  measurements)  of  the  country  we 
shall  find  that  the  distance  along  shore  is,  as  I  stated  above, 
3600  furlongs,  and  the  distance  from  the  sea  inland  to  Thebes 
6120  Airlongs.  Further,  it  is  a  distance  of  eighteen  hundred 
furlongs  from  Thebes  to  the  place  called  Elephantine. 

10.  The  greater  portion  of  the  country  above  described  seemed 
to  me  to  be,  as  the  priests  declared,  a  tract  gained  by  the  inha- 
bitants. For  the  whole  region  above  Memphis,  lying  between 
the  two  ranges  of  hills  that  have  been  spoken  of,  appeared  evi- 
dently to  have  formed  at  one  time  a  gulf  of  the  sea.^  It  resembles 
(to  compare  small  things  with  great)  the  parts  about  Ilium  and 
Teuthrania,  Ephesus,  and  the  plain  of  the  Mseander.'  In  all 
these  regions  the  land  has  been  formed  by  rivers,  whereof  the 
greatest  is  not  to  compare  for  size  with  any  one  of  the  five 
mouths  of  the  Nile.^     I  could  mention  other  rivers  also,  far 


he  thinkB  the  valley  **  widens  ;'*  for,  of  the  river  f  but  as  the  same  deposit 
aocordlxig  to  his  calculation  of  nine  continues  throughout  the  whole  valley, 
days  to  Thebes,  that  wider  part  would  these  remarks  can  only  apply  to  the 
be  less  than  half-way,  or  about  Gebel  original  fonnation  of  the  land ;  the  soil 
Aboofaydeh,  and  this  last  would  agree  since  the  time  that  Egypt  was  first  in- 
still less  with  his  description  of  the  in-  habited  being  oi^  deeper,  and  more  ex- 
creasing  breadth  of  the  valley,  which  tended  E.  and  W.  towaids  the  moun- 
is  there  only  7  miles  from  the  Eastern  tains  i  and  whatever  form  the  valley 
to  the  Western  hills. — ^G.  W.]  may  have  had  in  the  early  ages  of  the 

*  Compare  the  description  of  Scylax  world,  it  could  not  have  been  a  gulf  of 
(Peripl.  p.  103),  who  says  that  Egypt  is  the  sea  since  Egypt  was  inhabited. — 
shaped  like  a  double-headed  battle-axe  [G.  W.] 

(ircX^icvs  or  bipennis),  the  neck  which        *  In  some  of  these  places  the  gain  of 

joins  the  two  heads  being  in  the  vicinity  the  land  upon  the  sea  has  been  very 

of  Memphis.  great.    This  is  particularly  the  case  at 

*  The  nine  days'  sail,  which  Herodo-  the  mouth  of  the  Mseander,  where  the 
tus  reckons  at  4860  stadia,  would  give  alluvial  plain  has  advanced  in  the  his- 
about  552  Eng.  miles  ;  but  the  distance  toric  times  a  distance  of  12  or  13  miles, 
is  only  about  421,  even  following  the  (See  note'' to  Book  i.ch.  142.)  At  Ephe- 
course  of  the  river.  From  the  sea  to  sus  there  is  now  a  plain  of  three  miles 
Thebes  he  reckons  6120  stadia,  at  the  between  the  temple  and  the  sea  (Leake's 
least  computation — about  700  miles — •  Asia  Minor,  p.  259,  note),  which  has 
but  the -distance  is  by  modem  measure-  been  entirely  created  since  the  days  of 
ment  only  566  miles ;  and  his  distance  Herodotus.  At  the  mouths  of  the  Sca- 
of  1800  stadia  from  Thebes  to  Elephan-  mander  and  the  Calciis  (which  drained 
tine,  at  least  206  miles,  exceeds  the  Teuthrania,  Strab.  xiii.  p.  883,  Plin. 
truth  by  above  700  stadia^  being  really  H.  N.  v.  30),  the  advance  of  the  land, 
124  miles. — [G.  W.]  though  less,  is  still  very  perceptible. 

*  See  above,  note  *  on  ch.  5.  Hero-  '  This  signifies  the  natural  branches 
dotus  says,  most  of  the  country  is  "ac-  of  the  Nile;  and  when  seven  are  reek- 
quired  by  the  Egyptians,"  and  *'agift  oned,   they  include  the  two  ai-tificial 
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inferior  to  the  Nile  in  magnitude,  that  have  effected  veiy  great 
changes.  Among  these  not  the  least  ia  the  Achelotis,  which, 
after  passing  through  Acamania,  empties  itself  into  the  sea 
opposite  the  islands  called  Echinades,'  and  has  already  joined 
one-half  of  them  to  the  continent.^ 

11.  In  Arahia,  not  far  from  Egypt,  there  is  a  long  and  narrow 
golf  mnning  inland  from  the  sea  called  the  Erytbrsean,*  of  which 

ooea,  thaBolbitineand  Bncolio  or  Phat-  (Feripl.  p.  31),  and  Strabo  (i.  p.  87), 

metic,  which  Herodotus  taja  nere  tha  all  speak  in  equally  atrang  tenaa  on  the 

wOT-k  of  muj.     Sea  note  'on  ch.  17. —  nibjeot.    Thuoydide*  even  conjecture* 

[0.  W,]  that  in  t.  short  space  of  time  aU  the 

^  These  islands,  which  stilt  bear  the  Echinades    would   become   partiooe   of 

nme  name  Among  the  educated  Greeks,  the    cantlnaDt.      This    prsdictioD    has 

csniiat  of  two  clusters,  linked  together  &jled  ;  and  at  present,  owing  probably 

bj  the  bojTSn  and  rugged  Peloid.     The  to  the  projection  of  the  coaat  and  the 

nartfaem    cloiter   conluns    15    or    16  swsep  of  tlie  cnrrent  roond  it,  the  ad- 

iiluidB,  the  principal  of  which  is  Dhra-  vance  orthe  land  is  very  slow  and  gra- 

goadra.    The  southern  contains  only  five  dual.    (Leake,  Iti.  p,  570.)    So  far  as 

m  Bx :  the  moat  important  ara  Oxid,  apptnn,  no  ialand  haa  bean  added  to 

JMrf,  and  Vrimcma.     They  are  British  the   shore   since   the    time   of    Strabo. 

dependencieB,   being   included    in   the  Col.  Leake  indeed  aaye  that  he  could 

Ionian  ialauds.    Except  Oxi'd,  tbey  all  only  find  two  heights  in  thia  vicinity 

tia  north  of  the  present  mouth  of  the  which  seemed  to  biin  to  have  once  been 

Acheloiia    (Jipro).      See  Leake'a   Nor-  iatanda,  rix.,  tha  peninaula  of  Kurizolari 

thern  Qreece,  vol.  ill.  pp.  30,  31.  (Str^H>'a  Artemita),  and  a  email  hill 

<  That  the  AchetoOs  in  ancient  timea  opposite  I'etala  i  but  it  may  be  queati- 

fonned  fresh  land  at  its   moutli  with  oned  whether  the  representation  of  Kle- 

Tcry  great  rapidity  is  oertain,  from  the  pert  (Blatt  liii.)  does  not  give  a  truer 

taatimony  of  varioaa  wiiten  bnidea  He-  idea  of  the  actuij  growth  of  Che  Ian  d. 

radotus.    Thucydidea  (ii.  102),  Scylai  *  The  Qreeks  genenJly  did  not  give 
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I  will  here  set  down  the  dimensions.  Starting  from  its  inner- 
most recess,  and  using  a  row-boat,  you  take  forty  days  to  reach 
the  open  main,  while  you  may  cross  the  gulf  at  its  widest  part 
in  the  space  of  half  a  day.  In  this  sea  there  is  an  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide  every  day.^  My  opinion  is,  that  Egypt  was  formerly 
very  much  such  a  gulf  as  this — one  gulf  penetrated  fix>m  the  sea 
that  washes  Egypt  on  the  north,^  and  extended  itself  towards 
Ethiopia ;  another  entered  fix)m  the  southern  ocean,  and  stretched 
towards  Syria ;  the  two  gulfs  ran  into  the  land  so  as  almost  to 
meet  each  other,  and  left  between  them  only  a  very  narrow  tract 
of  country.  Now  if  the  Nile  should  choose  to  divert  his  waters 
from  their  present  bed  into  this  Arabian  gul^  what  is  there  to 
hinder  it  from  being  filled  up  by  the  stream  within,  at  the  utmost, 
twenty  thousand  years  ?  For  my  part,  I  think  it  would  be  filled 
in  half  the  time.  How  then  should  not  a  gul^  even  of  much 
greater  size,  have  been  filled  up  in  the  ages  that  passed  before 
I  was  bom^  by  a  river  that  is  at  once  so  large  and  so  given  to 
working  changes? 

12.  Thus  I  give  credit  to  those  from  whom  I  received  this 
account  of  Egypt,  and  am  myself,  moreover,  strongly  of  the  same 
opinion,  since  I  remarked  that  the  country  projects  into  the  sea 
further  than  the  neighbouring  shores,  and  I  observed  that  there 
were  shells  upon  the  hills,^  and  that  salt  exuded  from  the  soil  to 


the  name  Erythnean,  or  Red  Sea,  to  the  Suez  it  ib  from  5  to  6  feet,  but  much 
Arabian  Qulf,  but  to  all  that  part  of  the  less  to  the  southward.— [0.  W.] 
Indian  Ocean  reaching  from  the  Persian  >  The  Mediterranean,  called  hj  the 
Gulf  to  India  (as  in  ii.  102 ;  and  iy.  39).  Arabs  *'  the  White  Sea"  as  weU  as  "  the 
It  was  also  applied  to"the  Persian  Gulf  North  Sea."— [G.  W.] 
(i.  1,  180,  189),  and  Herodotus  some-  *  The  shells  imbedded  in  rocks  have 
times  gives  it  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  led  to  miich  absurd  reasoning  till  a  very 
even  the  western  branch  between  Mount  late  time ;  and  the  accuracy  of  Strabo's 
Sinai  and  Egypt  (ii.  158).  Even  Tapro-  judgment  is  the  more  surprising  since 
ban^  (now  Ceylon)  was  placed  in  the  his  mode  of  accounting  for  the  upheav- 
Erythresan  Sea,  towards  the  Golden  ings  and  subsidings  of  the  land,  and  the 
Chersonesus.  Agatharcides  is  careful  in  retirement  and  encroachments  of  the 
distinguishing  the  "  Red  Sea"  from  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  gradual  changes  always 
Arabian  Gulf.  Herodotus  reckons  the  going  on  from  subterraneous  agencies, 
length  of  this  gulf  at  40  days'  passage  accord  with  our  most  recent  discoveries, 
in  a  rowing  boat,  and  its  breadth  at  half  "The  reason,"  he  says,  **  that  one  is 
a  day  in  the  broadest  part ;  but  in  this  raised  and  the  other  subsides,  or  that 
last  he  probably  had  in  view  the  upper  the  sea  inundates  some  places  and  re- 
part  of  the  Suez  Gulf.  The  real  length  cedes  from  others,  is  not  from  some 
of  the  Red  Sea,  or  Arabian  Gulf,  from  being  lower  ^  and  others  higher,  but 
the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  to  Suez,  is  because  the  same  ground  is  raised  or 
1400  Eng.  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  depressed  .  .  .  The  cause  must  there- 
in lat.  18°,  is  175;  and  the  broadest  fore  be  ascribed  either  to  the  ground 
art  of  the  Suez  Gulf  is  25  miles. —  under  the  sea,  or  to  that  inundated  by 
G.  W.]  it,  but  rather  to  that  below  it.  .  .  .  and 
1  Herodotus  is  perfectly  right  in  we  ought  to  draw  our  conclusions  from 
speaking  of  the  tide  in  this  gulf.    At  things  that  are  evident,  and  in  some 
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such  an  extent  as  even  to  injure  the  pyramids ;  and  I  noticed 
also  that  there  is  but  a  single  hill  in  all  Egypt  where  sand  is 
found,*  namely,  the  hill  above  Memphis ;  and  further,  I  found 
the  country  to  bear  no  resemblance  either  to  its  border-land 
Arabia,  or  to  Libya  '^ — nay,  nor  even  to  Syria,  which  forms  the 
seaboard  of  Arabia ;  but  whereas  the  soil  of  Libya  is,  we  know, 
sandy  and  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  that  of  Arabia  and  Syria  inclines 
to  stone  and  clay,  Egypt  has  a  soil  that  is  black  and  crumbly, 
as  being  alluvial  and  formed  of  the  deposits  brought  down  by 
the  river  from  Ethiopia. 

13.  One  fact  which  I  learnt  of  the  priests  is  to  me  a  strong 
evidence  of  the  origin  of  the  country.  They  said  that  when 
Mceris  was  king,  the  Nile  overflowed  all  Egypt  below  Memphis, 
as  soon  as  it  rose  so  little  as  eight  cubits.  Now  Moeris  had  not 
been  dead  900  years  at  the  time  when  I  heard  this  of  the  priests ;  ^ 

degree  of  daily  occurrence,  as  deluges,  colour,  and  Egypt  ifl  said  to  have  been 

earthquaVeB,  and  (volcanic)  eruptions,  called  hence  "black, "from  the  prevail- 

and  sudden  risings  of  the  land  under  the  ing  character  of  its  soil.    The  analysis 

sea  .  . .  and  not  only  islands  but  conti-  given  by  Reg^ult  in  the  Description 

nents  are  raised  up,  and  large  and  small  de  TEgypte  is — 
tracts  subside,  some  being  swallowed  ^l*  water, 

up  by  earthquakes."   (Strabo,  l  p.  74  et  9-  carbon, 

aeqq.)    On  Volcanoe,  see  Lyell's  Princ.  «'  oxide  of  iron. 

«fGeol.Tol.ich..2to6.-HXl.W.]  t- ^^i^  ot  m,g,»^ 

*  The    only  mountam    where    sand  is-  carbonate  of  lime, 
abounds  is  certainly  the  African  range,  48*  alomen. 

and  though  there  are  some  lofty  drifts  rrr" 
in  one  place  on  the  opposite  side,  just 

below  toe  modem  Suez  road,  the  eastern  That  the  soil  of  Libya  is  red  and  sandy 

part  of  the  valley  of  the  Kile  is  gene-  is  true,  and  the  abundance  of  iron,  espe- 

rally  firee  firom  it.   It  does  not,  however,  cially  at  the  Little  Oasis,  makes  it  in 

encroach  on  the  W.  to  the  extent  that  some  parts  like  that  of  Devonshira. — 

some  have  imagined ;  and  if  downs  of  [0.  W.] 

tand  have  been  raised  here  and  there  *  ThiiB  would  make  the  date  of  McBria 

aloQg  the  edge  of  the  cultivated  land,  about  1355  b.c.  ;  but  it  neither  agrees 

the  general  encroachment  is  greatly  in  with  the  age  of  Amim-m^-he  III.  of  the 

£avonr  of    title    alluvial    deposit.      In  Labyrinth,  nor  of  Thothmes  III.,  whom 

Ethiopia  the  sand  has  invaded  the  W.  some  have  supposed  to  be  Mceris,  nor  of 

bank,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  fall  in  Maire,  or  Papi  (Apappus)  of  the  6th 

the  level  of  the  Kile,  mentioned  in  n.  ^,  dynasty.      The  Mcaris,  however,  from 

ch.  Ill  and  App.  CH.  iv.  4. — [Q.  W.]  uohom  these  dates  are  calculated^  appears 

*  It  is  perfectly  true  that  neither  in  to  have  been  Menophres,  whose  era  was 
soil  nor  climate  is  Egypt  like  any  other  so  remarkable,  and  was  fixed  as  the 
eountiy.  The  soil  is,  as  Herodotus  Sothic  period,  b.c.  1322,  which  hap- 
■ays,  "black  and  crumbly."  The  de-  pened  about  900  vears  before  Hero- 
posit  of  the  Kile,  when  left  on  a  rock  dotus'  visit,  only  nJling  short  of  that 
and  dried  by  the  sun,  resembles  pottery  sum  by  33  years.  It  is  reasonable  to 
in  its  appearance  and  by  its  firacture,  suppose  that  by  Moeris  he  would  refer 
from  the  silica  it  contains  ;  but  as  long  to  tnat  king  who  was  so  remarkable  for 
as  it  retains  its  moisture  it  has  the  ap-  his  attention  to  the  levels  of  the  Kile, 
pearance  of  clay,  from  its  slimy  and  shown  by  his  making  the  lake  called 
tenacious  quality.  It  varies  according  after  him;  and  who,  m>mthe  records  at 
to  cireumstanoes,  sometimes  being  mixed  Semneh,  and  from  his  name  being  again 
with  sand,  but  it  is  generally  of  a  black  found  in  the  LabyrinUi  (by  Dr.  Lepsius), 


14  INCREASING  ELEVATION  OF  THE  LAND.        Book  IL 

yet  at  the  present  day,  unless  the  river  rise  sixteen,  or,  at  the 
very  least,  fifteen  cubits,  it  does  not  overflow  the  lands.  It  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  that  if  the  land  goes  on  rising  and  growing  at 
this  rate,  the  Egyptians  who  dwell  below  lake  Moeris,  in  the 
Delta  (as  it  is  called)  and  elsewhere,  will  one  day,  by  the 
stoppage  of  the  inundations,  suffer  permanently  the  fate  which 
they  told  me  they  expected  would  some  time  or  other  befall  the 
Greeks.  On  hearing  that  the  whole  land  of  Greece  is  watered 
by  rain  from  heaven,  and  not,  like  their  own,  inundated  by  rivers, 
they  observed — "  Some  day  the  Greeks  will  be  disappointed  of 
their  grand  hope,  and  then  they  will  be  wretchedly  hungry ;" 
which  was  as  much  as  to  say,  **  If  Go&  shall  some  day  see  fit  not 
to  grant  the  Greeks  rain,  but  shall  afflict  them  with  a  long 
drought,  the  Greeks  wiU  be  swept  away  by  a  famine,  since  they 
have  nothing  to  rely  on  but  rain  from  Jove,  and  have  no  other 
resource  for  water." ' 

14.  And  certes,  in  thus  speaking  of  the  Greeks  the  Egyptians 
say  nothing  but  what  is  true.  But  now  let  me  tell  the  Egyptians 
how  the  case  stands  with  themselves.  If,  as  I  said  before,  the 
country  below  Memphis,*  which  is  the  land  that  is  always  rising, 
continues  to  increase  in  height  at  the  rate  at  which  it  has  risen 
in  times  gone  by,  how  will  it  be  possible  for  the  inhabitants  of 
that  region  to  avoid  hunger,  when  they  will  certainly  have  no 
rain,'  and  the  river  will  not  be  able  to  overflow  their  corn-lands? 


is  shown  to  have  been  Amun-^-he  III. ;  sea. — [0.  W.] 

but  if  his  date  is  to  be  taken  from  Hero-  *  Pomponius  Mela  calls  Sgypt  "  terra 
dotus,  it  will  not  accord  with  this  king  expers  imbrium/'  and  Proclus  says  if 
of  the  12th  dynasty,  who  lived  about  showers  fell  in  Lower  Egypt  they  were 
1500  years  bcdfore  the  historian ;  and  confined  to  that  district,  and  heavy  rain 
the  Egyptians  were  not  in  the  habit  of  was  a  prodigy  in  the  Thebaid.  Hero- 
diminishing  antiquity,  nor  of  curtailing  dotus  indeed  affirms  (iii.  10)  that  rain 
dates.  Herodotus  perhaps  confounded  at  Thebes  portended  some  great  cala- 
two  or  more  kings,  to  whom  the  name  mity,  and  the  conquest  of  E^pt  by  the 
of  Moons  had  been  given  by  the  Greeks ;  Persians  was  thought  to  have  been  fore- 
as  the  statue  of  Amunoph,  and  a  palace  told  by  this  unusual  phenomenon  at 
and  a  tomb  of  two  Bemeses,  were  as-  that  place.  In  Upper  Egypt  showers 
cribed  to  Memnon.  See  note*  on  ch*  only  occur  about  five  or  six  times  in 
100,  note'  on  ch.  142,  and  note^  on  ch.  the  year,  but  eveiy  fifteen  or  tvrenty 
148. — [G.  W.]  years  heavy  rain  falls  there,  which  will 

"*  This  resembles  the  common  remark  account  for  the  deep  ravines  cut  in  the 

of  the  Egyptians  at  the  present  day  re-  valleys  of  the  Theban  hills,  about  the 

garding  those  countries  which  depend  Tombs  of  the  Kings;  in  Lower  B^pt 

for  water  on  rain. — [G.  W.]  rain  is  mora  frequent;  and  in  Alexan- 

8  This    with    the    Delta    Herodotus  dri|i  it  is  as  abundant  in  winter  as  in 

seems  to  consider  the  only  part  raised  the  south  of  Europe.    These  ravines, 

by  the  annual  deposit  {tirri  ydp  i<m  and  the  precautions  taken  to  protect 

4f  ablayofiitmi),  which  is  of  course  erro-  the  roofs    of  the  temples    at  Thebes 

neous,  as  the  alluvium  is  left  through-  against  rain,  show  that  it  fell  there  of 

out  the  valley  from  Abyssinia  to  Uie  old  as  now^;  but  a  continuation  of  heavy 
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At  present,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  obtain  the  fruits  of  the 
field  with  less  trouble  than  any  other  people  in  the  world,  the 
rest  of  the  Egyptians  included,  since  they  have  no  need  to  break 
up  the  ground  with  the  plough,  nor  to  use  the  hoe,  nor  to  do  any 
of  the  work  which  the  rest  of  mankind  find  necessary  if  they  are 
to  get  a  crop  ;^  but  the  husbandman  waits  till  the  river  has  of 


nin  in  Upper  £!g3nP^  ^^  ^^^°  ^^  Cairo, 
for  two  or  three  days  would  be  con- 
sidered a  great  wonder,  and  would  cause 
many  hoosea  to  fall  down,  as  in  1823. 
(Cp.  Exod.  ix.  18,  where  the  hailstorm 
is  not  said  to  have  been  the  only  one, 
but  such  as  was  unlike  any  before  it  in 
Egypt.)  The  Eastern  desert,  between 
the  Kile  and  the  Red  Sea,  where  the 
mountains  are  higher,  is  frequently 
▼isited  by  heavy  rain  and  thunder- 
stonns  in  the  winter,  though  the  cli- 
mate is  drier  than  the  valley  of  the 
Kile;  and  every  four  or  five  years  the 
torrents  run  down  to  the  Red  Sea  on 
one  side  and  to  the  Nile  on  the  other. 
In  less  than  a  month's  time  after  this 


the  beds  of  those  torrents  are  covered 
with  green  herbs  and  numerous  small 
flowers,  and  the  Arabs  take  their  flocks 
to  graze  there  till  the  Khamseen  winds 
and  the  hot  sun  of  May  have  dried  them 
up,  and  nothing  remains  except  a  few 
acada-trees  and  the  usual  hardy  shrubs 
ofthose  arid  districts.  There  are  scarcely 
any  springs  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  few  found  there  are  probably 
caused  by  the  filtration  of  the  Nile- 
water  through  the  soil. — [G.  W.] 

1  That  the  labour  for  growing  com 
was  less  in  Egypt  than  in  other  coun- 
tries is  certainly  true ;  and  in  the  low 
lands  of  the  Delta,  to  which  Herodotus 
here  alludes,  as  well  as  in  the  hollows 


away  from  the  river,  near  the  edge  of 
the  desert,  where  the  level  of  the  land 
ii  the  lowest,  they  probably  dispensed 
with  the  plough,  as  at  the  present  day, 
and  simply  dragged  the  mud  with  bushes 
after  the  seed  had  been  tlurown  upon  it, 
driving  in  a  number  of  sheep,  goats,  or 
pigs,  to  tread  in  the  grain ;  but  for 
other  crops  considerable  labour  was  re- 
quired in  raising  water  to  irrigate  the 
land ;  and  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  few  soils  require  more  atten- 
tion than  in  the  dry  climate  of  Egypt. 


Though  the  fields  were  occasionally 
sown,  as  now,  by  casting  the  seed  into 
the  mud  on  the  retiring  of  the  waters, 
this  was  not  the  universal  custom  among 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  plough  is  always 
represented  in  the  agricultural  scenes, 
both  in  Upper  Egypt  and  on  the  monu- 
ments about  Memphis.  The  furrows 
wei*e  not  deep;  and  Diodorus  and  Colu- 
mella say  that  they  were  contented  to 
"  trace  slight  furrows  with  a  light  plough 
on  the  siuface  of  the  land,"  a  mode  of 
tillage  resembling  the  scarificatio  of  the 
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its  own  accord  spread  itself  over  the  fields  and  withdrawn  agaiu 
to  its  bed,  and  thea  sows  his  plot  of  ground,  and  after  sowing 


BonuuiB,  oontiuued  in  iWpt  *t  the  pre-  Und  h&ving  been  prepared,  the  aoirer 
MDt  da;.  Alter  the  plough  fallowed  wea  sent  in,  who  threw  the  Beed  broad- 
the  hoe  to  break  the  utod» ;  and  the    cast  over  the  Bald.    The  land  wu  all 


mm 
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toma  his  swine  into  it — the  swine  tread  in  the  com ' — after  which 
he  has  only  to  await  the  harvest.  The  swine  serve  him  also  to 
thrash  the  grain/  which  is  then  carried  to  the  gamer. 

apm,  having  no  hedg^-rowi,  but  meral;  There  is  ons  iiutanoe,  uid  oat  oalj, 

■impie  Und-ioiu'ka  to  deSno  the  boua-  of  mm  drawing  the  [jough  in  Egjppt. 

danta  of  a  fium  or  Said,  u  with  tha  The  painting,  which  ia  trom  a  tomb  at 

Jewi  fDeut  liz.  14),  and  Bometimes  ui  Thabea,    ia    preBerred    in   the    Lourr*. 

mUU  waa  eaparat«d  &om  ita  noighboiir  Tno  men  are  at  the  end  of  the  pole, 

bj  ■  lai^  caoal,   from  which  enialler  and  two  others  pull  a  rope  attached  to 

cbanaaU  dittributad  the 'water  in  OToper  tha  baae  where  the  haodle,   pole,  and 

diractiona   through   the   Belda.    When  share  unite;  another  holds  tha  plough 

the  Nile  was  low,  the  water  w>i  raiaed  as  usual,  and  the  reat  of  the  scsDe  ia  lilce 

bj  the  pole  and  bucket,  the  ahadSof  of  that  in  other  agricultural  suhjeots,  wiUi 

medam  Egjpt,  and  by  other  means ;  the  hoeing,  sowing  broadcast,  and  the 

and  this  Bttaotion  to  artificial  irrigation,  harvest  oj^erations.     s.  Egt.  under  Pha- 

iiHtaad  of  depending  for  it  on  lain,  is  nu>hB,p.  73. — [G.W.] 
alluded    to    in   Deutaronom;   zi.    10. 


'  Plutarch,    .^lian    (Nat.    Animal,  been   sown;  and  to  mumle  each  pig, 

I.  16,   an  thn  authorit;  af  Eudozus),  when  goats  or  other  HTijinaU  abounded, 

and    Plin^,     mention    this    custom    of  would  hare  been  lost  labour.     In  the 

(nadiog  in  the  grain  "  with  pige  "  in  district  of  Gower.  in  South  Wales,  com 

Egnit ;  but   no  instance  occura  of  it  ia  trodden  in  b;  sheep  to  this  daj.  -~ 

a  ttie  tomba.  though  goata  are  soma-  [Q.  W.] 

timea  ao  represented  in  the  puntingB.        ■  The  puntings  ahow  tiiat  oxen  were 

it  is  Indeed  more    probable   that  pigs  commonly  ased  to  tread  out  the  gtaio 

ware  tamed  in  upon  the  land  to  eat  up  tivm  the  ear  at  harveat-time,  sod  oco- 

ths  weeda  and  roots ;  and  a  punting  at  sionally,  though  rarely,  assea  were  an 

Tbabaa,  where  piga  are  introduced  with  employed  ;    but   piga    not  being  aufB- 

*ata^planta,  aeems  to    point  to    this  ciently  heavy  for  the  purpose,  are  not 

bet;    their   habits   were    ill-suited    to  likely  to  have  been  substituted  for  oxen. 

heoafit  the  farmer  after  the  seed  had  Tliia  process  was  performed,  as  it  ia  atiU 
vol.  II.  C 


TBEADIKO  m  THE  GRAIN 


^ 


in  Italy,  Spain,  and  otber  oonntriBa,  by  ing  out  the  oom  (Deut.  jxr.  4).    In 

driving  the  oien  (horwB  or  mules)  OTer  latortimeB  the  Jews  appear  also  to  hay* 

the  com  strened  upon  the  ground,  or  uiad  "threahing  inetrumeDta,"  uid  the 

upon  a  paved  area  near  Uie  field ;  and  word  dai,  ••  trewliiig,"  in  the  Mutence 

the  Jem,   who  aleo  adopted  it,  wara  •'OmanwasthresLmg  wheat"  (IChnin. 

forbidden  to  muule  the  ox,  when  tnad-  x^  20,  23),  ma;  merely  h>Te  been  M- 


15.  If  then  we  chooBe  to  adopt  the  Tiewa  of  the  lonians* 
concerning  Egypt,  we  muet  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 


labed  from  th«  miier  eiut«m  of  tritn- 
nrtiiig  by  oxen.  Anothar  more  dirtinct 
niaitiol]  of  a  "  new  sharp  threihiag 
inrtnunent  b»»ing  teeth  "  ia  fonnd  in 
iMBh  (xli.  15),  which  ciklbi  to  miad  the 
Jii^,  or  Qora-drsg,  of  modem  Egypt, 
■  iwaa  cloeely  resembling  the  Hebreir 
Mortii,  Bpplied  to  the  thnahing  instm- 
inenti  of  Ornui  (u  in  Iniih),  and  the 
Man  he  oflered  to  David  wore  doubt- 
im  thoM  that  had  been  yoked  to  it. 
Tla  modem  Egyptian  Jfdrtg  is  drawn 
V  two  oien,  and  consisla  of  a  wooden 
buna,  with  three  axlea,  on  which  are 
hed  dnniUr  iron  plate*,  the  first  and 
Im  haring  each  four,  the  centre  one 
Omt  platea ;  and  these  not  only  force 
out  tbe  Rrain  bnt  chap  the  straw  aa  the 
OMchiDs  IB  dragged  over  it.  U.  C.  A.  E., 
Tot.  ii.  p.  55.  It  appean  to  be  very 
nmilir  to  the  IrSmium  of  the  Romans 
pi«iUoDod  by  Tarro  (de  Be  rustica, 
^  iJ),  who  (uacribes  it  as  "a  (rame 
Bait  roDgh  by  stones,  or  pieces  irf 
mo,  on  which  the  driver  or  a  weight  of  divtdei 
*•■  placed,  and  this  bring  drawnby  (infi^  ch 
iMstt  yoked  to  it  prcMsd  out  the  the  map, 
piia."  The  "plosCnaum  Panicnm"  "  '^ 
*■  donbtlo*  introduced  into  Spain  by 
tin  Phonidain.  -{Q.  W.] 
'  Under   tho   general  eipreuion  of 


''loniana"  In  this  paasage,  Eerodotaa 
has  been  tbonght  to  mean  priDdpally,  if 

not  solely,  Hecatsns.  IHUlleradHecat. 
Fragm.  Ft.  295  and  296.)  Col.  Hun 
shows  satisfiictorily  ( Literature  of  Oreaca, 
vol.  iv.  p.  148,  note  >)  that  this  is  not 


of  divided  the  world  into  three  parCa 
(inf[^ch.l6),  BecataiuBintotwa.  (See 
the  map,  note  to  Book  iv.  ch.  36.) 
Perhaps  the  allusion  is  to  Anaiiniander, 
who  as  a  Kaagrapher  had  preceded  He- 
catKus.  (Strab.  L  p.  10;  Agatbemer. 
LI.) 

02 


20  NOTIONS  OF  THE  lONIANS  Book  II. 

Egyptians  had  formerly  no  country  at  alL  For  the  lonians  say 
that  nothing  is  really  Egypt  ^  but  the  Delta,  which  extends  along 
shore  from  the  Watch-tower  of  Perseus,^  as  it  is  called,  to  the 
Pelusiac  Salt-pans,''  a  distance  of  forty  schoenes,  and  stretches 
inland  as  far  as  the  city  of  Cercasdrus,*  where  the  Nile  divides 
into  the  two  streams  which  reach  the  sea  at  Pelusium  and  Candbus 
respectively.    The  rest  of  what  is  accounted  Egypt  belongs,  they 


«( 


*  There  is  no  appearance  of  the  name  pift   and    Egypt   the    strength  of   No 
Eg3^t"  on  the  ancient  monuments,  (Thebes);  and  Strabo  says  (i.  p.   57) 
where  the  country  is  called  "Chemi/*  that   MeneUus'  journey    to    Ethiopia 
represented  in  hieroglyphics  by  the  tail  really  meant  to  Thebes.    The  modem 
of   a   crocodile.    Chemi,    "the    black  name  Must  or  Miar  is  the  same  as  the 
Umd,"  "  the  land  of  Ham,"  or  of  Khem  Biblical  Mizraim,  t.  e.  "  the  two  Misrs  " 
(the  Egyptian  Ck>d  Pan,  or  the  Qene-  applied  to  Egypt,  which  corresponds  to 
rative  principle  of  Nature)  is  said  by  "the  two  regions"  of  the  sculptures; 
Plutarch  to  have  been  so  called  from  but  the  word  Miar  does  not  occur  on 
the  "  blackness  of  the  soil.*'    Khem  is  the  monuments.    Ifr.  Poole  notices  the 
singularly  like  the  Greek  x<M^*    Ham  meaning  of  the  Arabic  Misr,  "red  mud,*' 
(Kham),  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  pa-  and  the  name   Rahab,    "the  proud," 
triarch,  signified  also   "soot,"  and  is  given  to  Egypt  in  the  Bible.  OfCaphtor, 
like  the  Arabic  hem,  hamit  "hot;**  and  see  Deut.  iL  23;  Amos  ix.  7.    See  note^ 
the  Hebrew  hdm  (or  kMm\  signifying  on  ch.  106. — [O.  W.] 
brown  (or  black),  as  in  Gen.  zxx.  32,  *  This  totrer  stood  to  the  W.  of  the 
40,  is  also  "  burnt  up.**    uEgyptus  was  Canopic  mouth ;  and,  as  Rennell  sup- 
in  old  times  the  name  of  the  Nile,  poses,  on  the  point  of  Aboukir,  not,  as 
which  was  so  called  by  Homer  (Odys.  Strabo  thinks,  on  a  sandy  point  at  the 
iv.  477;  xiv.  257);  and  Strabo  ^zvii.  Bolbitine  mouth.    The  Canopic  was  by 
p.  691)  says  the  same  was  the  opmion  some  called  the  Heradeotic  mouth,  from 
of  Nearchus.    Kanetho  pretends  that  the  city  of  Hercules  (see  n.^  ch.  113). 
the  country  received  the  name  from  The  name  Canopus,  written  more  cor- 
,£gyptus,  a  surname  of  King  Sethos  (or  rectly  by  Herodotus  Kdy«^of,  said  to 
Sethi).    Aristotle  thinks  that  ".£gypt  signify  xp^trwv  IfSo^of,  has  been  derived 
was  formerly  called  Thebes,"  and  Hero-  fi^m  kahi  noub,   "  golden  land.*'    The 
dotus  states,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  term  "  Canopic,'*  applied  to  sepulchral 
of  the  "lonians,     that  "Thebes  (t.  e.  vases  with   a   human   head,  is    quite 
the  Thebaid)  had  of  old  the  name  of  arbitrary.— [Q.  W.] 
Egypt."    And  if  this  is  not  confirmed  ^  The  Greek,  like  the  modem,  name* 
by  the  monuments,  the  word  "Egypt"  of  Pelusium,  is  thought  to  have  been 
was  at  all  events  connected  with  Coptos,  derived  from  the  mud  that  surrounded 
a   city  of  the  Thebaid*    From  Kebt,  it,  xqA^tin  Greek,  and  Teen  in  Arabic, 
Koft,  or  Coptos  the  modem  inhabitants  signifying  "  mud.'*    It    is  now  ci^led 
have    been    called  Copts:    its  ancient  Teeneh.    It  is,  however,  very  probably 
name  in  hieroglyphics  was  Eebt-hor;  taken  from  the  old   Egyptian    name, 
and  Mr.  Poole  is  evidently  right  in  and  not  Greek.    Larcher  considers  the 
supposing  this  to  be  the  same  as  the  rapixc^oi  to  be  called  from  the  embalmed 
Biblical  Caphtor.    He  thinks  the  name  mummies  preserved  there,  but  the  name 
"  Egypt "  composed  of  Ala,  "  land,"  and  evidently  applies  to  the  salt-pans,  as  in 
r^irrof;  and  is  to  be  traced  in  the  Ai-  ch.  11 3,  where  Herodotus  mentions  others 
Caphtor,  "  land  (or  coast)  of  Caphtor,"  near  the  Canopic  mouth. — [G.  W.]  Lep- 
in  Jeremiah  (xlvii.  4).    llie  word  Cop-  sius  suggests  that  Pelusium  means  *'  Phi- 
titic  is  found  in  a  Gnostic  papyrus,  listine-town "  (Chronologie  der  ^gyp- 
supposed  to  be  of  the  second  century  ter,  vol.  i.^p.  341),  and  regards  it  as  so 
(see  note  '  on  ch.  83).    Egypt  is  said  to  called  because  it  was  the  last  town  held 
have  been  called  originally  Aetia,  and  by  the  Hyksos,  whom  he  believes  to 
the  Nile  Aetoe  and  Sins.  Upper  Egypt,  have  been  PhiUstines,  before  their  final 
or  the  Thebaid,  has  even  been    con-  expulsion  from  Egypt, 
.founded   with,  and   called,    Ethiopia;  "  Or  Cercas6rum.    It  is  impossible  to 
perhaps  too  by  Pliny  (vi.  35;  see  note  '  say  which  form  Herodotus  intended. 
•  pn  ch.  110) ;  Nahum  (iii  9)  calls  Bthio- 
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say,  either  to  Arabia  or  Libya.  But  the  Delta,  as  the  Egyptians 
affirm,  and  as  I  myself  am  persuaded,  is  formed  of  the  deposits 
of  the  river,  and  has  only  recently,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
come  to  light  If,  then,  they  had  formerly  no  territory  at  all, 
how  came  they  to  be  so  extravagant  as  to  fancy  themselves  the 
most  ancient  race  in  the  world  ?  Surely  there  was  no  need  of 
their  making  the  experiment  with  the  children  to  see  what 
language  they  would  first  speak.  But  in  truth  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Egyptians  came  into  being  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Delta,  as  the  lonians  call  it ;  I  think  they  have  always  existed 
ever  since  the  human  race  began ;  as  the  land  went  on  increasing, 
part  of  the  population  came  down  into  the  new  country,  part 
remained  in  their  old  settlements.  In  ancient  times  the  Thebais 
bore  the  name  of  Egypt,  a  district  of  which  the  entire  circum- 
ference is  but  6120  furlongs. 

16.  If,  then,  my  judgment  on  these  matters  be  rights  the 
lonians  are  mistaken  in  what  they  say  of  Egypt.  K,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  they  who  are  right,  then  I  undertake  to  show  that 
neither  the  lonians  nor  any  of  the  other  Greeks  know  how  to 
count  For  they  aU  say  that  the  earth  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  Europe,  Asia^  and  Libya,  whereas  they  ought  to  add  a 
fonrth  part,  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  since  they  do  not  include  it  either 
in  Asia  or  Libya.®  For  is  it  not  their  theory  that  the  Nile 
separates  Asia  from  Libya?  As  the  Nile,  therefore,  splits  in  two 
at  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  the  Delta  itself  must  be  a  separate 
country,  not  contained  in  either  Asia  or  Libya. 

17.  Here  I  take  my  leave  of  the  opinions  of  the  lonians,  and 


*  Though  Egypt  really  belongs  to  the  the    two    continentB   rather   than  the 

continent   of   Africa,    me    inhabitants  Nile.     Ptolemy  gives  both  banks  of  the 

were  certainly  of  Asiatic  origin;  and  the  Nile  to  Africa  (iv.  5).   Herodotus  justly 

whole  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  has  been  blames    the    inconsistency   of   making 

peopled  by  the  primeval  immigration  of  Egypt  belong  to  neither  continent,  and 

t  Caucasian  race.     This  seems  to  be  in-  of  considering  the  country  and  its  people 

dicated  also  by  the  Bible  history,  where  a  new  creation.     In  Book  iv.   ens.  39 

the  grandsons  of  Noah  are  made  the  and  41,  Herodotus  does  not  mean  to 

inhabitants  of  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Libya,  exclude  Egypt  both  from  Asia  and  from 

uid  Canaan;   and  Juba,  according   to  Libya,  as  he  shows  by  mentioning  the 

Pliny,  affirms    with    reason    that    the  ships  of  Neco  sailing  from  the  Arabian 

people  of  the  banks  of  the  Nile  from  Oulf  round  Libya  to  the  Mediterranean 

Syeoe  to  Meroe,  were  not  Ethiopians  coostsof  Egypt  (ch.  42);  he  treats  Libya 

bUcks)  but  Arabs.    Till  a  later  time  as  a  distinct  region,  lying  W.  of  Egypt, 

half  ^;ypt    was    ascribed    to    Africa,  and    makes  Egypt  itself   the  division 

"which  extended  to  the  sources  of  the  between  it  and  Asia.    But  in  a  geo* 

Xile"  (Strabo,  ii.  p.  170),  and  "the  graphical  point  of  view  his  description  is 

Taittis  and  Nile  were  the  limits  of  Asia  "  very  imsatisfioctory .    Diodorus  seems  to 

Plin.  iii  Prooem.) ;  but  more  reasonable  think  that  Herodotus  made  the  Nile 

I^oDle,  says  Strabo  (i.  p.  51),  think  the  the  boundary  of  Libya. — [G.  W.] 
^inioian  Gulf  the  proper  separation  of 
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proceed  to  deliyer  my  own  sentiments  on  these  subjects.  I 
consider  Egypt  to  be  tlie  whole  country  inhabited  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, just  as  Cilicia  is  the  tract  occupied  by  the  Cilicians,  and 
Assyria  that  possessed  by  the  Assyrians.  And  I  regard  the  only 
proper  boundary-line  between  Libya  and  Asia  to  be  that  which 
is  marked  out  by  the  Egyptian  frontier.  For  if  we  take  the 
boundary-line  commonly  received  by  the  Greeks,^®  we  must 
regard  Egypt  as  divided,  along  its  whole  length  from  Elephantine 
and  the  Cataracts  to  Cercasorus,  into  two  parts,  ieach  belonging 
to  a  different  portion  of  the  world,  one  to  Asia,  the  other  to 
Libya ;  since  the  Nile  divides  Egypt  in  two  frx>m  the  C9,taracts 
to  the  sea,  running  as  far  as  the  city  of  Cercasorus  ^  in  a  single 
stream,  but  at  that  point  separating  into  three  branches,  whereof 
the  one  which  bends  eastward  is  called  the  Pelusiac  mouth,'  and 


1^  That  is,  the  oourse  of  the  Nile ;  modem  town  of  Manaoordk,  and  thence 
which  IB  made  the  boundary  by  Strabo  running  by  Mendea  (from  which  it  was 
(ii.  p.  170),  Mela  (i.  1,  2,  and  4\  Dio-  called)  entered  the  sea  to  the  W.  of  the 
nvsiuB  Periegetes  (1.  230^,  and,  m  one  Tanitic.    The  Bolbitine  mouth  was  that 
place,  by   Agathemer   (i.   1).     Scylax  of  the  modem  Rosetta  branch,  as  the 
(Peripl.  p.  105)  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  ▼.  9)  Bucolic  or  Phatmetic  was  that  of  Da- 
agree  with  Herodotus  in  assigning  the  mietta,  and  the  lower  parte  of  both 
whole    of   Egypt   to    Asia.     Ptolemy  these  branches  were  artificial,  or  made 
(Qeog.   i.    1)   is  the  first  extant  geo-  by  the  hand  of  man;  on  which  account, 
grapher  who  formally  assigns  the  Red  though  Herodotus  mentions  seven,  he 
Sea  andHhe  Isthmus  of  Suez  as  the  true  confines  the  number  of  the  mouths  of 
boimdary.  In  this  he  is  followed  by  the  the  Nile  to  five.    These  two  artificial 
Armenian  Geography  (§  16),  and,  in  his  outlets  of  the  Nile  are  the  only  ones 
description  of  the  three  continents,  by  now  remaining,  the  others  having  either 
Agathemer  (ii.  6,  7).  disappeared,  or  being  dry  in  most  places 
^  StraTO  calls  it  Cercesura,  others  Cer-  during  the  summer;  and  this  fact  seems 
casorum.    It  is  noticed  again  in  chs.  15  to  confirm  an  otherwise    inexplicable 
and  97.    Strabo  shows  it  to  have  been  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xi.  15),  thought  by 
in  the  same  parallel  as  Heliopolis;  and  some  to  apply  to  the  Euphrafces--(He) 
Herodotus  considers  the  Delta  to  end  "shall  smite  it  in  its  seven  streams, 
at  Heliopolis  (ii.  7),  which  brings  the  and  make  men  go  over  dry-shod.**  Most 
point  of  the  Delta  nearly  opposite  the  ancient  writers  agree  in  reckoning  seven 
present   Shocbra,    Here   the    river   se-  mouths,  the  order  of  which,  beginning 
parated  iuto  three  branches,  the  Pelu-  from  the  £.,  was — 1.  the  Pelusiac  or 
siac  or  Bubastite  to  the  £.,  the  Canopic  Bubastite;  2.  the  Sai'tic  or  Tanitic;  3. 
or  Heracleotic  to  the  W.,  and  the  Se-  the  Mendesian;  4.  the  Bucolic  or  Phat- 
bennytic  which  ran  between  them,  con-  metic  (now  of  Damietta);   5.  the  Se- 
tinning  in  the  same  general  line  of  di-  bennytio;  6.  the  Bolbitine  (now  of  Ro- 
rection  northward  which  the  Nile  had  setta);  7.  the  Canopic  or  Heracleotic; 
up  to  this  point,  and  piercing  the  Delta  but  eleven  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  to 
through  its  centre.    The  Tanitic,  which  which  he  adds  four  others  called  "  false 
ran  out  of  the  Sebennytic,  was  at  first  mouths."    Most  of  these  fidse  mouths 
the  same  as  the  Busiritic,  but  afterwards  are  described  by  Strabo  as  very  shallow, 
received  the  name  of  Tanitic,  from  the  being  probably  dry  in   summer;   and 
city  of  Tanis  (now  San\  which  stood  on  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  three 
its  eastern  bank;  and  between  the  Ta-  great  mouths  were  the  Pelusiac,  the  Se- 
nitic  and  Pelusiac  branches  was  the  isle  bennytic,  and  the  Canopic,  which  last 
of  Myecphoris,  which  Herodotus  says  was  originally  the  only  one  (Herod,  ii. 
was  opposite  Bubastis  (ii.   166).    The  179)  which  strangers  were  allowed  to 
Mendesian,   which   also    ran    eastward  enter.     See  note' on  ch.  178. — [Q.W.J 
from  the  Sebennytic,   passed    by    the  ^  From  the  Greek  word  for  "  mouth,*' 
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that  whicli  slants  to  the  west,  the  Canobic.  Meanwhfle  the 
straight  course  of  the  stream,  which  comes  down  from  the  upper 
country  and  meets  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  continues  on,  dividing 
the  Delta  down  the  middle,  and  empties  itself  into  the  sea  by  a 
mouth,  which  is  as  celebrated,  and  carries  as  large  a  body  of 
water,  as  most  of  the  others,  the  mouth  called  the  Sebennytie. 
Besides  these  there  are  two  other  mouths  which  run  out  of  the 
Sebemiytic  called  respectively  the  Saitic  and  the  Mendesian. 
The  Bolbitine  mouth,  and  the  Bucolic,  are  not  natural  branches, 
but  channels  made  by  excavation. 

18.  My  judgment  as  to  the  extent  of  Egypt  is  confirmed  by 
an  oracle  delivered  at  the  shrine  of  Ammon,  of  which  I  had  no 
knowledge  at  all  until  after  I  had  formed  my  opinion.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  people  of  the  cities  Marea  *  and  Apis,  who  live  in 
Ae  part  of  Egypt  that  borders  on  Libya,  took  a  dislike  to  the 
religious  usages  of  the  country  concerning  sacrificial  animals,  and 
wished  no  longer  to  be  restricted  from  eating  the  flesh  of  cows.* 
So,  as  they  believed  themselves  to  be  Libyans  and  not  Egyptians, 
they  sent  to  the  shrine  to  say  that,  having  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Egyptians,  neither  inhabiting  the  Delta  nor  using  the 
Egyptian  tongue,  they  claimed  to  be  allowed  to  eat  whatever 
they  pleased.  Their  request,  however,  was  refused  by  the  god, 
who  declared  in  reply  that  Egypt  was  the  entire  tract  of  country 

0t4m,  op  from  the  Latin  ostium,  the  Bweet  and  light,  with  a  fragrant  bouquet, 

Anba  have  given  the  name  ottodm  or  by  no  means  astringent,  nor  affecting 

othtodm  to  each  of  the  moutha  of  the  the  head;'*  and  Strabo  gives  it  the  addi- 

Xila,  with  its  regular  plural  ashaUm.  tional  merit  of  keeping  to  a  great  age. 

TiMoiB  prefixed  from  the  repugnance  Athenaus,  however,  considers  it  infe- 

of  Arabic  to  words  beginning  with  a  fol-  rior  to  the  Teniotio,  and  that  of  An- 

lowed  by  another  consonant.    Thus  too  thylla  appears  to  have  been  preferred  to 

the  French  has  itable,   Scole,  itat,  the  it  and  to  all  others.    See  below,  n.»  on 

Spanish  miwo,  and  even  the  Italian  places  ch.  37,  n. »  on  ch.  60,  and  n. »  on  ch.  77. 

fc  mstoad  of  U  before  specckio.-^Qt.  W.]  -[G.  W.]                         ,  _,  w    ^  x 

«  The  town  of  Karea  stood  near  the  *  Though  oxen  were  lawful  food  to 

hke  to  which  it  gave  the  name  Mareotis  the  Egyp^ans,   cows  and  heifers  were 

(Bee  note  «ch.  6).    It  was  celebrated  for  forbidden  to  be  kiUed,  either  for  the 

the  wine  produced  in  its  vicinity,  which  altar  or  the  table,   being  consecrated 

appean  to  be  included  in  the  "  wine  of  (not  as  Herodotus  states,  ch.  41,  to  Isis, 

theKorthem  country,"  so  often  men-  but  as  Strabo  says)  to  Athor,  who  was 

tbned  in  the  lists  of  offerings  in  the  represented  \mder  the  form  of  a  rootted 

Effvptian  tombs.    Strabo  says,  in  this  cow,  and  to  whose  temple  at  Atarbeohia, 

dStnct  is  the  greatest  abundance  of  "  the  city  of  Athor,'    as  Herodotus  af- 

vine  which  is  confirmed  by  Athenseus,  terwards  shows,  the  bodies  of  those  that 

vt\x\  U  M  w^A  -rijr  -^p  rcJmiP  &nir€\ot.  died  were  carried  (ch.  41).    It  is,^how- 

Vindl  'Georg.  ii.  91)  says,  *«  Sunt  Thasiis  ever,  very  excusable  m  mm  to  confound 

vit«r  sunt  ^  Mareotides  alb© ;"  and  the  the  two  Goddesses,  as  they  often  aasume 

expiMdon   of    Horace,     "lymphatam  «!1^  ^i^"'" /^^''^' !?^ '*  ISi^*^ 

Manotico"  mutmng  "  Egifpiian  wme,"  difficult  to  distinguish  them  without 

points  it  out  as  the  most  noted  of  that  the  hieroglyphic  legends.     See  note  • 

eoontty.    Athanaus  says,  "  its  colour  on  oh.  40,   and  note  •   on   ch.  41.— 

is  white,  its  quality  exoeUent,  and  it  is  [G.  W.] 
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which  the  Nile  overspreads  and  irrigates,  and  the  Egyptians  were 
the  people  who  lived  below  Elephantine,'  and  drank  the  waters 
of  that  river. 

19.  So  said  the  oracle.  Now  the  Nile,  when  it  overflows, 
floods  not  only  the  Delta,  but  also  the^  tracts  of  coontry  on  both 
sides  the  stream  which  are  thought  to  belong  to  Libya  and 
Arabia,*  in  some  places  reaching  to  the  extent  of  two  days* 
journey  from  its  banks,  in  some  even  exceeding  that  distance, 
but  in  others  falling  short  of  it. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  the  river,  I  was  not  able  to  gain  any 
information  either  from  the  priests  or  from  others.  I  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  learn  from  them  why  the  Nile,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  summer  solstice,  begins  to  rise,^  and  continues 
to  increase  for  a  hundred  days — and  why,  as  soon  as  that  number 
is  past,  it  forthwith  retires  and  contracts  its  stream,  continuing 


*  Syene  and  Elephantm^  were  the  falls  again  before  the  regular  inundation 

real  frontier  of  Elgypt  on  the  S. ;  Egypt  seta  in,  which  is  owing  to  partial  rains  in 

extending  ''  from  the  tower  (Mi^dol)  of  the  upper  part  of  its  course.    In  £gypt 

Syene"  to  the   sea   (Ezek.  xxix.  10).  the  first  change  from  Uie  previous  clear^ 

When  the  frontier  was  extended  south-  ness  of  the  stream  in  May  is  observed 

ward  by  the  conquests  of  the  Pharaohs,  in  its  red  and  turbid  colour,  and  it  soon 

lower  Ethiopia  to  the  second  cataract  afterwards  assumes  a  green  appearance, 

(the  modem  Nubia)  was  still  considered  when  the  water  is  no  longer  considered 

out  of  Egypt,  though  part  of  its  domi-  wholesome.  For  this  reason  a  supply  pre- 

nions ;  and  the  places  there  are  often  viously  laid  up  in  jars  was  then  used  by 

designated  as  "  foreign." — [G.  W.]  the  ancient  Egyptians  until  it  reassumed 

'  By  the  "tracts  uiought  to  belong  to  a  turbid  but  wholesome  red  colour; 

Libya  and  Arabia,"  Herodotus  means  which  explains  an  exaggerated  remark  of 

the  lands  about  the  lake  Mareotis,  and  Aristides  (Orat.  Egrpt.  vol.  ii.)  that  the 

those  on  the  canal  which  oommunicated  Egyptians  are  the  only  people  who  pre* 

with  the  Bed  Sea,  as  well  as  on  the  £.  serve  water  in  jars,  and  calculate  its  age 

bank  of  the  Pelusiao  branch.  — [Q*  W.]  as  others  do  that  of  wine.    It  was  not 

7  Herodotus  was  surprised  that  the  long  before  the  water  of  the  river  be- 

Kile  should  rise  in  the  summer  solstice  came  wholesome  again,  and  the  latter 

and  become  low  in  winter.    In  the  lati-  part  of  his  assertion,  respecting  its  im- 

tude  of  Memphis  it  begins  to  rise  at  the  provement  by  age  when  preserved  in 

end  of  June,  about  the  10th  of  August  Jars,  is  only  one  of  those  antitheses  in 

it  attains  to  the  height  re<^uisite  for  cut-  which  the  Greeks  delighted.    In  lax^ 

ting  the  canals  and  admitting  it  into  the  reaerooira  it  may  be  kept  two  or  thi^e 

interior  of  the  plain;  and  it  is  generally  years,  as  in  some  houses  of  Cairo,  but 

at  its  highest  about  the  end  of  Septem-  not  improved  Uke  wine.    Though  very 

ber.    This  makes  from  92  to  100  days,  wholesome,  the  water  of  the  Nile  some- 

as  Herodotus  states.    At  the  Cataracts  times  disagrees  for  a  few  days  -  with 

the  first  rise  is  perceived  some  time  strangers,  or  with  persons  who  iiave  ao- 

sooner,  about  the  end  of  May  or  the  be-  joumed  for  a  few  montiis  in  the  desert; 

ginning  of  June,  which  led  Seneca  to  which  accounts  for  the  Persians  having 

say  that  "  the  first  increase  of  the  Nile  brought  water  into  Egypt  fr<om  Asia, 

was  observable  about  the   islands   of  and  agrees  with  the  remark  of  Athenieua 

Philsa."    But  in  proportion  as  you  go  (Deipn.  ii.  p.  41),  who  attributes  it  to 

higher  into  Ethiopia,  the  inundation  is  the  nitre  it  contdns.    (hi  the  supposed 

earlier,  and  atKhartoom  it  begins  about  causes  of  the  inundation,  see  Eur.  Hel. 

the  2nd  of  May,  or,  according  to  some,  i.  3;  Athen.  ii.  p.  278  seq.  ed.  Bip. ;  and 

'*  early  in  ApriL"     But  it  sometimes  Palmerius  n.  in  Oudendorp's  Lucan,  b. 

happens  that  it  rises  a  little  and  then  x.  215  seq.---[G.  W.] 
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low  daring  the  whole  of  the  winter  until  the  summer  solstice 
comes  round  again.  On  none  of  these  points  could  I  obtain  any 
explanation  from  the  inhabitants^^  though  I  made  every  inquiry, 


*  Hie  oaiue  of  the  inundation  is  the  tern  or  White  Nile.  Neel,  or  Nil,  itself 

inter  that  Calls  during  the  rainy  season  signifies  *'  blue/'  and  indigo  is  therefore 

in  Abyssinia ;  and  the  range  of  the  tro-  **  Neeleh;"  but  the  word  is  Indian,  not 

ncal  nuns  extends  even  as  far  N.  as  Arabic,  Nila  in  Sanscrit  being  **  blue." 

Istitade  17^  43'.    Homer  was  therefore  Though    the  Qreeks    called  the  river 

right  in  giving  to  the  Nile  the  epithet  **  Nile/'  as  the  Arabs  do,  that  name  is 

of  luTrr4os  vorofunoy  and  the  passages  not  found  in  the  hieroglyphics,  where 

quoted  firom  the  Koran  relating  to  "we  the  Gkxi  Nilus  and  the  river  are  both 

water  sent  by  God  from  Heaven,"  in-  called  "Hapi."  That  god,  however,  ia 

leribed  on  the  Nilometer  of  the  isle  of  coloured  biue.     The  Hindoo  Puranaa 

Bods,  show  that  the  Arabs  were  at  a  also  caU  the  Nile  **  Niia,"  but  it  was 

very  early  time  correctly  informed  re-  not  an  old  Egyptian  name,  and  those 

rang  the  cause  of  the  inundation.  In  writings  are  of  late  date.  It  is  called  in 
hi^ilands  of  Abyssinia  the  rains  Coptic  iarOf  "  river,"  or  torn,  "  sea  "  (cp. 
continue  from  the  middle  of  Jime  to  the  'Aiccay^f ),  analogous  to  the  modem 
middle  of  September,  but  at  the  sources  Arabic  name  bahr,  "river,"  properly 
of  the  White  river  the  rains  seem  to  set  **  sea"  (see  note  ^  on  ch.  111).  Nahum 
Id  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  also  (iii.  3)  speaks  of  "  populous  No  (Thebes) 
to  last  three  months.  The  Bahr-el-  whose  rampart  was  the  aea"  The  re- 
Avek,  together  with  the  more  northerly  semblance  of  the  name 
Atbua,  and  their  tributary  streams,  Hapi, '^  Nilus,"  and  the 
continue  their  supply  of  water  from  buU-god  Hapi  or  Apis 
Abysainia  until  the  end  of  the  inundar  (see  ch.  28,  B.  iii.)  re*  v  ^ 
tion.  The  two  main  branches  of  the  calls  the  Qreek  repre-  y\  B  ^Q^ 
Southern  Nile  are  the  Bahr-el-A'biad  sentation  of  a  nver 
and  the  Bahr-el-Aarek,  which  unite  at  under  the  form  of  a  bull,  like  the  Ache* 
the  modem  Khartodm,  a  new  town  on  lotxs  and  others  (see  JBlian,  Yar.  Hist.  iL 
the  point  of  land,  about  160  miles  to  33).  Nilus  is  not  taken  from  Nahr  or 
theN.  of  Sennir;  but  though  the  latter  Nahl,  "river;"  but  Nahr,  "river/'  is 
is  the  smaller  of  the  two,  it  is  the  one  applied  to  the  Euphrates,  and  Nahl  to 
which  possesses  the  real  characteristics  a  ravine  or  torrent-bed,  as  (in  2  Kings 
of  the  Nile,  having  the  same  black  allu-  zxiv.  7)  to  the  **  torrens  ^qypti"  Nahl 
vial  deposit,  and  the  same  beneficent  is  not  a  "river,"  but,  like  Nullah,  a 
properties  when  it  inundates  the  land,  "ravine,"  in  India.  Cp.  Nahr,  Nar, 
The  White  river,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  Naro,  and  other  names  of  rivers,  the 
totally  diiferent  character,  and  its  waters  NereSds,  &c.  (See  n. '  on  ch.  50.)  For 
poaaesB  none  of  those  fertilizing  quali-  bhok  applied  to  water,  cp.  iiiKw  iHctp  of 
ties  for  which  the  Nile  is  celebrated  ;  Homer.  The  Nile  was  said  to  have  le- 
sod  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  ceived  its  name  from  King  Nilus,  but 
•ooroe  of  the  Abyssinian  branch  has  this  is  doubtless  a  fable ;  and  Homer 
been  so  often  looked  upon  as  the  real  calls  it  ^g^tus.  The  sources  of  the 
*'  fountain  of  the  Nile."  The  names  White  Nile  are  still  ui^cnown  ;  and  re- 
(Bahr  el)  Abiad  and  Azrek  appear  to  sig-  cent  discoveries  seem  to  assign  a  dif* 
lufy  the  "  white"  and  "  black  "  rather  ferent  position  from  that  conjectured  by 
than  the  **  white  "  and  **  blue  "  (river),  the  explorers  sent  by  Mohammed  Ah, 
For  though  Aavced  is  commonly  put  in  who  brought  it  from  the  eastward,  at 
opposition  to  Abiad  (as  "black"  and  the  back  or  S.  of  the  Qalla  mountains; 
"  white "),  Agrek,  which  is  properly  as  did  a  very  intelligent  native  of  the 
"blue/'  is  also  used  for  what  we  call  Jimma  country  I  met  at  Cairo,  who 
"jet  black ;"  and  Nossdn  Azrek  is  a  affirmed  that  he  had  crossed  the  White 
**  dark  black,"  not  a  "  blue  horse."  It  river  in  going  from  his  native  land  to 
ii  true  that  "  blue  "  is  applied  to  rivers,  Adderay  or  Hurrur  and  the  Somiidi 
•s  NU  a6,  •*  blue  water  "  (or  "  river  ")  to  district,  on  his  way  to  the  port  of  Ber- 
ths Indus,  and  the  Sutlej  is  still  the  bera.  Seneca's  description  of  the  Upper 
"blue  river;"  but  the  name  Azrek  Nile,  "magnas  solitudines  pervagatus, 
■Mns  to  be  given  to  the  Abyssinian  et  in  paludes  difll\iBus,  gentibus  sparsus  " 
btmch  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Wes-  might  suit  the  character  of  the  White- 
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wishing  to  know  what  was  commonly  reported — ^they  could 
neither  tell  me  what  special  yirtae  the  Nile  has  which  makes  it 
so  opposite  in  its  nature  to  all  other  streams,  nor  why,  unlike 
every  other  riyer,  it  gives  forth  no  breezes*  firom  its  sur£a<^a 

20.  Some  of  the  Greeks,  however,  wishing  to  get  a  reputation 
for  cleverness,  have  offered  explanations  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
river,  for  which  they  have  accounted  in  three  different  ways. 
Two  of  these  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  speak  of,  further 
than  simply  to  mention  what  they  are.  One  pretends  that  the 
Etesian  winds*  cause  the  rise  of  the  river  by  preventing  the 
Nile- water  from  running  off  into  the  sea.  But  in  the  first  place 
it  has  often  happened,  when  the  Etesian  winds  did  not  blow,  that 
the  Nile  has  risen  according  to  its  usual  wont ;  and  further,  if 
the  Etesian  vrinds  produced  the  effect,  the  other  rivers  which  flow 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  those  winds  ought  to  present  the  same 
phenomena  as  the  Nile,  and  the  more  so  as  they  are  all  smaller 
streams,  and  have  a  weaker  current.  But  these  rivers,  of  which 
there  are  many  both  in  Syria '  and  Libya,  are  entirely  unlike 
the  Nile  in  this  respect. 

21.  The  second  opinion  is  even  more  unscientific  than  the  one 
just  mentioned,  and  also,  if  I  may  so  say,  more  marvellous.  It 
is  that  the  Nile  acts  so  strangely,  because  it  flows  from  the  ocean, 
and  that  the  ocean  flows  all  round  the  earth.^ 

Nile,  though  he  is  wrong  in  suppoeing  before  they  set  in,  though  they  may 

it  only  assumed  a  new  one  by  forming  a  add  to  the  water  by  later  showers. — 

smgle  stream  "  about  Phil®."   See  Nat.  [Q.  W.] 

QuBBst.  b.  iy.  s.  2;  cp.  Plin.  vi.  30. —  >  It  is  possible  to  justify  this  state- 

[G.  W.]  ment,  which  at  first  sight  seems  untrue, 

*  If  this  signifies  that  breezes  are  not  by  considering  that  the  direction  of  the 

generated  by,  and  do  not  rise  from,  the  Etesian  winds  was  north-wcaterly  rather 

Nile,  it  is  true;  but  not  if  it  means  that  than  north.    (Arist.  Meteor,  ii.  6;  Diod. 

a  current  of  air  does  not  blow  up  the  Sic.  i.  39.)    This  was  natural,  as  they 

valley.    Diodorus  (L  38)  is  wrong  in  are  caused  by  the  rush  of  the  air  from 

stating  that  "  the  Nile  has  no  clouds  the  Mediterranean  and  Egean,  to  fiU  up 

about  it,  does  not  engender  cold  winds,  the  vacuum  caused  by  the  rarefaction  of 

and  has  no  fogs."    The  fogs  are  often  the  atmosphere  over  the  desert  lands  in 

very  thick,  though  they  disappear  before  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  which 

mid-day. — [G.  W.]  desert  lands  lie  as  much  in  Syria  and 

1  The  annual  Nrw.  winds  blow  from  Arabia  on  the  east,  as  in  Africa  on  the 

the  Mediterranean  during  the  inunda-  south.    Though  Syria  therefore  has  only 

tion ;  but  they  are  not  the  cauae  of  the  a  torrent-bed  generaUy  dry  (the  Wady  H 

rise  of  the  Nile,  though  they  help  in  a  Aritht  or  Biver  of  Egypt)  which  fiB^es 

small  degree  to  impede  its  course  north-  the  north,  it  has  many  rivers  which  the 

wards.    For  the  navigation  of  the  river  Etesian  winds  might  affect — aU  those, 

they  are  invaluable,  as  weU  as  for  the  namely,  which  &ce  the  west, 

health  of  the  inhabitants  ;  uid  a  very  '  That  the  Nile  flowed  from  the  ocean, 

large  boat  could  scarcely  ascend  the  and  that  the  ocean  flowed  all  roimd  the 

river  during  the  inundation  unless  aided  earth,  were  certainly  opinions  of  Heca- 

bythem.    Nor  can  they  be  said  to  cause  t»us  (Fr.  278).    It  is  probable,  thwe- 

tne  inundation  by  driving  the  clouds  to  fore,  that  his  account  of  the  inundation. 

Abyssinisy  as  the  rise  of  the  Nile  begins  is  here  intended. 
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22.  The  third  explanation,  which  is  very  much  more  plausible 
than  either  of  the  others,  is  positiyely  the  furthest  from  the 
troth ;  for  there  is  really  nothing  in  what  it  says,  any  more  than 
in  the  other  theories.  It  is,  that  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  is 
caused  by  the  melting  of  snows.^  Now,  as  the  Nile  flows  out  of 
Libya,'  through  Ethiopia,  into  Egypt^  how  is  it  possible  that  it 
can  be  formed  of  melted  snow,  rmming,  as  it  does,  £rom  the 
hottest  regions  of  the  world  into  cooler  countries  ?^  Many  are 
the  pioo&  whereby  any  one  capable  of  reasoning  on  the  subject 
may  be  conyinced  that  it  is  most  imUkely  this  should  be  the 
case.  The  first  and  strongest  argument  is  furnished  by  tlie  winds, 
which  always  blow  hot  from  these  regions.  The  second  is,  that 
lain  and  frost  are  unknown  there."    Now,  wheneyer  snow  falls, 


^  This  was  the  opinion  of  Anaxagoras,  Adda  or  Jengeh,  which  seem  to  be  two 

as  well  as  of  his  pupil  Euripides  and  names  of  the  same  stream. — [Q.  W.] 

others.    (Diodor.  i.  38;   Eunpid.  He-  '  Herodotus  was  not  aware  of  the 

Una,  begf< ;  Seneca,  Nat.  Quest,  iv.  2 ;  rainy  season  in  Senniur  and  the  S.S.W. 

Ptol.  Qeog.  iv.  9.)    Herodotus  and  Dio-  of  AbvBsinia,  nor  did  he  know  of  the 

dorus  are  wrong  in    supposing   snow  Abyssmian  snow.    This  is  mentioned  in 

conld  not  be  foimd  on  mountains  in  the  the  inscription  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 

hot  etimate  of  Africa;  perpetual  snow  is  at  Adulis,  on  the  mountains  beyond  the 

not  confined  to  certain  latitudes ;  and  Nile,  "  to  the  depth  of  a  man  s  knee.*' 

ancient  and  modem  disooveries  proye  (SeePlin.yi.34,  andVinoent'sPeriplus.) 

that  it  is  found  in  the  ranges  S.  of  Abys-  The  tropical  rains  do  not  extend  as  far 

■inia.     Nor  is  the  heat  always  there  N.  as  the  Dar  Shog^h  (Shaik^h)  and 

what  Herodotus  imagines,  and  the  cold  the   great   bend    of  the   Nile,  where 

of  winter  is  often  sensibly  felt  in  the  showers  and  storms  only  occur  occa- 

plams  of  Ethiopia  about  Gebel  BeriLel,  sionally,  generally  about  the  beginning 

nr  distant  from  high  mountains,  though  ot  the  inundation,  and  where  a  whole 

the  thermometer  does  not  range  below  year    sometimes  passes  without   rain, 

freesing.  "  The  lower  limit  of  perpetual  The  tropical  rains  begin  about  the  end 

■now  is  not  a  mere  function  of  geogra*  of  Marco  or  beginning  of  April  on  the 

phical  latitude,  or  of  mean  annual  tern-  White  Nile  in  lat.  4^  N.,  and  both  the 

peratare;  nor  is  it  at  the  equator,  or  White  and  Blue  Niles  begin  to  rise  at 

even  witliin  the  tropics,  that  the  snow-  Khartoom  the  first  week  in  May.    The 

line  reaches  its  greatest  eleyation  aboye  climate  there  is  then  yery  imhealthy, 

the  level   of   the  sea."     (Humboldt^  eyen  for  the  natiyes.    The  rain  falls  for 

Cosmos,  L  p.  328.)    At  the  equator,  on  many  hours,  but  with  interyals  of  clear 

theAndesofQuito,thelimit  is  at  15,790  weather  and  a  strox^g  stm,  raising  a 

feet  above  the  sea;  on  the  southern  de-  yapour  that  causes  a  bad  feyer.    The 

elivity  of  the  Himalaya  it  lies  at  12,982  yegetation  is  yery  rapid  and  luxurious, 

feet,  and  on  the  northern  deoliyity  at  T^  part  of  the  yalley  immediately  to 

16,630;  and  the  yolcano  of  Aconcagua'  the  N.  of  the  range  of  the  rains  is  then 

in  lat.  32^  30',  which  was  found  "to  be  infested  with  clouds  of  flies — a  perfect 

more  than  1400  ft.  higher  than  Chim-  plague — but  they  do  not  extend  into 

boraao,  was  onoe  seen  fr«e  from  snow."  the  desert.     Pmlostratus  (Yit.  Apoll. 

(p.  329.)    See  also  LyeU*8  Pr.  of  Qeo-  Tyan.  ii.  9)  says  he  does  "  not  mean  to 

luo,  c.  viL— [Q.  W.]  gainsay  the  snows  of  the  Ethiopians,  or 

^That  is  from  Central  Africa,  which  the  hUhi  of  the  Gatadupi;"  but  he  eyi- 

VM  and  stiU  is  the  opinion  of  some  dently  disbelieyes  the  accounts  giyen  of 

geographers.    There  appears  more  rea-  tiiem.    The  cause  of  the  two  hranchee 

•on  to  place  the  source  of  the  "  White  rising  at  the  same  time  at  Khartoom  is 

Nile^totheS.  of  the  Abyssinian  ranges,  the  rain  that  £bJ1s  at  no  great  distance 

between  lat.  7^  and  8^  N. ;  though  a  from  that  spot.    The  effect  of  the  more 

bnneh  does  oome  from  the  W.,  oailed  southerly  tains  is  felt  afterwards.    Gal« 
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it  must  of  necessity  rain  within  five  days ;  ^  so  that^  if  there  were 
snow,  there  must  be  rain  also  in  those  parts.  Thirdly,  it  is 
certain  that  the  natiyes  of  the  country  are  black  with  the  heat, 
that  the  kites  and  the  swallows  remain  there  the  whole  year,  and 
that  the  cranes,  when  they  fly  from  the  rigours  of  a  Scythian 
winter,  flock  thither  to  pass  tiiie  cold  season.®  If  then,  in  the 
country  whence  the  Nile  has  its  source,  or  in  that  through  which 
it  flows,  there  fell  ever  so  little  snow,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  any  of  these  circumstances  could  take  place. 

23.  As  for  the  writer  who  attributes  the  phenomenon  to  the 
ocean,"  his  account  is  inyolved  in  such  obscurity,  that  it  is  im- 

UstheneB,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  and  aa  the  12th  dynasty.     The  Numidian 

afterwards  Agathareidea  and  Strabo  at-  demoiselle  {ArUhropcMes  Virgo)  is  found, 

tributed  the  inundation  to  the  rainy  but    not    common,   in    Upper    £gypt. 

seaBon  in  Ethiopia;  and  correctly,  for  Kites  remain  all  the  winter,  and  svrail- 

it  is  caused  by  this,  and  not  by  the  lows  also,  though  in  small  numbers, 

melting  of  snow.    See  Athenseus,  Epit.  even    at    Thebes.      The    swaUow  was 

ii.  89;  Diod.  i.  41;  Strabo, xvii.  p.  1121.  always  the  harbinger  of  spring,  as  in 

— [Q.  W.]  Greece  and  the  rest  of  Europe ;  and  the 

«  I  have  found  nothing  in  any  writer,  subject  is  represented  on  Greek  vases, 
ancient  or  modem,  to  confirm,  or  so  where  a  youth  exclaims  "Behold  the 
much  as  to  explain,  this  assertion,  swallow!  and  another  answers  "Then 
Aulus  Gellius  seems  to  have  noticed  it  it  is  now  spring."  (See  Panofka*s  Bilder 
as  an  instance  of  '*  over  rapid  general!-  ant.  Lebens,  pi.  xvii.  fig.  6.)  Boys  (as 
sation.*';7(Spito™*  ^i^-  ^ui*  c>  3);  ^^t  Mr.  Cumby  observes)  went  about  in 
his  remarkis  on  the  subject  are  lost.  It  Rhodes  to  collect  gifts  on  the  return  of 
does  not  appear  that  at  present,  either  the  swallow,  as  for  the  "  grotto  '*  at  the 
in  Asia  Minor  or  in  Southern  Italy,  rain  beginning  of  our  oyster  season,  though 
necessarily  follows  snow  within  a  certain  with  greater  pretensions,  as  Athenseus, 
number  of  days.  But  the  meteorology  quoting  Theognis,  shows  (viii.  p.  360), 
ofthe  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi-  since  they  sometimes  threatened  to  carry 
terranean  has  no  doubt  undergone  great  off  what  was  not  granted  to  their  re- 
changes  since  the  time  of  Herodotus,  quest: — "We  will  go  away  if  you  give 
In  some  parts  of  England  there  is  a  us  something ;  if  not,  we  will  never  let 
saying,  that  **  three  days  of  white  frost  you  alone.  We  will  either  carry  off  the 
are  sure  to  bring  rain."  door,  or  the  lintel,  or  the  woman  who 

*  Cranes  and  other  wading  birds  are  sits  within ;  she  is  small,  and  we  can 

found  in  the  winter,  in  Upper  Egypt,  easily  lift  her.    If  you  give  any  gift,  let 

but  tar  more  in  Ethiopia,  and  in  spring  it  be  large.    Open,  open  the  door  to  the 

immense  flights  of  storks  (Ciconia  alba)  swallow,  for  we  are  not  old  men,  but 

collect  together,  .which    after    soaring  boys.'* — [G.  W.] 

round  in  circles  at  a  great  height,  return  '  The  person  to  whom  Herodotus 
for  the  summer  to  the  N.  From  the  alludes  is  Hecatasus.  He  mentions  it 
migration  of  cranes  to  Ethiopia  arose  also  as  an  opinion  of  the  Greeks  of 
the  fable  of  the  Cranes  and  Pygmies.  Pontus,  that  the  ocean  flowed  round 
The  Ardea  duerea  and  garzetta,  the  pla-  the  whole  earth  (B.  iv.  ch.  8).  That  the 
talea  or  spoonbill,  the  pelican,  and  some  Nile  flowed  from  the  Ocean  was  main- 
others  remain  the  whole  year  in  Egypt,  tained  by  Hecatseus,  and  by  Euthymenes 
The  Grus  cinerea  (crane)  winters  in  of  Marseilles  (Plut.  de  rl.  Phil.  iv.  1), 
Ethiopia  about  Gebel  Berkel.  This  last  who  related  that,  "  having  sailed  roimd 
has  been  strangely  mistaken  for  an  Africa,  he  found,  as  long  as  the  Etesian 
ostrich  at  Beni  Hassan,  and  is  probably  winds  blew,  the  water  forced  into  the 
the  Grus  undetermined  by  Pickering  (p.  Nile  caused  it  to  overflow,  and  that 
169).  The  Ibis  is  rarely  seen  except  when  they  ceased,  the  Nile,  no  longer 
near  the  Lake  Menzaleh,  where  ducks,  receiving  that  impulse,  subsided  again, 
eoots,  and  numerous  water-fowl  abound.  The  taste  of  the  water  of  the  sea  was 
Tiie  avocet  was  a  native  of  Egypt  as  early  also  sweet,  and  the  animals  similar  to 
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poarible  to  disprove  it  by  argument  For  my  part  I  know  of  no 
river  called  Ocean,  and  I  think  that  Homer,  or  one  of  the  earlier 
poets,  invented  the  name,  and  introduced  it  into  his  poetry. 

24.  Perhaps,  after  censuring  all  the  opinions  that  have  been 
put  forward  on  this  obscure  subject,  one.  ought  to  propose  some 
theory  of  one's  own.  I  will  therefore  proceed  to  explain  what  I 
think  to  be  the  reason  of  the  Nile's  swelling  in  the  summer  time. 
During  the  winter,  the  sun  is  driven  out  of  his  usual  course  by 
the  storms,  and  removes  to  the  upper  parts  of  Libya.  This  is 
the  whole  secret  in  the  fewest  possible  words ;  for  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  country  to  which  the  Sun-god  approaches  the 
nearest,  and  which  he  passes  most  directly  over,  vdll  be  scantest 
of  water,  and  that  there  the  streams,  which  feed  the  rivers  will 
shrink  the  most 

25.  To  explain,  however,  more  at  length,  the  case  is  this.  The 
son,  in  his  passage  across  the  upper  parts  of  Libya,  affects  them 
in  the  following  way.     As  the  air  in  those  regions  is  constantly 
clear,  and  the  country  warm  through  the  absence  of  cold  winds, 
the  sun  in  his  passage  across  them  acts  upon  them  exactly  as  he 
is  wont  to  act  elsewhere  in  summer,  when  his  path  is  in  the 
middle  of  heaven — that  is,  he  attracts  the  water.^    After  attract- 
ing it,  he  again  repels  it  into  the  upper  regions,  where  the  winds 
lay  hold  of  it,  scatter  it,  and  reduce  it  to  a  vapour,  whence  it 
naturally  enough  comes  to  pass  that  the  winds  which  blow  from 
this  quarter — the  south  and  south-west — are  of  all  winds  the 
most  rainy.    And  my  own  opinion  is  that  the  sun  does  not  get 
rid  of  all  the  water  which  he  draws  year  by  year  from  the  Nile, 
but  retains  some  about  him.    When  the  winter  begins  to  soften, 
the  sun  goes  back  again  to  his  old  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
heaven,  and  proceeds  to  attract  water  equally  from  all  countries. 
Till  then  the  other  rivers  run  big,  from  the  quantity  of  rain-water 
which  they  bring  down  from  countries  where  so  much  moisture 
tedls  that  all  the  land  is  cut  into  guUies ;  but  in  summer,  when 

thoie  in  the  Nile/*    This  mifltake  was  tuinmer  and  winter  leasons  were  dif- 

owing  to  another  riyer  on  the  coaat  of  ferent  in  the  N.  and  S.  hemispheres. — 

Africa  bavinff  been  found  to  produoe  [G.  W.] 

orooodiles  and  hippopotami.    Toe  name  ^  Herodotus  does  not  here  allude  to 

"  Ooetn  **  having  been   given  by  the  the  old  notion  of  the  sun  being  ^*fed  by 

Egjptisns  to  tiie  Nile  does  not  appear  water/'  but  to  the  moisture  it  attracts 

to  be  connected  with  the  remark  of  which  is  carried  by  the  winds  to  the 

Herodotus,  as  it  is  not  noticed  by  him  S.,  and  then  returned  in  the  form  of 

but  by  Diodorus  (i.  96),  and  Herodotus  rain  by  the  southerly  winds.    Compare 

nn  be  "  never  knew  of  a  river  being  Aristot.  Meteor,  ii.  2 ;  Anacreon,   Od. 

csUed  Ocean."  We  see  from  Plut.  Plao.  ziz.  v(rcc  ...tV  ^^lof  e^Kaa&vaif.    Cic. 

Fh.  iv.  1,  that  fiudoxua  knew  that  the  Nat.  Deor.  b.  ii. — [G.  W.] 
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the  showers  fail,  and  the  sun  attracts  their  water,  they  become 
low.  The  Nile,  on  the  contrary,  not  deriving  any  of  its  bulk 
from  rains,  and  being  in  winter  subject  to  the  attraction  of  the 
sun,  naturally  runs  at  that  season,  unlike  all  other  streams,  with 
a  less  burthen  of  water  than  in  the  summer  time.  For  in  summer 
it  is  exposed  to  attraction  equally  with  all  other  riyers,  but  in 
winter  it  suffers  alone.  The  sun,  therefore,  I  regard  as  the  sole 
cause  of  the  phenomenon. 

26.  It  is  tiie  sun  also,  in  my  opinion,  which,  by  heating  the 
space  through  which  it  passes,  mskes  the  air  in  Egypt  so  dry. 
There  is  thus  perpetual  summer  in  the  upper  parts  of  Libya. 
Were  the  position  of  the  heavenly  regions  reversed,  so  that  the 
place  where  now  the  north  wind  and  the  winter  have  their 
dwelling  became  the  station  of  the  south  wind  and  of  the  noon- 
day, while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  station  of  the  south  wind 
became  that  of  the  north,  the  consequence  would  be  that  the 
Sim,  driven  from  the  mid-heaven  by  the  winter  and  the  northern 
gales,  would  betake  himself  to  the  upper  parts  of  Europe,  as  he 
now  does  to  those  of  Libya,  and  then  I  believe  his  passage  across 
Europe  would  affect  the  Ister  exactly  as  the  Nile  is  affected  at 
the  present  day. 

27.  And  with  respect  to  the  fact  that  no  breeze  blows  from 
the  Nile,  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  wind  is  likely  to  arise  in  very 
hot  countriesi,  for  breezes  love  to  blow  from  some  cold  quarter. 

28.  Let  us  leave  these  things,  however,  to  their  natural  course^ 
to  continue  as  they  are  and  have  been  from  the  beginning. 
With  regard  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile,^  I  have  found  no  one 

*  The  sources  of  the  great  efwteni  grammat  of  Sals  was  joking^  he  did  not 

branch  of  the  Nile  have  long  been  dis-  when  at  Elephantine  look  or  inquire 

covered.    They  were  first  visited    by  whether  the  Nile  actually  rose  beneath 

the  Portuguese  Jesuit,  Father    Lobo,  the  peaked  hills  of  Crophi  and  Mophi, 

and  afterwards  by  Bruce;  those  of  the  nor    detect   the  fallacy,  of  the  story 

White    river  are    still    unknown   (see  about  the  river  flowing  from  the  same  . 

above  n.  *  on  ch.  19).  Herodotus  affirms  source    northwards    into    Egypt    and 

that  of  all  the  persons  he  had  consulted,  southwards  into  Ethiopia.    Its  course 

none  pretended  to  give  him  any  infer «  was  as  well  known  in  his  dav  at  Ele- 

mation    about    the  sources,   except    a  phantine  as  now.    This,  and  the  fiict  of 

scribe  of  the  sacred  treasury  of  Minerva  his  making  so  much  of  the  Labyrinth, 

at  Salts,  wh(7  said  it  rose  from  a  certain  when  the  monuments  of  Thebes  would 

abyss  beneath  two  pointed  hills  between  have  excited  his  admiration  in  a  &r 

Syene  and  Elephantine.    This  is  an  im-  greater  degree,  have  been  thought  to 

portent  passage  in  his  narrative,  as  it  argue  against  his  having  been  at  Thebee 

involves  the   question  of  his   having  and  Elephantine;  and  any  one  on  visiting 

visited  the  Thebaid.    He  soon  after-  Elephantine  woiild  be  expected  to  speak 

wards  (ch.  29)  asserts  that  "as  &r  as  of  it  as  an  island   rather  than  as  a 

Elephantine  he  was  an  eye-witness "  of  "city."    It  is,  however,  possible  that 

what  he  describes ;    and  yet,   though  his  omitting  to  describe  the  monuments 

so  much  interested  about   this  ^reat  of  Thebes,  which  to  this  day  excite  the 

question,  and  persuaded  that  the  hiero-  wonder  of  all  who  see  them,  may  have 
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among  all  those  with  whom  I  have  conYeised,  whether  Egyptian^, 
LibyanSy  or  Greeks,^  who  professed  to  have  any  knowledge,  except 
a  single  person.  He  was  the  scribe  ^  who  kept  the  roister  of  the 
sacred  treasures  of  Minerva  in  the  city  of  Sals,  and  he  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  in  earnest  when  he  said  that  he  knew  them 
perfectly  well.  His  story  was  as  follows : — "  Between  Syen^,  a 
city  of  Ae  Thebais,  and  Elephantine,  there  are  "  (he  said)  "  two 
hUls  with  sharp  conical  tops ;  the  name  of  the  one  is  Crophi,  of 
the  other,  MophL  Midway  between  them  are  the  fountains  of 
the  Nile,  fountains  which  it  is  impossible  to  &thom.  Half  the 
water  runs  northward  into  Egypt,  half  to  the  south  towards 
Ethiopia.**  The  fountains  were  known  to  be  unfathomable,  he 
declared,  because  Psammetichus,  an  Egyptian  king,  had  made 
trial  of  them.  He  had  caused  a  rope  to  be  made,  many  thousand 
&thom8  in  length,  and  had  sounded  the  fountain  with  it,  but 
could  find  no  bottom.  By  this  the  scribe  gave  me  to  understand, 
if  there  was  any  truth  at  all  in  what  he  said,  that  in  this  fountain 

been  owing  io  their  'haying  been  AiUy  — ^Luc.  Phara.  z.  191.  Cp.  Hor.  iv.  Qd. 

dooibed   by    Hecateeua.    The  names  xiv.  45: — 

Crophi  and  Mophi  are   like    the  tin-  "FonttninqnioelatorlgtiiM 

meuung  words  used  in  joke,  or  in  the  NQas." 

nanenr.  by  Orientals,  at  tiie  prewnt  g^  ^bove,  note*  ch.  19.— [G.  W.] 

r?i  ™  T?^  repeating  the  sound  of  4  The  scribes  had  different  officios  and 

tto fint,  and  always  beginning  withm,  as  grades.    The  sacred  scribes  held  a  high 

-fefjmersh,  -saltamalta."  &o.  Crophi  |ost  in  the  priesthood ;  and  the  royal 

and  Moplu  do  not,  as  has  been  "up^f^d,  .eribes  were  the  kmg-s  sons  and  military 

«mi^r"bad    and  "good."--[G.  W.]  men  of  rank.    There  were  also  ordinary 

•  ^^^^x^**"  ^^-  ^  ?J^.'  ^^h  scribes  or  notaries,  who  were  convey- 

2*  ^-  ^  L^???f*     .f  ^^Pf*  f?^  ancers,  wrote  letters  on  business,  settled 

*ophi  of  the  Saitic  scnbe  to  the  Gog  accounts,  and  performed  different  offices 

and  ICagog  "of  our  own  nunery  my-  5^  the  market.    The  sacred  scribes,  or 

JW^,  apparently  forgcttmg  that  the  hierogrammats,  had  also  various  duties. 

SS/^<«,f?*l^^<>8:,?>nie  to  us  from  go^e,  as  the  one  here  mentioned,  were 

Smptnre  (Ezek.  xxxvui.  2 ;  Rev.  «.  8).  gcribes  of  the  treasury,  othen  of  the 

The  formation  dT  umneanmg  or  absurd  granaries,  others  of  the  documents  be- 

woidi  by  means  of  a  rhyming  repetition,  longing  to  the  temple,  &c.    The  scribes 

togBthor  with  a  change  of  the  mitial  always  had  with  them  a  bag,  or  case 

^,  IS  common  in  our  own  language,  having  wooden  sides,  ornamented  with 

With  us  the  second  word  begins  ordi-  coloured  devices  generally  on  leather, 

nan^not  with  nj,  but  with  the  hOnal  and  a  pendent  leather  mouth  tied  by  a 

warest  to  m,  via.  6,  or  with  its  cognate  thong  to  hold  the  ink-palette  with  its 

taraVP;  l^amples  of  this  usage  are—  reed-pens,  the  papyrua-roUs,  and  other 

Trfr^y^  /*og*»»1Pocw,  higgledy-ppledy,  things  they  required,  which  was  carried 

AaftW,  mmmy-pmrny,  namby-pamby,  Ac.  \^  an    attendant  slung   at  hU   back ; 

r  'HP^V?"^*  ^^  P^^i-^>  we  keep  Ytnt  in  the  house  a  box  was  sometimes 

to  the  Onental  usage,  and  employ  the  ^j^ed  in  its  stead.     Ludan  says  (Ma- 

Ji.    In  heHer-tkeHer,  hmn-dnm,  and  per-  orob.  s.  4)  they  were  remarkable  for 

bagi  a  few  other  woHs,  we  adopt  an  longevity,  like  the  Bnchmanes  (Brah- 

•imnjf  diffsrent  sonnd.  ^^iJ^a^  q}  jj^^ij^   and  others,  owing  to 

»T^  was  one  of  the  great  problems  their  mode  of  life.    (Of  their  dress  and 

of  antiqmty,  as  of   later  tunes;    and  duties,  see  note  >  ch.  37.  figs.  8,  9.  and 

Omt  IS  even  reported  to  have  said:-  woodcut  note  •  ch.  177.W[a.  W.] 

" ipaiiitmlblMrtSTldaidl 

HOisoos  foBU^  beUam  drUe  relimiiisni." 
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there  are  certain  strong  eddies,  and  a  regargitation,  owing  to  the 
force  wherewith  the  water  dashes  against  the  monntains,  and 
hence  a  sounding-line  cannot  be  got  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
spring. 

29.  No  other  information  on  this  head  could  I  obtain  from  any 
quarter.  All  that  I  succeeded  in  learning  further  of  the  more 
distant  portions  of  the  Nile,  by  ascending  myself  as  high  as 
Elephantine,  and  making  inquiries  concerning  the  parts  beyond, 
was  the  following : — As  one  advances  beyond  Elephantine,  the 
land  rises.*  Hence  it  is  necessary  in  this  part  of  the  river  to 
attach  a  rope  to  the  boat  on  each  side,  as  men  harness  an  ox, 
and  so  proceed  on  the  journey.  If  the  rope  snaps,  the  vessel  is 
borne  away  down  stream  by  tiie  force  of  the  current.  The  navi- 
gation continues  the  same  for  four  days,  the  river  winding  greatly, 
like  the  Mseander,^  and  the  distance  traversed  amounting  to 
twelve  schoenes.  Here  you  come  upon  a  smooth  and  level  plain, 
where  the  Nile  flows  in  two  branches,  round  an  island  called 
Tachompso.^    The  country  above  Elephantine  is  inhabited  by 

*  This  fact  shoald  have   oonvinced  from  Asouan  to  Meroe  may  be  performed 

Herodotus  of  the  improbability  of  the  by  land,  leaving  the  Nile  at  Koroeko, 

story  of  the  river  flowing  southwards  below  Derr  the  capital  of  Nubia,  from 

into  Ethiopia.    That  boats  are  obliged  which  point  is  a  caravan  round  to  the 

to  be  dragged  by  ropes  in  order  to  pass  great  bend  at  Aboo-Hamed  above  Qebel- 

the  rapids  is  true;  and  in  performing  this  Berkel,  a  journey  of  eight  days  with 

arduous  duty  great  skiU  and  agility  are  camels. — [G.  W.] 
required,  the  men  being  often  obliged        '  The  windings  of  the  Misander  are 

to  swim  from  rock  to  rock  to  secure  the  perhaps  at  the  present  day  stiU  more 

ropes  and  alter  the  direction  of  the  draft,  remarkable  than  they  were  ancientiy, 

After  passing  the  first  cataract  at  Asouan  owing  to  the    growtn  of  the  alluvial 

(the  ancient  Syene),  which  is  done  in  plain  through  which  it  flows.    Chandler 

about  five  hours,  the  boat  sails  unim-  observes :  '*  The  river  runs  from  ^e 

peded  to  the  second  cataract,  a  distance  mouth  of  the  lake  toith  many  wmdmgs^ 

of  232  miles ;  a  rocky  bed  of  the  river  through    groves   of  tamarisk,    toward 

called  Batn-el-Hadjar,  **  belly  of  stone,"  Biiletus,  proceeding  hf  the  right  wing 

continues  thence  about  45  m.  to  Sem-  of  the  theatre  m  mazes  to  the  sea,  which 

neh,  after  which  it  is  navigable  here  and  is  in  view,  and  distant,  as  we  computed, 

there,  with  occasional  rapids,  as  far  as  about  eight  miles."    (Travels,  i  en.  53.) 

the  third  cataract  of  Hannek,   below  A  good  representation  of  these  sinu- 

Tombos,  about  lat.   19^  40^    Beyond  oeities  will  be  found  in  the  Ionian  An- 

this  is  an  unimpeded  sail  of  200  m.  tiquities  Tvol.  i.  ch.  iii.  plate  1).     By 

(passing  the  modem  Ordee    and   Old  the  ase  of  Augustus  the  word  "  Msean- 

Angola)  to  the  fourth  cataract  about  der  "  had  come  to  be  used  in  its  modem 

18  m.  above  Gebel  Berkel.   From  thence  generic  sense  (Strab.  xiL  p.  835 ;  Yirg. 

to  the  N.  end  of  the  isle  of  Meroe  is  a  .^n.  v.  251). 

sail  of  about  240  m.,  the  river  being        '  The  distances  given  by  Herodotus 

open  some  way  further  to  the  S.,  beyond  are  4  days  through  the  district  of  Do- 

the  site  of  the  city  of  Meroe  and  the  decaschoenus  to  Tachompso  Isle,  then 

modem  Shendy.    Between  Meroe  and  40  days  by  land,  then  12  days  by  boat 

Dongola  is  the  great  bend  or  "  elbow "  to    Meroe,    altogether    56   days.     The 

of  the  Nile,  where  the  course  of  the  Nile,  however,  is  not  tortuous  like  the 

river  changes  from  a  northerly  to  a  Mseander,  nor  is  there  any  great  bend 

southerly    direction,  as    described   by  before  that  near  Korosko,  and  his  isle 

Strabo  (b.  xvii.  beg*.)  Fart  of  the  route  of  Tachompso  is  unoerta^ ;  but  as  he 
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the  Ethiopians,  who  possess  one-half  of  this  island,  the  Egyptians 
occupying  the  other.  Above  the  island  there  is  a  great  lake, 
the  shores  of  which  are  inhabited  by  Ethiopian  nomads ;  after 


oMiks  of  its  being  inhalMted  partlT  by  again  xuTigable  (aitha  island  now  called 

Egyptians,  partly  by  Ethiopians,  it  is  Tombos,  on  the  frontier  of  Dongola). 

possible  that  he  may  have  confounded  From  this  was  a  sail  of  12  days  more 

it  with  PhilsB,  which  Strabo  calls  "an  to  Meroe.    The  omission  of  all  motion 

abode  conmion  to"  those  two  people,  of  Ki^ata,  the  old  capital  of  Ethiopia, 

Ptolemy   places    Metacompao    opposite  by  the  informant  of  Herodotus,  might 

Ftelds,  where  a  large  Egyptian  fortress  at  first  sight  lead  us  to  suppose  the 

of  rery  early  date  still  renudns,  and  land-journey  was  through  the  desert  (to 

which  must  have    continued  to  be  a  Aboo-Hamed);  but  the  distance  of  12 

strong  post  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  days  thence  to  Meroe  is  far  too  much; 

It  was  at  Pselcis  that  Fetronius  de-  and  Herodotus  evidently  speaks  of  the 

featsd  the  generals  of  Candace,  before  journey  by  the  river-side  to  the  spot 

be  sdvanced  to  Napata,  and  the  island  where  the  Nile  was   again   navigable, 

mentionad   by  Strabo,   to    which   the  Gebel  Berkel  is  apparently  the  '*  sacred 

rooted  enemy  swam  for  protection,  was  mountain  "  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvi), 

pnhaps  the  Tachompso  of  Herodotus,  and  it  is  always  so  called  in  the  hiero- 

If  so,  that  island  has  since  been  carried  glyphics.    The  distances  from  Syene  to 

anj.    The  laige  lake,  said  to  have  been  Napata,  and  from  this  to  Meroe,  do  not 

in  its  vicinity,   was  merely  the  open  agree  with  the  position  of  Qebel  Berkel, 

KQe  (a  reach  being  probably  called,  as  and  if  Napata  was  placed  lower  down  at 

it  now  is,  a   "lekke"  or  hirkeK)\  and  old  Dongola,  that  position  would  agree 

from  thenee  was  a  march  of  40  days  by  better  with  the  ancient  measurements, 

land  to  that  part  where  the  Nile  was  They  are — 

KP.              ^"'9'  dbUm.  Sag.  milM. 
9f«B  to  Napata  .  614  . .  nearly  474         Aaonan  to  Old  Dongola     ........      484 

AipaU to Mentf.  360  ..  above  33U 
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Dongola  to  Gebel  Berkel    .    80  (  Dongola  to     )   «^ 
O.  Berkel  to  Men«  Island.  2671  HeroBIilandX  ^^ 

Total 821 


The  Roman  mile  may  be  reckoned  I.  of  Gagaudes.    On  the  whole,  there 

at  4860  feet;  for  though  I  found  4785  is  good  reason  for  placing  Napata  at 

to  be  its  length,  by  measuring  two,  Qebel    Berkel ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 

marM  by  mUeetones  on  the  coast  of  greatest  errors  to  suppose  the  ancients 

STiia,  and  other  authorities  give  it  4842  must  always  be  right  in  their  distances, 

and  4828»  or  4820  feet,  Cava>  Canina  or  in  any  other  information.    The  name 

bas  shown  it  to  be  4861  English  feet,  fi-ape-t  seems  to  signify  "of  Ape-f  or 

or  mtees  1487*730.    The  great  remains  "  Tape,"  as  if  it  were  derived  from  or 

at  Qebel  Berkel,  and  the  manv  pyramids  an    ofibet   "of   Thebes"   {m    Harris's 

Daar  it,  argue  that  it  was  tLe  capital.  Standards);  and  it  was  not  unusual  to 

nslesB  indeed  it  was  merely  the  **  holy  give  the  names  of  Egyptian  cities  to 

hOl,'*  like  that  of  Saribat  el  Kh^em  in  those  of  Ethiopia,  as  wbs  ofken  done  in 

tlie  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  chosen  by  Nubia. 

tht  Egyptians  as  early  as  the  reign  of  The    Itinerary  of  Antoninus   gives 

Oibtasen  I.    If  "  the    small    city  of  these  names  of  places  in  Lower  Ethi- 

Kapata"  stood  at  old  Dongola  (formerly  opia  (or  Nubia): — 

caUed  Daakala),  which  was  evidently  ^        ^           ..       ^  .        .  ^         *•'• 

tbe  site  of  an  ancient  town,  and  has  Coiitra-^r««  to  Ptewibole  (Doftdd)  .   .   12 

long  besD  the  capital  of  that  part  of  ;        ;        Taphto*(T«fl.*  xkyfee)    \   u 

ubiopiay  this  might  account  for  MeroS  »        „        TatmU  (Kalababee)  .    .   ^8 

kariitf  a  similar  name,    "Dunkalah."  -        -        S^Sf  V^SJ^^T^^  '   ?2 

On  tSe  other  hand,  the  distance,  80  ;       ;       oS?(iSSS^^  \\\     A 

Koaan  miles,  from  Tergedum  to  Na-  .        „        Heira«7camiiMm     (Ma-T'    * 

pats,  ttreea  well  with  that  from  old  barraka) 4 

I)oBgo6r  to  Qebel  Berkel ;  and  the  large  ^ 

Jw    (?^  '^^  •  ""L  '^"^'^l  ^**"i!*  (A»x«t  »^  EngUahmUe.:  the  T«al  dlalano.  being 

wofe  old  DongoU  might  answer  to  the  .bout  7U  by  land,  and  by  water  aboai  84.) 
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passing  it,  you  come  again  to  the  stream  of  the  Nile,  which  runs 
into  the  lake.  Here  you  land,  and  travel  for  forty  days  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  since  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  further 
in  a  boat  on  account  of  the  sharp  peaks  which  jut  out  from  the 
water,  and  the  sunken  rocks  which  abound  in  that  part  of  the 
stream.  When  you  have  passed  this  portion  of  the  river  in  the 
space  of  forty  days,  you  go  on  board  another  boat  and  proceed 
by  water  for  twelve  days  more,  at  the  end  of  which  time  you 
reach  a  great  city  called  Meroe,  which  is  said  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  other  Ethiopians.®    The  only  gods  worshipped  by  the 


On  the  oppodie  bank: — 

HetnqTcamlnoii  to  Gontm-PMlcls 
^  «  Contra-Talmlfl 

.  Contztt-Taphls 

FhUn.    .    . 


(Aboat  eei  EngUih  miles.) 
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Pliny  (b.  xxiz.)  mentionB  the  towns 

taken  by  Petronius  on  his  way  to  Na- 

pata: — 

Ptdcit,  Primit, 

Jboodi.  Phttaarli. 

CamtnuU,  Attena. 

Sta47Bla>  ranftricable  for  Its  cataract 
/fapatOt  plundered  by  him;  and  he  went 
870  Mj.  above  S|yene. 

The  diBtancee  given  by  Pliny  are — 

M.P. 

IVom  Qyene  to  Hdraqrcamlnon .    ...    64 

„        .        Tama 76 

«        H        the  Ethiopian  district  of 

Enonymlton  ....  120 

Adna 64 

Pitarm 25 

Tergedmn  (between  which 
two  Is  the  Island  Ga- 

Ssndes) 106 

„        «        Kapata,  a  small  city  .    .    80 

614 
Tben  to  MeroS  Island,  the  dty  being  60  k.p. 
from  the  beginning  of  the  island    .    .  360 


m 
n 
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Ptolemy  (Qeog.  iv.  5,  7  &  8)  omits 
the  names  of  towns  between  Syene  and 
Pselcis;  but  opposite  Pselcis  he  places 
Metacompso;  and  then,  "after  Fsehis 
and  the  great  cataract  (of  Wadee  Hal- 
feh)  he  mentions  Tasitia,  Boon  {B6t9v\ 
Autoba,  Phthuri,  Pierfi,  Ptemythw 
{nrtfivels\  Abwicis,  Cambysis  cerarium, 
Erchoas,  Satachtha,  Mori  {M6pov\  Nacis, 
and  Tathis,  on  the  W.  bank;  and  on  the 
opposite  side  Pnups,  Berdthis,  Oerb6, 
Patssta,  Ponteris,  Primis-parva,  Arabis, 
Napata,  Sacol^  Sandacd,  Orbadari,  Rn- 
mis-magna>,  and  then  the  island  forming 


the  district  of  Meroe,  lying  between  the 
Nile  which  flows  to  the  W.  of  it,  and 
the  Astaboras  which  is  to  the  £.,  be- 
yond which  is  Sacolchd,  Esdr,  Dororum 
(A<&p«y)  Yicus,  and  then  the  junction 
of  the  Nile  and  Astapus.  But  hia 
adding  '*  and  then  the  junction  of  the 
Astaboras  and  the  Astapus''  tends  to 
mislead;  and  he  probably  meant  "of 
the  Astasobas  and  the  Astapus." — 
[G.  W.] 

*  This  is  in  contradistinction  to  the 
ro/A<(8«f,  which  in  this  instance  may 
have  been  merely  a  corruption  of  **  No- 
batse/'  since  an  agricultural  people  could 
not  have  been  nomade.  For  though 
late  writers  pretend  that  the  Nobatsa 
were  a  Libyan  people,  introduced  into 
the  yalley  of  the  Nile  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  it  is  evident  that  the  name  was 
of  early  date  and  Ethiopian,  haviug  been 
taken  from  the  ram-headed  deity,  prin- 
cipally worshipped  there,  Noub,  Noum, 
or  Nou,  who  was  the  Qreat  God  of 
Ethiopia  from  the  most  remote  periods 
(see  next  note,  and  App.  ch.  iii.  §  2). 
Ai0{o^  was  evidently  a  corruption  of  the 
Egyptian  name  for  southern  Ethiopia 
or  Nubia,  "Ethaush"  or  «Ethosh," 
the  ps  being  substituted  for  sh^  a  sound 
the  Greeks  could  neither  write  nor  pro- 
nounce. The  Greeks  (like  the  Arabs) 
often  adopted  a  word  having  some  sig- 
nification in  their  own  language,  if  it 
resembled  a  foreign  one,  and  the  Greek 
derivation  of  AlOior^  is  on  a  par  with 
that  of  Isis,  from  ^lais,  *' knowledge" 
(Plut.  de  Is.  s.  2),  and  many  others. 
The  isle  of  Meroe,  formed  by  three 
rivers,  as  Strabo  and  Josephus  state, 
was  the  peninsula  contained  between  the 
main  branch  of  the  Nile  on  the  west; 
the  Astapus  or  the  modem  Ab6wee 
Nile,  or  Bahr-el-Azrek,  with  its  tribu- 
tary the  Rahad  (probably  the  Astasobas) 
on  the  south;  and  the  Astaboras,  now 
the  A'tbara,  on  the  east;  and  according 
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inhatatanta  are  Japiter  and  Bacclma,*  to  whom  great  boDours  are 
paid.     There  ie  an  oracle  of  Jupiter  in  the  city,  which  directs 


loStrabo  (zii  and  ivii.  pp.  1095, 1162)        'Amiin  uid  Oairia  umwerad  to  Jupiter 
it  had  the  form  of  an  oblong  ahisld,     and  Baochua  ;  and  both  the  Amun  of 
meuiiriDg   3000    etadia   (at    Isoot    311      Thatwauidtherain-heBded  Nou  (Noum, 
miln)   tad    tOOO   gtndU   (about   113j    Noub,  or  Eneph)  were  Honhipped  in 
miles)   in  breadth  (seo  Plin.  ri  29).    Ethiopia.     Bjt  it  i>  this  Ia>t  duty  to 
Ths   cit;   of   Heroe    stood    near    the    whom  Herodotus  alludea;  for  ha  says 
modern  Dankalah,   remnrkabla  for  tta     "the  Egyptinne  call  Jupiter  Ammon," 
nnmerooi  pyramida,  27  m.  N.E.  of  the     and  in  later  time*  the  mn-headed  Ood 
modern  Shendy.     Napata  waa  also  the    wu  aUo  auppoaed  to  answer  do  Jupiter. 
o^iitBl  of  Ethiopia,  uid  that  too  at  a    This  is  ahowa  by  ioacriptioni  at  the 
WT  ramot«  period  ;   and  Heroe  was    Oasis  and  at  Syene,  where  bs  was  wor- 
probobly  the  seat  of  an  independent    shipped  under  the   name    of  Jupiter- 
DBgdom.     The  appeanuiee  of  the  pyn-    Ammon-Cenubis,  In  company  with  Sate 
mida  of  Dankal^  indeed  ahowa  it  to     (Juno)  and  Anouk^  (Vesta),  who  foimed 
have  been  very  ancient,  and  after  the     the  tnad  of  the  cataracts.     (See  note  ■ 
Egjptian  kinga   of  the   12th  and  18tb     oh.  42.)     Oairia,  the  Qod  of  the  dead, 
djniities  hod  eatablijihed  thenuelTSS  at     was  worshipped  in  Ethiopia,  aa  throiuli- 
K^ata,  Heroe  became  the  sola  capital    out  Egypt,  the  religious  ritea  of  uat 
of  the  Ethiopian   kings  ;   and  though    country  having  been  borrowed  from  the 
Hspatawaa  the  royal  seat  in  the  time     Egyptiana;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
of  the  Sabacoa  and  Tirhaka,  Meroe  Waa    theee  two  were  the  only  Oods  of  Etbi- 
■bll  the  metropolia  of  Southern  Ethi-     opta.     Btrabo  mentions  the  worship  of 
opa,  «  it  was  in  the  days  of  Herodotus     Hercules,   Pan,   and  Isis,  aa  well  as  a 
and  of  the  Ptolemies;  but  it  had  lost    barbaric  Ood',  at  Hsroe  (ivii.  565);  and 
all  its  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Ro-    in  the  temples  of  that  couotry,  whether 
mu  Empire.     The  pyramids  of  Noon    erected  by  Ethiopians  or  by  Egyptian 
doabtleaa  belonged  alao  tA  Napata,  the    monarcha  who  ruled  there,  many  other 
Migbbauring  ones  at  Oebel  Berkel  (Xa-     Ooda  shared  in  the  worship  paid  to  the 
pats)  itMlf  being  of  a  rather  more  recent     prindpaJ  deity  of  the   aonctuaiy.     Be- 
dala ;  and  though  the  pyramida  of  Don-    sides  many  of  the  usual  Egyptian  deities 
kalah  hare  so  great  an  appearance  of    are  some  of  uncommon  form  peculiar  to 
<^  the  tropical  rains  have  ^lad  an  eSbct    Ethioiria;  and  at  Wad;  Owatayb  ia  one 
on  them  to  which  those  of  Noori  were    with  three  lion's  heaiu  and  four  aims. 
Dot  subject;  and  no  ruins  of  temples 
oitt  at  Ueroe    of  an   antiquity  at  all 
axnpuable  to  that  of  the  oldest  once 
at  Qebel  Berkel.    The  notion  of  Dio- 
donis  and  Strabo  that  Heroe  woe  built 
by  Ounbysea  is  too  extravagant  to  be 
netieed.    There  are  some  curiously  for- 
liled  line*  on  the  hille  about  five  or  six  ^ 
miles  below  Qebel  Berkel,  commanding 
the  ^preaches  to  that  place,  by  the 
mo'  and  on  the  shore,  apparently  of 
Ethiopian  time.     I   believe  they  h»ve 
DM  been  noticed  ;  and   I   was  led  to 
naniae  UtEm  b;  perceiving  their  atone 
walls  upon  the  irr^j^larly  indented  cliOs 
tltey  Gorer.    They  extend  about  half-a- 
miie  inland  from  the  river,    and  Arom 
their  following  every  projecting  comer 
of  the  hilla,  the  total  number  of  feet  of 
waU  is  nearly  10,000;    but   there   are 
■M  vMioe*  of  bouses  or  other  buildings 
■itbin  the  area  they  enclose.— [O.  W.f 
Heroe  is  frequently  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Mimi/i  in  the  Atqrian 
Inacnptions.  t 
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the  warlike  expeditionfl  of  the  Ethiopians ;  when  it  commaads 
they  go  to  war/  and  in  whatever  direction  it  bids  them  marcb^ 
thither  straightway  they  carry  their  arms. 

30.  On  leaving  this  city,  and  again  mounting  the  stream,  in 
the  same  space  of  time  which  it  took  you  to  reach  the  capital 
from  Elephantine,  you  come  to  the  Deserters,^  who  bear  the 

more  like  an  Indian  than  an  Sgyptian  tinguish  between  priestly  rule  and  rali- 
God,  though  he  wears  a  head-dreaa  com-  gion,  knowing  that  blind  obedience  to 
mon  to  Qoda  and  Kings,  especially  in  the  priests  oUd  not  signify  obedience 
Ptolemalo  and  Roman  times.  He  was  to  the  divine  will;  but  these  Tested 
perhaps  the  barbaric  Qod  mentioned  by  rights  on  man's  credulity  seem  to  hsve 
Strabo.  The  whole  character  of  the  bMnafterwardsrevivedamongtheEtliio* 
temple  is  copied  from  Egypt,  and  the  pians,  and  the  expedition  sent  by  Mo- 
Amun  of  Thebes  and  the  ram-headed  hammed  Ali  up  the  White  Nile  leamt 
Noum  or  Noub  hold  the  most  oonspi-  that  the  same  custom  of  ordering  the 
cuous  places  there.  Indeed  the  nm»-  king  to  die  now  exists  among  some  of 
headed  God  wsa  the  chief  deity  through-  their  barbarous  descendants.  The  name 
out  Ethiopia;  and  though  a  lion-headed  of  Ergamenes  is  found  in  the  temple  of 
God  is  found  at  AmirtL,  as  well  as  at  Dakkeh,  in  Nubia. — [G.  W.I 
Wad^  Owatayb,  there  is  no  appearance  '  The  descendants  of  tne  240,000 
of  his  having  been  of  the  same  early  deserters  from  Psammetichus  lived,  ao- 
age  as  Noum,  and  the  king  whose  name  cording  to  Herodotus,  4  months'  journey 
occurs  on  both  temples  is  of  late  time,  above  Elephantine  (ch.  31),  frt>m  whiea 
It  is  to  these  two,  Jupiter  and  Osiris,  Meroe  stood  half-way.  He  reckons  (ch. 
that  Strabo  alludes  when  he  says,  *'  the  29)  56  davs  fr^m  Elephantine  to  Meroe, 
Ethiopians  acknowledge  two  Gods,  one  the  double  of  which  would  be  112, 
immortal,  the  cause  of  all  things,  the  instead  of  120  days;  and  Meroe  beiz^ 
other  mortal,  who  has  no  name,"  or  half-way  would  require  the  country  of 
more  properly  whose  name  was  not  the  AutomoU  to  be  in  the  modem 
uttered,  the  mysterious  Ositis,  who  had  Abyssinia.  They  were  called  *A<r/M(x9 
lived  on  earth,  and,  dying,  haud  become  in  alluBion  to  their  original  post  on  tSm 
the  judge  of  men  in  a  future  state.  He  "left,"  not  of  the  king,  out  of  the 
also  mentions  other  inferior  Gods. —  Egyptian  army,  tiie  cause  of  their  de- 
f  G.  W.]  sertion  (see  following  note).  This  word 
^  The  influence  of  the  priests  at  may  be  traced  in  the  shmnal,  '*  left,"  of 
Meroe,  through  the  belief  that  they  the  Arabic;  and  Esar,  a  city  men- 
spoke  the  commands  of  the  Deity,  is  tioned  by  Pliny,  17  days  from  Meroe, 
more  fully  shown  by  Strabo  and  Dio-  where  the  Egyptian  deserters  lived  300 
dorus,  who  say  it  was  their  custom  to  years,  is  remarkable  frt>m  having  tho 
send  to  the  king,  when  it  pleased  them,  same  signification  in  Arabic,  yeaArheinf; 
and  order  him  to  put  an  end  to  himself,  also  **  the  left."  Some  have  derived 
in  obedience  to  Uie  will  of  the  oraole  the  name  of  Axum  in  Abyssinia  tnmx 
imparted  to  them ;  and  to  such  a  degree  'Aa/idX'  According  to  Strabo  (xviL  p. 
had  they  contrived  to  enslave  the  un-  541)  they  were  cslled  Sembritee,  or 
derstanding  of  those  princes  Sebritea,  meaning  "strangers,"  which 
by  superstitious  fears,  that  may  either  be  compounded  of  the 
the^  were  obeyed  without  op-  Egyptian  shemmo,  **  stranger,"  and  heri 
position.  At  length,  a  king,  (or  mherx),  "new;"  or  be  taken  from 
called  Emmenes,  a  contem-  the  name  of  the  country  they  inhabited, 
porary  of  Ptolemy  PhUadel-  Saba;  for  "Sembritee'^'  is  the  same  as 
phus,  dared  to  disobey  their  "Sebritea,"  mb  being  often  pronounced 
orders,  and  havine  entered  simply  6.  It  is  remarkable  that  Strabo 
"  the  golden  chapel  with  his  places  the  country  they  inhabited,  called 
soldiers,  caused  them  to  be  put  Teneais,  inland  from  the  port  of  Saba 
to  death  in  his  stead,  and  (xvii.  p.  530).  They  lived  in  an  isluid 
aboUshed  the  custom  (Died,  above  that  of  Meroe,  and  in  his  time 
iii.  6 ;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  1163),  they  were  subject  to  one  of  tlie  many 
Ergamenes  had  "  studied  the  philosophy  queens  who  at  various  periods  ruled 
of  Greece,"  and  had  the  sense  to  dis-  Ethiopia:  for  there  was  a  queen  OT>i^f>iyf> 
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name  of  ABmach.    This  word,  translated  into  our  language, 
means  ^'the  men  who  stand  on  the  left  hand  of  the  king.'*' 


intlietiiiieof  Petroniiu;  and  this  titl«,  U  strongly  oonfirmed  by  th«  diacoTerr  of 

nther  than  name,  passed,  according  to  an  inscription  at  Aboosimbel  in  Nubia^ 

Pliny  (yi.  39),  from  one  queen  to  another  written  apparently  by  the  Greeks  who 

for  many  years.    The  monuments  of  aocompanied    P&ammetiohus    when   in 

Gebel  Berkel,   and  other  places,   also  pursuit  of  the  deserters.    These  Greeks 

ihow  that  queens  frequently  held  the  were  the  lonians  and  Carians  taken  into 

•oeptre  in  Ethiopia ;  but  the  queen  of  his  pay,  in  order,  as  Herodotus  was  told 

Skeba  in  Solomon's  time,  claimed  by  (ch.   152),  to   aid   in    dethroning   his 

the  Abyssinians,  was  evidently  not  from  ooUeagues,  though  in  reality  from  the 

that  countiy,  for  Shebik  was  probably  advantage   of  employing    the   Greeki 

in  the  southern  part  of  Arabia^   and  against    the   increasing   power  of  his 

the  Arabians,  like  the  Ethiopians,  were  Asiatic  neighbours   (see  note  *  on  ch. 

frequently  governed  by  queens.    (See  152).    The  first  Greeks  known  to  Uie 

note  to  Book  iii.  ch.  107).    The  name  I^gyptians  being  lonians  led  to  the  name 

Si^  may  point  out  a  connexion  with  Ionian  being  uterwards  used  by  them 

the  country  where   the  /itm-god   was  for  all  Grades,  as  we  find  in  tne  Ro- 

woxshipped  {stAa  meaning  "  lion  ");  and  setta  stone,  and  other  documents.    The 

Josephns  (Ajitiq.  ii.  5)  says  that  Saba  Asiatics,   for  a  similar  reason,  called 

waa  a  name  of  Meroe.    The  withdrawal  the  Ghreeks   "lonians/'   "the  race  of 

of  the  Egyptian  troops  to  Ethiopia  is  Javan."    Ionia  in  the  Nakhsh-i-Rustam 

readily  explained  by  the  intercourse  that  Inscription  is  "Tavan^,**  or  Tund,  and 

had  so  long  subsisted  between  the  two  the  ancient  Greeks  are  still  known  Sn 

ooontries.    The  royal,  family  of  Ethi-  Arabic  %a  the  "Tunini,"  or  "lunAnL" 

opia  WBB  often  related  by  marriage  to  The  inscription  states  that  Psammeti- 

that  of  ESgypt,  which  accounts  for  some  chus  himself  went  as  far  as  Elephantine, 

princes  of  Cush  having  the  title  "  royal  the  Greeks  being  sent    forward  with 

son"  in  the  Theban  sculptures  (though  some  of  his  adherents  into  Ethiopia; 

these  are  mostly  Egyptian  viceroys,  and  and  the  point  where  they  had  a  parley 

•ons  of  Pharaohs) ;  and  the  fact  of  the  with  the  deserters  was  apparently,  from 

royal  sucoession  having  been  maintained  the  inscription,  near  Kerkis,  some  dis- 

in  the  female  line  explains  the  reason  of  tance  above  Aboosimbel,  where  on  their 

so  many  (|ueens  having  ruled  in  Ethi-  return  they  left  this  record  of  their 

opia.    This  too  gave  the  Ethiopians  a  journey,    ft  is  also  curious  from  its 

(mm  on  the  throne  of  £gypt  when  the  style ;  and  from  the  early  indication  of 

direct  line  failed,  and  accounts  for  the  the  long  vowels,  H  and  O  (the  latter 

Sabaeos  and  others  occasionally  obtain-  apparently  an    0  with  a  dot  in    the 

ing  the  crown  of  Eg^t  by  right  and  not  centre),  which — ^as  well  as  other  arga- 

by  conquest. — [Q.  W.]  ments — ^proves  that  they  came  gradually 

*  Diodorus  says  that  the  reason  of  the  into  use,  and  long  ben>re  the  time  of 

Egyptian  troops  deserting  from  Ptam-  Simonides,  who  was  not  bom  till  556  B.O. 

oaetichus  was  his  having  placed  them  The  reign  of  Psammetichus  dates  in  the 

in  the  i!f/t  wing,  while  the  right  was  middle  of  the  7th  century  b.c.    The  in- 

Siven  to  the  strangers  in  his   army,  scripUon,  of  which  the  following  is  a 

which  is  not  only  more  probable  than  transcript,  is  thus  translated  by  Coldnel 

the  reason  assigned  by  Herodotus,  but  Leake: — "King    Psamatichus    having 

fAr/AfO//?A80A/To;^/fAiE<PA/yT/NAAf>i'AMAT/XO 

'"^VTA^r/^AyAA^To/5  VN^^AM  ATlXo  I  To  I  ®  POKA*^ 
EHAEoisJBA®  O  N^E  KE  PK I  o^KArvpe^Evi5or<rAMo 

ANlBA^o^Ao5o^oBxE^orA^»MToAlrv^^/o$AEAMAil^ 

E/W^  e  A  Ar-V  E  APX  o  N  AMo  I B  »XOK  A I  n  iPAEQo5  0  VjJ^AM^i 

eome  to  Elephantine,  thos*  who  were  above  Keikis,  to  where  the  river  rises  (?) 

with  PkMDfttiohiis,  tha  son  of  Theoeles,  the  Egyptian  AmasLs.  The  writer 

wrote  this.    They  sailed,  and  came  to  is  Damearohon  the  son  of  Amcebiohus, 
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These  Deserters  are  Egyptians  of  the  warrior  caste,  who,  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  went  over  to  the 
Ethiopians  in  the  reign  of  king  Psammetichus.  The  cause  of 
their  desertion  was  the  following : — ^Three  garrisons  were  main- 
tained in  Egypt  at  that  time,^  one  in  the  city  of  Elephantine 
against  the  Ethiopians,  another  in  the  Felusiac  Daphn®,^  against 
the  Syrians  and  Arabians,  and  a  third,  against  the  Libyans,  in 
Marea.  (The  very  same  posts  are  to  this  day  occupied  by  the 
Persians,  whose  forces  are  in  garrison  both  in  BaphnsB  and  in 
Elephantine.)  Now  it  happened,  that  on  one  occasion  the 
garrisons  were  not  relieved  during  the  space  of  three  years ;  the 
soldiers,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  consulted  together, 
and  having  determined  by  common  consent  to  revolt,  marched 
away  towards  Ethiopia.  Psammetichus,  informed  of  the  move- 
ment, set  out  in  pursuit,  land  coming  up  with  them,  besought 
them  with  many  words  not  to  desert  the  gods  of  their  country, 
nor  abandon  their  wives  and  children.  "  Nay,  but,"  said  one  of 
the  deserters  with  an  unseemly  gesture,  "  wherever  we  go,  we 
are  sure  enough  of  fincung  wives  and  children."  Arrived  in 
Ethiopia,  they  placed  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  king. 
In  return,  h«  made  them  a  present  of  a  tract  of  land  which 
belonged  to  certain  Ethiopians  with  whom  he  was  at  feud, 
bidding  them  expel  the  inhabitants  and  take  possession  of  their 


and    Felephua    (?)    the    son    of  IJdar  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  was  no 

znua"  (?).    (Thifl  Ph  looks  rather  like  Q  in  public  documents  till  the  archon- 

the  old  K  or  Q.)    In  the  same  place  are  ship  of  Euclid,  b.c.  403.    But  the  long 

sereral  other  inscriptions,  some  of  the  Towels  were  used  earlier  by  the  Greeks  of 

same  style  and  time,  and  others  written  Asia  Minor.   The  O  and  2  were  changed 

by  Phoenicians  in  their  language,  the  to  u  and  G  in  the  age  of  the  later 

date  of  which  is  unknown.    If  this  vras  Ptolemies,  and  were  re-introduced  in 

the  3rd,  instead  of  the  Ist  Psammeti-  the  reign  of  Adrian. — [Q.  W.] 
chus,  "the  Egyptian  Ama8iB"ma.yhave         *  It  was  always  the  custom  of  the 

been  the  general,   afterwards  kmg  of  Egyptians  to  have  a  garrison  stationed, 

EjQTpt;  for  Herodotus,  who  only  men-  as  Herodotus  states,  on  the  frontier,  at 

tions  one  Psammetichus,  may  have  been  Elephantine,  at  DaphnsB  of  Pelusium, 

wrong  in  supposing  the  desertion  of  the  and  at  Marea;  but  in  the  time  of  the 

troops  took    place  under   the  son  of  victorious  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty 

Keco.  This  would  bring  the  date  of  the  others  were  stationed  at 'Semneh,  above 

inscription  within  600  B.C.    (See  note '  the  second  cataract,  and  also  farther 

on  ch.  161,  and  hist,  notice  App.  ch.  south  in  Upper  Ethiopia,  as  well  as  iu 

viii.  §  34.)    There  is  a  coin  of  Thrace  various  parts  of  Asia  where  they  had 

of  date  about  550  b.c.  which  has  the  extended  their  conquests,   which  last 

A  (in  Millingen),  though  many  much  were  only  finally  taken  from  them  in 

later  have  not  the  long  vowels.    Coins  the  time  of  Neco  II.,  the  son  and  sue- 

and    vases  are  no  authorities  against  cesser  of  this  Psammetichus.— j[G.  W.] 
their  use,   as    the    archaic    style  was        '  Daphns,  Daphn€,  or  Daphnes  was 

imitated  to  a  late  time.    Some  inscrip-  16  Roman  miles  from  Pelusium,  accord- 

tions,  as  that  of  Potidea  in  the  British  ing  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.     It 

Museum,  as  late  as  432,  have  no  H  nor .  was  the  Tahpanhes  of  Scripture.    See 

a.    The  B  is  XS,  and  the  Y  is  «2;  and  Jer.  xliii.  8 ;  Ezek.  zzz.  18.— [G.  W.] 
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territory.  From  the  time  that  this  settlement  was  formed,  their 
acquaintance  with  Egyptian  manners  has  tended  to  civilise  the 
Ethiopians.' 

31.  Thus  the  course  of  the  Nile  is  known,  not  only  throughout 
Egypt,  but  to  the  extent  of  four  months'  journey  either  by  land 
or  water  above  the  Egyptian  boundary ;  for  on  calculation  it  will 
be  found  that  it  takes  that  length  of  time  to  travel  from  Ele- 
phantine to  the  country  of  the  Deserters.  There  the  direction 
of  the  river  is  from  west  to  east.^  Beyond,  no  one  has  any 
certaiQ  knowledge  of  its  course,  since  the  country  is  uninhabited 
by  reason  of  the  excessive  heat. 

32.  I  did  hear,  indeed,  what  I  will  now  relate,  from  certain 
natives  of  Cyrgn^.  Once  upon  a  time,  they  said,  they  were  on  a 
visit  to  the  oracular  shrine  of  Ammon,^  when  it  chanced  that  in 


*  Thia  would  be  a  strong  arj^ument,  its  answers  were  sought  in  the  solution 
if  required,  against  the  notion  of  civili-  of  difficult  questions  in  the  days  of 
6&tioD  having  come  from  the  Ethiopians  Juvenal,  "after  the  cessation  of  the 
to  Egypt;  but  the  monuments  prove  Delphic  oracle."  In  consulting  the  god 
beyond  all  question  that  the  Ethiopians  at  the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  it  was  custom- 
borrowed  fron^  Egypt  their  religion  and  ary,  says  Quintus  Curtius,  "for  the 
their  habits  of  civilisation.  They  even  priests  to  carry  the  figure  of  the  god  in 
adopted  the  Egyptian  as  the  language  a  gilded  boat,  ornamented  with  nume- 
of  religion  and  of  the  court,  which  it  rous  silver  paters  hanging  from  it  on 
continaed  to  be  till  the  power  of  the  both  sides,  behind  which  fofiowed  a  train 
Phara»hB  had  fallen,  and  their  dominion  of  matrons  and  virgins  singing  a  certain 
was  again  confined  to  the  frontier  of  uncouth  hymn,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Ethiopia.  It  was  through  Egypt  too  coimtry,  with  a  view  to  propitiate  the 
tbat  Christianity  passed  into  Ethiopia,  deity,  and  induce  him  to  return  a  satis- 
eyen  in  the  age  of  the  Apostles  (Acts  factory  answer."  See  the  boat  or  ark  of 
▼iii.  27),  as  is  shown  by  the  eunuch  of  Nou  (Nef)  in  the  Temple  of  Elephantine 
queen  Oandace  (see  note'  on  this  chap-  in  PI.  56,  57  of  Dr.  Toung  and  the 
ter).  Other  proofs  of  their  early  con-  Egyptian  Society.  Of  the  appearance 
tenion  are  also  found,  as  in  the  inscrip-  of  the  Ood  he  says,  "  id  quod  pro  Deo 
tions  at  Farras,  above  Aboosimbel,  one  colitur,  non  eandem  emgiem  habet, 
of  iHiieh  has  the  date  of  Diocletian,  quam  yulgo  Diis  artifices  acoommoda- 
thoQgh  the  Nobatse  are  said  not  to  yerunt,  umbriculo  maxime  similis  est 
bave  become  Christians  till  the  reigu  habitus,  smaragdis  et  gemmis  coagmen- 
of  Justinian.  The  erroneous  notion  of  tatus:"  but  the  word  umbriculo  has  per- 
Sgypt  having  boirowed  from  Ethiopia  plezed  all  commentators. 
BBay  perhaps  have  been  derived  from  All  the  cultivable  spots,  abounding 
the  return  of  the  Egyptian  court  to  with  springs,  in  that  desert,  are  called 
Egypt  alter  it  had  retired  to  Ethiopia  Wah ;  the  chief  of  which  are  the  See- 
on  the  invasion  of  the  Shepherds. —  wah,  the  Little  Oasis,  the  Wah  sur- 
[O.W.]  named  e'  Dakhleh,  •'.  e.,  "the  inner/' 
^ '  This  only  applies  to  the  white  or  western,  and  the  Wah  el  Khaigeh, 
nver,  or  western  branch  of  the  Nile. —  "the  outer  Oasis,**  to  the  east  of  it, 
[0.  W.l  which  is  the  Great  Oasis.  The  others, 
'  This  was  in  the  modem  Oasis  of  of  El  Hayz,  Farifreh,  and  the  Oases  of 
SM-wah  (Siwah),  where  remains  of  the  the  Blacks,  in  the  interior,  to  the  west- 
^ple  are  still  seen.  The  oracle  long  ward,  are  small,  and  some  of  them  only 
fontinued  in  great  repute,  and  though  temporarily  inhabited ;  but  those  above 
in  8trabo*s  time  it  b^an  to  lose  its  im-  mentioned  are  productive,  and  abound 
portaDce(the  mode  of  divination  learnt  in  palms,  fruit-trees,  rice,  barley,  and 
fromEtniriahaving  superseded  the  con-  vanous  productions.  They  are  not,  as 
■oltation  of  the  distant  Ammon),  still  often  supposed,  cultivated  spots  in  the 
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the  conise  of  conyeisation  with  Etearchus,  the  Ammonian  king, 
the  talk  fell  npon  the  Nile,  how  that  its  sources  were  unknown 
to  all  men.  Etearchus  upon  this  mentioned  that  some  Nasa- 
monians*  had  once  come  to  his  court,  and  when  asked  if  thej 
codd  give  any  information  coneeming  the  uninhabited  parts  of 
Libya,  had  told  the  following  tale.  (The  Nasamonians  are  a 
Libyan  race  who  occupy  the  Syrtis,  and  a  tract  of  no  great  size 
towards  the  east.^)  They  said  there  had  grown  up  among  them 
some  wild  young  men,  the  sons  of  certain  chiefs,  who,  when  they 
came  to  man's  estate,  indulged  in  aU  manner  of  extravagancies, 
and  among  other  things  drew  lots  for  five  of  their  number  to  go 
and  explore  the  desert  parts  of  Libya,  and  try  if  they  could  not 
penetrate  further  than  any  had  done  previously.  (The  coast  of 
Libya  along  the  sea  which  washes  it  to  the  north,  throughout  its 
entire  length  from  Egypt  to  Cape  Soloeis,^  which  is  its  furthest 
point,  is  inhabited  by  Libyans  of  many  distinct  tribes  who  possess 
the  whole  tract  except  certain  portions  which  belong  to  the 
Phceoicians  and  the  Greeks.^     Above  the  coast-line  and  the 


midat  of  an  endless  level  tract  of  sand.  Book  iv.  oh.  42).    Herodotus,  too,  mea- 

but  abrupt    depressions   in    the  high  sures  the  breadth  of  Libya  from  Egypt 

table-land,  portions  of  which  are  irri-  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  northern 

gated  by  running  streams,  and,  being  ooast,  not  to  the  most  westerly  head- 

nuTounded  by  clififs  more  or  less  pre-  land  to  the  south  of  it,  which  too  he  is 

cipitous,  are  in  appearance  not  unlike  a  not  likely  to  have  known ;  and  Aristotle 

portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  with  (De  Mundo,  3)  shows  the  Qreeks  mea- 

its  palm-trees,  villages,   and    gardens,  sured  the  extent  of  Africa  E.  and  W., 

tnnsported  to  the  desert,  without  its  only  along  the  northern  coast,  by  saying 

rivar,  and  bordered  by  a  aandy  plain  "  it  extends  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules." 

naehing  to  the  hills  that  suiround  it,  [O.  W.] 

m  which  stunted  tamarisk  bushes,  coarse  '  That  is,  the  Cyrenaica,  and  the  pos- 

pMses,  and  desert  plants  struggle  to  sessions  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Cartha- 

iMp  themselves  above  the  drifted  sand  ginians,  or  more  properly  the  Pcsni,  on 

that  ooUects  around  them.— [G.  W.]  the  N.  and  W.  coasts.    Poeni,  Punici, 

*  This  word  seems  to  be  "  J^aksi  and  Phcsnices  were  the  same  name  of 
iflutti,*'  or  "  Negroes  of  Ammonitis,"  the  race,  oi,  or  a,  and  u  having  the  same 
or  Northern  Libya  ;  Nahai  being  the  sound  in  Greek.  Carthaginian  signified 
Egyptian  name  for  the  Negroes  -  of  properly  the  people  of  Carthage,  as 
A&ica.  See  my  note  on  oh.  182,  Book  Tyrians  did  the  "  Phosnicians  of  Tyre  ;'* 
iv.~rG.  W.]  for  the  PhcBnicians  called  themselves 

^  vide  infra  iv.  172, 173.  from  the  name  of  their  towns,  Tynans, 

*  This  is  supposed  by  Rennell  to  be  SidonianB,&c.  Cartha,  the  "city,"  was 
Cape  CcaUin,  near  Mogador,  on  the  W.  first  applied  to  Tyre,  from  which  Her- 
ooist  of  Africa;  but,  with  great  defer-  cules  obtained  the  title  of  Meloarthus, 
cooe  to  so  high  an  authority,  I  am  in*  or  Melek-Kartha,  "  Lord  of  the  City," 
elioed  to  thmk  it  Cape  Spartel,  near  corrupted  into  Melioertes  or  MelioartuB, 
l^er,  as  Uie  Persian  Sataspes,  con*  "  who,"  Sanchoniatho  says,  "  was  Her^ 
<leomed  by  Xerxes  to  undertake  the-  cules,"  and  who  in  a  Phoenician  insorip- 
yoyage  round  Africa,  is  said,  afbsr  sail-  tion  at  Malta  is  called  Adonin  Melkarth 
lag  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  Baal  Tsura,  KIV  hv^  T)yho  MIK 
(Pfllars  of  Hercules)  and  doubling  the  «  our  Lord  Melkarth,  Baal  of  Tyre. 
Libyan  promontory  caUed  Soloeis,  to  Carthagena(Carthagina,Cartluige)was 
baTe  steered  southwards,  for  hers  the  KartbaYena,  the  *<new  dty**  (leaiH^ 
wotherly  eouna  evidently  begins  (see  xrfxif),  in  opposition  to  the  parent  Tyre, 
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country  inhabited  by  the  maritime  tribes,  Libya  is  full  of  wild 
beasts ;  while  beyond  the  wild  beast  region  there  is  a  tract  which 
is  wholly  sand,  very  scant  of  water,  and  utterly  and  entirely  a 
desert^  The  young  men  therefore,  despatched  on  this  errand 
by  their  comrades  wil^  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  and  provisions, 
travelled  at  first  through  the  inhabited  region,  passing  which 
they  came  to  the  wild  beast  tract,  whence  they  finally  entered 
upon  the  desert,  which  they  proceeded  to  cit)8S  in  a  direction 
fojm  east  to  west.  After  journeying  for  many  days  over  a  wide 
extent  of  sand,  they  came  at  last  to  a  plain  where  they  observed 
trees  growing ;  approaching  them,  and  seeing  fruit  on  them,  they 
proceeded  to  gather  it  While  they  were  thus  engaged,  there 
came  upon  them  some  dwarfish  men,^  under  the  middle  height, 


or  to  IJticai  t.  e.  Atika,  the  "  old  **  (city),  A  record  seema  BtiU  to  be  preserved 
which  was  founded  before  by  the  Pho9-  of  the  Phoenician  trade  on  the  western 
nicianB  on  the  African  coast  about  B.C.  coast  of  Africa  in  the  peculiar  glaaa- 
1520,  or  according  to  Velleius  Pater*  beads  found  there,  which  are  known  to 
cuius  (i.  2),  at  the  same  time  asMegara,  be  ancient,  and  are  now  highly  prized. 
B.C.  1131.  Utica  was  probably  not  so  The  Venetians  send  out  a  modem  un- 
called till  after  the  building  of  Carthage  perfect  imitation  of  them  to  Africa. 
(as  Musr-el-Atika  received  that  name  They  are  also  said  to  have  been  found 
after  the  foundation  of  the  new  Musr,  in  Cornwall  and  in  Ireland. — {Q.  W.I 
or  Cairo).  The  "  new  town,"  Cartha-  *  Vide  infA,  iv.  181,  for  the  divisum 
gena,  was  the  "  nova  Carthago  "  of  Dido  of  Africa  into  three  regions ;  and  for  the 
(Ovid,  Ep.  Dido  to  JEn. ;  Virg.  ^n.  i.  true  character  of  the  desert,  see  note  on 
366) ;  but  it  was  founded  B.C.  1259,  long  iv.  185. 

before  Dido's    supposed  time.      Some  *  Men  of  diminutive  nze  really  exist 

think  it  was  built  more  than  two  centu-  in  Africa,  bat  the  Kasamones  probably 

ries  after  Gades  and  Tartessus  in  Spain,  only  knew  of  some  by  report.     Thoee 

and  Velleius  Paterculus  sayB  Qades  was  to  the  8.W.   of  Abyssinia  are   called 

a  few  years  older  than  Utica.    He  dates  Dokos.    Dr.  Erapf  says  they  have  dark 

the  building  of  Carthage  by  Elisaa,  or  olive  complexions,  and  live  in  a  com- 

Dido,  60  years  before  Rome,  or  813  B.C.  pletely    savage    state,    having   neither 

(1.  6) ;  but  his  authority  is  of  no  weight,  houses,  temples,  nor  holy  trees,  like  the 

(Cp.  Justin,  xviii.  5.)      Cartha  is  the  Gallas;  yet  with  an  idea  of  a  higher 

same  as  Kiriath,  common  in  Hebrew  Being  cidled  Ter,  to  whom  they  pray 

names.    Some  object  to  the  above  deri-  with  their  head  upon  the  ground  and 

▼ation  of  Cartha-jena,  because  jena  or  their  feet  'supported  upright  against  a 

yena,  "new,"  is  not  a  Semitic,  but  a  tree,  or  a  stone.    They  have  no  lavTs, 

Turk  or  Tartar  word,  and  is  pro2>erlv  and  no  arms,  but  feed  on  roots,  mice, 

yengi  or  yeki ;  and  they  prefer  the  Qreek  serpents,  honey,  etc.    They  are  about 

Carchedo  as  the  name  of  the  city,  de-  4  feet  high.     They  are  not  Negroes, 

riving  it  from  Caer  or  Car,  and  hedWi  or  (See  EthnologioJ  Journal,  No.  1,  p.  43, 

Atfrft^, "  new."   The  latter  word  is  found  and  No.  2.)    Some  have  thought  the 

in  Bezetha,  "  New-town  "  (Joseph.  Bell.  Simla  Sylvanus  of  Africa  gave  rise  to 

Jud.  V.  4).    But  whether /ena  is  admis-  the  story,  agreeing  as  it  does  with  their 

sible  or  no,  Cartha  is  the  substantive,  as  description  by  Photius  (Cod.  iii.  Bibl.  p. 

in  Melkarth,  or  Melek  Eartha,  **  Lord  8) :   "  dirb   Si  rpix&y  MaavfA4povs   9i& 

of  the  City  **  applied  to  Hercules  in  wayrhs  rov  ff^futros"    The  pippnies  are 

Phoenician  inscriptions,  and  found  in  mentioned  by  Homer  (II.  iii.   6)  and 

Carteia  and  Kiriath.    The  resemblance  others,  and  often  represented  on  Ghneek 

of  the  name  of  its  citadel  Byrsa  (said  to  vases.    Homer  and  Aristotle  (Hist.  An. 

have  been  called  from  the  hide)  to  those  viii.  12)  place  them  near  the  sources  of 

of  Borsippa,  or  Birs-Nimroud,  and  the  the  Nile,  which  might  asree  with  the 

Arab  Bounn  near  Babylon,  is  singular.  Dokos.  Pliny  (vi.  19),  PhUostratus  (Yit. 
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who  seized  them  and  carried  them  off.  The  Nasamonians  could 
not  nnderstand  a  word  of  their  language,  nor  had  they  any 
acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  Nasamonians.  They  were 
led  across  extensive  marshes,  and  finally  came  to  a  town,  where 
all  the  men  were  of  the  height  of  their  conductors,  and  black- 
oomplexioned.  A  great  river  flowed  by  the  town,*  running  from 
west  to  east,  and  containing  crocodiles. 

33.  Here  let  me  dismiss  Etearchus^  the  Ammonian,  and  his 
story,  only  adding  that  (according  to  the  Cyrenaeans)  he  declared 
that  the  Nasamonians  got  safe  back  to  their  country,  and  that 
the  men  whose  city  they  had  reached  were  a  nation  of  sorcerers. 
With  respect  to  tlie  river  which  ran  by  their  town,  Etearchus 
conjectured  it  to  be  the  Nile ;  ®  and  reason  favours  that  view. 
For  the  Nile  certainly  flows  out  of  Libya,  dividing  it  down  the 
middle,  and  as  I  conceive,  judging  the  unknown  from  the  known, 
rises  at  the  same  distance  from  its  mouth  as  the  Ister.*    This 


ApoU.  Ty.  iii.  47),  and  others,  place  which  the  Kile  comes  in  the  East  (xvii. 

them  in  India  (see  Cteaias  Ind.  §  11).  p.   1116),   as  well    as    his    large  lake 

Stnbo  (i.  p.  50)  sstb  the  fable  was  in-  Pseb6a,  above  Meroe,  was  evidently  the 

▼ented  by  Homer,  who  represented  them  modem  Dembea  of  Abyssinia,  the  Coloe 

IiTiiig  by  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  whither  Palus  of  Ptolemy's  Astapus,  through 

the  cranes  retiring  from  the  winter  and  which  the  Blue  (or  Black)  Nile  runs. 

taowB  of  the  north  brought  slaughter  See  Plin.  viii.  21,  "Liake  Nigris,"  and 

sod  death  on  the  Pygmsean  race.    He  v.  9;  and  compare  Strabo,zvii.  p.  1162. 

thinks  that  certain  little  men  of  Ethiopia  — FG.  W.] 

vers  the  origin  of  the  fable  (zvii.  p.        *  The  meaning  of  this  passage  has 

1162),  as  Aristotle  does  (H.  An.  viii.  been    much    disputed,    but    Scbweig- 

12),  who  calls  them  Troglodytea.  Pomp,  hseuser's  final  decision  upon  it  (Lex. 

Mela  (iii.  8)  places  them  very  far  south,  Herod,  ad  voo.  fiirpov),  which  is  here 

ud  speaks  of  their  fighting,  with  the  followed,  may  be  accepted  as  fairly  satis- 

cnnes,    "pro    satis    frugibus."      (Cp.  factory.    Herodotus  does  not  intend  any 

Stnbo  L  p.  53 ;  xviL  p.  1162.)    iElian  such  exact  correspondency  between  the 

(Hist.  An.  XV.  29)  has  a  fable  of  Juno  Nile  and  the  Danube  as  Larcher  (note 

taming  their  queen  **  Oercma  '*  into  a  ad  he.),   much  less  such  as  Niebuhr 

crsne.--[G.  W.J  (Scythia.  p.  40,  Engl.  Trans.)  and  Dahl- 

*  It  seems  not  improbable  that  we  mann  (Life,  p.  65)  imagined.     He  is 

have  here  a  mention  of  the  river  Niger,  only  speaking  of  the  comparative  length 

sod  of  the  ancient  representative  of  the  of  the  two  streams,  and  conjectures  that 

mmlamcityof  Tmbudoo.  See  Blakesley  they  are  equal  in  this  respect.    Herein 

sdloc.  no  doubt  he  exhibits  his  over-love  of 

'  If  Etearchus  was  not  a  oormption  symmetry  (see  note  to  Book  iv.  oh.  181); 

of  a  native  name,  he  must  have  been  a  but  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  suppose, 

Ore^  probably  from  that  Oasis  having  with  Niebuhr,  that  he  considered  the 

been  conquered  by  the  Cyremaans. —  two  streams  to  correspond  tn  all  points, 

[6.  W.^  and  because  the  Nile  made  an  angle  in 

'  This  laiKB  river,  which  traversed  its  course  above  the  country  of  the  De- 

the  centre  of  Africa,  and  abounded  in  serters  (ch.  31),  regarded  the  Danube 

enwodiles  (ch.  22),  probably  represented  as  making  a  similai*  angle  in  the  upper 

more  than  one  of  tne  rivers  which  run  parts  of  Thrace.     There  is  absolutely 

to  the  Atlantic  from  Central  Africa ;  no  indication  of  his  having  entertainea 

and  the  marsh  or  lake  it  traversed  was  any  such  notion.  His  placing  the  sources 

in  like  manner   not    confined  to  the  of  the  Danube  in  the  country  of  the 

Tdiad,  or  any  particular  one  of  those  Celts,  near  the  city  Pyr£n^,  implies  no 

npons.     One  ii  Strabo's  lakes,  from  doubt  a  oonsideraole  error  as  to  the 
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latter  river  has  its  source  in  the  country  of  the  Celts  near  the 
city  Pyrend,  and  runs  through  the  middle  of  Europe,  dividing  it 
into  two  portions.  The  Celts  live  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules, 
and  border  on  the  Cynesians,^  who  dwell  at  the  extreme  west  of 
Europe.  Thus  the  Ister  flows  through  the  whole  of  Europe 
before  it  finally  empties  itself  into  the  Euxine  at  Istria,^  one  of 
the  colonies  of  the  Milesians." 

34.  Now  as  this  river  flows  through  regions  that  are  inhabited, 
its  course  is  perfectly  well  known ;  but  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
no  one  can  give  any  account,  since  Libya,  the  country  through 
which  it  passes,  is  desert  and  without  inhabitants.  As  far  as  it 
was  possible  to  get  information  by  inquiry,  I  have  given  a  de- 
scription of  the  stream.  It  enters  Egypt  from  the  parts  beyond. 
Egypt  lies  almost  exactly  opposite  the  mountainous  portion  of 
Cilida,^  whence  a  lightly-equipped  traveller  may  reach  Sindp6 
on  the  Euxine  in  five  days  by  the  direct  route.^  Sinop^  lies 
opposite  the  place  where  the  Ister  falls  into  the  sea.^     My 

rqgion  from  which  that  riyer  flows,  but  name  undoubtedly  remains  in  the  mo- 
it  is  interesting  as  exhibiting  a  dim  dem  Wisteri,  on  the  road  from  Kostendje 
aoquaintanoe  with  the  name  and  posi-  to  Bahadagh,  but  the  ancient  town  must 
tion  of  the  Pyrenean  range,  of  which  have  been  nearer  the  coast — perhaps  at 
not  only  Heoateeus,  but  even  Scylaz  Karaglak,  (See  Strab.  vii.  p.  461-2  ; 
(Peripl.  pp.  3-4),  seems  to  have  been  Anon.Peripl.Pont.  £uz.p.  157;Ptolein. 
Ignorant;  and  which  is  (I  belicTe)  first  iii.  10;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  14,  ftc.)  It  is  per- 
mentioned  by  Polybius  (iii.  xxxix.  haps  conoeiyable  that  the  Danube  may 
§  4,  &c.).  once  have  thrown  out  a  branch  from  the 

^  The  Cynesians  are  mentioned  again  angle  in  its  course  near  Jiassova  to  the 

in  iy.  49  as  Cyndtes.    They  are  a  nation  Black  Sea  near  Kostendje^  in  the  line  of 

of  whom  nothing  is  known  but  their  the  projected  ship-canal;  but  if  so,  great 

abode  from  very  ancient  timee  at  the  alterations  in  the  height  of  the  land 

extreme  S.W.  of  Europe.    Herodorus  must  have  taken  place  within  the  his- 

of  Heracl6a,  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  tone  period,  since  at  present  the  Black 

who  appears  to  have  possessed  a  hxr  Sea  is  separated  from  the  valley  of  the 

knowleidge  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  Danube  by  a  range  of  hills,  whose  ele- 

Bpoke  of  them  (Fr.  20j  as  dwelling  the  vation  is  at  the  lowest  point  200  or  300 

furthest  to  the  W.  of  all  the  Spanish  feet. 

nations,  and  said  they  were  bordered  *  According  to  Scymnus  Chiua  (Fr. 

upon  towards  the  N.   by  the  Qletes,  21)  Istria  was  founded  about  the  time 

(FAirrvff  query  f  roxircu,  Celts.)      By  of  the  Scythian  invasion  of  Asia  (B.C. 

the  later   geographers  (Strabo,   Pliny,  633).  Plinv  calls  it  a  moat  beautiful  pity 

Ptolemy)  they  are  ignored  altogether,  (<*  urbs  puloherrima,'*  H.  N.  iv.  11). 

yet  curiously  enough  they  re-appear  in  *  Cilida  was  divided  into  two  por- 

Avienus,  a  writer  of  the  fifth  century  tions,  the  eastern,  or  "Cilioia  campee- 

after  Christ,  nearlv  in  their  old  settle-  tris,"  and  the  western,  or  "  Cilicia  aa- 

ments,  on  the  banks  of  the  Anas  or  Qvnoh  pent."      (Strab.  xiv.  p.  954.)      Egypt 

tftofui.     (Ora  Maritim.  202-223.)  does  not  really  lie  *<  opposite  "—that  is, 

3  If  the  Danube  in  the  time  of  Hero-  in  the  same  longitude  with — the  latter 

dotus  entered  the  Euxine  at  Istria>  it  region.    It  rather  faces  Pamphylia,  but 

must  have    changed    its   course   very  Herodotus  gives  all  Africa,  as  far  as  the 

greatly  since  he  wrote.    Isiria,  Ister,  or  Lesser  Syrtis,  too  easterly  a  position. 

Istriopolis  (as  we  find  it  variously  called)  (Vide  infi^  iv.  179.  note.) 

was  situated  near  the  modem  KosUffidje,  *  Suprii,  i.  72,  sub  fin. 

60  milea  below  the  most  southerly  of  *  Tfaiis  of  course  is  neither  true,  nor 

the  Danube's   present   mouths.     The  nesr  the  truth;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
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opinion  therefore  is  that  the  Nile,  as  it  traverses  the  whole  of 
Libya,  is  of  equal  length  with  the  Ister.  And  here  I  take  my 
leave  of  this  subject 

35.  Concerning  Egypt  itself  I  shall  extend  my  remarks  to  a 
great  length,  because  there  is  no  country  that  possesses  so  many 
wonders,^  nor  any  that  has  such  a  number  of  works  which  defy 
description.  Not  only  is  the  climate  different  from  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  the  rivers  unlike  any  other  rivers,  but  the 
people  also,  in  most  of  their  manners  and  customs,  exactly  re- 
Teise  the  common  practice  of  mankind.  The  women  attend 
tibe  markets^  and  trade,  while  the  men  sit  at  home  at  the 

maka  oot    in    what  sense    Herodotus  far  above  prejudice,  and    superior  fo 

nMsnt  to  assert  it.  Perhaps  he  attached  many  of  the  Qreeks,  who  were  too  apt 

no  very  distinct  geographical  meaning  to  claim  the  honour  of  originating  things 

to  the  word  "  opposite."  they  borrowed  from  others,  or  to  derive 

^  By  this  statement  Herodotus  pre-  from  Greece  what  was  of  older  date 

pins  his  readers  for  what  he  is  about  than  themselves  ;  as,  for  instance,  Thoth 

toreUte;but  the  desire  to  tell  of  the  (Mercury)  having  gone  from  Arcadia 

vonders  in  which  it  differed  from  all  "to  E^pt,  and  given  laws  and  learning 

other  countries  led  Herodotus  to  in-  to  the  Egyptians"  (Cio.  Nat.  Deor.  iii.); 

dnlge  in  his  love  of  antithesis,  so  that  and  Actinus,  the  son  of  Sol,  being  an 

in  some  cases  he  confines  to  one  sex  astronomer  who  went  from  Greece  to 

what  was  done  by  both  (a  singular  in-  Egvpt,  where  he  founded  the  city  of 

afcaiioe  being  noted  down  by  him  as  an  Heliopolis.    Herodotus  also  shows  more 

invariable  custom),  and  in  others  he  fairness  and  judgment  than  those  who 

has  indulged  in  the  marvellous  at  a  sa-  claim  for  the  Greeks  many  inventions 

eriftoa  of  truth.  If,  however,  Herodotus  and  ideas  evidently  borrowed  from  the 

had  told  us  that  the  Egyptian  women  country  they  visited  for  instruction,  and 

enjoyed  greater  liberty,  confidence,  and  who  foi^get  to  attribute  to  the  Greeks 

consideration  than  under   the   hareem  some  of  their   great  merits : — as  the 

ayitam  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians  (Book  emancipation  of  the  human  mind  from 

L  di.136),  he  would  have  been  fully  the  trammels  of  fixed  and   unvarying 

justified,  for  the  treatment  of  women  in  rules,  which  cramped  genius  and  pre- 

Sgypt  was  far  better  than  in  Greece,  vented  improvement;  the  invention  of 

The  aaaertion  of  Kymphodorus  that  Se-  real  histoxy;  the  establishment  of  taste 

iostris,  fearing  the  people,  who  had  be-  in  arts  and  literature;  and  that  develop- 

come   very    numerous,    might    revolt  ment  of  the  mind  for  which  modem 

BgMiisI  him,  obliged  the  men  to  adopt  nations  are  so  much  beholden  to  them, 

ths  occupations  of  women  (in  order  to  In  art,  too,  Greece  was  unrivalled,  and 

enervate  the  whole    race    during   his  was  indebted  for  it  to  her  own  genius ; 

reign),  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  worth  nor  from  the  occasional  adoption  of  some 

contradicting.      In  many  cases  where  hints  in  architecture  and  ornamental 

Herodotus  tells  improbable  tales,  they  designs,  as  well  as  certain  branches  of 

in  on  the  authority  of  others,  or  mere  knowledge,  at  an  early  period,  can  the 

heanay  reports,  for  which  he  at  once  origin  of  Greek  taste   be  ascribed   to 

declares  himself  not  responsible,  and  he  El^pt  or  any  other  country.— [G.  W.] 
justly  pleads  that  his  history  wsa  not        ^  The    market-place    was    originally 

only  a  relation  of  facts,  but  the  result  outside  the  walls,  generally  in  an  open 

of  an  "  hropla"  or  "  inquiry,"  in  which  space,  beneath  what  was  afterwards  the 

•11  he  heard  was  inserted.    We  must,  citadel  or  the  acropolis;  as  we  see  in  the 

however,  sometimes  regret  that  he  did  old  sites  of  Greek    and    also  Roman 

not  uae  his  own  judgment,  and  discard  towns,  as  at  Rome  itself,  whence  per- 

vhat  must  have  shown  itself  unworthy  haps  called  Forum.    The  same  is  still 

of  credit  and  of  mention.  For  we  gladly  the  case  in  some  countries  at  the  pre- 

•Uow  that  when  he  does  offer  his  own  sent  day,  as  at  Cattaro,  in  Dalmatia. 
TsAections  thevare  sound;  and  too  much        This  first  antithesis  is  an  instance  of 

ciedit  eaonot  be  given  hin  for  being  so  Herodotus  confining  to  one  sex  what 
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loom ; '  and  here,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  works  the  woof  up  the 
warp,*  the  Egyptians  work  it  down ;  the  women  likewise  carry 
burthens  upon  their  shoulders,  while  the  men  carry  them  npoQ 
their  heads.    They  eat  their  food  out  of  doors  in  the  streets,^ 


Applies  to  both ;  uid  the  iculpturei  iiupicioii  of  plagUrum  on  the  one  aide 
Bhow  that  ndeiitar;  occupBtioiu  were  or  the  other.  (See  note  '  B.  i.  ch.  32; 
more  fallowed  bf  women  thui  b;  men.  uid  vide  infr^  ill.  119.)  The  anciente 
— TQ.  W.;|  Kenerell;  leem  to  have   belieied    the 

'  Thii  11  one  of  the  puiagea  in  our  chirge  of  effeminacy  broaght  by  Hero- 
uithor  where  hie  words  to  closely  re-  dotua  aguiut  the  Egyptiaiu,  Various 
•emble  thoM  of  Sopboclea  u  to  laiie  writer*  tep«*t  it,  and  one  (Nympho- 
donis)  declaiea  its  ori- 
gin. (See  the  Scholiut 
onBoph.  (£d,Col.33T; 
and  compare  the  ad- 
vice aaid  to  have  been 
giTen  by  Ctiebub  to 
CyruH,  lupit,  i.  ISS.) 

*  The  forgoing  re- 
mark, that  a  general 
ooncluaion    la    dmwn 
tnan    particular    and 
rarscaMa,appliM  alao 
to  thia,  aa  the  Egyp- 
tianiaometiinea  pu^ed 
the     woof     upwards, 
I    aametinm  down ;  and 
k  also  to  their  mode  of 
carrying  burthena,  for 
I  men    almost     aJwayB 

carried  them  on  their 
■  shouldeiB,     or    on    a 
i  '  70^,  like  that  now  in 

N*^!'  use    in    Europe    [Be« 


on  eh.  131),  and  rarely  on  thnr  headi, 
except  bakers,  as  in  other  cauntrias; 
iriiile  Tsry    few  inatanoea   occur  of  a 


?Di*n  bBaring  a  b 
ira.— [Q.W.] 


'  That  thej    Bometimes   ate  in  the  and  conld  not  be  mentjoned  in  contra- 

street  ia  not  to  be  doubted ;  but  thia  distinction  to   a   Greek  custom.     The 

waa  only  the  poorer  class,  aa  in  other  Egyptian!  generally  dined  at  a   small 

parts  of  ancient  and  modern  Europe,  round  table,  iiaving  one  1^  (similar  to 
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but  retire  for  private  purposes  to  their  houses,  giviug  as  a  reason 
that  what  is  unseemly,  bat  neceseary,  ought  to  be  done  in  secret, 
but  what  haa  nothing  uuBeemly  about  it,  should  be  done  openly. 
A  woman  cannot  serve  the  priestly  office,'  either  for  god  or 

tlie  moDopodinin),   at   vhicli   one    or     tine,  tnd  to  have  beea  imitated  afldr- 

man  persoiic  cat,  and  they  sis  with     mrda  when  the  real  coaTentiwl  i^atem 

thnr  £i«ni  like  the  Greeks  and  the  mo-     WM  set  on  foot  b;  the  ChrUtiaiu  m  the 

dun  Arabi.   Seieial  diehea  w«re  placed 

upon  the  table,  and  before  eating  it  was 

liar  cnitom  to  saj  graca.  (Joaeph.  Antiq. 

in.2.  12;  aee  At.  Eg.  W.  vol.  ii.  p.  392 

(a  415.)    Athennus  (Deipn.  iv.  p.  15U) 

*pnki  of   the    ■umptuousnew    of   an 

EgyptiaD  feast,  and  Bap  they  had  one 

^d  of  dinner  or  supper   "  at  which 

then  waa  no  table,  the  diahea  being  f^ 

broi«ht  round."— [Q.  W.]  "■ 

•  IVogh  men  held  the  priesthood  in 
Egjpt,  M  in  other  oouDtriea,  women 
were  not  excluded  from  certain  impor- 
tut  duties  in  the  templea,  ai  Herodotna 
i1b  ihows  (cha.  54,  56);  the  queena 
Dudg  offerings  with  the  kingi ;  and  the 
monnmenta,  aa  well  aa  Diodonu,  show 
that  an  order  of  women,  choaen  from 
the  pmuipai  familiea,  were  amplojed  in 
tU  MTTice  of  the  goda.  It  ii  of  these 
tint  Diodonis,  and  eiva  Herodotus  (i. 
18^..  have  told  atoriea  the  abaurdity  of 

■hich  ia  sufGcientl;  evident  when  we  -  , 

crauider  that  queena  and  women  of  the  Ko,  L 

bigbaat  rank  held  the  office  in  the  t«mple 

Dt  Amon ;  and  it  ia  probable  that  these  sunft  eountrr.  Cp.  the  Teslat  virgins 
Mm  memben  of  a  sacred  coUt^,  into  at  Rome.  (Sea  woodcut  No.  II,  next 
wbidi  thej  entered    on   the   death    of    page.) 

their  husbands,  in  order  to  devote  them-  Herodotus  (iL  54)  apeaks  of  two 
mItm  to  religious  duties.  It  wss  per-  women,  belonging  to  the  Temple  of 
hiu  then  that  they  received  the  title  of  Jupiter  at  Thebes,  who  founded  the 
"dJTine  wife,"  or  "god's  wife  ;"  which  oracles  of  Ammon  and  Dodona)  and 
from  the  following  formula — "theroyal  prieatesses  are  mentioned  on  theRoaetta 
dtngbtar,  the  royal  wife,  the  divme  stone,  and  in  the  papyrus  of  D'Anastasy. 
[god'.)  wife,  the  god's  molhtr,'  would  (Bee  At.  Eg.  W.  vol.  i.  p.  2S1.)  Nor 
refer  to  her  relationship  to  a  king ;  aa  can  thii  be  ascribed  to  innovation*, 
DO  office  could  make  any  one  the  moOier  among  a  people  so  jeaJouB  as  the  Egyp- 
ot  Amun.  The  widow  of  Ames,  bow-  tiana  of  the  interference  of  foreigners  in 
eiR',  seema  to  be  called  ' '  Ooddeas  wife  their  religion.  It  must,  however,  be 
of  Amen;"  which  would  show  them  to  obeerved  that  no  woman,  except  the 
be^ponsa  of  the  deity.  Thay  were  queen,  attended  in  the  grand  procea- 
also  styled  "  god'a  hand,"  and  "god's  sionaofa  king's  coronation,  or  on  similar 
(th«  divine^  star."  Their  chief  office  occaaions  ;  and  there  is  no  ceremony  in 
in  the  religioua  ceremonies  was  to  sing  which  women  took  the  part  they  did  at 
tha  pcaiMB  of  the  deity,  playing  on  va-  tbe  Pansthenuc  festival  of  Athens.  The 
[iosi  instruments  ;  in  the  temple  the  monuments,  however,  ahow  thay  did 
bijheit  of  their  order,  as  queens  and  attend  in  processions  in  honour  of 
priiiEasea,  held  the  sistra;  and  at  Thebes  Atbor.  aa  well  sa  of  Kubaatis  (infra,  ch. 
UwT  wets  called  the  minatreLi  and  chie&     60] ;  and  in  the  funeral  pi 


of  the  women  of  Amun.     (On  the  Pal-  performed   a   great    part,    being    the 

Iscidts,  see  At.  Eg.  W.  vol.  iv.  p.  203.)  moumeis  for  Uie  dead,  independently 

A  urt  of  monastic  institution  seems  to  of  those  hired,  aa  at  the  present  day. 

bn  originated  in  Egypt   at  an  early  Two,  indeed,  held  an  important  office 
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goddess,  bat  men  are  priests  to  both;  bods  need  not  snpport 
their  parents  unless  they  choose,  but  daoghters  must,  whether 
they  choose  or  no.' 

on  that  oocMfou.  (Woodcut  No.  ni,  gioin  clunctar  oonnectad  with  the  dead. 
figi.  1,  a.)  (No.  lY.)  Women  were  not  therefore 
There  iru  alio  a  ceremony  performed  excluded  from  the  •anioe  of  religion ; 
by  a  woman  and  a  mui,  each  holding  and  the  feet  of  queene  holding  the 
the  end  of  a  rope  tied  in  a  knot  round  a  eoeptre  suffloei  to  prove  it,  eveij  mo- 
wooden  pillar,  th^pointed  end  of  which  nareh  being  privileged,  and  obligsd,  to 
they  atruck  agsifiat  the  ground ;  and  became  a  member  or  the  hierarchy,  and 
thii^appean  alio  to  have  been  of  a  reli-  to  be  initiated  in  the  myiteriea.    Dio> 
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96.  In  other  countries  the  priests  have  long  hair,  in  Bgypt 
their  heads  are  shaven ;  ^  elsewhere  it  is  cnstomary,  in  monrning, 
for  near  relations  to  cut  thdr  hair  close :  the  Egyptians,  who 
wear  no  hair  at  any  other  time^  when  they  lose  a  relative,  let 
ihdr  beards  and  the  hair  of  their  heads  grow  long.  All  other 
men  pass  their  lives  separate  from  animals,  the  Egyptians  have 
animals  always  living  with  them ; '  others  make  barley  and  wheat 
their  food ;  it  is  a  disgrace  to  do  so  in  Egypt,^  where  the  grain 


dam  alM  deBcribes  AthyrtiB,  the 
daughter  of  SesostriB,  so  well  yeraed  in 
diyiiuition  that  she  foretold  to  her  father 
tho  future  sucoen  of  hia  arms.— [O.W.] 


NalV. 

*  Of  the  daughters  benig  forced  to 
SQpport  their  porenta  instead  of  the 
mm,  it  is  difficult  to  dedde ;  but  the 
tmprobsbilitj  of  the  custom  is  glaring. 
It  is  the  son  on  whom  the  duty  feU 
of  proTiding  for  the  services  in  honour 
of  his  deoeuad  parent ;  nnd  the  law  of 
debt  iMntioned  by  Herodotus  (in  oh. 
136)  oontradiots  lus  assertion  here.^ 

*  The  custom  of  shaving  the  head  as 
vsU  ss  besrd  was  not  confined  to  the 
prissti  in  Elgypt,  it  was  general  among 
>U  dsBBQS ;  and  all  the  men  wore  wigs 
<ff  (aps  fitting  dose  to  their  heads,  except 
some  of  the  poorest  class.  In  this  the 
Bsyptians  were  unlike  the  "KopnieofU- 
•mtf  'AxaM^:"  but  the  oustem  of  al- 
lovbg  the  hair  to  grow  in  mourning 
WIS  not  confined  to  Egypt ;  and  Plu- 
t«di  (Op.  Mor.  p.  267;  says  that  in 
ni^brtnne  the  Greek  women  cut  off 
tbdr  hsir,  and  the  men  let  it  grow,  con- 
^tvy  to  their  ordinary  custom.  He- 
pnoably  means  bmg  and  ntgligenUy  ;  for 
{aaost  states  the  QreekB  wore  their 
w  modentttly  long ;  young  men  and 

TOUIL 


athletes  short.  Beards  began  first  to  be 
shaved  in  Qreece  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander. (Plut.  Lysand.  1.)  The  habit 
of  making  a  baldness  between  the  eyes 
for  the  dead  (Deut.  xiv.  1),  which  was 
forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law,  was  not 
Egyptian,  but  Syrian.— [O.  W.] 

^  Their  living  with  animals  not  only 
oontradicte  a  previous  assertion  of  their 
eating  in  the  streets,  but  is  contrary  to 
fact ;  and  if  Herodotus  really  associated 
with  any  who  were  so  badly  lodged, 
he  must  have  kept  very  bad  company 
durinff  his  stay  in  Egypt. — [O.  W.] 

*  Their  considering  it  a  *'di$graoe" 
to  live  oU  wheat  and  barley  is  equally 
extravagant ;  and  though  they  also  cul- 
tivated the  Mcue  aorghum  (or  doora), 
and  poor  people  mav  liiave  used  it,  as  at 
the  present  oav,  when  they  could  not 
afford  wheaten  bread,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  custom  was  obligatory,  or  ever 
adopted  by  an  Bgyptian  of  nmk;  and 
the  assertion  of  Herodotus  is  much  on 
a  par  with  Dr.  Johnson's  definition  of 
"  oats." 

It  is  not  known  what  the  olyra  really 
was ;  Pliny  shows  it  was  not  lice,  nor 
the  same  as  sea^  as  Herodotus  supposed, 
and  it  was  probably  the  doora  of  modem 
Egypt,  which  is  the  only  gndn  besides 
wheat  and  barley  reprnented  in  the 
sculptures  (though  tMa  has  been  thought 
to  be  "  flax  ").  (See  At.  Eg.  W.  vol  iL 
p.  397.)  Pliny  (xviii.  7)  says,  «« fSur  in 
iESgypto  ex  olyrft  oonficitur,  but  not  of 
course  to  the  exclusion  of  other  grain, 
as  he  notices  wheat  and  barley  there,  and 
adds  (xviii.  8),  **  .^Sgyptus  similaginem 
conficit  e  tritico  suo."  Both  wheat  and 
barley  are  noticed  in  Lower  Egy]pt  long 
before  Herodotus*  time  (ExooT  ix.  31, 
32),  and  the  paintings  of  the  Thebaid 
prove  that  they  were  grown  extensively 
m  that  part  of  the  country ;  they  were 
among  the  offerings  in  the  tcimples;  and 
the  king,  at  his  coronation,  cutting 
some  ears  of  wheat  afterwards  offered 
to  tiie  gods  as  the  stifle  production  of 
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they  live  op  is  spelt,  whicli  some  call  zea.  Doogli  they  knead 
with  their  feet  ;*  bat  they  mix  mud,  and  even  take  ap  dirt,  with 
their  hands.  They  are  the  only  people  in  the  world — they  at 
least,  and  euch  aa  have  learnt  the  practice  from  them' — who  nee 
circumcision.  Their  men  wear  two  garments  apiece,  their  women, 
but  one.'  They  put  on  the  rings  and  fiwten  the  ropes  to  sailB 
iaside;*  others  put  them  outside.     When  they  write*  <»  calcu- 


Egypt,  shorn  how  grmt  a  Tmlua  waa  aet  with  the  huid  Into  oakes;  bnt  tho  mud 

on  a  gnun  which  Usrodotn*  woald  lewl  wu   aUo  miied  with  Uio    fost,   atlnr 

UB  to  mppoTC  w«  held  in  nbhoirencs.  having  hwu  broken  np  with  the  hoe. 

It  ii  remArkaUe  that  though  oata  ue  ea  we  aee  in  the  repraentation  of  tha 

unknown  in  Egypt  the  wild  oat|gTowB  brickmekan  at  Thebea.    Sea  woodcu^ 


there.— [G.  W. 


13,  in  note  >  on  oh.  139^—^ 
[9.  W.l 

>  TideinfA,  ah.  104. 

>  The  men  banng  two  dreawa,  aad 
the  women  one,  give*  an  etronsoui  im. 
preaaion.  The  usual  dreaa  of  men  waa 
a  long  upper  robe  ud  a  short  kilt  ba- 

no.  L  neeth  it,  the  fonnsr  being  laid  asido 

,,_,...      . ,  ...      ,     ...  .,   .      when  at  work;  while  women  had  <ml» 

•  That  thoyteod  the  dough  ^th  their  y,e  long  robe.  When  sn  eitn  uppeJ 
feet  IB  true,  fiuihiomng  it  afterwards  ^.^^i  ,^8  worn  over  theee  tha  Sra 
bad  three,  the  women  two ;  bo  that,  in- 
stead of  limiting  the  Utter  to  one,  faa 
should  lisTB  given  to  men  always  on* 
mote  garment  than  the  women.  Sea 
woodeuta  in  notes  on  ohs.  35,  37,  and 

81,— ro.  w.] 

*  The  Greek  kiUm  generally  oor»- 
Bponded  to  our  "stays"  of  the  maat, 
brdptu  to  " braces,"  rJItf  to  "dieeta," 
and  Hpoixoi  to  "balliBTdsj"  but  He- 
rodotus only  speaks  of  "  the  ropea  and 
rings  of  the  Bails;"  and  the  ancdent 
custom  of  listening  the  bnoes  and 
sheets  of  the  sails  to  rings  within  tha 
gunwale  fully  sgrees  with  Uut  atill 
adopted  in  the  Nile  boats.  (Sea  notea 
i  »,  ch.  98.- [O.  W.] 

*  Tha  Egy^tiana  wrote  from  right  to 
left  in  hieratie  and  damotio  (or  enoho- 
rial),  which  are  the  two  mode*  of  wr*tn^ 


Chap.  36,  37. 
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hte,*  instead  of  going,  like  the  Greeks^  from  left  to  right,  they 
moye  their  hand  from  right  to  left ;  and  they  insist,  notwith- 
standing, that  it  is  they  who  go  to  the  right,  and  the  Greeks 
who  go  to  the  left.  They  have  two  quite  different  kinds  of 
writing,'  one  of  which  is  called  sacred,  the  other  common. 

37.  They  are  religious  to  excess,  &r  beyond  any  other  race  of 
men,'  and  nse  the  following  ceremonies : — They  drink  out  of 


hert  mentioned.  The  Greeks  also  in 
old  ttmet  wrote  from  right  to  left,  like 
the  FhcBnidane,  from  whom  thej  bor- 
rowed their  alphabet.  This  aeema  the 
oatonl  mode  of  writing;  for  though  we 
hare  always  been  accustomed  to  write 
from  left  to  right,  we  inTariably  use  our 
pcodl,  in  shading  a  drawing,  from  right 
to  left,  in  spite  of  all  our  preyious  habit; 
uid  eren  our  down-etrokes  in  writing 
arB  all  from  right  to  left  The  Arabs 
■ay  "it  is  more  reasonable  to  see  where 
the  pen  is  coming,  than  not  to  see 
vhoe  it  is  going."  It  was  continued 
bj  the  Etruscans,  the  early  imitators 
of  the  Greeks,  to  a  very  late  period. 
Dr.  Brugsch  very  ingeniously  observes 
(^Gram.  Demot.  pp.  15, 16^,  that  though 
in  Demotic  the  general  direction  of  the 
vriting  was  fh>m  right  to  left,  each 
indiTidual  letter  was  formed  fi^om  left 
to  right,  as  is  evident  in  the  unfinished 
cods  of  horizontal  letters  when  the  ink 
fiOed  in  the  pen.— FG.  W.] 

*  In  writing  numbers  in  Hieratic  and 
Enehorial  they  placed  the  units  to  the 
lflft»  that  is  last,  according 
to  tbeir  mode  of  writing 
from  right  to  left.  Thus 
1851  would  stand  1581.  In 
IS  they  would  first  come 
to  the  ten,  and  in  13,432 
tbey  would  brain  with  the 
tkoomnds.  The  same  mode 
Biog  with  the 
largest  number  is 
followed  in  hiero- 
^hies  (224.  31). 
vfaether  written 
from  right  to  left, 
or  from  left  to 
right.  Thisislike 
our  arrangement  of  the  thousand  first 
•ad  the  unit  last,  in  our  writing  from 
1^  to  right.  The  Arabs,  from  whom 
ve  borrowed  this,  think  we  ought  to  have 
Ranged  the  arrangement,  as  we  write  in 
u  opposite  direction.  But  they  bor- 
rowed their  numerals  from  Indilt  (hence 
ciUed  by  them  •'Hindee/*  *' Indian '% 


and  there  the  arrangement  ii  as  in  our 
own,  133  being 

Indian,  133. 

which  are  singularly  like  the  ordinal 
numbers  of  the  Hieratic  in*Egypt^ 


132 


Hieratic,  133<i-' 

Both  these  resemble  the  Chinese,  and 
the  origin  of  the  three  numbers  was 
evidently  from  aimple  lines, 


converted  into 


uii|  I 


81 

of  begin- 

a  34   '3    t 


Tippoo  Sultan,  seeing  the  inconsistency 
of  following  the  arrangement  used  in  a 
language  read  from  left  to  right,  altered 
it  on  some  of  his  late  coins,  and  placed 
the  unit  to  tiie  right.  There  is  no  repre- 
sentation on  Egyptian  monuments  of  sn 
abacus  for  calculating,  like  that  of  the 
Greeks.— [G.  W.] 
*  See  note  in  Appendix,  CH.  ▼• 
^  The  extreme  religious  views  of  the 
Egyptiana  became  at  length  a  gross 
superstition,  and  were  naturally  a  sub- 
ject for  ridicule  and  contempt.  Lucian 
makes  Momus  express  his  surprise  that 
so  many  persons  were  allowed  to  share 
divine  honours,  but  is  indignant  at  th^ 
E^^tian  crew  of  apes,  ibises,  bulls, 
and  other  ridiculous  creatures  who  in- 
truded themselves  into  heaven,  and 
wonders  how  Jupiter  can  allow  himself 
to  be  caricatured  with  rams'  horns. 
Jupiter  gives  an  anawer  worthy  of  an 
Egyptian  priest,  that  they  were  myste- 
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bnueen  cnps,'  which  they  soonr  every  day :  there  is  no  exception 
to  this  practice.  They  wear  linen  garments,  which  they  are 
specially  careful  to  have  always  fresh  washed.*  They  practise 
eirenmcisioa  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  considering  it  better  to 
be  cleanly  than  comely.  The  priests  shave  their  whole  body 
every  other  day,  that  no  lice  or  other  impure  thing  may  adhere 
to  them  when  they  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  gods. 
Their  dress  is  entirely  of  linen,^  and  their  shoes  of  the  papyrus 


ries  not  to  be  derided  by  the  uoiziitkted  paasioni.    The  same  motive  of  dean- 

(Deor.  Concil.  s.  10).  Juvenal  and  othen  Uness  led  them  to  practiM  circumoiBio&y 

take  advantage  of  tiiie  nme  opening  for  which  Herodotiu  afterwards  mentiona. 

ridicule. — TO.  W.]  Nor  waa  this  confined  to  the  priestsy  as 

*  Thia,  he  says,  is  the  universal  cua-  we  learn  from  the  mummies  and  ttom. 

tom,  without  exception ;  but  we  not  the  sculptures,  where  it  is  made  a  dia- 

only  know  that  Joseph  had  a  ailver  tinotive  mark  between  the  Bgyptiana 

drinking-oup  (Gen.  xliv.  2,  5),  but  the  and  their  enemies;  and  in  later  timee, 

aculptures  show  the  wealthy  Egyptiana  when  Egypt  contained    many,  foreign 

used  glass,  poi«elaiB>  and  gold,  some-  settlers,  it  waa  looked  upon  as  a  distino- 

times  inlaid  with  a  ooLcmred  composition  tive  sign  between  the  orthodox  Egyptian 

resembling   enamel,    or  with  precious  and  the  stranger,  or  the  non-conrormist. 

stones.    That  persons  who  could  not  None  therefore  were  allowed  to  study 

afford  cups    of  more  costly  materials  all  the  secrets  of  Egyptian  knowledge 

should  have  been  contented  with  those  unless  they  had  submitted  to  thia  rite: 

of  bronae  is  very  probable;  andHellani-  and  this  probably  led  to  the  notion 

ous  (quoted  by  Ath.  Deipn.  xi.  p.  470  d)  that  the  priests  alone  were  ciroumcifled. 

mentions  the  phialfi  (saucer),  cvathua  Its  institution  in  Egypt  reaches  to  the 

S upright  handled  cup),    and  ethanion  most  remote  antiquity:  we  find  it  eziai- 

stredner),  in  Egypt  of  bronze ;  but,  as  ing  at  the  earliest  period  of  which  any 

in  Etnina,  Greece,   and  Rome,  many  monumenta  remain,    more  than  2400 

drinking-cups  were  also  of  other  mate-  years  before  our  era^  and  there  is  no 
"     TIm 


rials.  The  bronae  is  often  gilt,  and  long  reason  to  doubt  that  it  dated  still 
ladles  (sknpula)  and  other  utensils  are  lier.--£G.  W.] 
often  found  with  the  gilding  still  visible ;  ^  The  dress  of  the  priests  consisted, 
and  fragments  of  glass,  porcelain,  and  as  Herodotus  states,  of  linen  (ch.  81): 
other  cups  are  common  in  Egypt  aa  in  but  he  does,  not  say  they  were  confined 
Italy.  The  custom  then  was  not  imi-  (as  some  have  supposed)  to  a  single 
versa!  either  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  roba;  and  whether  walking  abroad,  or 
nor  before,  nor  afterwards.  See  note  *  officiating  in  the  temple,  they  were  per- 
on  ch.  151. — [G.  W.]  mitted  to  have  more  than  one  garment. 
*  Their  attention  to  cleanliness  was  The  high-priest  styled  Sem  alwaya  wore 
very  remarkable,  as  is  shown  by  their  a  leopard-ekin  placed  over  the  Unen 
ahaving  the  head  and  beard,  and  re-  dress  as  his  costume  of  office.  TNo.  II.) 
moving  the  hair  fr^m  the  whole  body,  Plutarch  (de  Is.  s.  4)  agrees  witii  Here- 
by then:  frequent  ablutions,  and  by  the.  dotna  in  Btating  that  their  dress  waa  of 
strict  rulea  instituted  to  ensure  it.  He-  Unen  and  not  of  wool ;  for,  he  addsy  it 
rodotus  soon  afterwards  says  the  priests  would  be  inconsistent  in  men,  who  take 
washed  themselves  twice  every  day  and  so  much  pains  to  remove  the  hair  from 
twice  every  night  in  cold  water  ;  and  their  body,  to  wear  clothes  made  of  the 
Porphyry  ^de  Abstin.  iv.  7)»  besides  woolorhairof  animals;  and  no  Egyptian 
three  ablutions  every  day,  and  an  ooca-  was  allowed  to  enter  a  temple  without 
sional  one  at  night,  mentions  a  grand  taking  off  his  outer  woollen  doak  (Her. 
ceremony  of  purification  previous  to  ii.  81\  nor  could  he  beburiedinclotliea 
their  fiuts,  many  of  which  lasted  forty-  of  that  material.  But  though  their 
two  days,  or  even  longer,  during  whi^  undergarment  was  of  linen,  it  did  not 
time  they  abstained  entirely  from  animal  prevent  their  wearing  an  upper  one  of 
food^  from  herbe,  and  vegetables,  and,  cotton.  Pliny  (xix.  1)  affirms  that  cotton 
above  all,  from  the  indiugenoe  of  the  dressea  were  particularly  agreeable  to 


Cui;  87.         DBESS  AND  SHOES  OF  THE  PRIESTS.  03 

plant:*  it  18  notlawM  for  them  to  wear  either  dress  or  ^oes<]f 
any  other  material    They  ba&e  twice  every  day  in  cold  water. 


thepriMta;  lod  tba  KoaatU  itone  ttates  ucredrabM  for  thsatatim  of  the  Soda 
~  e  anpplwd  (Flut.  de  b.  ■.  78) :  and  tin  prmata 
mt;  only  have  bean  forbidden  to  mw 
oottou  gwmanla  while  in  the  temple. 
The  Tolartea  of  lu«  >t  Some  were  (ab- 
ject to  As  aama  proMbitioQ,  and  Unen 
draiBaa  wrra  adopted  by  thoae  who  had 
been  initiated  Into  the  nnatarie*  (Pint, 
de  la.  a.  3i  .^.  UAtua/lib.  xi.>  Tha 
"  a  and  Jawidt  priacta 


(axoept  parh^N  UitiM  of  India) 
waoaa  oraaaea  were  ordered  to  ba  of 
linen.  That  worn  bj  the  former  waa 
of  tha  flneat  texture,  and  the  long  robe 
with  Aill  al^aa,  whioh  oorerad  tha 
bodr  and  deacended  to  the  anklaa,  waa 
psfeotlj  tiahaparent,  and  placed  orer 
a  Aort  kilt  of  thioker  quality  re«ehitig 
to  the  kuaea.  Some  wore  a  long  rob« 
of  linen,  aztanding  from  tha  nook  to 
the  aoklea,  of  the  aame  thick  aabatanoe, 
and  Bome  ofBdated  in  the  abort  kilt 


looae  dkirt,  with 


ft^ali 


_  _^__  ,^  .,.__  - ,  reaohing 

^  4a  garanmant  fbr  the  oae  of  the    to  the  anklea,  orar  whioh  a  wtapnrtd 
ta^la.    Bat  thaaa  wve  probably  the    flnaUnBUWMbouiKl.ooTeriiigtha lower 


USE  OF  TEE  BATH. 


and  twice,  each  niglit ;  beddea  vbich  they  obeerre,  so  to  speak, 
thonsaads  of  ceremonies.     They  cmjoy,  however,  not  a  few  ad- 


part  of  tha  body,  uid  Mling  in  front  long  butds,  and  a  atrap,  also  of  linsn, 
twiow  thekiiMa;  th«  bieiaphwM,  while  paawd  otbt  the  ihoulder  to  iupport  it; 
and  Boma  prieata  wore  a  long  amock 
raaohing  from  below  the  anna  to  tho 
feetitaad  aupported  over  the  neck  bj 
stnqa.  (So.  I.  Bg.  4.)  Their  head  wu 
frequently  bare,  aometimea  covered  with 
a  wig  or  a  tight  cap;  but  in  all  owea 
the  head  waa  ctosel;  ihkved.  They  had 
a^parttoular  mode  of  gouSreying  their 
linra  dreaaea  (also  adopted  in  Qreeoe, 
to  Judge  from  the  ancient  itatuea  and 
the  vaaea,  aa  wall  aa  in  Etruria),  whiA 
impraaad  upon  them  the  wavi^  lines 
repreaanted  in  the  painting!,  and  <J''» 
no.  111.  wai  done  by  m«ni  of  a  wooden  inatru- 

mant,  divtcled  into  a^^ental  paititioill 
bearing  the  aacred  emblema,  frequently  1  j  inch  broad  on  ita  upper  fiuie,  which 
worealongfull^iroii,  tied  in  front  with  waa  held  by  the  hand  while  the  UoMk 
waa  pressed  upon  it.  One  of  them  la  in 
tba  Museum  of  Florence  (fig.  2  givea  the 
real  «iie  of  the  dirisionB). 

The  fine  texture  of  the  Egyptian  linen 
is  fully  proved  by  ita  traiupiireiicy,  aa 
repreaented  in  the  paintinga,  and  by  th« 


of  I  

(0en.xli.42;  and  2  Chron.  i.  16)  aa  vrell 
as  profane,  and  by  the  woodarful  tex- 
ture of  a  piece  found  near  Hemphia, 
part  of  which  ia  in  my  poaaeaoioD.  In 
genentl  quality  it  ia  equal  to  the  finest 
now  made;  and  for  the  eveDaoa  of  the 
threada,  without  knot  or  break,  it  ia  far 
superior  to  any  of  modern  manufacturo. 
It  haa  in  the  inch  540  thieada,  or  270 
double  threada  in  the  waip,  and  110  in 
the  woof,^B  disparity  which,  u  Mr. 
Thompson  obaervea,  belonged  to  the 
^yptua  "  syitem  of  maaobotaro." 
(See  At.  Eg.  W.  vol.  '  ' 


;  &o.} 


Pliny  me 

ticularly  noted  i.    .„,., , ,,^. 

the  PelusiM,  the  Butine,  and  the  Ten-  pem^  could  carry  a  auifieient  numger 

tyntic  i  and  tho  aame  Enenasa  of  tex-  of  them  to  surround  a  whole   wood 

tuw  was  extended  to  the  neta  of  ^ypt,  (Plin.  xix.  i.    On  the  Byasus,  see  note  • 


1  5  four  kinds  of  linen  par-    which  were  so  delicate  that  they  ooold 

Jarly  noted  in  Egypt,  tho  Tamtio,    paaa 'through  r '-  ■'  .  '   .     - 

Felusiac,  the  Butine,  and  the  Ten-    nenon  coiJd  ' 


Cbu.  37.      ADVANTAQES  ENJOTKD  BY  THE  PBIESTS.  ^ 

vantages.^  They  consamd  none  of  their  own  property,  and  are 
at  no  expense  for  anything  ;*  but  every  day  hread  iB  baked  for 
them  of  the  sacred  com,  and  a  plentifnl  supply  of  beef  and  of 


Egrptiui  paintingB  recalls  the  remark  of  through  their  superior  knowledge,  bjr 
Soua  (d«  Benaf.  rii.  9)  ou  "  seiices  the  dependeDce  of  all  classea  on  ^em 
Tntn,"  so  thin  that  s  woman  afipeered  for  the  iiutniction  they  chose  to  impart, 
••  if  naked. — [O.  W.]  and  b;  their  ezcluiiTe  right  of  prnitinmi 

)  Their  nndals  ware  made   of  the    ing  all  the  secrets  of  religioQ  which  were 
F^TTUJ,  or  of  otbST  kinds  of  Cypenii-    thought  to  place  them  bi  above  the  reat 
to  inferior   quality  being   of   matted    of  mankind.    Nor  did  their  power  over 
jalm-lcBTea  ;  and  Oiey  either  slept  on    an  individual  cease  with  hii  life ;  it 
a  simple  skin  atrstchad  on  the  ground    would  even  reach  him  after  death ;  and 
(EuL  in  Homer,  IL  xvi.  335),  or  on    their  veto  could  prevent  hii  being  buried 
a  wicker  bed,  made  of  palm-branches    in  his  tomb,  and  eonsign  his  name  to 
vtieb  Porphyry  vary  justly  saya  were    lasting  infamy.     They  thus  usurped  tlitt 
Mlled  bai  (de  Abitin.  tv.  7).     On  this    power  and  place  of  the   Ooda,  whose 
badttead,  which  wss  similar  to  the  caffaa     will  they  affected  to  be  commisaiaDed 
of  modem  Egypt,  made  of  the  same    to  pronounce;  and  they  acted  as  though 
iBitecitlB,  a  mat  or  a  skin  was  spread    the  community  had  been  made  for  thcdr 
for  a  mattress,  and  their  head  was  aup-    rul«,  and  not  their  own  office  for  the 
pnrtad  by  a  half  cylinder  of  wood  m    beaeSt  of  the  commnnity.    Priestcraft 
W  of  a  pillow,     'nieaa  pillows    are    indeed  is  always  odious,  but  especially 
frequently  found  in  the  tombs,  made    when  people  are  taught  to  believe  what 
of  acsoi^  aycamoM^  or  tMnarisk  wood,     the  pneets  themselvee  know  to  be  mere 
fable ;   and  the  remark  of  Cato, 
"  It  appears  strange  that  one  priest 
(augur)  can  refrain  from  laughing 
when  he  looks  at  another,"  might 
well  apply  to  thoat  of  Egypt.   (Cic 
de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  26 ;  de  Div.  ii.)    It 
must  however  be  admitted  that 
they  did  not  make  a  show  of  great 
sanctity,  nor  set  themselvee  above 
the  customs  of  society,  in  order 
'  3  increase  their  power  o 
od  husbanda 
'y  ahowed  the  highest 
I  r^jard  for  all  aodal  dutlea.  Man- 
kind too  had  not  then  been  en- 
lightened by  Christianity  ;  and  the 
Egyptian  hierarchy  had  the  merit 
of  having  enjoined,  practised,  and 
a  of  alabavter ;  and  they  are     ensured  morality,  and  coutributed  great- 
rtpreaanted  among  the  furniture  of  an     ly  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  they  ao 
Eftyptian  nuonon,  in  the  Tomb*  of  the    longjovemed. — [Q.  W.] 
King!,  together  with  the  richest  softs        *  They  were  exempt  from  taxes,  and 
•ad  (auteuila.    They  are  still  naed  in     were  provided  with  a  daily  alldwanoe 
EUuona,  and  also  in  places  distant  from     of  meat,   com,   and  wine  ;  and  when 
te  Nile,  in  Japan,  China,  the  Weatam     Pharaoh,  by  the  advice  of  Joe^ih,  took 
C°*«  of  Africa,   in  Otahuta   (Tahiti),     all  the  land  of  the  G^ptiaos  in  Ilea  of 
*ad  other  ptaoea.    But  soft  pillows  and     com  (Gen.  xlvii  20,  22),  the  land  of  the 
mty  conohaa    ware   also   adopted   in     priests  was  exempt,  and  the  tax  of  the 
Egypt,  to  whioh  last  they  mounted  by     fifth  part  of  the  produce  was  not  levied 
■t*la.    Cp.  2  Kings  i.  4;  Fs.  cxxxii.  3  t     upon  it.    Diodonia  (i.  72)  eaya  the  land 
TOT.  viL  16.— [O,  W.]  was  divided  into  three  portions,  oue  of 

'  The  neatest  of  these  waa  the  para-  which  belonged  to  the  liing,  another  to 
HMOBt  iiduence  they  exercised  over  the  the  priests,  and  the  third  to  the  milUaiy 
^intual,  and   oonaaquently  over   the     cast*. — [Q,  W.] 


S8                        FISH  AND  BEANS  NOT  KATEN.  Book  IL 

goose's  flesh  is  assigned  to  each,  and  also  a  portion  of  wine  made 

ftom  the  grape.'^  Fish  they  are  not  allowed  to  eat ;  ^  and  heans^ 
— ^which  none  of  the  Egyptians  ev^  sow,  or  eat>  if  they  come  up 

of  their  own  accord,  eilier  raw  or  boiled' — the  priests  will  not 
even  endure  to  look  on,  since  they  consider  it  an  unclean  kind 
of  pulse.  Instead  of  a  single  priest^  each  god  has  the  attendanee 
of  a  college,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  chief  priest  f  when  one  of 
these  dies,  his  son  is  appointed  in  his  room. 

*  Herodotxw  is  quite  light  in  aayinff  Above  all  beani,  are  said  to  hare  been 
they  were  allowed  to  drii^  wine,  and  excluded  from  the  tables  of  the  piieets. 
the  assertion  of  Plutarch  (de  Is.  s.  6)  Bw  Diod.  Sic.  i.  81,  89 ;  Piut.  de  la.  a. 
that  the  kings  (who  were  also  of  the  8;  Juv.  Sat.  zv.  9. — [O.  W.] 
priestly  caste)  were  not  permitted  to  ^  Diodorus  (L  89)  is  more  correct 
diink  it  before  the  reign  of  Psammetir  when  he  says  that  some  only  of  the 
ohus  is  contradicted  by  the  authority  Egyptiszis  abstained  from  beans,  and  it 
of  the  Bible  (Oen.  zl.  10,  13)  and  the  may  be  doubted  if  they  grew  in  Kgypt 
sculptures;  and  if  on  some  occasions  it  without  being  sown*  The  custom  of 
really  was  not  admitted  into  the  temple  forbidding  b«Buis  to  the  priests  -wa^ 
of  Heliopolis,  it  was  not  excluded  from  borrowed  from  £Sgypt  by  PyUiagoraa. 
other  temples,  and  wine  was  among  the  Cicero  (de  Div.  L  30)  thinks  it  was  firoxa 
usual  offerings  made  to  the  Gods,  their  disturbing  the  mind  during  sleep. 
Herodotus  tells  us  (ch.  39)  that  they  In  like  manner  the  prohibition  against 
began  their  sacrifices  by  a  libation  of  eating  swine's  flesh  and  fish  was  doubt- 
wine  ;  and  it  is  cTident  from  the  sculp-  less  nom  the  desire  to  abstain  fi^zn 
tures  that  it  was  alK>  admitted  into  the  food  which  was  apt  to  engender  cuta- 
temples  of  the  Sun,  or  at  least  at  his  neous  disorders  in  persons  of  sedentary 
altar  in  other  temples.  And  though  habits,  while  the  active  life  of  other 
Hecataeus  asserts  that  the  kings  were  classes  (haying  the  "dura  messorum 
iJloweda  stated  quantity,  according  to  ilia")  enabled  them  to  eat  the  same 
the  regulations  in  the  sacred  books  things  without  endangering  their  health. 
(Pint,  de  Is.  s.  6),  they  were  reported  This  will  not,  however,  account  for 
by  the  I^ptians  to  have  exceeded  those  mutton  being  forbidden  in  the  Thebaid, 
limits,  as  in  the  case  of  Mycerinus  and  which  is  the  most  wholesome  meat  in 
Amasis.  (Her.  ii.  133,  174.)  Of  the  Egypt ;  and  we  can  only  suppose  it  was 
kings  and  the  laws  respecting  them,  see  owmg  to  sheep  having  bsen  few  in  num- 
At.  H^.  W.  vol.  i.  p.  249*255,  and  com-  ber  at  the  time  the  law  was  first  made  ; 
pare  notes  on  chs.  18,  ^,  63,  77. —  when  they  were  anxious  to  encourage 
[G.  W.]  the  breed  for  the  sake  of  the  wool,  and 

*  Though  fish  were  so  generally  eaten  feared  to  lessen  their  number,  as  waa 
by  the  rest  of  the  B^ptians,  they  were  the  case  with  the  cow  both  in  Egypt 
forbidden  to  the  priests,  and  when  on  and  India.  The  name  K^ofios  was  also 
the  9th  day  of  the  1st  month  (Thoth),  applied  to  the  seeds  of  the  Nelum- 
wbea  a  religious  ceremony  obliged  all  Uum  or  Indian  Lotus.  See  Bote^  on 
the  people  to  eat  a  fried  fish  before  the  ch.  92.-..  [G.  W.] 

door  of  their  houses,  the  priests  were  '  This  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  aeuli^ 

not  even  then  expected  to  conform  to  tures.    They  were  not,  however,  alway  a 

the  general  custom,  but  were  contented  replaoed  at  their  deatii  by  their  sona  ; 

to  bum  theirs  at  the  appointed  time  and  though  this  was  often  the  case,  » 

(Plut.  de  Is.  s.  7).    The  principal  food  son  nught  become  a  priest  of  another 

of  the  priests,  as  Diodorus  justly  states,  deity,  and  have  a  higher  or  lower  grade 

was  beef  and  goose,  and  the  gazelle,  than  his  father.    He  could  also  be  a 

ibex,  oryx,  and  wild-fowl  were  not  for-  priest  during  his  fisther's  lifetime,  and 

bidden;  but  they  "abstained  from  most  numerous  sons  could  not  ezpeci  the 

sorts  of  pulse,  from  mutton,  and  swine's  same  office  as  their  £a.ther.    The  aosi  of 

flesh,  and  in  their  more  solemn  purifi-  a  priest  was  generally  a  priest  also ;  and 

oations  they  even  excluded  salt  from  when  an  elder  son  sucoeeded  to  the 

their  meids  **  (Plut.  de  Is.  s.  5).    Oar-  same  office  held  before  by  his  &tjier»  it 

lick,  leeks,  onions,  lentils,  peas,  and  is  very  possible  that  he  inherited  the 


Chap.  37, 38.  TESTING  OF  MALE  KINE.  57 

38«  Male  kine  are  Feckoned  to  belong  to  Epaphus,*  and  are 
therefore  tested  in  the  following  manner : — One  of  the  priests 


ame  dren  of  inTestiture,  which  ww  agement  of  the  sacred  revenues.  (Clam, 
tiao  the  custom  of  the  Jews  (Exod.  Alex.  Strom^  vi.  p.  758.)  In  the  solemn 
xziz.  29)  ;  but  a  priest's  son  might  be  ft  processions  they  had  a  conspicuous  part; 
militaiy  man.  they  bore  the  holy  hydria  or  water-jar, 
The  priests  had  yarious  grades.  The  which  was  frequently  carried  by  the  king 
diief  priests  held  the  first  post,  and  one  on  similar  occasions,  and  they  witi!i  the 
of  them  had  an  office  of  great  import-  chief-priests  were  the  first  whose  opinion 
anee,  which  was  usually  fulfilled  by  the  was  consulted  respecting  the  introduc- 
ing himself.  He  was  the  prophet  and  tion  of  any  new  measure  connected  with 
officiating  high-priest,  and  had  the  title  religion,  as  we  find  in  the  decree  of  the 

Bosetta  stone,  which  was  "  established 

fl  A  by  the  chief  priests  and  prophets,  and 

1 1  ^k^    of  "  3e/n^  in  addition  to  that  those  who  have  access  to  tne  adytum  to 

I     W^  clothe  the  Gods,  and  the  pterophono, 

and  the  sacred  scribes,  and  fJl  the  other 
ef  diief  priest,  and  he  was  diatinguished  priests  ....  assembled  in  the  temple 
by  wearing  a  leopard's  skin  over  his  of  Memphis."  Some  of  the  principal 
ordinary  robes.  (See  n.  *  ch.  37,  wood-  functionaries  "in  the  solemn  nroces- 
ent  Kg.  IL)  He  does  not  appear  to  have  aions  "  are  thus  mentioned  by  Clemens 
ranked  above  chief-priests,  being  men-  (Strom,  vi.  p.  757) :  "  The  singer  usually 
tioned  after  them  on  the  Roeetta  stone,  goes  first,  bearing  the  symbols  of  music, 
but  to  have  been  one  of  them  in  a  par-  whose  duty  is  said. to  be  to  carry  two 
ticular  capacity.  He  might  also  be  a  of  the  books  of  Hermes  ....  he  is  fol- 
ehief-priest  of  one  Ood,  and  Sem  of  lowed  bv  the  Horoscopus,  bearing  in 
another;  and  one  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes  his  hand  the  measure  of  time  (hour- 
is  called  *'  chief-priest  of  Amun,  Sem  in  glass),  and  the  palm  (branch),  the  sym- 
the  temple  of  Pthah,  superior  of  the  bols  of  astrology  (astronomy)  ....  next 
priests  of  the  upper  and  lower  country;"  cpmes  the  Hierogrammat  (sacred  scribe) 
and  his  fiather  was  chief-priest  without  having  feathers  on  his  head  (see  wood- 
tbe  additional  office  of  Sem,  The  pro-  cut  fig.  9,  note  *  on  ch.  37),  and  in  his 
phets  were  particularly  versed  in  all  hands  a  book  (papyrus)  with  a  ruler 
matters  relating  to  the  ceremonies,  the  (palette)  in  which  is  ink  and  a  reed  for 
wonhip  of  the  Qods,  the  laws,  and  the  writing  (fig.  1),  then  the  stollstes,  bear- 
diidphne  of  the  whole  order,  and  they  ing  the  cubit  of  justice  (fig.  2),  and  the 
not  only  presided  over  the  temple  and  cup  of  libation  (fig.  3) .  .  .  and  lastly  the 
the  aaexed  rites,  but  directed  the  man-  Prophet,  the  president  of  the  temple. 


f 


who  oairies  in  hia  bosom  a  water-jar,  free  from  blaek  hairs ;  and  Maimonides 
followed  by  persona  bearing  loaves  of  states  that  "  if  only  two  white  or  black 
biMd."  8ee  prooeasion  in  pi.  76  of  At.  hairs  were  found  lying  upon  each  other. 
Eg.  W.  vol.  vi.;  and  below,  note'  on  the  animal  was  consi^nd  unfit  for 
ch.  58.-rQ.  W.]  sacrifice  "  (Maim,  de  Taodl  mf&,  a.  1). 
*£;pspiiua,  Herodotus  says  (in  ch.  This  calls  to  mind  the  law  of  the  Israel- 
1^),  is  the  Greek  name  of  Apis,  of  ifect,  oommanding  them  to  *'briagared 
which  It  is  probably  only  a  oorruption  heifer  without  spot,  wherein  was  no 
(•M  also  fi.  iu.  ohs.  27,  28).  In  exa-  blemish  *'  (Numb.  xix.  2).  But  the 
"Baiiig  a  boll  for  saerifice,  he  adds,  they  soolptures  show  that  bulk  with  black, 
none  but  thoae  whioh  were  andred*  or  white  jipots,  were  oommonly 
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appointed  for  the  purpose  searches  to  see  if  there  is  a  single 
black  hair  on  the  whole  body,  since  in  that  case  the  beast  is 
unclean.  He  examines  him  all  oyer^  standing  on  his  legs,  and 
again  laid  upon  his  back ;  after  which  he  takes  the  tongue  out 
of  his  mouthy  to  see  if  it  be  clean  in  respect  of  the  prescribed 
marks  (what  they  are  I  will  mention  elsewhere  ^) ;  he  also  inspects 
the  hairs  of  the  tail,  to  observe  if  they  grow  naturally.  If  the 
animal  is  pronounced  dean  in  all  these  various  points,  the  priest 
marks  him  by  twisting  a  piece  of  papyrus  round  his  horns,  and 
attcMshing  thereto  some  sealing-clay,  which  he  then  stamps  with 
his  own  signet-ring.'  After  this  the  beast  is  led  away ;  and  it 
is  forbidden,  under  the  penalty  of  death,  to  sikcrifice  an  animal 
which  has  not  been  marked  in  this  way.  *  ' 

39.  The  following  is  their  manner  of  sacrifice : — They  lead  the 
victim,  marked  with  their  signet,  to  the  altar  where  they  are 
about  to  offer  it>  and  setting  the  wood  alight,  pour  a  libation  of 
wine  upon  the  altar  in  front  of  the  victim,  and  at  the  same  time 
invoke  the  god.    Then  they  slay  the  animal,^  and  cutting  off 


killed  both  for  the  altar  and  the  table,  throat,  which  was    probably  this   (of 

and  the  only  prohibition  seems  to  have  woodcut),  though  it  has  not  been  found 

been  against  killing  heifers ;  and  to  en-  on  a  seal    The  clay 

sure  a  regard  for  them  they  were  held  used  in  closing  and 

sacred  (see  below,  n.  ^  ch.  41).    It  was  sealing  papyri  is  of 

on  this  account  that  Moses  proposed  to  very    fine     quality, 

go  three  days  into  the  desert,  lest  the  A  similar  kind  was 

anger  of  the  Egyptians  should  be  raised  employed  for  official 

on  seeing  the  Israelites  sacrifice  a  heifer  seals  by  the  Qreeks  and  Assyrians.     On 

(Ezod.  viii.  26)  :  and  by  this  very  oppo-  signet-rings  see  my  note  on  B.  iiL  ch. 

site  choice  of  a  victim  they  were  inade  41. — TO,  W.] 

unequivocally  to  denounce,  and  to  se-  *  We  learn  from  the  sculptures  that 

hte   themselves  from,  the  rites  of  the  victim,  having  its  feet  tied  together, 

>t.— [O.  W.]  was  thrown  on  the  ground ;  and  the 

'^  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  refer-  priest,  having  placed  hu  hand  on  its  head 

ence  is  to  ill,  28,  as  the  commentators  (as  in  Levit.  i.  4 ;  iii.  8),  or  holding  it  by 

generally  suppose  (see  Liorcher,  B&hr,  thehom,  cut  its  throat,  apparently  from 

and  Blakeslev  ad  loc.) :  for  Herodotus  ear  to  ear,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  Mos- 

is  there  describing,  not  the  animal  which  lems  at  the  present  day.    The  skin  was 

might  be  offered  to  Apis,  but  the  ani-  then  removeid,  and  after  the  .head  had 

mal  whidi  was  refi^arded  as  an  incama-  been  taken  away,  the  foreleg  or  shoulder, 

tion  of  Apis.    Perhaps  we  have  here,  as  generally  the  right  ^as  in  Levit.  viii. 

in  vii.  213,  a  promise  that  is  unfulfilled.  26),  was  the  first  jomt  cut  off.    This 

'  The  sanction  given  for  sacrificing  was  considered,  and  called,  the  choeen 

a  bull  was  by  a  papyrus  band  tied  by  part  (Sapt),  and  was  the  first  offered  on 

the  priest  round  the  horns,  which  he  the  utar.    (Cp.  1  Sam.  ix.  24 ;  Levit. 

stamped  with  his  signet  on  sealing-clay.  vii.  33 ;  viii.  25.)    The  other  parts  were 

Documents  sealed  with  fine  clay  and  afterwards  cut  up;  and  the  shoulder, 

impressed  with  a  signet  are  veiy  com-  the  thigh,  the  head,  the  ribs,  the  rump, 

mon ;  but  the  exact  symbols  impressed  the  heart,  and  the  kidneys,  were  the 

on  it  by  the  priest  on  this  occasion  are  principal  ones  placed  on  the  altar.    The 

not  known.    Castor  says  they  consisted  head,  which  Herodotus  says  was  either 

of  a  man  kneeling  with  his  hands  tied  taken   to    the    market    and    sold   to 

behind  him,  and  a  sword  pointed  to  his  strangers,  or  thrown  into  the  river.  Is 


Chap.  38,  39. 
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his  head,  proceed  to  flay  the  body.^  Next  they  take  the  head, 
and  heaping  imprecations  oil  it,  if  there  is  a  market-place  and  a 
body  of  Greek  traders  in  the  city,  they  carry  it  there  and  sell  it 
instantly ;  if,  howeyer,  there  are  no  Greeks  among  themi  they 
throw  the  head  into  the  river.  The  imprecation  is  to  this  effect : — 
They  pray  that  if  any  eidl  is  impending  either  over  those  who 
sacrifice,  or  over  uniyersal  Egypt^  it  may  be  made  to  fall  upon 
that  head.  These  practices,  the  imprecations  upon  the  heads, 
and  the  libations  of  wine,  prevail  all  over  Egypt,  and  extend  to 


y'=<::S)  ^  0^ 


c^  <1 


No.1. 
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No.  IV. 


tt  oommoii  on  the  altan  as  any  other 
joist,  and  an  inatanoe  aometimes  oc- 
^<>n  of  the  whole  animal  being  placed 
^POQ  it  We  may  therefore  eonclude 
w  the  imprecationa  he  aaya  were 
^'Qod  down  upon  the  head  were  oon- 
™^  to  oertain  oocaaiona  and  to  one 
P^'ticolar  victim,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
*J^P«Soat  of  the  Jews  (Leyit.  xvi  8, 10, 
*^\  tod  it  waa  of  that  particular  ani- 
"^  that  no  Egyptian  would  eat  the 
r^  Itmaynot  nayebeena&yourite 
^^  iiiioe  we  find  it  given  to  a  poor 
n«a  for  holding  the  walkinff-atioks  of 
^  g^aata  at  a  party;  but  he  was  an 
^Cfptian,  not  a  foreigner,  and  this  is  in 
~*  paintings  of  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  of 
uo  airly  time   of  the  18th  dynasty 


(woodcut  No.  IV.).— [a.  W.l 

*  Homer*s  description  of  tne  mode  of 
slaughtering  an  animal  (II.  i.  459-466) 
is  very  similar :  '*  They  drew  back  the 
head  and  killed  it,  and  after  skinning 
it  they  cut  off  the  I^  (jiiipohs),  which 
being  wrapped  up  m  the  £at  (caul) 
folded  double,  they  placed  portions  of 
raw  meat  thereon;  an  old  man  then 
burnt  it  on  aplit  wood,  and  poured 
black  wine  on  it,  while  the  young  men 
beside  him  held  five-pronged  spits. 
When  the  l^gs  (thighs  and  shoulders) 
were  burnt,  and  they  had  tasted  the 
'inward  parte/  they  cut  the  rest  into 
small  pieees,  and  put  them  on  akewers 
(spits),  roasting  them  cleverly,  and  took 
df  off  again."— [G.  W.] 
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yictimB  of  all  Bort§ ;  and  hence  the  Egypfiaiia  will  never  eat  the 
head  of  any  ammal. 

40.  The  disembowelling  and  biinimg  are,  howerer,  different 
in  di£(ereiit  saciificea.  I  will  mention  the  mode  JQ  nse  with 
reapect  to  tiia  goddess  whom  they  regard  &b  tiie  greatest,'  and 


*  HeradotnibBrBeTideatlyalludn  to  naotod  thktit  ii  dlflralt  to  distiiij^iilsh 

Ilk,  u  he  ihom  in  ohi.  59,  31,  where  them  in  the   sculptures,  unlaaa  their 

he  apaeke  of  hat  fSte  at  Boiiiia ;  but  be  tiamee  ue  directly  spedfled.     It  wh 

kftermrd*  oonfoindi  her  with  Athor  however  more  to  ui  Ute  Uion  in  earij 

(oh,  41).    Thi*  ij>  very  eieunhle  in  the  times,  ud  at  Dondera  Atbor  lua  tbij 

bistorian,  ainos  the  attribulos  of  thoee  nearly  the    ■una    i^ifwaranoe   aa  laia, 

two  Ooddewea  ois  often  to  oloeely  oun-  though  itill  a  distinct  Qoddaia,  aa  it 
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honoiiz  with  the  chiefest  festiyaL  When  they  have  flayed  their 
steer  they  pray,  and  when  their  prayer  is  ended  they  take  the 
paunch  c^  the  animal  out  entire,  leaving  the  intestines  and  the 
ki inside  the  body;  they  then  ent  off  the  legs^  the  ends  of  the 
laiii%  the  shonIder%  and  the  neck ;  and  having  so  done,  they  fill 
the  body  of  the  steer  with  clean  bread,  honey,  raisins,  figs,  frankin- 
oense,  myrrh,  and  6ther  aromatics.^  Thus  filled,  they  bum  the 
body,  pouring  over  it  great  quantities  of  oil.  Before  offering  the 
sacrifice  they  &st,  and  while  the  bodies  of  the  victims  are  being 
oQDsimied  they  beat  themselves.  Afterwards,  when  they  have 
concluded  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  they  have  the  other  parts 
of  the  victim  served  up  to  them  for  a  repast 

4L  The  male  kine,  therefore,  if  clean,  and  the  male  calves^  are 
used  for  sacrifice  by  the  Egyptians  universally ;  but  the  females 
they  are  not  allowed  to  samfice,''  since  they  are  sacred  to  Isis. 
The  statue  of  this  goddess  has  the  form  of  a  woman  but  with 
hams  like  a  cow,  resembling  thus  the  Greek  representations  of 


ihowii  by  each  of  them  ha^g  a  temple  myBteriotw  reuon  being  assigned  for  it, 

It  that  place.     Herodotus  (in  ch«  41)  the  people  were  led  to  respect  an  ordon- 

H|i  that  oows  were    sacred  to  Isis,  nance  which  might  not  otherwise  have 

whose  statues  had  the  head  of  that  ani-  been  attended  to.    This  was  the  gene- 

mal;  but  it  was  to  Athor,  the  Venus  of  ral  system,  and  the  reason  of  manj^ 

Egypt,  that  they  were  saered;  and  it  is  things  being  held  sacred  ma^  be  attn- 

only  when  one  adopts  the  attsibutes  of  buted  to  a  necessary  precaution.    It  is 

the  other,  that  Isisnas  the  head  of  the  indeed  distinctly  stated  by  Porphyry 

■potted  cow  of  Athor,  or  that  this  Gk>d-  (de  Abstin.  ii.  s.  11),  who  says,   ''the 

den  takes  the  name  of  Isis.    Plutaroh  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  would  rather 

m^  bis    was    called   Muth,    Athyri,  eat  human  flesh  than  that  of  cows,  on 

and  Ifethner  (de    Is.    k   56).     lliat  account  of  the  value  of  the  animal, 

Herodotus  was  really  describing  Athor  though    they  both  sacrifice    and    eat 

and  not  Isis  is  shown  by  the  city  where  bulls ;"  and  the  same  was  doubtless  the 

the  cattle  were  sent  being  Atarbechis.  origin  of  a  similar  superstition  in  India. 

(See  below  note*  on  ch.  41.)    TheRo-  In  another  plaoe  Porphyry  (iv.  7)  sa^ 

Ban  poets  made  a  double  error  in  oon-  the  same  thmg,  and  adds  *'  that  certam 

fouidug  Isis  with  Athor,  and  even  with  bulls  were  held  in  the  same  veneration, 

Jnno,  whenoe  *'niveft  Satumia  vaodL"  while  others  were  preserved  for  labour.** 

Cheat  honoun  were  also  paid  to  the  Some  years  ago  no  one  was  aUowed  to 

Cow  of  Athor  at  Momemphis,  where  kill  a  calf  in  Egypt,  and  a  permission 

Venuswas  particularly  worshipped;  and  from  the  government  was  required  for 

wherever  she  had  a  temple  a  sacred  Cow  the  slaughter  of  a  buU;  but  this  soon 

VIS  kept,  as  Strabo  says  was  the  case  at  degenerated  into  a  mere  tax,  and  cows 

Itomsmphis  as  weU  as  other  places  in  and  calves  were  permitted  to  be  killed 

the  Delta;  and  at  Chusse,  a  smaU  vil-  on  the  payment  of  a  duty.    In  India 

lege  in  the  Hermopolite  nome  where  and  Thibet  the  veneration  for  the  oow 

Vemis  was  wotshipped  under  the  title  is  as  remarkable  as  in  Egypt.    Jerome 

of  Uruia^Q.  W.J  also  remarks,  "  In  iBgypto  et  PalsstinA 

*  Theeostomof  filling  the  body  with  propter  boum  raritatem  nemo  vaccam 
Mkfls  and  various  things,  and  tiien  bum-  oomedit"  (ii.  adv.  Jovin.  7).  Por- 
ing it  all,  calls  to  mind  the  Jewish  burnt  phyrr  (de  Abstin.)  says  the  first  who 
ofring  (Lent.  riii.  25,  26).-^Q.  W.]  sacrificed  did  not   offer  animals,    but 

'  In  order  to  prevent  the  breed  of  herbs  and  flowers;  and  (de  Sacrif.  H.) 

cattle  fann  being  diminisbed:  but  some  flour,  honey,  and  frttits.--[G.  W.] 
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lo ;  ^  and  the  Egyptians^  one  and  all^  venerate  cows  much  more 
highly  than  any  other  animal  This  is  the  reason  why  no  native 
of  Egypty  whether  man  or  woman,  will  give  a  Greek  a  kiss,*  or 
we  the  knife  of  a  Greek,  or  his  spit,  or  his  cauldron,  or  taste  the 
flesh  of  an  ox,  known  to  be  pure,  if  it  has  been  cut  with  a  Greek 
knife.  When  kine  die,  the  following  is  the  manner  of  their 
sepulture : — The  females  are  thrown  into  the  river ;  the  males 
are  buried  in  the  suburbs  of  the  towns,  with  one  or  both  of  their 
horns  appearing  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  mark  the 
plaoa  When  the  bodies  are  decayed,  a  boat  comes,  at  an 
appointed  tiihe,  from  the  island  called  Prosdpitis,^ — which  is  a 


*  This  luune  is  evidently  oonneoted 
with  Ehe,  "  the  Cow,"  of  the  Egyptums, 
which  was  given  to  one  of  their  god- 
desses; but  the  remark  of  Eustathius 


that  "lo,  in  the  language  of  the  Ai> 
gives,  is  the  moon/'  is  explained  by  its 
being  the  Egyptian  name  /oA,  *'the 
moon,'*  which,  though  quite  distinct 
^m  Ehe,  agi*ees  well  with  lo  being 
looked  upon  by  the  Greeks  as  the  moon, 
and  with  the  supposed  relationship  of 
the  E^ptians  and  the  Areives,  who 
were  said  to  have  been  a  colony  taken 
by  Danaus  from  the  Nile.     lo  is  re- 


ported to  have  visited  Egypt  in  her 
wanderings,  and  to  have  been  changed 
into  Isis,  in  the  city  of  Coptoe,  where  she 
was  worshipped  under  that  name.  (See 
Diod.  i.  24;  and  oomp.  Ovid  Met.  i. 
588,  747;  Propert.  il.  £log.  28.  17 ;  and 
At.  Gg.  W.  vol.  iv.  p.  382,  388,  390 ; 
vol.  V.  p.  195.)  The  story  of  her  hav- 
ing given  birth  to  Epaphus  (the  Apis  of 
E^mt)  was  probably  a  later  addition: 
but  her  wandering  to  the  Nile,  like  the 
fiible  related  by  Herodotus  TBook  L 
ch.  5),  points  to  the  connexion  between 
Egrpt  and  Aigos.  The  name  loh,  or 
Aah,  written  Iho,  or  Aha,  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  medial  vowel  at  the  end 
of  a  word  in  hieroglyphics.  (See  below, 
n.  \  and  App.  ch.  v.  §  16.)— [0.  W.] 

*  The  Ej^tians  considerod  all  fo- 
reigners unclean,  with  whom  they  would 
not  eat,  and  particularly  the  Greeks. 
"The  Egyptians  might  not  eat  bread 
with  the  Hebrews,  for  that  is  an  abomi- 
nation unto  the  ^^ptians"  (Gen.  xliii. 
32) ;  and  the  same  prejudice  is  continued 
by  the  Hindoos,  and  by  many  of  the 
Moslems,  to  the  present  day.  But  the 
last  have  gradations,  like  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  who  looked  with  greater 
horror  on  those  who  did  not  cut  tiie 
throat  from  ear  to  ear  of  all  m>»ti^^1^ 
used  for  food.— [G.  W.] 

^  Some  suppose  the  town  of  Prosd- 
pitis  to  have  been  also  called  Nicium. 
The  island  was  between  the  Canopio 
and  Sebennytio  branches,  at  the  fork, 
and  on  the  west  side  of  the  apex  o^  the 
Delta.  It  was  there  that  the  Athenians, 
who  came  to  assist  the  Egyptians 
against  the  Persians,  were  besieged,  B.G. 
460^58.  (Thucyd.  i.  109.)  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  all  the  bulls  that 
died  in  Egypt  were  carried  to  Atar- 
bechis  to  be  buried;  and  much  lesa 
that  all  the  bodies  of  heifers  were  thrown 
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portion  of  the  Delta,  nine  schoenes  in  circumference, — ^and  calls 
at  the  seyeral  cities  in  turn  to  collect  the  bones  of  the  oxen, 
Frosopitis  is  a  district  containing  several  cities;  the  name  of 
tkt  from  which  the  boats  come  is  Atarbechis.^  Venus  has  a 
temple  there  of  much  sanctity.  Great  numbers  of  men  go  forth 
bom  this  city  and  proceed  to  the  other  towns,  where  they  dig  up 
the  boneSy  which  they  take  away  with  them  and  bury  together 
in  one  place.  The  same  practice  prevails  with  respect  to  the 
intermejit  of  all  other  cattle-— the  law  so  determining ;  they  do 
not  slaughter  any  of  them. 

42.  Such  Egyptians  as  possess  a  temple  of  the  Theban  Jove, 
or  live  in  the  Thebaic  canton,^  offer  no  sheep  in  sacrifice,^  but 

into  the  river.  '  like   other   animalB  says,  "  Horns'  habitation,"  Thy-hor,  or 

they  were  embalmed  and  buried  in  the  Tlihor,  THI-SOP,  the   origin   of  the 

place  where  they  died,  and  their  mum-  name  Thueris,  who,  however,  was  made 

mies  tre  consequently  found  at  Thebes  into  another  person  (Plut.  4®  Is.  s.  96, 

and  in  other  parts  of  the  country.    The  and    19).     As  the    morning-star   she 

Egyptians  were  particular  in  prevent-  issued  from  the  mountain  of  Thebes 

ing  anything  remaining  above  ground,  under  the  form  of  a  spotted  cow,  and 

which  by  putrefaction  could  taint  the  as  the  evening-star  she  retired  behind  it 

air;  and  this  was  the  reason  of  their  at  night.    She  also  represented  Night, 

obliging  every  town  to  embalm  what-  and  in  this  capacity  received  the  sun  at 

vm  died  there.     It  is  probable  that  his  setting  into  her  arms  as  he  retired 

Tillages  near  Atarbechis  sent  the  car-  behind  the  western  mountain  of  Thebes, 

caaea  of  bulls  to  that  city,  which  led  It  was  from  this  that  the  western  part 

Herodotus  to  suppose  that  all  places  of  the  city  was  called  Pathyris,   ''be- 

did  10 ;  as  other  animals  were  sent  from  longing  to  Athor,"  who  presided  over 

different  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  to  the  west.    (On  Athor  see  At.  Eg.  W. 

the  chief  dtv,  where  they  were  sacred,  vol.  iv.   386  to  394.)     Her  great  im- 

To  pollute  the  Nile  vdth  dead  carcases  portance  is  shown  by  the  many  cities 

woud  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  dedicated  to  her  in  upper  and  Lower 

inconsistent  in  a  people  so  particular  on  Egypt,   as  well  as  temples    in    other 

this  point ;  and  the  notion  of  Heredotus  places,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 

can  only  be  explained  by  their  tometimes  Ptolemies  and  Ceesars;  and  Venus  was 

feeding  the  crocodiles  with  them.    The  the  great  goddess  of  Phoenicia  and  other 

pr^ndioe  in  favour  of  the  river  still  re-  countries. — [G.  W.] 
mains  in  Eqrpt,  and  even  the  Moslems        *  On  the  cantons  or  nomes  of  Egypt 

Bwear  "  by  thix  pure  stream." — [G.  W.]  see  note  ^  on  ch.  1 64.   It  has  erroneously 

'  Athor  being  the  Venus  of  £^gypt,  been  supposed  that  each  nome   **  was 

Atarbedus  was  translated  Aphrodito-  kept  distinct  from  the  others  by  the  dif- 

polis.   It  was  composed  of  cOar  or  athor,  ference  of  religion  and  rites."  It  is  true 

and  hecJii  or  bek,  "  city,"  which  ocours  there  was  a  chief  god  of  the  nome;  but 

again  in  Baalbek,  the  city  of  Baal,  or  cities  of  different  nomes  were  often  de- 

the  Sun  (Heliopolif) ;  Babek,  the  Assj-  Seated  to  the  same  deity;  and  even  a 

mn  name  of  the  Egyptian  Heliopolu,  city  might  have  a  chief  god  who  was 

from  the  Egyptian  Re  or  Ba,  **  the  s\m."  not  the  one  of  the  nome,  as  Eileithyia 

^^Aphrooitopolis  is  supposed  to  have  was  in  her  city  within  the  nome  of 

hsen  atthe  modem  Shibbeen,  in  the  Isle  Apollinopolis.  The  numerous  divinities 

^  Proadpitis,  between  the  Canopic  and  worshipped  throughout  Egypt  were  also 

°^«&nytic  branches  of  the  Nile,  on  an  admitted  as  contemplar  gods  in   any 

<™^  of  the  latter,  caUed  Thermuthiac,  part  of  the  country.     See  note  *  on 

l^eh  formed  the  western,  as  the  Se-  this  chapter.— [G.  W.] 
t^jBDnytic  did  the  eastern,  boundary  of       *  Sheep  are  never  represented  on  the 

^  lale  of  Natho.    There  were  other  altar,  or  slaughtered  for  the  table,  at 

^^38  c^ed  Aphroditopolis  in  Upper  Thebes,  though  they  were  kept  there 

'vTpt    Athor  signifies,   as   Plutarch  for  tixeir  wool;  and  Plutarch  say  a"  non^ 
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only  goats ;  for  the  Egyptians  do  not  aQ  worship  the  same  gods,^ 
excepting  Isis  and  Osiris,  the  latter  of  whom  they  say  is  the 
Grecian  Bacchus.^    Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  possess  a  temple 


of  the  Bgyptians  eat  sheep,  except  the  particular  places.  In  one  city  Amon 
Lycopolitee"  (de  Isid.  s.  72).  Qoats  was  the  chief  deity,  as  at  Thebes;  in 
were  killed,  but  the  Thebui  gentry  another  Pthah,  as  at  Memphis ;  in  aa- 
seem  to  have  preferred  the  ibex  or  wild  other  Re  (the  sun),  as  at  HeUopoUs; 
goat,  the  oryx,  the  gaselle,  and  oUier  and  some  cities  which  were  consecrated 
game.  These,  however,  were  confined  to  the  same  deity  were  distinguished  by 
to  the  wealthier  classes;  others  liyed  the  affix  **the  great,"  "the  lesser/'  as 
prindpsllv  on  beef,  Nile  geese,  and  Aphroditopolis,  and  Diospolis,  Hsgna, 
other  wild  fowl;  and  some  were  satisfied  and  Parva.  Many  again  bore  a  name 
with  fish,  either  fiesh  or  salted,  with  an  not  taken  from  the  chief  god  of  the 
occasional  goose  or  a  joint  of  meat;  and  place;  but  eyery  city  and  everj  sane- 
the  numerous  YegetablesH^gypt  produced  tuary  had  its  presiding  deity,  with  con- 
appeared  in  profusion  on  eyery  table,  templar  gods,  who  were  members  of 
I^til  porridge  was,  as  at  present,  a  the  genezal  Pantheon — ^those  of  a  neigh- 
great  article  of  food  for  the  poor,  as  bouring  town  generally  holding  a  con- 
weU  as  the  r<q>hattU8  {figl)  (Herod,  ii.  snicuous  post  in  the  temple,  after  the 
125),  **  cucumbers  (or  gourds),  melons,  chief  deity  of  the  place.  Each  town  had 
and  leeks,  onions,  and  garlick"  (Num.  also  a  triad  composed  of  the  great  god 
xi.  5),  of  which  the  gourd  (Jau,  Arabic  of  the  place  and  two  other  members. 
A4v),  melon  (a6ft^  Arabic  froftilA),  onion  Hany  local  deities  scarcely  went  be- 
(6tttf,  Arabic  ImC),  and  garlick  {tdm,  yond  their  own  city  or  nome;  and  some 
Arabic  tdm)  retain  their  names  in  Egypt  animals,  sacred  in  one  proyince,  were 
to  the  present  day.  They  had  also  held  in  abhorrence  in  another.  Thus, 
fruits  and  roots  of  yarious  kinds;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ombos,  Athribii,  and 
Biodorus  (i.  80)  says  that  children  had  the  Northern  Crocodilopolis  (afterwards 
merely  "a  little  meal  of  the  coarsest  called  Arsinoe),  near  tne  Lake  Moaris, 
kind,  the  pith  of  the  papyrus,  baked  honoured  the  crocodile;  those  of  Ten- 
under  the  ashes,  and  the  roots  and  tyris,  Heracleopolis,  and  ApoUinopoIis 
stalks  of  marsh- weeds."  Beef  and  goose,  Magna  were  its  ayowed  enemies ;  and  as 
ibex,  gaselle,  oryx,  and  wild  fowl  were  the  Ombites  fought  with  the  Tentyrites 
also  presented  to  the  Kods;  and  onions,  hi  the  cause  of  their  sacred  animal,  so 
though  forbidden- to  the  priests,  always  a  war  was  waged  between  the  Oxy- 
held  a  prominent  place  on  their  altar,  rhinchites  and  Cynopolites  in  conaa- 
with  the  figl  (raphanus,  figs.  7,  8),  and  Quendb  of  the  former  haying  eaten  a 
gourds  (figs.  5^  6),  grapes,  figs  (espe-  dog,  to  ayenge  an  affh)nt  offered  by 

the  Cynopolites,  who  had  brought  to 

C^     ^^     \^177          X  table  the  sacred  fish  of  Qxyrhinohus, 

^m        \,J        \j  these  local  honours  was  not  originally 

^^            ^^           Y  connected  with  religion ;  and  the  sano- 

2  tity  of  the  crocodile,  and  of  certain  fish, 

AAMAi       Rtt^  ^^   Crocodilopolis,    Oxyrhinchus,    and 

V^p  I      ^fS^  other  places  oistant  from  the  Nile,  waa 

^^^         ^^  instituted  in  order  to  induce  the  in- 

oially  of  the  sycamore,  figs.  3,  4),  com,  habitants  to  keep  up  the  canals.    All^ 

and  yarious  fio were.  (Seech. 39,  woodcut  it  is  true,  wondiippea  Osiris,  as  well  as 

No.  n.)    Wine,  milk,  beer,  andaprofu-  his  sister  Isis,  for  as  he  was  judffe  of 

sion  of  cakes  and  bread,  also  formed  part  the  dead,  all  were  equally  amenable  to 

of  the  o£RBring8,  and  incense  was  pre*  his  tribunal;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 

sented  at  eyery  great  sacrifice.— [G.  W,]  he  and  Isis  were  the  only  deities  wor- 

<  Though  each  city  had  its  presiding  shipped  throu^out  Egypt,  since  Amtn^^ 

deit]r>  many  others  of  neighbouring  and  Pthah,  and  the  other  great  gods,  and 

of  duitant  towns  were  also  admitted  to  many  also  of  tiie  second,  as  well  aa  of 

its  temples  as  contemplsr  gods,   and  the  third  order,  were  uniyersally  yene- 

nbne  were  positively  excluded  except  rated.— [G.  W.] 

some  local  diyinities,  and  certain  ani-  *  See  below,  note  '  on  ch.  48.  *<  Osiria," 

mala^  whose  sanctity -was  confined  to  says  Diodonu^  '*hM  been  oonaidflrad 
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dedicated  to  Hendes,^  or  belong  to  the  Mendesian  canton,  abstain 
from  offering  goats,  and  sacrifiGe  sheep  instead.  The  Thebans, 
and  sach  as  imitate  them  in  their  practice,  give  the  following 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  custom : — "  Hercules,'*  they  say, 
''wished  of  all  things  to  see  Jove,  but  Jove  did  not  choose  to  be 
seen  of  him/  At  length,  when  Hercules  persisted,  Jove  hit  on 
a  device — to  flay  a  ram,  and,  cutting  off  his  head,  hold  the  head 
before  him,  and  cover  himself  with  the  fleece.  In  this  guise  he 
showed  himself  to  Hercules."  Therefore  the  Egyptians  give 
their  statues  of  Jupiter  the  face  of  a  ram  :*  and  from  them  the 

the  nme  as  Sarapis,  Bacchus,  Pluto,  mal  life ;  and  though  the  god  of  gardens 
or  Ammon ;  others  have  thought  him  had  with  the  Greeks  another  name,  he 
Jupiter;  many  Pan:"  and  he  endeavours  was  rrally  the  same  deity  under  his 
to  identify  hun  with  the  sun,  and  Isis  phallic  form.— [G.  W.] 
^th  the  moon.  But  these  notions  b  ^^g  fable  accords  with  the  sup- 
were  owing  to  similarities  being  traced  posed  meaning  of  the  name  of  Amun, 
in  the  attnbutes  of  certain  gods  of  the  which  Manetho  says  was  *'  conceal- 
Greek  and  Egyptian  Pantheons,  and  ment;"  but  the  reason  of  the  god  hav- 
one  often  poss^sed  some  that  belonged  ing  the  head  of  an  animal  would  apply 
to  eeTeral.  Thus  the  principal  cha-  to  so  many  others,  that  it  ceases  to  do 
ncter  of  Osiris  was  that  of  Pluto,  be-  so  to  any  one  in  particular.  Hecatseus 
cause  he  was  Judge  of  the  dead,  and  derived  Amun  from  a  word  signifying 
niler  of  Amenti  or  Hades ;  and  he  was  *<  come,**  in  allusion  to  his  being  mvoked 
supposed  to  be  Bacchus,  when  be  lived  (Plut.  de  Isid.  5.  9) ;  and  lamblichus 
on  earth,  and  taught  man  to  till  the  says  it  implies  that  which  brings  to 
land,— [6.  W.]  light,  or  is  manifested.  Amoni  means 
^  The  mounds  of  Aahmoun,  on  the  "envelope"  and  amoine  is  "come." — 
canal  leading  to  Afenzaieh,  mark  the  site  [G.  W.] 

ofMendes.  The  Greeks  considered  Pan  »  See  above,  fiotes  *,  ',  on  ch.  29. 
to  be  both  Mendes  and  Khem ;  they  The  god  Noum  (Nou,  Noub,  or  Nef), 
called  Chemmis  in  Upper  Egypt  Pano-  with  a  ram's  head,  answered  to  Jupiter, 
polia,  and  gave  the  capital  of  the  Men-  and  he  was  the  first  member  of  the 
denan  nome  to  Pan,  who  was  said  by  Triad  of  the  Cataracts,  composed  of 
Herodotus  (ch.  46)  to  have  been  figured  Noum,  Sate,  and  Anouke  (Jupiter,  Juno, 
with  the  head  and  legs  of  a  goat  Un-  and  Vesta).  Amun  again  was  also  con- 
fortunately  no  monument  remains  at  sidered  the  same  as  Jupiter,  because  he 
AdauMH  to  give  the  name  and  form  of  was  the  King  of  the  Gods;  and  it  was 
the  god  of  Mendes ;  but  it  is  certain  from  his  worship  that  Thebes  received 
that  he  was  not  Khem,  the  "Pan  of  the  name  of  Diospolis,  "the  city  of 
Thebee"  (nib'  ^fimv),  who  had  the  Jove,* 'answering  to  No-Amun  or  A mfin- 
attributes  of  Priapus,  and  was  one  of  na  of  theBible(Jer.xlvi.  25;  Ezek.zxx. 
the  great  gods.  Mandoo  again  (or  Hunt),  ^^  ^^  ^gx                                       ^^ 

?T  Ta  !^^T"a  ^,  ^  ^^^  ^      th;  Ammi^i  ("  abode       I  ii*  ^"3 

^^  ir*^  %^  ^T^  ""i  *  ^^^^'^  of  Amun**),  1  A^ww    I 

no  god  of  the  Egyptian  Pantheon  is  re-  ^* 

preaented  with  the  head  and  legs  of  a 

goat    The    notion  is  Greek ;  and  Ja-  or  Amun-ei   Na    ("  the   |  ^y.  --. 
blonski  is  quite  right  in   saying  that  g"»t^  abode  of  Amun "   I  ^^     4 
Meadea  did  not  signify  a  "goat."   There  or  "  Amundi"  only  ?)  of  1 /vna^    | 
i<  a  tablet  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  the   sculptures.      Amun    and    Noum, 
35();  with  a  goat  represented  much  in  having  both  some  of  the  attributes  of 
the  same  manner  as  an  Apis ;  but  the  Jupiter,  naturally  became  confounded 
legend  over  it  contains  no  reference  to  by  the  Greeks;  and  the  custom  of  one 
Mendes.     Khem,  like  the  Greek  Pan,  god  occasionally  receiving  the  attributes 
was  "  universal    nature ;"    and  as  he  of   another  doubtless  led    them    into 
presided  over  everything  generated,  he  error.     The  greatest  interchange,  how- 
vis  the  god  of  vegetable  as  well  as  ani-  ever,  was  between  Amun  and  Khem  ; 

VOU  II.  F 
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ptactice  has  passed  to  the  Ammonians,  who  are  a  joint  colony  of 
Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  speaking  a  language  between  the  two ; 
hence  also,  in  my  opinion,  the  latter  people  took  their  name  of 
Ammonians,  since  the  Egyptian  name  for  Jupiter  is  Amuiu 
8ach,  then,  is  the  reason  why  the  Thebans  do  not  sacrifice  rams, 
but  consider  them  sacred  animals.  Upon  one  day  in  the  year, 
however,  at  the  festival  of  Jupiter,  they  slay  a  single  ram,  and 
stripping  off  the  fleece,  cover  with  it  the  statue  of  that  god,  as 
he  once  covered  himself,  and  then  bring  up  to  the  statue  of  Jove 
an  image  of  Hercules.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  whole 
assembly  beat  their  breasts  in  mourning  for  the  ram,  and  after- 
wards bury  him  in  a  holy  sepulchre. 

43.  The  account  which  I  received  of  this  Hercules  makes  bim 
one  of  the  twelve  gods.'    Of  the  other  Hercules,  with  whom  the 

but  as  thifl  was  only  at  Thebes,  and  tween  strength  and  heat  may  be  traced 
little  known  to  the  Greeks,  the  same  even  in  the  Greek  appellation  of  Her- 
misapprehension  did  not  take  place,  and  cules.  Alcides,  his  patronymic  (taken 
Khem  by  the  Greeks  was  only  con-  from  his  grandbPather  Alcteus)  and.  the 
sidered  to  be  Pan.  Tet  Pan  again  was  name  of  his  mother  Alcmsena,  were  de- 
Bupposed  by  them  to  be  Mendes;  and  rived  from  d\jc^,  "strength;*' and  Her- 
the  two  names  of  Amun  and  Amunre,  cules  may  even  be  related  to  the  Semitic 
given  to  the  same  god,  would  probably  har^harht  "heat/* or  **  burning*'  (analo> 
have  perplexed  the  Greeks,  if  they  had  gous  to  the  Teutonic  har,  **  fire "),  and 
happened  to  perceive  that  additional  perhaps  to  aoTf  'Might/*  in  Hebre-w,  or 
title  of  Amun.  It  is,  however,  only  to  the  Hor  (Horus)  of  Egypt.  The 
right  to  say  that  the  Ethiopians  fre-  Etruscans  called  him  Herkle,  or  Krcle. 
quently  gave  the  name. of  Amun  to  the  In  the  Hebrew,  ''Samson**  recalls  the 
ram-headed  Noam,  and,  being  their  name  of  Sem,  the  Egyptian  Hercules. 
greatest  god,  was  to  them  what  Jupiter  Hercules  being  the  sun,  the  t'welve 
was  to  the  Greeks.  See  my  note  on  labours  of  the  later  hero  may  have  been 
Book  iv.  ch.  181. — [G.  W.]  derived  from  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
1  Here  again  the  same  confusion  zodiac.  Hercules,  as  Herodotus,  Ma- 
occurs,  from  the  claims  of  two  gods  to  crobius,  and  others  state,  was  particu- 
the  character  of  Hercules— iT/toru,  the  larly  worshipped  at  Tyre ;  "but,"  adds 
third  member  of  the  Theban  Triad,  and  Macrobius,  "  the  E^ptians  venerate 
Moui,  who  is  called  '*  Son  of  the  Sun."  him  with  the  most  sacred  and  august 
The  latter  was  the  god  of  Sebennytus,  rites,  and  look  upon  the  period  when 
where  he  was  known  under  the  name  of  his  worship  was  first  adopted  by  theni 
Gem,  Sem,  or  Gemnouti,  whence  the  as  beyond  the  reach  of  all  memorials. 
Coptic  appellation  of  that  city  Qem-  He  is  believed  to  have  killed  the  Giants 
nouti.  There  was  another  Heracleo-  when  in  the  character  of  ike  valour  of  the 
polls,  the  capital  of  a  name  of  the  same  gods  he  fought  in  defence  of  Heaven  ;*' 
name,  which  is  now  marked  by  the  which  accords  with  the  title  of  a  work 
mounds  of  Anisieh,  the  Hn6s  of  the  called  **  Semnuthis/'  written  by  Apollo- 
Copts,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  en-  nides  or  HorRpius(inTheophil.Antioch. 
trance  to  the  Fy6om.  Moui  appears  to  ad  Autolyc.  2.  6),  describing  the  wars  of 
be  the  splendour  or  force  of  the  sun,  the  Gods  against  the  Giants,  and  recalls 
and  hence  the  god  of  power,  a  divine  the  Egyptian  title  of  the  god  of  Soben- 
attribute — the  Greek  Hercules  being  nytus.  Cicero  mentions  one  Hercules 
strength,  a  gift  to  man.  The  Egyptian  who  was  ''  Nilogenitus  ;*'  but  Hercules 
Hercules  was  the  abstract  idea  of  divine  was  derived  by  the  Greeks  from  the 
power,  and  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  Phoenicians  rather  than  from  Bg^ypt. 
that  Herodotus  could  learn  nothing  of  See  note^  on  ch.  44,  and  note'  ch«  171. 
the  Greek  Hercules,  who  was  a  hero  — [G.  W.] 
unknown  in  Egypt.    The  connexion  be- 
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Greeks  are  familiar,  I  could  hear  nothing  in  any  part  of  Egypt. 
That  the  Greeks,  however  (those  I  mean  who  gave  the  son  of 
Amphitryon  that  name),  took  the  name  ^  from  the  Egyptians, 
and  not  tibe  Egyptians  from  the  Greeks,^  is  I  think  clearly  proved, 
among  other  arguments,  by  the  fact  that  both  the  parents  of 
Hercules,  Amphitryon  as  well  as  Alcmena,  were  of  Egyptian 
origin/  Again,  the  Egyptians  disclaim  aU  knowledge  of  the 
names  of  Neptune  and  the  Dioscuri,^  and  do  not  include  them 
in  the  number  of  their  gods ;  but  had  they  adopted  the  name  of 
any  god  from  the  Greeks,  these  would  have  been  the  likeliest  to 
obtain  notice,  since  the  Egyptians,  as  I  am  well  convinced,  prac- 
tised navigation  at  that  time,  and  the  Greeks  also  were  some  of 
them  mariners,  so  that  they  would  have  been  more  likely  to  know 
the  names  of  these  gods  than  that  of  Hercules*  But  the  Egyptian 
Hercules  is  one  of  their  ancient  gods.  Seventeen  thousand  years 
before  the  reign  of  Amasis,  the  twelve  gods  were,  they  affirm, 
produced  from  the  eight :  *  and  of  these  twelve,  Hercules  is  one. 


*  HerodotoB,  who  derived  his  know-  time  when  Hercules  was  supposed  to 
ledge  of  the  Egyptian  religion  from  the  have  lived,  the  Greeks  made  out  three, 
professional  interpreters,  seems  to  have  the  oldest  being  the  Egyptian  and  the 
regarded  the  word  **  Hercules  "  as  Egyp-  son  of  Jove,  another  of  Crete,  and  the 
tiiui.  It  is  scarcely  tiecessary  to  say  youngest  was  the  hero,  also  a  son  of 
that  no  Egyptian  god  has  a  name  from  Jove.  Some  Latin  writers  (as  Varro) 
which  that  of  Hercules  can  by  any  pos-  increased  the  number  to  forty-three, 
aibility  have  been  formed.  The  word  The  Cretan  Hercules  was  also  related  to 
i'Hfnck^s)  seems  to  be  pure  Qreek,  and  the  god  of  Egypt;  and  the  latter,  as 
has  been  reasonably  enough  derived  Moui,  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
from  *Hpa,  "  the  goddess  Juno,"  and  funeiuL  rites,  and  was  generally  painted 
kX4os  '*  glory  "  (see  Scott  and  Liddell's  black  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes.— [G.  W.] 
Lexicon,  p.  597).  *  The  parentage  of  the  former  was 

*  See  the  last  note  but  one.  The  ten-  Alcseus,  Perseus,  Jupiter,  and  Danae, 
dency  of  the  Greeks  to  claim  an  indige-  Acrisius,  Abas,  Lynceus  (who  married 
ooQs  origin  for  the  deities  they  borrowed  a  daughter  of  Danaus),  JBgyptus,  the 
from  strangers,  and  to  substitute  phy-  twin-brother  of  Danaus,  the  son  of 
seal  for  abstract  beings,  readily  led  Behu,  Alcmena  was  daughter  of  Elec- 
them  to  invent  the  story  of  Hercules,  tnron,  the  son  of  Perseus.  This  accords 
ttd  every  dw^mtf  vmdice  nodus  was  cut  by  with  what  Herodotus  mentions  (ch.  91) 
the  interposition  of  his  marvellous  of  Perseus,  Danaus,  and  Lynceus  having 
strength.  Even  the  Arabs  call  forth  been  natives  of  Chemmis,  and  connects 
•ome  hero  to  account  for  natural  phe-  them  all  with  the  sun. — [G.  W.] 
nomena,  or  whatever  wonderful  action  *  Herodotus  is  quite  right  in  saying 
they  think  right  to  attribute  to  man ;  that  these  gods  were  not  in  the  Egyp- 
and  the  opening  of  the  Straits  of  tian  Pantheon.  See  note*  on  ch.  5u, 
Gibraltar  is  dechu^d  by  Edrisi  to  have  and  note*  ch.  91. — [G.  W.] 

heen  the  work  of  Alexander  the  Great;  '  This  is  the  supposed  period  from 

*oy  stupendous  building  is  ascribed  to  Hercules  to  Amasis;   and  15,000  were 

Anttf;  and  Solomon  (like  Melampus  in  reckoned  from  Bacchus  to  Amasis  (ch. 

Greek  fable)  is  supposed  to  have  ex-  145).    According  to  Manetho,  the  Egyp- 

pUined  the  language  of  animals  and  tians  believed  that  the  gods  reigned  on 

buds— a  science  said  by  Philostratus  to  earth    before    men.      The    first    were 

Uve  been  learnt  from  the  Arabs  by  Vulcan,  the  Sun,  Agathodiemon,  Chro- 

Apollonius  Tyanieus  (i.  14).    In  order  nos  (Saturn),  Osiris,  Typhon  (or  Seth\ 

to  account  for  the  discrepancies  in  the  Horus  (whioh  four  last  are  found  also 

r  2 
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VISIT  TO  THE  TEMPLE  AT  TYRE. 


Book  II. 


44.  In  the  wish  to  get  the  best  information  that  I  could  on 
these  matters,  I  made  a  voyage  to  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  hearing 
there  was  a  temple  of  Hercules  at  that  place/  very  highly  vene- 


in  this  order  in  the  Turin  Fftpyrus). 
The  royal  authority  then  continued 
through  a  long  suoceBaion  to  BytiB  (or 
Bites),  occupying 

Ywn.  Tmn. 

13.900  yeara 13.900 

Then  after  the  Oods  rdgned 

Heroes 1355 

Other  Ungs 1817 

30  other  (?)  Memphlte  Idngs  1790 

lOTUnltes 360 

Manet  and  demlsodi  .    .    5813 

Sum     .    .    .  11,000  or  reelly  11,025 

Totd 24,925 


which  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  sum 
given  by  Eusebius,  fix)m  Manetho,  of 
114,900,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Vulcan  to  Menes. 

Synoellus,  again,  on  the  aathority  of 
Muietho,  gives  the  reigns  of  the  gods 
thus: — 

Reigned  jean.         Badaoed  from 

1.  Vulcan    ....     727f      ..        ..    9000 

2.  Helios     .     . 

3.  Agathodamion 

4.  ChroQoe   .     . 
6.  Oslrts  and  Isls 

6.  l^rjAon    .     . 

7.  Horus  the  demigod . 


«4 

35 
29 
25 


992 
700 
501 
433 
359 
309 


994  redooed  from  12,294 


8.  Mars  the  dianlgod      .     k    ....  23 

9.  Anubis       id 17 

10.  Hercules     Id 15 

11.  Apollo         id. 25 

12.  Ammon      Id. 30 

13.  Tltho«a       Id. 27 

14.  ZdsoB           Id 32 

15.  Jupiter       id. 20 

Yearsrednoedto  ....    189 
from  about  2338. 

In  this  list  the  relative  positions  of 
Osiris  (Bacchus)  and  Hercules  do  not 
agree  with  the  statement  of  Herodotus  ; 
aud  in  deducting  the  sums  of  12,294 
4-680  (to  the  end  of  Hercules*  reign) 
=  12,374  from  the  total  rule  of  the  gods, 
or  24,925,  we  have  11,951  years;  and 
this  added  to  the  2799  of  Manetho's 
lists,  from  Menes  to  the  end  of  Amasis, 
gives  14,750  y^^rs  from  Hercules,  or 
15,418  years  from  Osiris  to  the  end  of 
Amasis.  But  it  sufficiently  appears  from 
the  names  in  the  above  list  that  it  is  not 
even  certain  the  Egyptians  calculated  in 


this  manner ;  and  the  Turin  Papyros 
gives,  after  Horns,  Thoth(who  seemB  to 
have  reigned  7226  years),  and  Thmei, 
and  apparently  Horus  (the  younger) ; 
after  wnom  seems  to  come  the  first  King 
Menes ;  or  a  summation  of  demi-goda, 
followed  by  the  name  of  Menes.  It  is 
however  possible  that  Herodotus  waa 
told  of  some  list  similar  to  the  one 
above.  See  Tn.  P.  K.  W.,  p.  7  to  11. — 
[G.  W.] 

^  The  temple  of  Hercules  at  Tyre  waa 
very  ancient,  and,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, as  old  as  the  dty  itself,  or  2300 
years  before  his  time,  «'.  e.  about  2755 
B.C.  Hercules  presided  over  it  under 
the  title  of  Melkarth,  or  Melek-Kartha, 
"king"  (lord)  of  the  city.  (See  note' 
on  ch.  32.)  DiodoruB  also  (i.  24)  speaks 
of  the  antiquity  of  Hercules ;  and  his 
antiquity  is  fully  established,  in  spite  of 
the  doubts  of  Plutarch.  (De  Herod. 
Mai.).  The  Phoenicians  settled  at  the 
Isle  of  Thasos,  on  account  of  its  gold 
mines,  which  they  first  discovered  there 
(Herod,  vi.  46,  47 ;  ApoUodor.  iii.  1), 
as  they  were  the  first  to  visit  Britain  for 
its  tin.  Pausanias  says  the  Thaaia&s 
being  of  Phoenician  origin,  coming  with 
Agenor  and  other  Phoenicians  ftom 
IVre,  dedicated  a  temple  to  Hercules  at 
Olympia.  They  worshipped  the  same 
Hercules  as  the  Tynans  ^Pausan.  v. 
zxv.  §  7),  and  ApoUodorus  (lii.  1)  states 
that  Thasos,  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune), 
or,  according  to  Pherecydes,  of  Cilix, 
going  in  quest  of  Europa,  founded  the 
Thracian  Thasus.  Phceniz  went  to 
Phoenicia,  Ciliz  to  Cilicia,  Cadmus  and 
Telephus  to  Thrace.  The  Melcsirthua 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  (de  Is.  s.  15)  as 
a  king  of  Byblos,  and  his  queen  Astarte, 
were  the  Hercules  and  Astart4f  (Venus) 
of  Syria;  the  latter  called  also  Saosis 
and  Nemanoun,  answering  to  the  Gh:^eek 
name  Athenais.  The  Temple  of  Her> 
cules  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the 
hill  close  to  the  aqueduct,  about  1^ 
mile  east  of  the  modem  town,  which 
last  occupies  part  of  insular  Tyre  taken 
by  Alexander.  The  temple  marks  the 
site  of  the  early  city.  As  the  Temple 
of  Hercules  at  Tyre  was  the  oldest  of 
that  deity  in  Syria,  so  that  of  Venus 
Urania,  or  Astarte,  at  Askalon,  was  the 
oldest  of  that  goddess. 

In  2  Maccal^  iv.  18,  20,  mention  is 
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rated.  I  visited  the  temple,  and  found  it  richly  adorned  with  a 
number  of  offerings,  among  which  were  two  pillars,  one  of  pure 
gold,  the  other  of  emerald,^  shining  with  great  brilliancy  at  night. 


made  of  a  great  game  every  fifth  year, 
kept  at  Tyre,  with  sacrifices  to  Hercules. 
The  abeurdity  of  connecting  the  name 
Helioertes  with  "  honey/'  as  in  the 
Gnostic  Papyrus,  is  obvious.  (See  note  * 
on  ch.  83.)  The  sea  deity,  Melioertes 
of  Corinth,  afterwards  caUed  PaUsmon, 
wu  only  an  adaptation  of  a  foreign  god. 
The  Tyrian  Hercules  was  originally  the 
sun,  and  the  same  as  Baal,  "the  lord/' 
which,  like  Melkarth,  was  only  a  title. 
Hercules  and  Venus  (Astart^)  were 
really  nature  deified,  one  representing 
the  generating,  or  vivifying,  and  the 
other  the  producing  principle ;  hence 
the  mother  goddess.  The  sun  was 
chosen  as  the  emblem  of  the  first,  and 
ibe  earth  of  the  second,  or  sometimes 
the  moon,  being  looked  upon  as  the 
companion  of  the  sun.  This  nature 
syitem  will  explain  the  reason  of  so 
Duny  gods  having  been  connected  with 
the  son  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere;  as 
Adonis  (Adonai,  **  our  Lord")  was  the 
sun  in  the  winter  solstice.—  TO.  W.l 

'  This  pillar  is  mentioned  by  Tneo- 
phrastus  [La^  23),  and  Pliny  (H.  N. 
zuvii.  b\  The  former  expresses  an 
opinion  that  it  was  false. 

[It  was  probably  of  glass,  which  is 
known  to  have  been  maae  in  Egypt  at 


least  3800  years  ago,  having  been  found 
bearing  the  name  of  a  Pharaoh  of  the 
18th  dynasty.  The  monuments  also  of 
the  4th  dynasty  show  the  same  glass 
bottles  (see  woodcut,  n.^  ch.  77)  were 
used  then  as  in  later  times,  and  glass- 
blowing  is  represented  in  the  paintings 
from  the  12th  to  the  26th  dynasty,  and 
also  in  those  of  the  4th  at  the  tombs 
near  the  Pyramids.  Various  hues  were 
given  to  glass  by  the  Egyptians,  and 
this  invention  became  in  after  times  a 
great  favourite  at  Rome,  where  it  was 
much  sought  for  ornamental  purposes, 
for  bottles  and  other  common  utensils, 
and  even  for  windows,  one  of  which  was 
discovered  at  Pompeii.  (Comp.  Seneca, 
£p.  90 ;  de  Benefl  vii  9  ;  and  de  Vift, 
iii.  40.)  The  manufsMsture  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  under  the  Empire. 
They  also  cut,  ground,  and  engraved 
glass,  and  had  even  the  art  of  intro- 
ducing gold  between  two  surfaces  of  the 
substsmce ;  specimens  of  all  which  I 
have,  as  well  as  of  false  pearls  from 
Thebes,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  naX  ones,  if  buried  the  same 
number  of  years.  Pliny  even  speaks  of 
glass  being  malleable.  The  glass  of 
JBgypt  was  long  famous  (Athen.  xi.  p. 
784  c),  and  continued  so  to  the  time  of 
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In  a  conversation  whicli  I  held  with  the  priests,  I  inquired  how 
long  their  temple  had  been  built,  and  found  by  their  answer 
that  they,  too,  differed  fix)m  the  Greeks.  They  said  that  the 
temple  was  built  at  the  same  time  that  the  city  was  founded,  and 
that  the  foundation  of  the  city  took  place  two  thousand  three 
hundred  years  ago.  In  Tyre  I  remarked  another  temple  where 
the  same  god  was  worshipped  as  the  Thasian  Hercules.  So  I 
went  on  to  Thasos,'  where  I  found  a  temple  of  Hercules  which 
had  been  built  by  the  Phoenicians  who  colonised  that  island  when 
they  sailed  in  search  of  Europa.^     Even  this  was  five  generations 

the  Empire.    Strabo  (xri.  p.  1077)  men-  20,  24.)  The  story  of  Europa  was  really 

tions  its  many  colours,  and  one  very  Phosnician  colonisation,  represented  as 

perfect  kind  which  could  only  be  made  a  princess,  carried  to  Crete,  their  first 

with  a  particular  vitreous  earth  found  and  nearest  colony,  by  Jupiter,  under 

in  that  country;  and  the  ruins  of  glass  the  form  of  a  bull,  where  she  became 

furnaces  are  still  seen  at  the  Natron  the  mother  of  Minos.    Hence  Europa 

Lakes.    Of  all  stones,  says  Pliny,  the  is  called  bpr  Homer  (II.  ziv.  321)    a 

emerald  was  the  most  easily  imitated  daughter  of  Phosnix,  whom  some  oon- 

(xzviL  12)  ;  and  the  eolossus  of  Sarwis  sider  her  brother;  and  his  voyage  to 

in  the  Egyptian  Labyrinth,   9  cubits  ^/ncainsearchofEhiropa  ("the  west*') 

(between  13  and  14  feet)  high  and  others  points  to  Phosnician  colonisation  there 

mentioned  by  Plinv  (xxxvii.   5)  were  also.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 

doubtless  of  glass;  like  the  XlBu^ax^rit  name  of  the  "Arabs"  was  slso  given 

of  Herodotus  (infra,  ch.  69.    See  At.  Eg.  from  their  living  at  the  westernmost  part 

W.  vol.  iii.  p.  88  to  107.).    There  seems  of  Asia ;  and  their  own  word  Gharb,  the 

every  probability  that  glass  was  first  in-  '*  West,"  is  another  form  of  the  original 

vented  in  Egypt;  and  fires  lighted  fre-  Semitic  name  Arab.    The  Arabs  write 

quently  on  the  sand  in  a  country  pro-  ^l^^^^       i/ir    i  a    i      j^l  . 

aucing  natron,  or  subcarbonate  of  sida,  ^^^  ^^^  V^  Gharh^^^AnA;  and  their 

would  be  more  likely  to  disclose  the  ghordb,  "crow,"  answers  to  the  Hebrew 

secret   than  the   solitary  accident    of  3i^,  "raven;"  which  last  is  called  by 

sailors  umng  blocks  of  natron  for  sup-  ^h^m  ghorab  Nooh,  "Noah's  crow."  The 

portmgtheir  saucepans  on  the  MaHshore  ^^^  Arab,  "western,"  may  either  have 

of  Syria,  as  stated  by  Phny  (xxxvi.  65).  y,^  ^^^^  ^^^  y^    ^  g^^^  , 

Plmy  s  mtrum  is      natron.     Mid  the  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  to  4e  Esst,  or  e^hf 

natron  district  was  called  Nitnotis.—  themselves.    The  Arabs  csll  the  North 

^  iZC?          I,-  I.  ..*:ii     *  •     •*  ''Shemdl,"  or  "the  left,"  t.  e.  looking 

»  Thasos.  which  BtaU  retains  Its  name,  towards  sunrise ;  and  Tenum  means  "  thi 

IS  a  small  island  off  the  Thracian  coast,  rf^tt."    The  Portuguese  title.  "  Prince 

opposite  to  the  mouth   of  the  Nestus  ^f  the  Algarves."  is  from  al  GKaH>,  "the 

{K^o^,    It  seems  to  have  been  a  very  West."    The  Egyptians    caUed  Hades 

early  Phcemcian  settiement  (infi*,  vi.  "Amenti;"   and    the    name   for    the 

*^i1S*     •     •«  1    •      *i.    «     ..*  "West,"  J5Wnf,  shows  the  same  rehir 

This  Bigmfies  exploring  ^e  "west-  tionship  as  between  Erebus  and    the 

em  lands,"   Eurona  being  Ereb    (the  West.    Again,  "  Hesperia."  the  Greek 

Arabic  gh^\  "the  west.      It  is  the  ^^^e  for  Italy,  was  the  "West,"  like 

same  word  as  Erebus  or  "darkness;"  the  fabled  ga^ens  of  the  Hespirides; 

and  Europa  is  said  to  be   x^P^   rv'  and  the  PhoenicianB,  Greeks,  and  otheni. 

^t^\^  «rifOT€ii4~E*p«rrrfi;.  ffKor€tr6r.  talked  of  "the  West"  as  we  do  of  "the 

^^rjti  ''"'"'P*  ^'^'  ^^^'  "^  It*  ""'  ^«'-"    The  name  of  Cadmus,  the  Phoe- 

626.)  Thesame  word  occurs  in  Hebrew,  ^ician  who  gave  letters  to  Greece,  is  of 

where  2^  signifies  "mixed,    or  "grey  ^^^  ^^^.  and  he  is  a  mytliical, 

colour,"  and  is  applied  to  the  evening,  not  a  real,  personage.    His  name  Kadm 

and  sun-setting,  to  the  raven  and  to  the  signifies  the  "East,"  as  in  Job,  L  3, 

Arabs; — "the  mingled  people  (Arabs)  where   Beni  Kudm  are   "sons  of  the 

that  dwell  in  the  desert."    (Jerem.  zxv.  East,"  and  Cadmus  was  therefore  re- 
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earlier  than  the  time  \vhen  Hercules,  son  of  Amphitryon,  was 
bom  in  Greece.  These  researches  show  plainly  that  there  is  an 
ancient  god  Hercules ;  and  my  own  opinion  is,  that  those  Greeks 
act  most  wisely  who  build  and  maintain  two  temples  of  Hercules,^ 
in  the  one  of  which  the  Hercules  worshipped  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Olympian,  and  has  sacrifice  ofiered  to  him  as  an  im- 
mortal, while  in  the  other  the  honours  paid  are  such  as  are  due 
to  a  hero. 

45.  The  Greeks  tell  many  tales  without  due  investigation,  and 
among  them  the  following  silly  fable  respecting  Hercules  :;— 
"Hercules,"  they  say,  "went  once  to  Egypt,  and  there  tie 
inhabitants  took  him,  and  putting  a  chaplet  on  his  head,  led  him 
out  in  solemn  procession,  intending  to  offer  him  a  sacrifice  to 
Jupiter.  For  a  while  he  submitted  quietly ;  but  when  they  led 
him  up  to  the  altar  and  began  the  ceremonies,  he  put  forth  his 
strength  and  slew  them  all."  Now  to  me  it  seems  that  such  a 
story  proves  the  Greeks  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  character 
and  customs  of  the  people.  The  Egyptians  do  not  think  it 
allowable  even  to  sacrifice  cattle,  excepting  sheep,  and  the  male 
Idne  and  calves,  provided  they  be  pure,  and  also  geese.  How, 
then,  can  it  be  believed  that  they  would  sacrifice  men?*    And 


poted  to   be    a    brother   of  Europa.  crifices,  are  merely  emblematic  repre* 

Kidm,  or  Kud^m,  also  signifies  **  old  "  sentations  of  his  conquests,  which  there* 

io  Hebrew,  as  in  Arabic ;  and  the  name  fore  occur  also  on  the  monuments  of 

in  this  sense  too  might  apply  to  Cad-  the  Ptolemies.     It  is  possible  that  in 

mufl.    In  Semitic  languages  the  East,  their  earliest  days  they  may  have  had 

<^  hefortf  io  present,   to  go  fonoard,  a  human  sacrifices,  like  the  Greeks  and 

/m^,  Ac.,  are  aU  related. — [6.  W.]  others ;  and  the  symbolic  group  meaning 

'  Later  writers  made    three  (Diod.  a  "Victim"  (supra,  n.'on  ch.  38)  may 

Sic.  It.  39),  six  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  have  been  derived  from  that  oiistotn. 

lii.  16),  and  even  a  greater  number  of  Some  notion  may  be  had  of  the  antiquity 

Herculeses.  In  Greece,  however,  temples  of  Egyptian  civilisation,  if  we  recollect 

seem  to  have  been  erected  only  to  two.  the  period  when  the  Greeks  first  went 

See  Pausan.  v.  ziv.  §  7;  ix.  xxvii.  §  5,  about  the  city  unarmed,  and  how  tar 

&C.)  they  had  advanced    before  that  took 

'  Herodotus  here  denies,  with  reason,  place.    The  Athenians  were  the  first 

the  possibility  of  a  people  with  laws,  and  Greeks  who  did  this;  and  some  wore 

A  character  like  those  of  the  Egyptians,  arms  even  in  the  time  of  Thucydides. 

haringhuntan  sacrifices.   This  very  aptly  (Thucyd.  i.   5.)    It  is  not  long  since 

refutes  the  idle  tales  of  some  ancient  modemEurope  discontinued  the  custom, 

others,  which,  to  our  surprise,  have  and  the  Dalmatian  peasants  are  still 

^veo  been  repeated  in  modem  times,  armed.     If   Herodotus  had  submitted 

The  absurdity  of  Amosis  having  been  every  story  of  Greek  ciceroni  to  his 

the  first  to  abolish  them  is  glaring,  since  own  judgment,  and  had  rejected  those 

^  ^<gyptiaDS  had  ages    before    been  that  were  inadmissible,  he  would  have 

■^cieotlv  civilised  to  lay  aside  their  avoided  giving  many  false  impressions 

■fott,  and  to  have  institutions  incom-  respecting  the  Egyptians  (as  in  chaps. 

Pttiblewith  the  toleration  of  a  human  46,  121,   126,   131,  and  other  places), 

^nfice.    The  figures  of  captives  on  the  On  human  sacrifices  in  old  times,  see 

i^vlee  of  the  temples  slam  by  the  king,  note  •  on  ch.  119.— [G.  W.] 
oftea  hastily  supposed  to  be  human  sa- 
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again,  how  would  it  have  been  possible  for  Hercules  alone,  and, 
as  they  confess,  a  mere  mortal,  to  destroy  so  many  thousands  ? 
In  mymg  thus  much  conoeming  these  matters,  may  I  incur  no 
displeasure  either  of  god  or  hero ! 

46.  I  mentioned  above  that  some  of  the  Egyptians  abstain 
from  sacrificing  goats,  either  male  or  female.  The  reason  is  the 
following : — These  Egyptians,  who  are  the  Mendesians,  consider 
Pan  to  be  one  of  the  eight  gods  who  existed  before  the  twelve, 
and  Pan  is  represented  in  Egypt  by  the  painters  and  the  sculp- 
tors, just  as  he  is  in  Greece,  with  the  face  and  legs  of  a  goat.^ 
They  do  not,  however,  believe  this  to  be  his  shape,  or  consider 
him  in  any  respect  unlike  the  other  gods ;  but  they  represent 
him  thus  for  a  reason  which  I  prefer  not  to  relate.  The  Men- 
desians hold  all  goats  in  veneration,  but  the  male  more  than  the 
female,  giving  the  goatherds  of  the  males  especial  honour.  One 
is  venerated  more  highly  than  all  the  rest,  and  when  he  dies 
there  is  a  great  mourning  throughout  all  the  Mendesian  canton. 
In  Egyptian,  the  goat  and  Pan  are  both  called  Mendes. 

47.  The  pig  is  regarded  among  them  as  an  unclean  animal,  so 
much  so  that  if  a  man  in  passing  accidentcJly  touch  a  pig,  he 
instantly  hurries  to  the  river,  and  plunges  in  with  all  his  clothes 
on.  Hence,  too,  the  swineherds,  notwithstanding  that  they  are 
of  pure  Egyptian  blood,  are  forbidden  to  enter  into  any  of  the 
templei^  which  are  open  to  all  other  Egyptians ;  and  further,  no 
one  will  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  swineherd,  or  take 
a  wife  firom  among  them,  so  that  the  swineherds  are  forced  to 
intermarry  among  themselves.     They  do  not  offer  swine*  in 

*  In  the  originAl,  *'with  the  face  of  a  this  ceremony  commemorated  the  find- 
goat,  and  the  legs  of  a  he^at," — which  ing  of  the  body  of  OsiriB  by  Typhon, 
fseems  to  be  a  distinotion  without  a  when  he  was  htmting  by  the  light  of  the 
difference.  No  Egyptian  Qod  is  renlly  moon.  (De  Is.  s.  18.)  The  reason  of 
represented  in  this  way  (At.  Eg.  W.  the  meat  not  being  eaten  was  its  un> 
i.  p.  260);  but  the  goat,  according  to  wholesomeneas,  on  which  account  it 
some  Egyptologers,  was  the  symbol  and  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews  and  Moa- 
representative  of  Khem,  the  Pan  of  the  lems ;  and  the  prejudice  naturally  ex- 
Egyptians.  (See  Bunaen's  Egypt,  vol.  tended  from  the  animal  to  thone  ^who 
i.  p.  374,  and  compare  notes  ^,  *,  on  ch.  kept  it,  as  at  present  in  India  and  other 
42.  ^  parts  of  the  East,  where  a  Hindoo  or  a 

*  The  pig  is  rarely  represented  in  the  Moslem  is,  like  an  ancient  Egyptian, 
sculptures  of  Thebes.  The  flesh  was  defiled  by  the  touch  of  a  pig,  and  looks 
forbidden  to  the  priests,  and  to  all  with  horror  on  those  who  tend  it  and  eat 
initiated  in  the  mysteries,  and  it  seems  its  flesh.  On  this  point  a  remarkable  dif- 
only  to  have  been  allowed  to  others  ference  existed  between  the  Egyptians 
once  a  year  at  the  fete  of  the  full  moon,  'and  Qreeks;  and  most  people  would 
when  it  was  sacrificed  to  the  Moon,  scruple  to  give  to  a  swinehei^  the  title 
The  Moon  and  Bacchus  (supposed  to  "divine"  (as  Homer  does),  even  though 
be  Isis  and  Osiris)  were  the  only  deities  the^  might  not  feel  the  same  amount  of 
to  whom  it  was  sacrificed,  if  we  may  prejudice  as  the  Egyptians.  Pigs  are 
believe    Plutarch,  who  pretends    that  not  found  in  the  Egyptian  sculptures 
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sacrifice  to  any  of  their  gods,  excepting  BaccIiUB  and  the  Moon, 
whom  they  hoDonr  in  this  way  at  the  same  time,  sacrificing  pign 
to  both  of  them  at  the  same  lull  moon,  and  afterwards  eating  of 
the  flesh.  There  is  a  reason  alleged  by  them  for  tiieir  detestation 
of  swine  at  all  other  seasons,  and  their  nse  of  them  at  this  festival, 
with  which  I  am  well  acqnsinted,  hat  which  I  do  not  think  it 
proper  to  mention.  The  following  is  the  mode  in  which  they 
Bscrifice  the  swine  to  the  Moon : — As  soon  as  the  victim  is  slain, 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  the  spleen,  and  the  caul  are  pat  together,  and 
having  been  covered  with  all  the  fet  that  has  been  found  in  the 
aoimal's  belly,  are  straightway  burnt  The  remainder  of  the 
flesh  is  eaten  on  the  same  day  that  the  sacrifice  is  offered,  which 
is  the  day  of  the  full  moon :  at  any  other  time  they  would  not 
!»  much  as  taste  it.  The  poorer  sort,  who  cannot  afford  live 
[ligB,  form  pigs  of  dough,  which  they  bake  and  offer  in  sacrifice. 
48.  To  Bacchns,  on  the  eve  of  his  feast,  every  Egyptian  sacri- 
ficea  a  hog  before  the  door  of  his  house,  which  is  then  given  back 
to  the  swineherd  by  whom  it  was  furnished,  and  by  him  carried 
ikway.  In  other  respects  the  festival  is  celebrated  almost  exactly 
as  Bacchic  festivals  are  in  Greece,'  excepting  that  die  Egyptians 

before  the  time  of  the  1 8th  dynas^ ;  did  not  imderetaud  iiu>  nature  of  the 

tmt  thii  ia  no  proof  that  they  were  Egyptian  goda,  and  iDBny  of  the  eventa 

not  known  in  Egypt  before  that  time. —  ralatfld  by  them  in  the  hiitory  of  Osiriii 

[G.  W.]  are  at  variance  with  the  mondmenta  of 

*  Plutarch  (da  la.  *a.  12  and  36),  in  Egypt.     Bacchua  ia  certainly  the  god  of 

■peaking  uf  the  Paamylia,  attributaa  to  the  Oreeka  who  -correaponda  to  Oairia, 

<Jiim  what  really  b«t  onga  to  the  god  and  hie  dying  and  riaiug  ngain,  hia  being 

Kbam — the   generative  principle;    and  put  into  a  cheat  and  thrown  into  the 

Herodotoi   alao   evidenily  alludea   to  aea,  and   the  inatructiona  he  gave   to 

Onria  on  this  occason.    The  reason  of  maiikiDd,  are  evidently   derived  from 

Ihia  may  be  tliat  the  attributei  of  varioua  the  story  of  Oeiria;  and  the  "hiatoriea 

godi  were  Dot  very  distinctly  explained  on  iihicn  the   moat  solemn  fsaita  of 

10  forognera,  who  were  taught  nothing  Bacchus,  the  Titania  and  Nuktelia,  are 

'  It  »hu  WW)  aaid  to  relate  to  laia  and  founded,   eiaotly   corTeapond    (aa    F' 


Mna,inwhoee  myateriea  aeverKl  mytha     tarch  aaye,  de  Ib.  b.  35)  with  T^kat  a 

'ained,  and  othsra  added  which     related  ot  the  cutting  to  pieo 

myatify  rather  than  to  explain    of  hia  riaing  again,  and  of  hii 


re  combined,  and  othsia  added  which  related  of  the  cutting  to  piecea  of  Osiria, 
Unded  to  myatify  rather  than  to  explain  of  hia  riaing  again,  and  of  hia  new  life." 
tbem :  for  it  ia  evident  that  the  Oreeka        Wreathe    and    featoona    of   ivy,   or 
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have  DO  choral  dances.'  They  also  use  instead  of  phalli  another 
iuTenttOD,  consisting  of  images  a  cubit  high,  pulled  hy  strings, 
which  the  women  cany  ronnd  to  the  villages.  A  piper  goes  in 
iront,*  and  the   women  follow,  singing  hymns  in  honour  of 


rather  of  the  wild  eonToWuItu,  or  of  wine-Bldiu,  and  iftenrarda  into  un- 
the  ptripioca  lecamone,  often  ^pear  at  pborte;  but  the  thyreu*  waa  alio  repre- 
Egyptian  fatei.  For  ivy  u  not  a  plant  aented  a>  a  epear  living  its  point  "  coo- 
of  the  Nile,  tiiough  Flutaroh  laya  it  oealedintvjlaaTaa: '  " Pampioeia agitat 
waa  there  called  chenoairia,  or  "  plant 
of  Oairia"  (de  la.  i.  37;  Diod.  i.  IT), 
and   the    leavea  being  aometiniee    re- 

E resented  hairy,  are  in  favour  of  ila 
eing  the  aeoanume  [Eg.  1).  It  may  havo 
been  ohoaen  tram,  some  i^uality  attri- 
buted to  its  milky  juice,  like  the  soma 
of  India,  a  juice  eitraoted  from  the 
mclepieu  acida,  which  playg  a  divine 
part  in  the  Vedaa,  and  ia  in  the  Zeod- 


velatsm  Iroodiboahaatam."  (Ovid,  Uet. 
iii.  G67i  comp.  li.  27,  Sn.  Diodor.  iii. 
64.    Athen.  Deipn.  liv.  631  A.)    Thus 

the  poeta  geuenuly  describe  it.  aa  well 
aa  the  punlings  on  Greek  vaaea ;  and  if 
the  pine-cone  was  ppafarred  for  sUittia 
of  Bocchiu,  that  was  probably  from  ita 
being  better  aaitvd  to  iciilpture.  The 
reaemblance  of  the  ncbrii,  and  tho  Se- 
mitic name  of  the  leopard,  nimr,  ia 
striking,  the  car  of  Baocbua  being  drawn 
by  leopards ;  and  Bochart  points  to  tho 
analogy  between  Nebrodee,  a  title  of 
Bacchus  and  Nimrod,  who  is  called  by 
Fhilo-Judaua  "  NebrAd."  The  pine- 
cone  waa  adopted  by  the  Atsba  as  an 
ornunent  iu  architecture  at  an  early 
time,  and  passed  tbence  to  Cashmira 
ehawls  and  embroidery. — [G,  W.] 

'  Tbe  reading  x'P'''  ^^^  i>  pr^erable 
to  x'ip"'!  foi'  ^B  Oreeks  did  sacrifice  a 
pig  at  the  festivals  of  Bacchus,  aa  tbeir 
authors  and  sculpturea  show.  The 
rpiTTia  consiBted  of  an  oi,  a  sheep,  and 
a  pig,  like  the  Boman  suot^eiaurilia  ;  and 
Euatatbius  on  Hont.  Od.  ii.  156,  aays 
the  Ithacane  sacrificed  three  pigs  at  the 
feast  of  the  now  moon. — {O.  tV.] 

*  The  inatrument  used  was  probably 
the  double-pipe ;  but  some  conaider  it 
the  flute  (properly  the  sAArloi-Aai,  or 
obliqva  tibia),  which  waa  also  an  Egyptian 
instrument.  It  was  played  by  ta«a  (fig. 
8;aadwoodcutian. ',  chSS-,  figs.3,  5), 
but  the  double-pipe  mare  frequently  by 
women  (see  woodcut  No.  III.  fig.  3.)  The 
latter  was  a  very  common  inatrumeut  w  ith. 


Aveata  of  Persia.    (See  Jour.  Amerio. 

Or.  Soc.vol.  iii.  No.  2,  p.  299.) 

The  tbyrsuB  ia  shown  by  Plutarch 
to  be  the  staff  (fig.  1),  often  bound  by 
a  fillet,  to  which  the  Bpottad  akin  of  a 
leopard  ia  Buapended  near  the  figure  of 
Oairis)  for  it  ia  the  same  that  the  high 
priest,  clad  in  the  leopard  akin  dress, 
carnee  in  thn  processions  (Flut.  de  la. 
B.  35).  Another  form  of  it  ia  the  head 
of  a  water-plant  (aimilar  to  that  in 
fig.  3),  to  which'  Athensua  (Deipn.  v. 
p.  196)  evidently  alludes  when  he 
speaks  of  some  columns  having  the 
form  of  pahn-trees,  and  others  of  the 

Ths  adoption  of  the  pine-cone  (o 
head  the  spear  of  Baocbua  originated  in 
the  use  of  the  reeinoua  matter  put  into 
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Baochos.     They  give  a  religions  reason  for  the  peculiarities  of 
ibe  image. 

the  Or««ki,  uid  ita  oouy  *iid  droning 
tonts  are  aHW  kept  up  in  the  Zamdra 
of  mixlem  Egypt.  The  flute,  however, 
wae  »  oomniou  instnimeiit  Id  Egypt  on 
■acred  ocoBsiona  (see  woodcut  m  n.  ', 
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49.  MelampuB,*  the  son  of  Amyiheon,  cannot  (I  think)  have 
been  ignorant  of  this  ceremony — nay,  he  muBt,  I  should  con- 

oD  ftetive  oocRuoiu,  u  mill  $»  the  uid  when  soldien  attended,  Uiey  liad 
voice,  which  ■omatimas  acDompaaied  th«  trumpet  uid  drum  (woodcut  No. 
two  harpa,  a  Bbgle  pipe,  and  a  flute;    II.  fig*.  1,  2).    A  greater  larietj  of  in- 


1  a  No.  IL  3  4 

atrumcDts  wan  admitted  to  private  have  been  mostly  used  by  the 
partiee ;  the  harp  of  four,  lix,  aeven,  to  of  certain  deities.  The  lyres  were  of 
tweotj-two  striuga ;  the  guitar  of  three ;  very  varied  sharp  tone,  and  they  ma  v 
the  lyre  of  five,  seven,  ten,  and  eighteen  be  supposed  to  answer  to  tjie  nabt. 
strings;  the  double-pipe,  the  flute,  the  sambuc,  and  "  ten  "-■tringed  ashur  of 
the  Jews.  The  varietiea  of  Ivrea  in 
Nos.  IV.  T.,  and  TI.  mq  serve   to 


illnstrate  some  of  the  a 

square  and  the  round  tambourine,  the  menta  mentioned  by  Juliue  Pollux  (ir 
crotaU  or  wooden  clappen,  were  very  9),  Athenreue  (iv.  25).  and  other  andent 
oommon  there ;  but  cymbaU  appear  to    writers.    The  siatrum  vfas  peculiarly  a 
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ceire,  have  been  well  acquainted  with  it  He  it  was  who  intro- 
duced into  Greece  the  name  of  Bacchus,  the  ceremonial  of  his 
worship,  and  the  procession  of  the  phallus.  He  did  not,  however, 
so  completely  apprehend  the  whole  doctrine  as  to  be  able  to  com- 
mnnicate  it  entirely,  but  various  sages  since  his  time  have  carried 
out  his  teaching  to  greater  perfection.  Still  it  is  certain  that 
Melampus  introduced  the  phallus,  and  that  the  Greeks  learnt 
from  him  the  ceremonies  which  they  now  practise.  I  therefore 
maintain  that  Melampus,  who  was  a  wise  man,  and  had  acquired 
the  art  of  divination,  having  become  acquainted  with  the  worship 
of  Bacchus  through  knowledge  derived  from  Egypt,  introduced 
*it  into  Greece,  with  a  few  slight  changes,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  brought  in  various  other  {practices.  For  I  can  by  no  means 
allow  that  it  is  by  mere  coincidence  that  the  Bacchic  ceremonies 
in  Greece  are  so  nearly  the  same  as  the  Egyptian — ^they  would 
then  have  been  more  Greek  in  their  character,  and  less  recent 
in  their  origin.     Much  less  can  I  admit  that  the  Egyptians  bor- 


NO.VL 


ncred  instrument^  and  it  was  to  the 
>{oeen  and  prinoesaeB  that  its  use  was 
eotinsted,  or  to  other  ladies  of  rank 
who  held  the  important  office  of  ac- 
t^panying  the  Jaag  or  the  high  priest, 
vhile  malung  libations  to  the  gods. 
>^  aboTs,  note^  on  ch.  35,  and  At.  Eg. 
W.  vol  ii.  p.  222  to  327  on  the  music 
tod  instrumenti  of  the  Egyptians. — 
[G.  W.l  ^"^ 

*  Kitaer  Melampus,  as  some  maintain, 


really  existed,  and  travelling  into  Egypt 
brought  back  certain  ceremonies  into 
Greece,  or  he  was  an  imaginary  person- 
age ;  and  the  fable  was  intended  to 
show  that  the  Qreeks  borrowed  some  of 
their  religious  ceremonies  from  Egypt, 
^niis  name  "  blackfoot "  would  then 
have  been  invented  to  show  their  origin. 
The  name  of  Egypt,  Chemif  signified 
"black."— [0.  W.] 
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rowed  these  customs,  or  any  other,  from  the  Greeks.  My  belief 
is  that  Melampus  got  his  knowledge  of  them  from  Oadmus  the 
Tyrian,  and  the  followers  whom  he  brought  from  Phoenicia  into 
the  comitry  which  is  now  called  Boeotia.^ 

50.  Almost  all  the  names  of  the  gods  came  into  Greece  from 
Egypt.*    My  inquiries  prove  that  they  were  all  derived  from  a 


>  The  settlement  of  a  body  of  Phceni-  (Heb.  n32l  "woman  "  or  "  daughter  ") ; 

cians  in  the  country  csalled  afterward*  i^j^^  (compare  the  K»  of  the  Talmud), 

^^'l^^^'T^^Q^^  ^^'^''^'^  "  "^  a  measure  of  capacity  which  the  Per- 

undoubted  fact     (See,  besides  the  pre-  ^^  ^^  Boeotians  s^m  both  to  have 

sent  passage,  v.  57-8   where  the  Gephy-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Phoenicians  (cf.  Aris- 

roans  are  referred  to  this  migrataon.)  ^^    j^^^^^    ^^^     jj       j^  ^^  ^^^  . 

He  does  not^  however,  seem  to  have  ^  ^  ^^  ^^      PoUuxf  x.  164),  ^Ba 

had  a  very  distmct  notion  as   to  the  »'T^„jegraiite  "  (comp.  Arabic  ^), 

course  by  which  the  strangers  reached  ^  ^^^  ^^^  Thebi  itself  {ia  also 

Greece  (compare  u.  44    with  iv.   147 j.  tolerabi    ^eap  to  Y2T\  Thebez  (Judg.  ix. 

Some  modems,  as  CO.  Muller(Orehom.  ^^.       _•'        -x    x       *     i.- i.  xu    tV^ 

ch.  iv.  pp.  113-122),   Weloker  (Ueber  50).  a  Canaamte  town,  which  the  LXX. 

eine  Kretische  Colonie  m  Theben),  and  call  e^^iji    though  this    resemblance 

Wachsmuth  (Antiq.  i.  1.  §  11),  entirely  J^J^f  accidental.    Bochart.  however, 

discredit  the  whole  story  of  a  Phoenician  i^^^^^^  **^®  *^?  ?*?***'   ™  '^^a™ 

settlement,  which  they  regard  as  the  in-  ^eoes  as  so  called  from  ite  "mud, 

vention  of  a  late  era.    Others,  as  Mr.  }^3,  since  it  was  situated  in  a  marsh. 

Orote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  357),  (See  his  Geograph.  Sac.  Part.  II.  book  i. 

profess  their  inability  to  determme  the  ch.  16.)    The  cumulative  foree  of  these 

question.     But  the  weight  of  modem  arguments  must  be  allowed  to  be  very 

authority  is  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  great. 

the  tradition.     (See  Niebuhr's  Lectures        »  See  below,  note  '  on  ch.  51.    There 

on  Ancient  History,  vol  i.  p.  80  ;  Thirl-  is  no  doubt  that  the  Greeks  borrowed 

wall's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  L  ch.  3,  pp.  sometimes  the  names,  sometimes  the 

68-9  ;  Kenrick's  Phoenicia,  pp. -98-100  ;  attributes,  of  their  deities  from  Egypt; 

Bahr,  note  on  Herod,  v.  57,  Sec.)    The  but  when  Herodotus  says  the  names  of 

principal  arguments  on  this  side  are  the  the  Greek  gods  were  always  known  in 

following: — 1.  The  unanimous  tradition.  Egypt,  it  is  evident  that  he  does  not 

2.  The  fact  that  there  was  a  race  called  mean  they  were  the  sctme  as  the  Greek, 
Cadmeiana  at  Thebes  from  very  early  since  he  gives  in  other  places  (chaps.  42, 
times,  claiming  a  Phoenician  descent,  59,  138,  144,  156)  the  Egyptian  name 
combined  with  the  further  fact  that  **Cad-  to  which  those  very  gods  agree,  whom 
meian"  would  bear  in  the  Phoenician  he  mentions  in  Egypt.  Neptune,  the 
tongue  a  meaning  unintelligible  to  mere  Dioscuri,  the  Graces,  and  Nereids,  were 
Greeks,  but  which  in  the  early  legend  it  certainly  not  Egyptian  deities  ;  but  Juno 
was  certainly  intended  to  have, — Cadmus  was  Sdt^,  Vesta  Anouk^,  and  Themis 
coming  in  seareh  of  Europe  being  was  not  only  an  Egyptian  goddess,  but 
clearly  Dig  Kedem,  '*  the  East,"  seek-  her  name  was  taken  from  Thmei,  the 
ing  to  discover  3iy  Ereb,  "  the  West."  Egyptian    goddess     of    "  Justice  "    or 

3.  The  fact  that'^ihe  early  worship  at  "l^^t^f  from  which  the  Hebrew  de- 
Thebes  was  that  of  Phoenician  deities,  "jed  the  word  Thummun.  tnmslated  m 
as  the  Cabin  (see  note  •  on  ch.  51),  and  S?®  Septuagint  by  dA^e«a.    The  name 


uyicaiai  ;  neayca.  aa  voc.  \jyya,  ore.;.  — -  ' — .»  — r-y     — •i-— ^» 

And,  4.  The  occurrence  of  a  number  of  "»?  «>™e  ^^^^^  .^o™  m  ancient  Greek, 

Semitic  words  in  the  provincial  dialect  ^}j^  °^^^  retained  to  the  present  day, 

of  BcBotia,  as  •EXicii  for  Zths  or  the  t^^jugh  some  old  provincialism,  and 

..  wpdK,  or  ytppb,  still  sigmfies  "water" 

Supreme    God    (compare    Heb.    .WK  in  the  Romaic  of  modem  Greece.  Comp. 

"God");  fidvya,  <' woman  "or  "girl'*'  the  Indian  name  for  "water,"  and  the 
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foreign  source,  and  my  opinion  is  that  Egypt  furnished  the  greater 
number.  For  with  itxe  exception  of  Neptune  and  the  Dioscuri,* 
whom  I  mentioned  above,  and  Juno,  Vesta,  Themis,  the  Graces, 
and  the  Nereids,  the  other  gods  have  been  known  from  time 
immemorial  in  Egypt  This  I  assert  on  the  authority  of  the 
Egyptians  themselves.  The  gods,  with  whose  names  they  profess 
themselves  unacquainted,  the  Greeks  received,  I  believe,  from 
the  Pelasgi,  except  Neptune.  Of  him  they  got  their  knowledge 
from  the  Libyans,^  by  whom  he  has  been  always  honoured,  and 
who  were  anciently  the  only  people  that  had  a  god  of  the  name. 
The  Egyptians  differ  from  the  Greeks  also  in  paying  no  divine 
honours  to  heroes.^ 

51.  Besides  these  which  have  been  here  mentioned,  there  are 
many  other  practices  whereof  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  which  the 
Greeks  have  borrowed  from  Egypt.'    The  peculiarity,  however. 


divine  spirit,  Narayan(a),  i,e,  **  floating  a  deoeased  predecessor,  or  even  to  him- 

on  Uie  waters  "  at  Uie  beginning  of  time  self,  his  human  doing  homage  to  his  di- 

in  Hindoo  mythology;  also  the  Nerbudda^  vine  nature.    The  divine  being  was  like 

kc^  and  tioAr,  *'  river/'  in  Arabic.     One  the  Divus  Imperator  of  the  Romans 

of  the  Qreek  Yulcans    mentioned    by  and  a  respect  was  felt  for  him  when 

Cioero  (de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  22)  "  was  the  good,  which  made  them    sacrifice  all 

Egyptian  Phthaa  ;*'  one  sun  was  the  god  their  dearest  interests  for  his  service  : 

of  Heliopolis  (ibid.  21),  and  other  deities  he  was  far  above  all  mortals,  as  the 

were  from  the  same  Pantheon. — [G.W.]  head  of  the  religion  and  the  state;  and  his 

*  Comp.  the  two  deities  ^^mn,  naving  funeral  was  celebrated  with  unusual 
no  particular  names,  but  called  simply  ceremonies.  (Diodor.  i.  71,  72.)  But 
iifMvni,  "  the  two  horsemen,"  found  in  this  was  not  divine  worship.  They  did 
the  Vedas  of  India  and  in  the  Zend-  however  commit  the  error  of  assigning 
AvestsL  (Jour.  Americ.  Or.  Soc.  vol.  to  emblems  a  degree  of  veneration,  as 
iil  No.  2,  p.  322.)— {G.  W.]  representatives  of  deities,  which  led  to 

*  Of.  iv.  188.  gross  superstition,  as  types  and  relics 

*  Herodotus  is  quite  correct  in  saying  have  often  done ;  and  though  the  Mos- 
the  Egyptians  paid  no  divine  honours  lems  forbid  all  "  partnership  "  with  the 
to  heroes,  and  their  creed  would  not  Deity  in  adoration,  even  they  cannot 
accord  with  all  the  second  and  third  always  prevent  a  bigoted  veneration  for 
lines  of  the  Golden  Verses  of  Pytha-  a  saint,  or  for  the  supposed  footstep  of 
gons :  "the  Prophet."— [G.  W.] 

'.UoMTow  ^  vpttTa  «eodf  1^^  Mf  atajetuTtti  *  We  Cannot  too  much  admire  the 

"ti^u:  Ktk  vifkw  ipKw'  cvc4r"Hp«Mic  aymiw^,  candour  of  Herodotus  in  admitting  that 

TM^rf<aT«X»M'M>««<r^<a^oi'«.cm>fMip«;«iK.  ^^^  Greeks  borrowed  from  the  Egyp- 

No  Egyptian  god  was  supposed  to  have  tians,  and  others  who  preceded  them ; 

liTedon  earth  as  a  mere  man  afterwards  for,  as    Bacon  justly  observes,   "  the 

deified  (infra,  n.  ',  ch.  143);  and  the  writings  that  relate  these  &bles  being 

tndition  of  Osiris  having  lived  on  earth  not    delivered    as    inventions    of    the 

implied  that  he  was  a  manifestation  or  writers  but  as  things  before  believed 

A»aar  of  the  Deity — not  a  real  being,  and  received,  appear  like  a  soft  whisper 

bat  the  abstract  idea  of  goodness  (like  from  the  traditions  of  more  ancient  na- 

the  Indian  Booddha).     The  religion  of  tions,  conveyed  through  the  flutes  of 

the  Egyptians  was  the  worship  of  the  the  Grecians." 

I^ity  in  all  his  attributes,  and  in  those  Diodorus  (i.  96)  makes  the  same  re- 
things  which  were  thought  to  partake  mark,  and  affirms  that  **  Orpheus  in- 
of  his  essence ;  but  thev  did  not  transfer  troduced  from  Egypt  the  greatest  part 
a  mortal  man  to  his  place,  though  they  of  his  mythical  ceremonies,  the  orgies 
allowed  a  king  to  pay  divine  honours  to  that  celebrate  the  wanderings  of  Ceres, 
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which  they  observe  in  their  statues  of  Mercury  they  did  not 
'  derive  from  the  Egyptians,  but  from  the  Pelasgi ;  from  them  the 
Athenians  first  adopted  it,  and  afterwards  it  passed  from  the 
Athenians  to  the  other  Greeks.    For  just  at  the  time  when  the 

Athenians  were  entering  into  the  Hellenic  body,^  the  Pelasgi 

came  to  live  with  them  in  their  country,^  whence  it  was  that  the 
latter  came  first  to  be  regarded  as  Greeks.  Whoever  has  been 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri  *  will  imderstand  what 

and  the  whole  fable  of  the  shades  be-  and  (Enopidee  derived  the  obliquity  of 

low.    The  rites  of  Osiris  and  Bacchus  the  strn's  path  from  the  priests  and  aa- 

were  the  same ;  the  punishment  of  the  tronomers  there."  (Comp.  Plut.  PI.  Ph. 

wicked,  the  Elysian  Fields,  and  all  the  iii.  13.     See  note  on  ch.  109,  in  App. 

common  fictions,  were  copied  from  the  oh.  vii.)    Diodoni8(i.  81,  and  28)  even 

B^ptian  funerals  ;"  and  he  says  the  thinks  "  the  ChaldsBans  obtained  their 

same  of  the  Acherusian  lake,  Charon,  knowledge    of    astrology    (astronomy) 

Styx,  and  "  many  other  things  men-  from  the  priests  of  Egypt;"  but,  on  the 

tioned  in  finible."    Herodotus  expressly  other  hand,  Josephus  states  that   **  it 

gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  nearly  aU  went  from    the  Chaldaeans  to  Egypt, 

the  names  of   the  gods  were  derived  whence  it  proceeded  to  Greece."     ( Sec 

from  Egypt,  and  shows  that  their  cere-  •  n. »,  ch.  123,  and  App.  oh.  vii.)— [Q  W.] 

monies  (chaps.  €1,  82)  aud  science  come  7  yide  suprk,  i.  57,  and  58,  note  i. 

from  the  same  aouroe.      This  is  also  "  The  Pelasgi  here  intended  are  the 

stated  by  many  ancient  writers.  Lucian  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi,  who  are  mentioned 

(de  De4  Syr.)  says  •«  the  Egyptians  are  again,  iv.  145,  and  vi.  138.  (SeeThucyd. 

reputed  the  first  men  who  had  a  notion  iv.  109 ;  and  cp.  Ap.  to  B.  vi.) 

of  the  gods  and  a  knowledge  of  sacred  *  Nothing  is  known  for  certain  ra- 

affairs and  sacred  names."    The  specting  the  Cabiri.     Most  authorities 

same  is  mentioned  by  the   oracle    of  agree  that  they  varied  in  number,  and 

Apollo  quoted  by   Eusebius.     Comp.  that  their  worship,  which  was  very  an- 

lamblichus  (de  ICyst.  s.  7,  ch.  v.),  and  cient  in  Samothraoe  and  in  Phrygia,  was 

others.  Aristotle  (de  Ccolo,  ii.  12)  shows  carried  to  Greece  from  the  former  by 

the  obligations  of  the  Greeks  to   the  the  Pelasgi.   Some  believe  them  to  have 

Egyptians  and  Babylonians  for  informa-  been  Ceres,  Proserpine,  and  Pluto ;  and 

tion  respecting  all  the  heavenly  bodies ;  others  add  a  fourth,   supposed   to  be 

and  these  two  people  are  mentioned  by  Hermes ;  while  others  suppose  them  to 

Cicero  (de  Div.  i.  42),  Pliny  (vii.  56),  have  been  Jupiter,  Pallas,  and  Hermes, 

and  others  as  the  great  and  earliest  as-  They  were  also  worshipped  at  an  early 

tronomers.     Herodotus  (supra,  ch.   4)  time  in  Lemnos  and  Imbros.      Some 

ascribes  to  the  Egyptians  the  invention  think  they  were  an  inferior  order  of 

of  the  year,  as  well  as  geometry ;  and  gods,  but  were  probably  in  the  same 

Kacrobius  says  that  Caesar  was  indebted  manner  as  the  third  order  of  gods  in 

to  Egypt  for  his  correction  of  the  ca-  Egypt,  who  in  one  capacity  ranked  even 

lendu-:  "  Nam  Julius  Csesar  ....  si-  above  the  great  gods.    The  name  (^biri 

derum  motus  .  .  .  .  ab  JSgyptiis  dis-  was  doubtless  derived  fix>m  the  Semitic 

ciplinis  hausit."  (Saturn,  i.  18.)     Strabo  word  kabir,   "great,"  a  title  applied  to 

(xvi.  p.  1076;  xvii.  p.  1118)  ascribes  Astarte  (Venus),    who  was   also   wor- 

astronomy  and  arithmetic  to  the  Sido-  shipped  in  Samothrace,  together  with 

nians,  and  the  origin  of  them  to  night  Pothos  and  Phaeton,  in  the  most  holy 

sailing  and  reckonings  at  sea,  as  geo-  ceremonies,  as  Pliny  says  fxxxvi.  5). 

logy  to  the  Egyptians,  from  which  two  The  eight  great  gods  of  the  Phoenicians, 

people  they  went  to  Greece:  and  Pliny  the  offspring  of  one  great  father,  Sydik, 

(v.  12)  says  the  Phoenicians  invented  the  "just,"  were  called  Cabiri,  of  whom 

letters,  astronomy,  and  naval  and  war-  Esmoun  was  the  youngest,  or  the  eighth 

like  arts.     (Comp.  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  12.)  (as    his  name    implies),    the    shmonn, 

Diodorus (i.  98) states  "  that  PylJiagoraa  "  eight,"  of  Coptic,  and  the  "  theman  ** 

learnt  holy  lore,  geometry,  the  science  or    •«  saman "       1^*    ^f   x»,h{n     ^^A 

of  numbers,  and  the  transmigration  of  .                i^^-*    ^^  Arabic,    and 

souls  into  animals  from  Egypt  ....  ri^b^   of  Hebrew.    This  Esmoun  was 
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I  mean*  The  Samothraciaiis  received  these  mysteries  from  the 
Vehsgiy  who,  before  they  went  to  live  in  Attica,  were  dwellers 
ia  Samothrace,  and  imparted  their  religious  ceremonies  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  Athenians,  then,  who  were  the  first  of  all  the 
Greeks  to  make  their  statues  of  Mercury  in  this  way,  learnt  the 
practice  from  the  Pelasgians ;  and  by  this  people  a  religious 
aocount  of  the  matter  is  given,  which  is  explained  in  the  Samo- 
thradan  mysteries. 

52.  In  early  times  the  Pelasgi,  as  I  know  by  information  which 
I  got  at  Dodona,  offered  sacrifices  of  all  kinds,  and  prayed  to  the 
gods,  but  had  no  distinct  names  or  appellations  for  them,  since 
Uiey  had  never  heard  of  any.  They  called  them  gods  {Oeol,  dis- 
posers), because  they  had  disposed  and  arranged  all  things  in 
sQch  a  beautiful  order.^    After  a  long  lapse  of  time  the  names 

also  called  Aaclepius.    Damascius  says,  might  also  be  thought  to  accord  with 

"Ori  6  i¥  BiipuT^  ^ffiv  ^hCKKitnihs  oIk  that  of  the  eight  great  gods  of  Egypt, 

frrir  'EAAifr  obtk  Aty^wrios  itXXd  rts  (See  my  note  on  B.  iii.  ch.  37.)     Osh- 

inx^^s  ^iri|.    2a8^«cy  7^  iyivovro  tnouaayny  the  Coptic  and  modem  name 

vsiSfft  ott  AuHnco6pous  ipfinvtiovffi  ical  of  Hermopolis  in  Egypt,  signifying  the 

KajB«l^t.     O&ro5    icdXXiaros    hv    B4ay  "  two  eights/'  was  connected  with  the 

mI  Morfot  liftw  ik^idywrroSf  ip^fupos  title  of  Thoth  or  Hermes,  '*  lord  of  the 

yrywty,  6$   ^vw  6  fivBos,  *Affrpoy6ris  eight  regions."  —[0.  W.] 

fco9  ^oiwlffoTis,  /Airrphs  9(&v,    Eiv$^s  re  ^  The  same  derivation  is  given    by 

nw?y<Tcur  4r  rcuaBt  reus  rdirtus  iirud^  Eustathius  (ad   Horn.   II.  p.  1148-51), 

iMffoero  riiv  0thy  avrhif^  iKKvtrfiyvrowray  and  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom. 

m1  ^vymrra  hritt^Kove'aM  «cal  ^81}  Kara-  i.  29,  p.  427),  but  the  more  general  be- 

kif^fUmiif,  intorwfu^i  wt\4Ktt  r^p  ainhs  lief  of  the  Greeks  derived  the  word  Bths 

a^v  wmZoffw6poif  ^iviv,  *H  tk  r^  wA9ti  from  Btiv,  **  currere/'  because  the  Gods 

^tftaXyiia'aa'a  ical  TlaiApa  KaX^ffotra  rhr  first  worshipped  were  the  sun,  moon, 

Mort^Kov  rp  Tff  (cMy6p^  ^^PHV  i^^C^^v-  and  stars.     (See  Plat.  Cratyl.  p.  397, 

fitrofftt   $€hr    iwottiaw,  "Zfffiovrop    6ir6  C.  D.  Etym.  Magn.  ad  voc.  6<&s,  Clemens. 

*9»pU»w  i0wo/uurfi4vor  M  r^  94pfip  r^y  Alex.  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  p.  22,  Strom,  iy. 

Ms.    0/  8^  rhr^Effftoww  oy^oor  i^iou-  23,  p.  633.)     Both  these  derivations  are 

9vip/air€6€ip,  tri  6y9oos  ^r  r^  SoS^icy  purely  fanciful,  having  reference  to  the 

««v.    Damaacii  Yit.  Isidori  (k  Photio  Greek  language  only,  whereas  9*hs  is  a 

Exceipt.),  302.  This  mention  of  Esmoun  form  of  a  very  ancient  word  common  to 

with  Palestine  reminds  us  of  the  ac-  a  number  of  the  Indo-European  tongues, 

count  in  the  Bible  that  the  Philistines  and  not  to  be  explained  n*om  any  one 

came  of  an  Egyptian  stock.    Ashmoun  of  them  singly.    The  earliest  form  of 

would  thus  be  made  a  son  of  Mizraim  the  word  would  seem  to  be  the  Doric 

comp.  Sanchoniatbo),  as  in  Arab  tradi-  and    iGolio    28c^y,  afterwards    written 

tion.  Herodotus  mentions  the  Egyptian  Zc^y.    This,  by  omission  of  the  <r,  be- 

Cabiri  at  Memphis  (iii.  37),  whose  temple  came  Sans.  Dymia  and  deva,  Gk.  Ac^i, 

no  one  was  permitted  to  enter  except  the  aUs,  and  840s,  lAi,  Deus  and  divus,  lA- 

priest  alone:  they  were  said  to  be  sons  thuanian  dteuxis^   Ac     Oc6f  ia  a  mere 

of  Vulcan  or  Pthah  (as  the  Egyptian  softened  form  of  Atis  or  deiis,  analogous 

Aaclepius  called  Emeph,  or  AimoUiph,  to    f^tv^os,    r^^t ;    6d«,   Sanscr.  dfti ; 

^  was), and,  like  that  god  in  one  of  Bdpo'Wf  dare;  $4ptt,  dry;  Hpa,  door;  &c. 

kis  chancters,    were    represented    as  With  the  words  Zc^r  and  $9hs  we  may 

pigmy  figures.   It  is  not  impossible  that  connect  the  old  German  God  Zio,  or 

the  Cabiri  in  Cgypt  were  figured  as  the  Tiw,  whose  name  under  the  latter  of 

god  Pthah-Sokju^Dsiris,  who  was  a  deity  the  forms  appears  in  our  word  Tuesday, 

of  Hades;  and  the  three  names  he  had  Sanscrit  scholars  trace  these  many  mo- 

*grM  with  the  supposed  number  of  the  difications  of  a  single  word  to  an  old 

Cabiri  of  Samothrace.    The  number  8  root  div,  which  they  tell  us  meaAs  **  to 

VOL.  II.  O 
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of  the  gods  came  to  Greece  from  Egypt,  and  the  Pelasgi  learnt 
them,  only  as  yet  they  knew  nothing  of  Bacchus,  of  whom  they 
first  heard  at  a  much  later  date.  Not  long  after  the  arriTal  of 
the  names  they  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Doddna  about  them. 
This  is  the  most  ancient  oracle  in  Greece,  and  at  that  time  there 
was  no  other.  To  their  question,  "  Whether  they  should  adopt 
the  names  that  had  been  imported  from  the  foreigners?"  the 
oracle  replied  by  recommending  their  use.  Thenceforth  in  their 
sacrifices  the  Pelasgi  made  use  of  the  names  of  the  gods,  and 
from  them  the  names  passed  afterwards  to  the  Greeks. 

53.  Whence  the  gods  severally  sprang,  whether  or  no  they 
had  all  existed  fit)m  eternity,  what  forms  they  bore — ^these  are 
questions  of  which  the  Greeks  knew  nothing  until  the  other  day, 
so  to  speak.  For  Homer  and  Hesiod  were  the  first  to  compose 
TheogonieSy  and  give  the  gods  their  epithets,  to' allot  them  their 
several  oflSces  and  occupations,  and  describe  their  forms ;  and 
they  lived  but  four  hundred  years  before  my  time,*  as  I  believe. 
As  for  the  poets  who  are  thought  by  some  to  be  earlier  than 
these,^  they  are,  in  my  judgment,  decidedly  later  writers.  In 
these  matters  I  have  the  authority  of  the  priestesses  of  Dod6na 

shine,"  and  Dyaus,  the  first  substantive  of  Homer  usually  published  with  the 

formed  from  this  verb,  meant  "  light/'  works  of  Herodotus,  who  places  the 

or  "  the  shining  sun,"  one  of  the  earliest  birth  of  the  poet  622  yean  before  the  in- 

objects  of  worship  in  most  countries,  vasion  of  Xerxes,  or  b.c.  11 02.  The  latest 

Dwa  is  a  later  formation  from  divy  and  is  that  of  Theopompus  and  Euphorion, 

has  a  more  abstract  sense  than  dyaua,  which  makes  him   contemporary  with 

being  "bright,  brilliant,  divine,"  and  Gyges— therefore   B.C.  724-686.      (For 

thence  passing  on  to  the  mere  idea  of  further  particulars,  see  Clinton's  F.  H. 

Qod.    Of^s  in  Qreek,  and  Dem  in  Latin,  vol.  i.    pp.    145-7 ;   and  Ap.   p.   S59.) 

are  the  exact  equivalents  of  this  term.  Probability  is  on  the  whole  in  &Tour 

^e  Pi'ofessor  Max  Miiller's  article  on  of  a  date  considerably  earlier  than  that 

Comparative    Philology  in  the   Edin-  assigned  by  our  author, 

burgh  Review,    No.   192,   Art.  1.  pp.  The  time  of  Hesiod    is  even  more 

334-8.)  doubtful,  if  possible,  than  that  of  his 

The  statement  of  Herodotus  that  the  brothei^poet.      He   was   made    before 

Pdlasgi  **  called  the  Qods  9coi,  because  Homer,  after  him,  and  contemporary 

they   had   disposed  and   arranged   all  with  him.     Internal  evidence  and  the 

things  in  such  a  beautiful  order,"  shows  weight  of  authority  are  in  favour  of  the 

that  he  considered  them  to  have  spoken  view  which  assigns  him  a  comparatively 

a  language  nearly  akin  to  the  Qreek.  late  date.    (See  Clinton,  i.  p.  359,  n.  «.) 

*  Tike  date  of  Homer  has  been  va-  He  is  probably  to  be  placed  at  least  200 

riously  stated.     It  is  plain  from  the  or  300  years  after  Homer, 

expressions  which  Herodotus  here  uses  '  The  "  poets   thought  by  some  to 

that  in  his  time  the  general  belief  as-  be  earlier  than  Homer  and  Hesiod  " 

signed  to  Homer  an  earlier  date  than  are  probably  the  mystic  writers,  Olen, 

that  which  he  considered  the  true  one.  Linus,    Orpheus,    Musasus,     Pamphos, 

His  date  would  place  the  poet  about  Olympus,    Sec^    who    were    generally 

B  c.  880-830,  which  is  very  nearlv  the  accounted   by    the  Greeks  anterior  to 

mean  between  the  earliest  and  the  latest  Homer  (Clinton,    i.    pp.    341-4),    but 

epochs  that  are  assigned  to  him.    The  seem  really  to  have  belonged  to  a  later 

earliest  date  that  can  be  exactly  deter-  age.    (See  Qrote,  vol.  iL  p.  161.) 
mined,  is  that  of  the  author  of  the  life 
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for  the  former  portion  of  my  statements ;  what  I  have  said  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod  is  my  own  opinion. 

54.  The  following  tale  is  commonly  told  in  Egypt  concerning 
the  oracle  of  Dodona  in  Greece,  and  that  of  Ammon  in  Libya. 
My  informants  on  the  point  were  the  priests  of  Jupiter  at  Thebes. 
They  said  "  that  two  of  the  sacred  women  were  once  carried  oflF 
from  Thebes  by  the  Phoenicians/  and  that  the  story  went  that 
one  of  them  was  sold  into  Libya,  and  the  olher  into  Greece,  and 
these  women  were  the  first  founders  of  the  oracles  in  the  two 
countries."  On  my  inquiring  how  they  came  to  know  so  exactly 
what  became  of  the  women,  they  answered,  "  that  diligent  search 
had  been  made  after  them  at  the  time,  but  that  it  had  not  been 
found  possible  to  discover  where  they  were ;  afterwards,  however, 
they  received  the  information  which  they  had  given  me." 

55.  This  was  what  I  heard  from  the  priests  at  Thebes;  at 
Dodona,  however,  the  women  who  deliver  the  oracles  relate  the 
matter  as  follows : — "  Two  black  doves  flew  away  from  Egyptian 
Thebes,  and  while  one  directed  its  flight  to  Libya,  the  other 
came  to  them.^  She  alighted  on  an  oak,  and  sitting  there  began 
to  speak  with  a  human  voice,  and  told  them  that  on  the  spot 
where  she  was,  there  should  thenceforth  be  an  oracle  of  Jove. 
They  understood  the  announcement  to  be  from  heaven,  so  they 
set  to  work  at  once  and  erected  the  shrine.  The  dove  which 
flew  to  Libya  bade  the  Libyans  to  establish  there  the  oracle  of 
Ammon."  This  likewise  is  an  oracle  of  Jupiter.  The  persons 
from  whom  I  received  these  particulars  were  three  priestesses  of 
the  Dodonaeans,*  the  eldest  Promeneia,  the  next  Timaret^,  and 


*  See  the  next  note.    This  carrying  priesteues  that   Dodona  was  indebted 

off  priesteBfles  from  Thebes  is  of  course  to  Egypt  for  its  oracle,  we  should  at 

a&ble.  It  may  refer  to  the  sending  out  once    discredit  what    appears  so   very 

ud  establishing  an  oracle  in  the  newly-  improbable;    but    the    Greeks    would 

discovered  West  (Europe)  through  the  scarcely  have  attributed  its  origin  to  a 

PboeDicians,  the  merchants  and  ezplo-  foreigner,  unless  there  had  been  some 

Kn  of  those  days,  who  were  in  alliance  foundation  for  the   story;  and    Hero- 

vith  ECTpt,  supplied  it  with  many  of  dotus  maintains  that  there  was  a  resem- 
the  productions  it  required  from  other  '  blauce  between  the  oracles  .of  Thebes 

oottotries,  and  enabled  it  to  export  its  and  Dodona.    It  is  not  necessary  that 

Qsnafsetures  in  their  ships.— [0.  W.]  the  stamp  of  a  foreign  character  should 

^  The*  two  doves   appear  to  connect  have  been  strongly  impressed  at  Do- 

tlus  trulition  with  the  Phosnician  As-  dona;  and  the  influence  of  the  oracle 

tut^,  who  appears  to  be  the  Baaltis  or  would  have  been  equally  great  without 

Diond  of  Byblus.    If  the  rites  of  Do-  the  employment  of  a  written  lang^iage, 

dona  were  from  Egypt,  they  were  not  or  an^  reference  to  particular  religious 

necessarily    introduced    by   any   indi-  doctnnes  with  which  those  who  con- 

▼idual  fr6m  that  country.    The   idea  suited  the  onujles  of  Amun,  Delphi, 

of  women  giving  out  oracles  is  Greek,  and  other  plates  did  not  occupy  Uiem- 

W)t  Bprptian.— [O.  W.]  selves.— [G.  W.] 

'  Were  it  not  for  the  tradition  of  the 

G  2 
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the  yonngest  Nicandra — ^what  they  said  was  oonfiimed  by  the 
other  Dodomeans  who  dwell  around  the  temple*'' 

56.  My  own  opinion  of  these  matters  is  as  follows : — ^I  think 
that^  if  it  be  true  that  the  Phoenicians  carried  off  the  holy  women, 
and  sold  them  for  slaves/  the  one  into  Libya  and  the  other  into 
Greece,  or  Pelasgia  (as  it  was  then  called),  this  last  must  have 
been  sold  to  the  Thesprotians.  Afterwards,  while  undergoing 
servitude  in  those  parts,  she  built  under  a  real  oak  a  temple  to 
Jupiter,  her  thoughts  in  her  new  abode  reverting — as  it  was 
likely  they  would  do,  if  she  had  been  an  attendant  in  a  temple 
of  Jupiter  at  Thebes — ^to  that  particular  god.  Then,  having 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue,  she  set  up  an  oracle. 
She  also  mentioned  that  her  sister  had  been  sold  for  a  slave  into 
Libya  by  the  same  persons  as  herself. 

67.  The  Dodonaeans  called  the  women  doves  because  they 
were  foreigners,  and  seemed  to  them  to  make  a  noise  like  birda. 
After  a  while  the  dove  spoke  with  a  human  voice,  because  the 
woman,  whose  fpreign  talk  had  previously  sounded  to  them  like 
the  chattering  of  a  bird,  acquired  the  power  of  speaking  what 
they  could  understand.  For  how  can  it  be  conceived  possible 
that  a  dove  should  really  speak  with  the  voice  of  a  man  ?  Lastly, 
by  calling  the  dove  black  the  Dodona^ns  indicated  that  the 
woman  was  an  Egyptian.  And  certainly  the  character  of  the 
oracles  at  Thebes  and  Dodona  is  very  similar.  Besides  this  form 
of  divination,  the  Greeks  learnt  also  divination  by  means  of 
victims  from  the  Egyptians. 

58.  The  Egyptians  were  also  the  first  to  introduce  solemn 
assemblies,*  processions,  and  litanies  ^  to  the  gods ;  of  all  which 


^  The  Temple   of    Dodona  was  de-  z«v  Sva,  AmSmmU,  UtXturyud,  r^xMt  •«£»» 

Btroyed  B.C.  219  by  Dorimachus  when,  Ati»«»in|f  fuUuv  iwrxtifUpav  iii4X  U  XcAAm 

being  chosen  general  of  the  iEtolians,  2ol  wounxr  v»o^t«u  ^varrimUt,  xaM«Aevya« 

he  ravaged   Epinu.      (Polyb.  iv.  67.)  — ^in  which  impure  pietj^  they  were  very 

No  remains  of  it  now  exist.    It  stood  at  unlike  the  cleanly  pnests   of  Kgypt. 

the  base  of  Mount  Tomarus,  or  Tmarus  The   sacred  oaks   of  Dodona  call   to 

(Strabo,  vii.  p.  476;  Plin.  il  103),  on  mind  those  of  the  Druids.    The  ^ny^s 

the  borders  of  Thesprotia,  and  was  said  ig  not  the  beech,  but  an  oak,  so  called 

to  have  been  founded  by  Deucalion,  from   its   acorn,    which  was  eaten.— 

The   name  Timaret^  is  here  ^ven  by  [Q.  w.] 

Herodotus  to  one   of  the  priestesses.  ■  Comp.    Joel    iii    6,    where    the 

Strabo  says  the  oracles  were  given  out  Tyrians  are  said  to  have  sold  Jewish 

^  a  class  of  priests,  called  Selli  (the  children   '*  to   the   Qredans."     (Beni* 

.Helli,  according  to  Pindar),  who  were  lonim.)— [Q.  W.] 

remarkable  for  their  austere  mode   of  •  *<  Solemn    assemblies  **   were    nu- 

life,  and  thought  to  honour  the  Deity  merous  in  Egypt,  and  were  of  various 

by  a  bigoted  affectation  ^pf  discomfort,  kinds.    The  grand  assemblies,  or  great 

and   by   abjuring   cleanliness;  whence  panegyrics,  were  held  in  the  large  halls 

Homer  says,  II.  zvi.  23S—  of  the  principal  temples,  and  the  king 
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the  Greeks  were  taught  the  use  by  them.    It  seems  to  me  a  suf- 
ficient proof  of  this,  that  in  Egypt  these  practices  have  been 


presided  at  them  in  person.  Their 
edebntion  was  apparently  yearly,  re- 
gulated by  the  Soth- 
iC|  or  by  the  vague 
year;  and  others  at 
the  new  moons,  when 
they  were  continued 
for  aeTeral  Buccessiye 
days,  and  again  at 
the  full  moon.  There 
wero  inferior  pane- 
gyriea  in  honour  of 
different  deities  every 
day  during  certain 
months.  Some  great 
panegyries  seem  to 
hare  been  held  after 
Tery  long  periods. 
Mmy  other  cere- 
monies also  took 
place,  at  which  the 
king  presided;  the 
greatest  of  which  was 
the  procession  of 
ihrines  of  the  gods, 
which  IS  mentioned 
in  ihs  Boeetta  Stone, 
and  is  often  repre* 
tented  in  the  sculp* 
tores.  These  shrines 
were  of  two  kinds: 
QDe  WIS  an  ark,  or 
ncred  boat,  which 
may  be  called  the 
great  ahrine,  the  other 
a  eort  of  canopy. 
They  were  attended 
by  the  chief  priest, 
or  prophet,  clad  in 
the  leopard  skin;  they 
were  borne  on  the 
•houlders  of  several 
priests,  by  means  of 
itavet  sometimes 
pawing  through  metal 
tings  at  the  side,  and 
being  taken  into  the 
temple,  were  placed 
on  a  table  or  stand 
prepared  for  the  pur- 

I»«e.  The  same  mode    ^3^:] 

of  carrying  the  ark 
*u  adopted  by  the 
Jewiaoshuaiill2;  1  Ghron.  zv.  2,  and 
15;  2Sam.xv.  24;  1  Esdr.  i.  4);  and  the 
gods  of  Babylon,  as  well  as  of  Egypt, 
*ve  boms  and  "  set  in  their  place  in 
a  similar  manner.     (Is.  zlvL  7  ;Baruch 


vi.  4,  and  26.)    Apuleius  (Met.  xi.  250) 
describes  the  sacred  boat  and  the  high 


No.  I. 
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priest  holding  m  his  hand  a  lighted 
torch,  an  egg,  and  sulphur,  after  which 
the  (sacred)  scribe  nsad  from  a  papyrus 
certain  prayers,  in  presence  of  the  as- 
sembled pastoj^um,  or  members  of  the 
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eBtablished  from  remote  anttqaity,  while  in  Greece  they  are 
only  recently  known. 

59.  The  Egyptians  do  not  hold  a  single  solemn  assembly,  bat 


Sacred  College ;  which  igreei  well  witii 
the  caremony  deBcribed  on  the  monn- 

mente.  were  preientad  by  the  king,  or  h. 

Some  of  the  ucred   boat*   or  arti  high  prieet,  the  public   holidays,  the 

contained   the    emblems   of    life  and  new  moona.   and  numemit  occaaional 

st&bility,    which,   when   the    veil  was  fStea,  kept  throughout  the  year,  ■«  well 

drawn  aoide,  were  partially  seen ;  and  as   the   many    aaaembliea   auaoessiTely 

othera  contained   the  aacied  beetle  of  held  in  different  citiea  throughout  the 

the  aim,  overshadowed  by  the  wings  of  oountry,  fully  justified  the  remark  that 

two  figure!  of  the  godden  Thmei,  or  the  Egyptians  paid  greater  attention  to 

"Truui,"  which  call  to  mind  the  cheru-  divine  matters  than  any  other  people, 

biin  (keruhim)  of  the  JewB.   Theihrines  And  these,  as  Herodotus  obaerves,  had 

of  some  deitiea  differed  &om  those  of  been    already  eatablished    long    before 

othera,  though  most  of  them  had  a  ram's  any  similar  cmtom  existed  in  Qreece. 

head  at  the  prow  and  stem  of  the  boat;  — [G.  W.j 

and  that  of  Pthah  -  Sokar  -  Osirii  was  >  The  mode  of  ^iproachiiig  the  deity 
maiked  by  its  singular  form,  the  centre  and  the  ceremoniea  performod  in  the 
having  the  head  of  the  hawk,  his  em-  solemn  proceoione  varied  in  Egypt,  ss 
blem,  rising  &om  it  in  a  shroud,  and  in  Qreece  (Procl.  Cbreetomath.  p.  3gl, 
the  prow  terminating  in  that  of  an  Qd.),  where  persons  sometimee  ssng 
oryx.  It  wss  carried  m  the  same  man-  hymns  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre,  soms' 
ner  by  several  prieeta. '  The  god  Home,  times  to  the  fiute,  and  wiUi  dances. 
the  origin  of  the  Oreek  Charon,  is  the  Theae  last  were  the  rpwriSia,  which,  »■ 
steenman  nu-  excellence  of  the  aaered  well  as  the  former  (see  woodcut  1  io  ch. 
boate,  as  visbnu  is  of  the  Indian  ark.  4B],  are  represented  on  the  monuments 
(See  my  note  on  Pthah-Sokar-Oairis,  in  of  Egypt.  Sometimes  the  harp,  guitar, 
.  B.  iii.  ch.  37,  and  on  the  ark  of  Isis,  see  and  flutes,  were  played  while  the  high 
note  *  on  ch.  61.^  priest  offered  incense  to  the  gods.  The 
The  Nilos,  or  Featival  of  the  Inunda-  book  of  the  Egyptian  priesta  was  called 
the  h^eat ;  the  fStes  in  honour  in  their  longusge  PEBon  (Clem.  Pndsgog. 
'  ■■■"),  which  is  evidently         " 


of  the  gods:  the 

other  annuJ  as      ...        _       .., 

tivals,    were    celebrated     with    great    — [Q.W.J 
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several  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Of  these  the  chief,  which  is 
better  attended  than  any  other,  is  held  at  the  city  of  Bubastis  ^ 
in  honour  of  Diana.^  The  next  in  importance  is  that  which 
takes  place  at  Busiris,  a  city  situated  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
Delta ;  it  is  in  honour  of  Isis,  who  is  called  in  the  Greek  tongue 
Demeter  (Ceres).  There  is  a  third  great  festival  in  Sais  to 
Minerva,  a  fourth  in  Heliopolis  to  the  Sun,  a  fifth  in  Buto^  to 
Latona,  and  a  sixth  in  Papremis  to  Mars. 

60.  The  following  are  the  proceedings  on  occasion  of  the 
assembly  at  Bubastis: — Men  and  women  come  sailing  all  to- 
gether, vast  numbers  in  each  boat,  many  of  the  women  with 
castanets,  which  they  strike,  while  some  of  the  men  pipe  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  voyage ;  the  remainder  of  the  voyagers, 
male  and  female,  sing  the  while,  and  make  a  clapping  with  their 


'  Bobastifl,  or  Pasht,  corresponded  to  merous  cat  mummies  were  buried,  from 

the  Qreek   Diana.      At  the      0   g  their    being   sacred   to   the    Egyptian 

Speos  ArtemidoB  (near  Beni             ,  Diana. — [Q.  W.] 

Husan)  she    is    represented     >-^  »  Herodotus  (infra,  ch.  156)  supposes 

as  a  lioness  with  her  name    (gg^^  her  the  daughter  of  Bacbhus  (Osiris) 

"P6ht,  the  lady  of  the  cave.       .^i^  g^^  Igjg,  which  is,  of  course,  an  error. 

At  Thebes  she  has  also  the        a    .  ^^  Qgiria  had  no  daughter,  and  the  only 

htad  of   a  honess,  with  the     ^^  mode  of  accounting  for  it  is  by  suppos- 

I    im  ^^  Horus,  the  son  of  Osiris,  to  have 

been  mistaken  for  the  sun,  the  Apollo 

^^  I  of  the  Greeks,  whose  sister  Diana  was 

Dsms  Pasht,  thus  written             ^  I  ^^puted  to  be.    The  goddess  Bubastis, 

T  or  Pasht,  is  called  on  the  monuments 

^^  I  "beloved  of  Pthah,"  whom  she  gener- 

AtBabuti.    the   ii>me   of   the  chief  ally  a«»mpjmie..  and  she  is  the  second 

«^  whose  figu«  remains  appear.  ^^S^^^tSt  %*^°'onrthe 

to  r«ad  Buto,  and  is  thus      m^  ^^  Egyptian  name  Pasht,  with  the  article 

written                                          «^  ^r  III  prefixed,  as  in  the  Hebrew  Pi-basth; 

and  the  change  of  P  into  B  was  owing 

uid  here  she  may  have  the  character  ^  the  former  being  pronounced  B,  as 

of  Bute  or  Latona.     They  both  have  ^  modem  Coptic— [Q.  W.] 

the  Mune  head,  though  it  is  difficult  to  *  Vide  infra,  note  >  on  ch.  155.    The 

<iittiQguiah  between  that  of  the  lioness  Goddess  mentioned  at  Bubastis  should 

umI  the  cat.     It  is  indeed  probable  that  be  Buto ;   as  her    name  occurs  there, 

both  these  animals  were  sacred  to  and  and  so  frequently  about  the  pyramids, 

emblems  of  Pasht.    The  notion  of  the  which    were    in     the    neighbourhood 

cat  being  an  emblem  of  the  moon  was  of  Letopolis,  another  city  of  Buto,  or 

<ioabtle8S  owing  to  the  Greeks  suppos-  Latona.    The  city  of  Buto  Herodotus 

iug  fiubastis  the  same  as  Diana,  but  the  here  speaks  of  stood  between  the  Se- 

moon  in  Egypt  was  a  male  deity,  the  bennytic  and  Bolbitine  branches,  near 

Ibtt-hesded  Thoth;  and  another  mis-  the  Lake  of  Buto,  now  Lake  Boorhs, 

take  was  their  considering  the  Egyptian  The  Sebennytic  branch  appears  here  to 

I^isoathe  sister  of  Apollo.    Remains  of  have  been  divided  into  several  channels, 

the  temple  and  city  of  Bubastis,  the  as  one  of  them  passed,  according   to 

"Fibeaeth"  (Pi-basth)  of  Esekiel  xxx.  Herodotus  and  Ptolemy,  near  to  Buto, 

17,  are  still  seen  at  Tel  Basta,   "  the  which  was  at  no  great  distance  from 

moands  of  Pasht,"  so  called  from  its  the  Canopic  branch,  where  it  separated 

ioftjr  mounds.     (See  below,   n.  ^  ch.  from  the  Bolbitine.    (See  Kenuell,  ii. 

138.)    At  the  Speoe   Artcmidoe    nu-  p.  168.)— [G.  W.] 
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hands*  When  they  arrive  opposite  any  of  the  towns  upon  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  they  approach  the  shore,  and,  while  some 
of  the  women  continue  to  play  and  sing,  others  call  aloud  to  the 
females  of  the  place  and  load  them  with  abuse,  while  a  certain 
number  dance,  and  some  standing  up  uncover  themselves.  After 
proceeding  in  this  way  all  along  the  riverKX)ur8e,  they  reach 
Bubastis,  where  they  celebrate  the  feast  with  abundant  sacri- 
fices. More  grape-wine  ^  is  consumed  at  this  festival  than  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  year  besides.  The  number  of  those  who  attend, 
counting  only  the  men  and  women  and  omitting  the  children, 
amounts,  according  to  the  native  reports,  to  seven  hundred 
thousand^ 

61.  The  ceremonies  at  the  feast  of  Isis  in  the  city  of  Busiris  * 


^  ThiB  is  to  be  distinguished   from  nothing  now  remains  but  some  granite 

beer,    olvos     KpiBivos,    **  barley-wine/*  blocks  since  used  as  the  thresholds  of 

both    of   which  were    made   in  great  doors,  and  a  few  stones,  one  of  which  is 

quantities  in  Egypt.    The  most  noted  of  very  early  time.   This  is  a  sepulchral 

were     those    of    Mareotis,    Anthylla,  monument,  probably  of  the  time  of  the 

Plinthine,  Coptos,  and    the    Teniotic,  4th  dynas^,  which  has  the  funereal  eye 

Sebennytic,     and     Alexandrian  ;     and  on  each  side.     There  was  also  a  Busiris 

many  were   noticed    in    the    offerings  near  the  pyramids,  which  gave  its  name 

made    in  the    tombs  and  temples   of  to  the  modem  Ahoosir,  near  wliich  the 

Egypt.      Among    them    wine    of   the  burial-place  of  Apis,  called  Apis-Osiris, 

<<  Northern    Country"    is    mentioned,  has  latelv  been  discovered.     The  city  of 

and  that  long  before  the  Greeks  car-  Isis  was  lower  down  the  river,  and  it  is 

ried  wine  to  Egypt.     In  later  times,  mora  probable  that  the  fidte  of  Isis  was 

when  the  prejudices  of  the  Egyptians  held  there  than  at  Busiris.     It  is  now 

had  begun  to  relax,  a  trade  was  esta-  called  Bebayt,  and  its  site  is  marked  by 

blished  with  the   Greeks,   and  Egypt  the  ruins  of  a  granite  temple,  the  only 

received  wine  from  Qreece  and  Phce*  one,  except  that  at  Bubastis,  entirely 

nicia  twice  every  year  (Herod,  iii.  6),  built    of    that    beautiful    and    costly 

and  many  Greeks  carried  it  direct  to  material,  which  was  doubtless  thought 

Naucratis*     (See  note^  on  ch.  18  and  worthy  to    succeed    ''the  very  large 

note  *  on  37 ;  and  on  beer,  n.^,  ch.  77.  temple  to  Isis "   mentioned  by  Hero- 

On   the  wines  of  Egypt,  see  At.  Eg.  dotus  —  for  it  was    built  during  the 

W.  vol.  ii.  p.  158  to  170.)    The  wine-  reign  of  the   Ptolemies.    It  was  for- 

presses  and   offerings  of  wine*  in  the  merly  called  Iseum,  and  by  the  ancient 

tombs  at  the  Pyramids  show  wine  was  Egyptians  ffebai,  or  Bebait^  of  which 

made  in  Egypt  at  least  as  early  as  the  Isis  is  always  called  in  the  sculptures, 

'  4th  dynasty .--[G.  W.]  "the  Mistress."     Ifebai  sig- 

'  There   were   several   places   called  nified  a  "panegyry,"  or  as- 

Busiris  in  Egypt  (Diod.  i.  17;  i.  88  ;  sembly,  and  this  was  the  real 

Plin.   V,   10 ;  and  xxxvi.  12).    It  sig-  meaning  of  the  name  of  the 

nifies  the  burial-place   of  Osiris,  and  place.    Osiris  is  also   some- 

tlierefore   corresponds   in  meaning  to  times  called  in  the  legends 

Taposiris,  a  Greek  name  given  to  an-  there,  "  Lord  of  the  land  of 

other  town  on  the  sea-coast  to  the  W.  Hebai.*'    There  was  another 

of  Alexandria.    Many  places  claim  the  ancient     town,     in    Middle 

honour  of  having  the  body  of  Osiris,  Egypt,      apparently     conse- 

the    chief    of   which   were    Memphis,  crated  to  Isis,  the  ruins  of   ^^  Q 

Busiris,  Philsd,  Taposiris,  and  Abydus  which  are  now  called  ffaybee, 

(Plut.  de  Is.  s.  21).    The  Busiris  men-  On  a  wall  at  Bebdyt,  probably  once  part 

tioned  by  Herodotus  stood  a  little  to  of  the  sdkos,  is  a  remarkable  bas-relief 

the  S.  of  Sebennytus  and  the  modem  of  the  ark  of  Isis,  in  the  centre  of  which 

Abooseer,  the  Coptic  Busiri,   of  which  the  Qoddess  sita  on  a  lotus^flower,  a 
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have  been  already  spoken  o£  It  is  there  that  the  whole  multi- 
tade,  both  of  men  and  women,  many  thousands  in  number,  beat 
themselves  at  the  close  of  the  sacrifice,  in  honour  of  a  god,  whose 
name  a  religious  scruple  forbids  me  to  mention.^  The  Carian 
dwellers  in  Egypt  proceed  on  this  occasion  to  still  greater 
lengths,  even  cutting  their  faces  with  their  knives,^  whereby 
they  let  it  be  seen  that  they  are  not  Egyptians  but  foreigners. 
62.  At  Sais,*  when  the  assembly  takes  place  for  the  sacrifices, 


female  standiog   on   either  side  with  bestowed  upon 'them,  and  some  of  the 

outstretched  wings;  below  the   same  hieroglyphios  on   the  architraves   are 

throe  are  kneeling,  and  under  this  are  14  inches  long.    On  the  cornices  are 

the  Goddees  or  Genius  Mert  or  Milt,  the  names  of  Ptolemy  alternating  with 

with  the  usual  four  kneeling  figures  three  feather  ornaments    forming    an 

(one  with  the  head  of  a  man  and  three  Egyptian  triglyph,  and  one  of  them  hae 

with  JAckals'-heads)  beating  themselves,  the  heads  of  Isis  idternating  with  kings' 

illustrating  what  Herodotus  says  in  ch.  names.    The  large  columns  were  sur- 

4u.    This  was  done  in  honour  of  Osiris,  mounted  by  heads  of  Isis,  like  Uiose  of 

whose  death  waa  lamented,  as  that  of  Dendera,  but  with  the  remarkable  dif- 

Adonis  (Adoni;  cp.  Judg.  L  5;  Josh,  ference  tiiat  they  were  of  granite;  and 

z.  1)  by  the  Syrians,  alluded  to  in  £ze-  on  the  bases  of  the  walls  was  the  not 

kiel  (viii.   14) :— "  There    sat    women  unusual  row  of  figures  of  the  Qod  Nilus, 

weeping   for    Tammiiz."      This    last  bearing  vases  and  emblems.  The  sculp- 

name,  meaning  "concealed,"   may  be  tures  mostly  represent  offerings  made 

related  to  the  Atmoo  of  Egypt,  who  to  Isis  (frequently  with  the  emblem 

•ntwers  to    "Sol   Inferus;'*   and   the  of  Athor),  to  Osiris,  Anubis,  and  the 

mention    (in   Ezek.  viii.   16)  of  men  crocodile-headed  Gk>d;  and  the  hawk* 

worshipping    '*the   Sun**    (though    it  headed  Hor-Hat  is  figured  in  one  place 

should   have  been   the   West,   rather  leading  up  the  King  to  the  presence  of 

thin  towards  "the  Eaat")  seems  to  Isis,  who  is  styled   "defender  of  her 

eonfirm  this.     (See   notes  ^  and  '    on  brother  (Osiris)."    A  crude  brick  wall 

chaps.  85  and  171.)     The  temple  of  surrounded  the  iemenot  or  sacred  en- 

Bebkyt  is  now  so  completel^r  destroyed  closure,  in  which  the  temple  stood,  and 

that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  its  exact  which  had  as  usual  stone  gateways. — 

plan;  Uie  stones  are  thrown  together  [Q.  W.J 

in  the  greatest  confusion,  and  a  man  '  This  was  Osins,  and  men  are  often 

csn  go  down  beneath  them  to  the  depth  represented  doing  this  in  the  paintings 

of  12  to  15  feet.    None  seem  to  be  in  of  the  tombs.    1^  the  preceding  note, 

their  original  places,  though  some  of  and  n.  7,  ch.  85.— [G.  W?] 

the  doorways  can  be  traced;  and  frag-  *  The  custom  of  cutting  themselves 

menti  of  cornices,  and  ceilings  with  the  was  not  Egyptian  ;  and  it  is  therefore 

usual  white  stars  on  a  blue  ground,  lie  evident  that  the  command  in  Leviti* 

in  a  mass  heaped  one  on  the  other,  cus  (xix.  28;  xzi.  5)  against  making 

The  force  and  labour  employed  in  its  "  any  cuttings  in  their  flesh "  was  not 

destruction  must  have  been  very  great,  directed  against  a  custom  derived  from 

All  the  remaining  sculptures  are  of  the  Egypt,  but  from  Syria,  where  the  wor- 

time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  it  is  shippers  of  Basl  "  cut  themselves  after 

probable  that  the  temple  was  rebuilt  in*  their  manner  with  knives  and  lancets  '* 

his  reign  of  those  unusual  materials,  (darts),  1  Kings  xviii.  28. — [O.  W.] 

which  would  have  justified  the  remark  *  The  site  of  Sais  is  marked  by  lofty 

ippUed  by  Herodotus  to  that  of  Bu-  mounds,  encloeins  a    space    of  great 

bastis,  that  many  temples  were  larger  extent.      (See  n.   ,  ch.  169,  and  n.  *, 

but  few  so  beautiful,  and  which  prove  ch.  170.)    Its  modern  name  Sa,  or  Sa- 

that  the  £^ptians  then,  as  before  the  el-Hugary  "  Sa  of  the  stone,"  from  the 

time  of  Herodotus,  sought  to  honour  ruins    formerly    there,  shows  it    was 

Isis  with  monuments  worthy   of  her  derived  from  the  ancient  Ssa,  or  Sala, 

importance.    The  sculptures  in  relief  of  which  Neith  (Minerva)  is  said  in  the 

on  the  granite  show  the  immense  labour  legends  to  be  the  "  Mistrass; "  showing 
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there  is  one  night  on  which  the  inhabitants  all  bum  a  multitude 
of  lights  in  the  open  air  round  their  houses.  They  use  lamps 
in  the  shape  of  flat  saucers  filled  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  salt,^ 
on  the  top  of  which  the  wick  floats.  These  bum  the  whole  night, 
and  give  to  the  festival  the  name  of  the  Feast  of  Lamps.  The 
Egyptians  who  are  absent  from  the  festival  observe  the  night  of 
the  sacrifice,  no  less  than  the  rest,  by  a  general  lighting  of 
lamps ;  so  that  the  illumination  is  not  confined  to  the  city  of 
Sais,  but  extends  over  the  whole  of  Egypt.  And  there  is  a  reli- 
gious reason  assigned  for  the  special  honour  paid  to  this  night, 
as  well  as  for  the  illumination  which  accompanies  it. 


that  Plato  U  right  in  caUing  Neith  the  'whioh  will  be,  and  no  mortal  has  yet 
Mineryaof Sai8(Tima9U8,p. 22,  lifted  my  veil;"  but  he  is  wrong  in 
A.).  She  is  Bometimes  called  considering  the  still  imveiled  or  the 
Neit-Ank,  or  Onk,  in  which  unmarried  goddess  the  same  as  Isis, 
we  recognise  Onka,  the  name  and  in  saying  the  latter  was  caMed  by 
'^^^  given  to  the  Bceotian  Minerva,  the  Egyptians  "  Athena,"  signifying  "  I 
j^^  according  to  Plutarch,  and  proceeded  from  myself "  (de  Is.  s.  62). 
confirmed  by.£schylus,  who  Nor  did  the  Egyptians  attribute  the 
calls  her  Onka  Pallas,  and  speaks  of  gift  of  the  olive  to  Minerva,  but  to 
a  gate  at  Thebes,  called  Oncsan  after  Mercury  (Diodor.  1.  16).  Still  leas  is 
her  (Sept.  c.  Theb.  487).  It  is  also  Zeth,  "olive/*  of  the  Hebrew  (the 
callea  Oncsean  by  Apollodorus  ;  but  Arabic  Zit  "oil,"  Zetoun  "olive")  re- 
Euripides,  Pausanias,  and  Statius  call  it  lated  to  the  name  of  Sals.  Keith  is 
Ogygian.  The  scholiast  on  JBschylus  often  represented  with  a  bow  and 
Bays  Cadmus  founded  a  temple  there  arrows,  being,  as  Proclus  says  (in  Tim.), 
to  the  Egyptian  Minerva,  who  was  goddess  of  war  as  well  as  of  philosophv; 
called  Oncaea.  This  temple  and  name  and  her  holding  the  sceptre  of  the  male 
are  also  mentioned  by  the  Schol.  deities  is  consistent  with  her  being 
Pind.  01.  ii.  44,  wha  says  the  name  "  iipawSBTiKus.''  Pliny  says  Minerva 
is  Phoenician.  Pausanias  also  calls  it  was  armed  to  show  that  both  male  and 
Phcenician  (ix.  12,  2),  and  uses  it  as  female  natures  can  pursue  every  virtue, 
an  argument  to  prove  Cadmus  was  a  Some  think  *A9i}ya  a  transposition  of 
Phoenician  and  not  an  Egyptian,  as  the  Egyptian  N]79. — [Q.  W.] 
some  supposed  (See  Gale  and  Selden).  '  The  oil  floated  on  water  mixed  with 
But  Onk  is  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  salt.  This  fdte  of  lamps  calls  to  mind 
Vesta,  made  into  Anoukd  by  the  Greeks,  a  Chinese  as  well  as  an  Indian  custom, 
who  is  shown  to  be  a  character  of  Neith  It  is  remarkable  that  Homer  mentions 
or  Minerva  by  the  hieroglyphic  legends,  no  one  but  Minerva  with  an  oil -lamp 
Anoukd  was  a  very  ancient  goddess,  (Odys.  zix.  34) ;  and  her  figure  is  some- 
and  the  third  person  of  the  triad  at  the  times  attached  to  the  upright  terra- 
first  cataract.  Nepthys,  Ndb-t-6i  ("  the  cottalamps  of  the  Etruscans.  (See  Batra- 
ladv  of  the  house  *'),  has  even  the  title  chom.  179,  Strab.  iz.  396,  Plut.  Sympos. 
of  Ank  in  a  legend  at  Dendera;  she  was  viiL  716  E,  Pausan.  i.  26,  7.)  There 
also  a  character  of  Vesta,  with  whom  was  a  festival  or  race  of  torches  at 
she  agrees  as  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Athens  (Aristoph.  Wasps  1203,  Frogs 
Rhea  (Seb  and  Netpe),  and  was  pro-  131,  1087,  1098,  and  Soh.),  but  this 
tectress  of  the  hearth  ;  one  of  many  was  quite  different  from  the  fdte  of 
proofs  how  much  the  deities  of  different  lamps  at  Sals.  Strabo  (ix.  p.  574) 
orders  have  in  common  with  each  other;  spe^  of  the  old  temple  of  Minerva 
Nepthys  being  connected  with  Neith,  Polias  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  in 
as  Isis,  the  mother  of  the  child,  is  with  which  a  lamp  was  always  kept  burning. 
Jfou^,  *' the  mo^A^"  goddess.  Plutarch  The  Minerva  and  Vuican  of  Athens 
(de  Is.  B.  9)  mentions  an  inscription  in  were  supposed  to  have  been  from  Egypt, 
the  temple  of  Minerva — **  I  am  every-  — [G.  W.] 
^bing  which  has  been,  which  is,  and 
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63.  At  Heliopolis '  and  Buto^  the  asseinblieB  are  merely  for 
the  pnipoae  of  sacrifice ;  but  at  Papremis,*  besides  the  sacrifices 
and  other  rites  which  are  performed  there  as  elBewhere,  the  fol- 
lowing custom  is  observed : — Wheu  the  smi  is  getting  low,  a  few 
only  of  the  priests  continue  occupied  about  the  image  of  the 
god,  while  the  greater  number,  armed  with  wooden  clube,  take 
their  station  at  the  portal  of  tbe  temple.  Opposite  to  them  is 
(irawD  up  a  body  of  men,  in  number  above  a  thousand,  armed, 
like  the  others,  with  clubs,  consiKting  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  their  tows.  The  image  of  the  god,  which  is  kept 
in  a  small  wooden  shrine  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  is  con- 
veyed from  the  temple  into  a  second  sacred  building  the  day 
before  the  festival  begins.  The  few  priests  still  in  attendance 
upon  the  image  place  it,  together  with  the  shrine  containing  it, 
on  a  four-wheeled  car,'^  and  begin  to  drag  it  along ;  the  others, 


■  Plntueb    usbrts    that   nhaa   the  bnmches,  the  Onuodan  were  defsatad 

■uiiflca   vere    Qfiared    at    Heliopolu,  in  1220,  and  again  in  1249,  when  Louii 

DD  wine  wu  allowed  to  be  taken  into  IX.   wu  token    prisoner.      The   deity 

the  temple  of  the  nut ;  but  thia  ma;  who  seenu  to  hftye  borne  the  moet  re- 

otilj  aznify  that  the;  wen  forbiddea  semblance  to  Hon  wu  Mmduo ;  Ranpo 

to  diiu  it  in  the  temple,   "it  being  (■uppoBsd  to  be   Bemphao)  and  Anta 

indeoaDt  to  do  lo  under  the   eyes   of  being  the  god    and    goddess  of   war. 

their  lord  and  king"  (de  Is.  s.  6).    See  Honurius,  a   name  of  Uars,  which, is 

note 'on  eh.  37,— [O.  W.]  also  unknown  in  the   sculptures,  miqr 

*  See  n.  *  on  ch.  59  and  n.  *  on  oh.  be  a  corruption  of  Horus.  The  Up' 
15S.  popotamuB   was   sacred   to   Man,   aad 

*  Papremis  is  not  known  in  the  is  said  to  have  been  worshipped  at 
Mulpturea  ■■  tbe  name  of  the  Egyptian  Fapremii  (ch.  Jl).  Uacrobius  con- 
Msn;  and  it  ma;  only  have  been  that  aiden  Hais  the  sun,  which  agrees  with 
of  tht  city,  the  capital  of  a  nome  (ch.  the  chancter  of  Mandoo  or  Uandoo- 
16S)whii^  atood  between  the  modern  Re  (Saturn.  L  19).  Some  suppose  the 
UmaUh  and  Damtetta  in  the  Delia.  It  fortified  town  of  Ibreim  (Primis-parra) 
was  here  that  InarosTOatad  the  Fenians  to  have  been  called  from  him.— [Q.W.] 
liofra,  iii.  12)  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  '  This  was  of  unusual  occurrence  in 
that  in  this  very  island,  formed  b;  the  the  Egyptian  sculptures;  but  a  rep<re- 
old  Xendesian  and  the  modern  Damietta  santation  of  a  car  bearing  a  small  shrine 
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stationed  at  the  gateway  of  the  temple,  oppose  its  admission. 
Then  the  votaries  come  forward  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  the 
god,  and  set  upon  the  opponents,  who  are  sure  to  offer  resistance. 
A  sharp  fight  with  clubs  ensues,  in  which  heads  are  commonly 
broken  on  both  sides.  Many,  I  am  convinced,  die  of  the  wounds 
that  they  receive,  though  the  Egyptians  insist  that  no  one  is 
ever  killed. 

64.  The  natives  give  the  subjoined  account  of  this  festival 
They  say  that  the  mother  of  the  god  Mars  once  dwelt  in  the 
temple.  Brought  up  at  a  distance  from  his  parent,  when  he 
grew  to  man's  estate  he  conceived  a  wish  to  visit  her.  Accord- 
ingly he  came,  but  the  attendants,  who  had  never  seen  him 
before,  refused  him  entrance,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  him  out. 
]So  he  went  to  another  city  and  collected  a  body  of  men,  with 
whose  aid  he  handled  the  attendants  very  roughly,  and  forced 
his  way  in  to  his  mother.  Hence  they  say  arose  the  custom  of 
a  fight  with  sticks  in  honour  of  Mars  at  this  festival 

The  Egyptians  first  made  it  a  point  of  religion  to  have  no 
converse  with  women  in  the  sacred  places,  and  not  to  enter  them 
without  washing,  after  such  converse.  Almost  all  other  nations, 
except  the  Greeks  and  the  Egyptians,  act  differently,  regarding 
man  as  in  this  matter  under  no  other  law  than  the  brutes. 
Many  animals,  they  say,  and  various  kinds  of  birds,  may  be 
seen  to  couple  in  ijie  temples  and  the  sacred  precincts,  which 
would  certainly  not  happen  if  the  gods  were  displeased  at  it 
Such  are  the  arguments  by  which  they  defend  tlieir  practice, 
but  I  nevertheless  can  by  no  means  approve  of  it.  In  these 
points  the  Egyptians  are  specially  careful,  as  they  are  indeed  in 
everything  which  concerns  their  sacred  edifices. 

65.  Egypt,  though  it  borders  upon  Libya,  is  not  a  region 
abounding  in  wild  animals.^     The  animals  that  do  exist  in  the 


in  a  boat,  found  on  the  bandages  of  a 
mummy  belonging  to  Signor  d'Athanasi, 
seems  to  be  similar  to  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  with  this  differ* 
ence,  that  the  figure  representing  the 
deceased  is  recumbent  instead  of  being 
the  standing  image  of  a  deity.  Four- 
wheeled  cars  were  common  in  numy 
countries.  The  Latin  name  petoritum 
is  derived,  as  Festus  says,  from  petor 
**  four  "  in  Oscan,  and  rit  (rota)  "  wheel." 
PetSr  iB  another  form  of  quatuor,  the 
QoUiic  fichor,  ^olio  Pisures,  Sanscrit 
Caa^ilr.— [G.  W.] 
^  This  was  thought  to  be  extraor- 


dinary, because  AMca  abounded  in 
wild  animals  (infra,  iy.  191-2);  but  it 
was  on  the  west  and  south,  and  not 
on  the  confines  of  Egypt,  that  they 
were  numerous.  Though  Herodotus 
abstains  from  saying  why  the  Egyp- 
tians held  some  animals  sacred,  he 
explains  it  in  some  degree  by  observ- 
ing that  Egypt  did  not  abound  in 
animals.  It  was  tlierefore  found  ne- 
cessary to  ensure  the  preservation  of 
some,  as  in  the  case  of  cows  and  sheep; 
others  were  sacred  in  consequence  of 
their  being  unwholesome  food,  as  swine, 
and  certain  fish;  and  others  from  their 
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coimtry,  whether  domesticated  or  otherwise,  are  all  regarded  as 
sacred.  If  I  were  to  explain  why  they  are  consecrated  to  the 
several  gods,  I  should  be  led  to  speak  of  religions  matters,  which 
I  particularly  shrink  from  mentioning;  the  points  whereon  I 
have  touohed  slightly  hitherto  have  all  been  introduced  from 
sheer  necessity.  Their  custom  with  respect  to  animals  is  as 
follows : — ^For  every  kind  there  are  appointed  certain  guardians, 
some  male,  some  female,^  whose  business  it  is  to  look  after 
them;  and  this  honour  ^  is  made  to  descend  from  father  to  son. 


utility  in  destroying  noxiouB  reotilee,  "and  bo  £ur,"    nys    Diodorus,    "are 

u  the  caty  ichneumon,  ibis,   vulture,  they  from  declining  or  feeling  ashamed 

and  Moon  tribe:  or  for  some  particular  openly  to  fulfil  this  office,  that  they 

poipose,  as  the  crocodile  was  sacred  in  pride  themselves  upon  it,  going  in  pix>- 

pliMS  dirtant  from  the  Nile,  where  the  cession  through  the  towns  and  country, 

oaoals  required  keeping  up.    The  same  with  the  distmgmshing  marks  of  their 

is  stated  by  Porphyry  (de  Sacrifieiis)  occupation,  as  'S  they  were  partakers  of 

snd  Cicero  (Nat.  Deor.  i.  36),  who  savs  the  highest  honours  of  the  gods.    And 

that  the  custom  of  "  representing  the  being  known  by  a  peculiar  emblem  be- 

gods  with  the  heads  of  oxen,  birds,  and  lon^png  to  each,  the  people  perceive,  on 

other  creatures,  was  introduced  in  order  theur  approach,   of  what  animal  they 

that  the  people  might  abstain  from  eat-  have  the  care,  and  show  them  respect 

ing  them,  or  for  some  other  mysterious  by  bowing  to  the  ground,  and  by  other 

nason."    In  this  they  observed  certain  marks  of  honour  '*  (i.  83).    The  expense 

padations.    All  that  are  said  to  have  incurred  for  the  maintenance  of  these 

heen  worshipped  did  not  really  receive  animals  was  often  very  great,  and  their 

that  honour.    Some  were  in  themselves  funerals  were  sometimes  performed  in 

ncred,  being  looked  upon,  as  Strabo  so  sumptuous  a  manner,  that  they  cost 

and  Porphyry  say,  **  really  to  be  gods,"  the  curators  more  than  they  had  the 

as  the  bull  Apis,  and  others  ;    some  means  of  paying  ;  and  when  in  foreign 

were  only  representations   of  certain  countries,  the  Egyptian  armv  was  never 

deities,  and  many  were  mere  emblems,  known  to  leave  behind  it  the  cats  and 

Diodorus    and    Cicero    also    attribute  hawks,  even  though  they  had  a  difficulty 

their  worship  to  their  utility  to  man ;  in  obtaining  the  means  of  transport ; 

hut  the  same  satiafaotory  reason  is  not  and  they  were  always  brought  back  to 

to  be  found  in  aU  cases.    See  above,  Egypt,  to  be  buried  in  holy  ground, 

note*  on  ch.  42. — [O.  W.]  In  consequence  of  various  reasons  for 

'  Women  were  probably   employed  the  respect  or  the  hostility  felt  towards 

to  give  the  food  to  naany  of  the  ani-  a  particular  animal  in  different  parts  of 

male;  but  the  curators*  appear  to  have  Egypt,  many  quarrels  took    place  in 

heen  men   of    the     sacenlotal    class,  later  times  between  towns  and  districts 

Diodorus  speaks  of  certain    revenues  (Juven.  Sat.  xv.  36  ;  see  above  n.  *  on 

for  the  support  of  the  sacred  animals,  ch.  42).    But* these  were  not  likely  to 

besides  the  donations  of  the  devout;  have  been  permitted  during  the  age  of- 

and  he   describes   their    feeding   the  the  Pharaohs,  when  the  law  was  strong, 

hawki  by  throwing  up  the  meat  cut  the  real  object  better  understood,  and 

into  small  pieces;   the  cats  and  ich-  the  priests  were  more    interested   in 

peomons  being  fed  with  bread  soaked  maintaining  their  authority,  and  in  pre-  ^ 

in  milk,  or  with  fish  cut  up  for  them,  venting  an  exposure  of  tiieir  system ;  * 

Eveo  in  the  present  day  cats  are  fed  and  no  opinion  can  be  formed  of  the 

at  the  Kadi's  court  and  at  the  NaKasin  Egyptians  or  their  customs  when  in  the 

(oopper.market)  of  the  Khan  Khaleel,  degnded  state  to  which  they  had  fiJlen 

in  Cairo,  from  funds  left  for  the  pur-  under  the  Romans.    For,  as  De  Pauw 

pose.    See  At.  £g.  W.  vol.  v.  p.  165. —  observes,  **  there  is  no  more  reason  to 

[0.  W.]  believe  such  excesses  were  committed 

*  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  agree  in  in  old  times,  than  to  expect  the  modem 

repreeenting  the  office  of  feeding  the  towns  of  Europe  to  make  war  on  each 
ncred  animals  as  an  honourable  one;     other,  in  order  to  wmlntAm  the  pre- 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  various  cities,  when  they  h&ve  made  a 
TOW  to  any  god,  pay  it  to  his  animole  in  the  way  which  I  will 
now  explain.  At  the  time  of  making  the  vow  they  shave  the 
head  of  the  child,'  cutting  off  all  the  hair,  or  else  half,  or  some- 
times a  third  part,  which  they  then  weigh  in  a  balance  against 
a  sum  of  silver ;  and  whatever  sum  the  hair  weighs  is  presented 
to  the  guardian  of  the  animals,  who  thereupon  cats  up  some 
fish,  and  gives  it  to  them  for  food — ancb  being  the  stuff  whereon 
they  are  fed.  When  a  man  has  killed  one  of  the  sacred  ani- 
mals, if  he  did  it  with  malice  prepense,  he  is  punished  with 
death ; '  if  nnwittingly,  he  has  to  pay  such  a  fine  as  the  priests 


of  thoir  aaiota  and  patnnu" 
(Recb.  nir  1m  Eg.  et  Cbinoia,  i.  US). 
But  vtutever  may  haie  been  ths  origiiuJ 
motive,  tbere  is  no  doubt  that  tbe  effect 
of  this  sanctity  of  «niTn«l«  was  only 
what  might  have  b«eD  foreaeen,  and  liks 
the  dinsion  of  the  deity  into  various 
forms  and  attributes,  or  the  adoratioD 
of  any  but  tha  Supreme  Being,  could 
not  poesibly  end  in  anything  but  super- 
stition and  error.  And  though  Plutarch 
(de  Is.  B.  6)  thinks  that  "  tbe  religious 
rite*  and  ceremonies  of  the  Egyptians 
were  never  instituted  on  irrational 
grounds,  or  built  nn  mere  fable,"  he 
feels  obliged  to  allow  that,  by  adoring 
tbe  animals  themselves,  and  reverenc- 
ing them  as  godi,  the  Egyptians,  at 
least  tbe  greater  part  of  them,  have  not 
only  filled  their  religious  wonhip  with 
rmptiblo  and  ridiculous  rites. 


heads,  boys  had  aereral  tnfta  of  hair 
left,  as  in  modem  Egypt  and  China. 
Frinoes  also  wore  a  long  plaited  lock, 
fallii^  from  near  tbe  top  of  the  head, 
behind  the  ear,  to  the  neck.  Thia  was 
ths  sign  of  chUdbood,  and  was  giran  to 
the  i^ant  Harpoorate*.  To  it  Lnciati 
alludes  when  he  says  (Navig.  3),  "  It  is 
a  sign  of  nobility  in 
Egn*^  fo'  ^  i^Be- 
bom  youths  to  plait 
their  hair  until  the 
age  of  puberty."  , 
though  in  Oroeoe 
"  the  hair  twisted 
back  and   plaited  is 


1  of   t 


but  h 


s  ot     ' 


being    &es.' 

lock  worn  by  princes 

was  not  always  real 


IS  consequt 
mple-minded  into  all 
avagance  of  superstition.     See 
At.  Eg.  W.  Tol,  T.  p.  91-114;  and  com- 
pare note'  on  ch.  37.— [Q.  W.] 
>  Though  Egyptian  men  shaved  their 


semble  hair,  sometimes  wi 
fastened  to  the  side  of  the  head-dreas. 
One  of  these,  worn  by  a  Prinoe  Remeses, 
was  highly  omdmented.— [O.  W.] 

'  The  law  wu,  as  Herodotus   says, 
•gainst  a  psraon  killing  them  on  pui- 
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choose  to  impoBe.  When  an  ibis,  however,  or  a  hawk  is  killed, 
whether  it  was  done  by  accident  or  on  purpose,  the  man  must 
needs  die. 

66.  The  number  of  domestic  animals  in  Egypt  is  very  great, 
and  would  be  still  greater  were  it  not  for  what  befals  the  cats. 
As  the  females,  when  they  have  kittened,  no  longer  seek  the 
company  of  the  males,  these  last,  to  obtain  once  more  their  com-* 
panionship,  practise  a  curious  artifice.  They  seize  the  kittens, 
carry  them  off,  and  kill  them,  but  do  not  eat  them  afterwards. 
Upon  this  the  females,  being  deprived  of  their  young,  and 
longing  to  supply  their  place,  seek  the  males  once  more,  since 
they  are  particularly  fond  of  their  offspring.  On  every  occasion 
of  a  fire  in  Egypt  the  strangest  prodigy  occurs  with  the  cats. 
The  inhabitants  allow  the  fire  to  rage  as  it  pleases,  while  they 
stand  about  at  intervals  and  watch  these  animals,  which,  slipping 
by  the  men  or  else  leaping  over  them,  rush  headlong  into  the 
flames.^  When  this  happens,  the  Egyptians  are  in  deep  afflic- 
tion. If  a  cat  dies  in  a  private  house  by  a  natural  death,  all  the 
inmates  of  the  house  shave  their  eyebrows ;  on  the  death  of  a 
dog  they  shave  the  head  and  the  whole  of  the  body. 

67.  The  cats  on  their  decease  are  taken  to  the  city  of  Bubastis,' 


pow,  but  the  prejudiced  populace  in  univenal  estimation  througlioa£  E^gypt, 
After  times  did  not  always  keep  within  to  which  the  cat,  dog,  cow,  vulture,  and 
the  law;  and  Diodorus  declares  that  asp,  should  have  been  added.  Great 
if  any  person  killed  an  ibis,  or  a  cat,  respect  was  also  paid  to  the  jackal,  as 
cT«n  unintentionally,  it  infallibly  cost  the  emblem  of  Anubis;  but  many  others 
him  his  life,  the  multitude  collecting  merely  enjoyed  local  honours.— {G.  W.] 
•ad  tearing  him  to  pieces;  for  fear  of  '  The  very  measures  adopted  by  the 
which  calamity,  if  any  body  found  one  Egyptians  to  prevent  the  cats  being 
of  them  dead,  he  stood  at  a  distance,  burnt  frightened  them  (as  Laroher 
tad  calling  with  a  loud  voice  made  supposes),  and  made  them  rush  into 
•rery  demonstration  of  grief,  and  pro-  the  danger.— [G.  W.] 
tcflted  that  it  was  found  lifeless.  And  *  Cats  were  embalmed  and  buried 
to  sueh  an  extent  did  they  carry  this,  where  they  died,  except  perhaps  in  the 
that  they  could  not  be  deterred  by  any  neighbourhood  of  Bubastis  ;  for  we 
npreseDtation  from  their  own  magis-  find  their  mummies  at  Thebes  and 
trttes  from  killing  a  Roman  who  had  other  Egyptian  towns,  and  the  same 
accidentally  caua^  the  death  of  a  cat  may  be  said  of  hawks  and  ibises.  At 
(Died.  i.  83).  This  confirms  the  state-  Thebes  numerous  ibis  mummies  are 
ment  in  a  previous  note  (ch.  65,  note  *)  found,  as  well  as  in  the  well-known 
of  the  change  since  the  time  of  the  ibis-mummy  pit  of  Sakkara;  and  cows, 
Pharaohs.  A  similar  prejudice  exists  dogs,  hawlcs,  mice,  and  other  animals 
io  India  in  favour  of  their  sacred  ani-  are  found  embalmed  and  buried  at 
aub.  Cicero  says  it  was  a  capital  of-  Thebes.  They  did  not  therefore  carry 
faiee  in  Egypt  to  kiU  '*  an  ibis,  an  asp,  all  the  cats  to  Bubastis ;  the  shrew- 
i  cat,  a  dog,  or  a  crocodile"  (Tusc.  mice  and  hawks  to  Buto;  or  the  ibis 
Diip.  V.  27);  but  the  crocodile  was  not  to  Hermopolis.  But  it  is  very  pos- 
tered throughout  the  country.  Plu-  sible!  that  persons  whose  religious 
tsrch  mentions  the  ibis,  hawk,  cynoce-  scruples  were  very  strong,  or  who 
pbalus,  and  the  apis,  as  the  animals  in  wished  to  show  greater  honour  to  one 
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where  they  are  embalmed,  after  which  they  are  buried  in  certain 
sacred  repositorieB*  The  dogs  are  interred  in  the  cities  to  which 
they  belong,  also  in  sacred  burial-place&  The  same  practice 
obtains  with  respect  to  the  ichneumons ;  ^  the  hawks  and  shrew- 
mice,  on  the  contrary,  are  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Buto  for 
burial,  and  the  ibises  ^  to  Hermopolis.  The  bears,  which  are 
scarce  in  Egypt,*  and  the  wolves,  which  are  not  much  bigger 


of  those  Aoimali,  sent  them  to  be  pents,  which  it  certainly  has  a  remark- 
buried  at  the  city  of  the  god  to  whom  able  facility  of  destroying.  jElian,  and 
they  were  sacred,  as  individuals  some-  other  ancient  writers,  have  overloaded 
times  preferred  having  their  bodies  the  truth  with  so  many  idle  tales,  that 
interrea  at  Abydus,  because  it  was  tiie  the  feats  of  the  ichneumon  appear  alto- 
holj^  burial  place  of  Osiris.  This  ex-  gether  fabulous ;  the  destruction  of  the 
plams  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  as  crocodile|s  eggs  having  been  converted 
well  as  the  fact  of  a  great  number  of  into  a  direct  attack  on  the  crocodile 
cat  mummies  being  found  at  the  Specs  itself,  and  a  cuirass  of  mud  against  a 
ArtemidoB,  and  uie  number  of  dog  snake  having  been  thought  neoessaiy  to 
mummies  in  the  Gynopolite  nome,  and  account  for  what  is  really  done  by  its 
of  wolf  mummies  at  Lycopolis.  In  extreme  quickness.  See  At.  Eg.  W. 
some  places  the  mummies  of  oxen,  vol.  ii.  p.  31,  and  vol.  v.  p.  149  to  157« 
sheep,  dogs,  cats,  serpents,  and  fishes,  — [O.  W.] 

were  buried  in  a  common  repository ;        *  These  birds  were  sacred  to  Thoth, 

but  wherever  particular  animals  were  the  god  of  letters,  and  the  moon,  who 

sacred,  small  tombs,  or  cavities  in  the  corresponded    to   Mercury,   being   the 

toclL,   were  made  for  their  reception,  intermediate  agent  between  the  gods 

and  sepulchres  were  set  apart  for  cer-  and  man.     He  was  particularly  wor- 

tain  animals  in  the  cemeteries  of  other  shipped    at    Hermopolis    Magna,    now 

towns.-^O.  W.]  Oshmoonayn,    in    Coptic  Shmoun  B,    or 

*  The*  viverra  ichneumon  is  still  very  the   "  two  Eights,"  in  allusion  to  his 

common  in  Egn^pt,  particularly  on  the  title  of  "Lord  of  the  eight  regions," 

western  bank,  orom  the  modem  Qeeeeh  common  in  the  hieroglyphic  legends, 

to  the  Vj6oxn.    It  was  supposed  to  be  On  the  edge  of  the  desert,  west  of  that 

sacred  to  Ludna  and  Latona.    Hera-  place,  are  man^  pits  where  the  sacred 

deopoUs  was  the   city  where   it  was  ibises  were  buned.    Hermopolis  Parva, 

principally  honoured ;  and  its  hostility  now  Danumhow  in  the  Delta,  was  also 

to  the  crocodile,  in  destroying  its  eggs,  a  city  named  after  this  god.    Another, 

was  the  cause  of  the  ill-will  that  sub-  called  Ibeum,   nearly  opposite  AcOris, 

sisted  between  the  Heracleopolites  and  was  either  sacred  to,  or  was  the  burial- 

the  people  of  the  neighbouring  nome  place  of,   the  ibis  ;    and  Champollion 


sented  in  the  paintings  of  Thebes,  Beni    J^gypt  was  called  ^ip,      (See   below, 
Hassan,  and  Sakkara.    It  is  now  called    note  *  on  ch.  76.)    The  Cynocephalua 

ape  was  also  sacred  to  Thoth. — [Q.  W.j 
*  It  is  very  evident  that  bears  were 
not  natives  of  Egypt ;  they  are  not 
represented  among  the  animals  of  the 
country;  and  no  instance  occurs  of  a 
bear  in  the  sculptures,  except  as  a  cu<< 
riosity  brought  by  foreigners.  These 
people  are  the  Rot-jl-no  (divided  by 
fim»,  or  Otft,  L  e.  (Kot)  Pharadon,  " Phap  the  E^grptians  into  "upper  and  lower '0 
raoh*s^  cat,"  probably  from  the  rever-  who  lived  bv  Mesopotamia;  and  the 
ence  it  formerly  received  in  Egypt,  coming  of  the  bear  from  the  neigh* 
This  was  from  its  hostility  to  cats;  bourhood  of  the  Euphrates  aooords 
and  above  aU  for  its  antipathy  to  ser-    well  with  the   present  AabUat  of  thQ 
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than  foxes,'  they  bury  wherever  they  happen  to  findsthem 

lying. 


The  following  are  the  peculiaritiea  of  the  crocodile : — 
During  the  four  winter  months  they  eat  nothing;®  they  are 
four-footed,  and  live  indifferently  on  land  or  in  the  water.  The 
female  lays  and  hatches  her  eggs  ashore,  passing  the  greater 


noall  light-coloured    Ursua  Syriacua. —    grown  it  becomea  nearly  70  times  longer 
[G^W.]  than  the  egg,  the  crocodile  of  Egypt 

'  Herodotus  is  quite  correct  in  sav-  attaining  to  the  size  of  20  to  22  feet, 
ing  that  wolves  in  Egypt  were  scarcely  In  Ethiopia  it  is  larger;  and  Herodotus 
lu^r  than  foxes.  It  is  singular  that  gives  it  17  cubits  (—25^  feet  or  29,  if  by 
be  omits  all  mention  of  the  hytenay  the  cubit  of  the  Kilometer)  in  Egypt, 
which  IB  BO  common  in  the  country,  or  even  more.  Its  small  eyes  are  long, 
lad  which  is  represented  in  the  sculp-  which  makes  Herodotus  compare  them 
tnrei  of  Uppei»and  Lower  Egypt.  The  to  those  of  a  pig,  and  they  are  covered 
wolf  is  an  animal  of  Upper  and  Lower  by  a  thin  pellucid  (nictitating)  mem- 
Egypt.  Its  Egyptian  name  was '*Ou^nsA."  brane,  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (de  Is. 
--{0.  W.]  s.  75),  which  passes  over  them  from  the 

^  If  the  crocodile  rarely  comes  out    outer  comer,  and  continues  there  while 
of  the  river  in  the  cold  weather,  be-    it  sleeps.    It  is  perfectlv  true  that  it 
eauae  it  finds  the  water  warmer  than    has  no  tongue,  and  the  throat  is  closed 
the  external  air  at  that  season,  there    by  a  thick  membrane  which  is  only 
18  DO  reason  to  believe  it  remains  torpid    opened  when  it  swallows;  but  the  story 
all  that  time,  though,  like  all  the  lizard    of  its  moving  its  upper  jaw  is  owing  to 
tribe,  it  can  exist  a  long  time  without    its  throwing  up  its  whole  head  when  it 
eating,  and  I  have  known  them  live    seizes  its  prey,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
ID  a  house  for  three  months  without    really  moves  its  lower  jaw  downwards, 
food,  sleeping  most  of  the  time;   in-    The   strength  of  its  skin,  particularly 
deed,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  even    on  the  back,  where  it  is  covered  with 
in  winter,  it  frequently  comes  out  of    scales,  has  made  it  useful  for  shields 
the  water  to  bask  on  the  sand-banks,     (as  Pliny  says  of  the   Hippopotamus, 
and  there  during   the  great  heats  of    **Tergoris  ad  scuta  galeasque  impene- 
nunmer  it  sleeps  with  its  mouth  wide    trabilis  '^,  which  are  still  made  of  it  in 
open  towards  the  wind.    In  Herodotus'     Ethiopia.    Though  the  scales  seinre  to 
tune  crocodiles  frequented  the  lower    indicate  the  two  species  known  in  the 
part  of  the  Nile  more  than  at  presAt,     Nile,  they  differ  very  little    in  their 
and  nuiy  have  remained  longer  under    position  ;    and   the    black    and    green 
water  in   that    latitude.      Indeed   for    colour  of  the  two  crocodiles  ia  a  more 
many  months  they  have  little  oppor-    evident  distinction.    The  notion  of  this 
tunity  of  being    seen,    owing   to    the    animsd,  which  catches  fish,  not  being 
inundation  covering  their  favourite  sand-    able  to  see  under  water,  is  contrary  to 
banb.    They  do  not  now  fluent  the    all    reason,    as    is    the    annoyance    to 
Nile  below  Boni  Hassan,  and  they  are    which  Herodotus  supposes  it  subject,  of 
aeldom  seen  north  of  the  latitude  of    having  its  mouth  invaded  by  leeches, 
llan&loot.    Their  eggs,   as  Herodotus    The  story  of  the  friendly  ofiSces  of  the 
aayi,  are  laid  in  the  sand  often  under    Trochilus  appears  to  be  derived  from 
the  bank,  and  hatched  by  the  heat  of    that  bird's  uttering  a  shrill  note  as  it 
the  son ;  and  the  great  disparity  be-    flies  away  on  the  approach  of  man,  and 
tween  the  animal  when  full  grown,  and    (quite  unintentionally)  warning  the  cro- 
ita  original  size  in  the  egg,  is  remark-    codile  of  danger.    In  its  range  of  long 
*ble,  since  the    latter   only  measures    tusks  the  two  end  ones  of  the  lower  jaw 
three  inches  in  length  and  two  inches    pass  through  corresponding  holes  in  the 
in  breadth  (or   diameter),  being   less    upper  jaw,   near  the  nose,   when  the 
than  that  of  the  goose,  which  measures    mouth  is  closed.    These  are  formed  by 

^  ^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^°^'  '^^  exactly    the  teeth  growing  long,  Uiere  being  as 
*uke.    when  formed,  the  young  croco-    yet  no  such  holes  whUe  the  animal  is 

^  lies  within  with  its  tail   turned    young.— [G.  W.] 

round  to  its   head ;    and   when   full 

VOL.  II.  H 
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portion  of  the  day  on  dry  land,  but  at  night  retiring  to  the  river, 
the  water  of  which  is  warmer  than  the  night-air  .and  the  dew. 
Of  all  known  animals  this  is  the  one  which  from  the 'smallest 
size  grows  to  be  the  greatest :  for  the  egg  of  the  crocodile  is  but 
little  bigger  than  that  of  the  goose,  and  the  yoimg  crocodile  is 
in  proportion  to  the  egg ;  yet  when  it  is  full  grown,  the  animal 
measures  frequently  seventeen  cubits  and  even  more.  It  has 
the  eyes  of  a  pig,  teeth  large  and  tusk-like,  of  a  size  propor- 
tioned to  its  frame ;  unlike  any  other  animal,  it  is  without  a 
tongue ;  it  cannot  move  its  under-jaw,  and  in  this  respect  too  it 
is  singular,  being  the  only  animal  in  the  world  which  moves  the 
upper-jaw  but  not  the  under.  It  has  strong  claws  and  a  scaly 
skin,  impenetrable  upon  the  back.  In  the  water  it  is  blind,  but 
on  land  it  is  very  keen  of  sight.  As  it  lives  chiefly  in  the  river, 
it  has  the  inside  of  its  mouth  constantly  covered  with  leeches ; 
hence  it  happens  that,  while  all  the  other  birds  and  beasts  avoid 
it,  with  the  troclulus  it  lives  at  peace,  since  it  owes  much  to  that 
bird :  for  the  crocodile,  when  he  leaves  the  water  and  comes  out 
upon  the  land,  is  in  the  habit  of  lying  with  his  mouth  wide  open, 
facing  the  western  breeze :  at  such  times  the  trochilus  goes  into 
his  mouth  and  devours  the  leeches.  This  benefits  the  crocodile, 
who  is  pleased,  and  takes  care  not  to  hurt  the  trochilus. 

69.  The  crocodile  is  esteemed  sacred  by  some  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, by  others  he  is  treated  as  an  enemy.*    Those  who  live 

. I. 


'  See  aboTa,  note  ',  on  eh.  42.  Stiibo  Aninoe,  without  great  caution.    Hero- 

speaks  of  a  sacred  crocodile  kept  at  dotus  eaye  the  saerad  crocodUee  of  the 

CrooodilopoliB    (afterwarde   oaUed    Ar-  CrooodUopoUte    nome  were  buried  in 

unoe)  called  Suohus,  which  wai  fed  by  the  lower  chambers  of  the  Labyrinth 

the  priests  with  the  iMpead,  meat,  and  (infra,  ch.  148).    The  Tentyrites,  and 

wine  contributed  by  strangers.     This  the  people  of  ApoUinopolis,  HerMsleo- 

name  was  evidently  taken  from  Saoak,  polis,   and  the  Island  of  iflephantine, 

the  crocodile-headed  god — and  that  men-  looked  upon  them  with  particular  aver- 

tioned  by  Herodotus,  "  Champses/'  was  ston,  ana  the  same  hatred  was  shown 

the  Egyptian  maah,  or  emadh,  which  may  to  them  whenever  they  were  considered 

be  traced  in  the  Arabio  temtah.    The  types  of  the  Evil  Being.      The   skill 

Greeks    prefixed  the   x  ^   ^®7  ^<^^  o^  ^®  Tentyrites  in  destroying  them 

change  the  A  of  Arabic  into  a  hard  k,  was  well  known,  and  their  facility  in 

as  "  ka^i "  for  **  hagi,"  &c.    At  Croco-  overpowering  them  in  the  water  is  at- 

dilopolis,  and  at  another  town  of  the  tributed  by  Pliny  rviii.  25)  and  Seneca 

same  name  above  HermopoliSk  at  (^bos,  (Nat.  QuflOBt.  iv.  2)  to  thieir  courage, 

Coptos,  Athribia  (called  also  Crocodilo-  as  well  as  to  their  dexterity,  the  croco- 

polis),  and  even  at  Thebes,  and  some  dila  being  "timid  before  the  bold,  snd 

other  places,  the  crocodile  was  greatly  most  ready  to  attack  those  who  were 

honoured ;  and  .£lian  (x.  24)  saya  that  afraid  of  it."    The  truth  of  the  skill  of 

their  numbers  increased  so  much  that  the  Tentyrites  was  even  tested  at  Borne; 

it  was  not  safe  for  any  one  to  wash  his  and  Strabo  savs  they  went  after  them 

feet,  or  draw  water  at  the  river  near  into  a  tank  of  water  prepared  for  the 

those  towns ;  and  no  one  could  walk  purpose,  and  entangling  tiiem  in  a  net 

by  the  stream  at  Ombos,  Coptos,   or  dragged  them  to  its  shelving  edge  and 
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near  Thebes,  and  those  who  dwell  around  Lake  Mcbfis,  regard 
them  with  especial  yeneration.  In  each  of  these  plaees  they 
keep  one  crocodile  in  particular,  who  is  tanght  to  be  tame  and 
tractable.  They  adorn  his  ears  ^  with  ear-rings  of  molten  stone* 
or  gold,  and  put  bracelets  on  his  fore-paws,  giving  him  daily  a 
Mt  portion  of  bread,  with  a  certain  number  of  victims ;  and, 
afttt  having  thus  treated  him  with  the  greatest  possible  atten- 
tion while  alive,  they  embalm  him  when  he  dies  and  bury  him 
in  a  sacred  repository.  The  people  of  Elephantine,  on  the  other 
liaad,  are  so  far  from  considering  these  animals  as  sacred  that 
they  even  eat  their  flesh.  In  the  Egyptian  language  they  are 
not  called  crocodiles,  but  Champsse.  The  name  of  crocodiles 
was  given  them  by  the  lonians,  who  remarked  their  resemblance 
to  the  lizards,  which  in  Ionia  live  in  the  walls,  and  are  called 
crocodiles.^ 

70.  The  modes  of  catching  the  crocodile^  are  many  and 
Tarious.  I  shall  only  describe  the  one  which  seems  to  me  most 
worthy  of  mention.  They  bait  a  hook  with  a  chine  of  pork  and 
let  the  meat  be  carried  out  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  while 
the  hunter  upon  the  bank  holds  a  living  pig,  which  he  belabours. 
The  crocodile  hears  its  cries,  and,  making  for  the  sound,  en- 


Uck  again  into  the  water,  in  the  pre-  aerpent**  of  Egypt,  the  emblem  of  ain.— <• 

MDoe  of  numerous  spectators.    Mum-  [G.  W.] 

mm  of  crooodiles  have  been  foimd  at        *  One,  which  ia  now  adopted,  is  to 

llMbea  and  other  places,  but  principally  fasten  a  little  puppy  on  a  log  of  wood, 

afc  tile  laige  natural  cave  near  Ma£bdeh  to  the  middle  of  which  a  strong  rope 

(opposite  Manfaloot),  near  which  it  is  is  tied,  protected  to  a  oertain  distance 

pnbable  that  some  town  formerly  stood  by  iron  wire,  and  this,  when  swallowed 

wh«r«  they  were  particularly  honoured,  by  the  crocodile,  turns,  on  being  pulled, 

— TO.  W.]  acroaa  its  throat.    It  is  then  dragged 

^  The  crocodile's  ears  are  merely  small  ashore,   and  soon  killed  by  blows  on 

opcmnfli  without  any  flesh  projecting  the   head    from    poles    and    hatchets. 

fa^oBd  the  head.~[G.  W.]  They  have  another  mode  of  catchins 

'  By  molten  stone  seems  to  be  meant  it.     A  man  swims,   having   his   heaa 

^ias,  which  was  well  known  to  the  covered  by  a  gourd  with   two   holes 

£gyptiaaa  (see  note  '  on  ch.  44),  as  it  for  his  eyes,  to  a  sandbank  where  the 

WIS  also   to   the  Assyrians  (Layard's  crocodile  is  sleeping;  and  when  he  has 

Nnwvefa  and  Babylon,  pp.  196-7,  &c.)  reached  it,  he   rises  from    the  water 

and  Babylonians  (ibid.  p.  503).  with  a  shout,  and  throvrs  a  spear  into 

'  Kfos^fiXpt    was    the   term   given  its  side,  or  armpit  if  posaible,   when 

by  the  lonians  to  lizards,  as  the  For-  foeling  itself  wounded  it  rushes  into  the 

togoese  al  legato  "the  lizard"  is  the  water.    The  head  of  the  barbed  spear 

origin  of  our  alligator.     The  lonians  having  a  rope  attached  to  it,  the  oroco- 

lie  here  the  descendants  of  the  Ionian  dile  is  thereby  pulled  in,  and  wounded 

Mldieis  of  Pwunmetichns.    The  orooo-  sgain  by  the  man  (and  his  companions 

dUe  is  not  the  Leviathan  of  Job  xlL  who  join  him)  until  it  is  exhausted  and 

as  BOOM  have  aupposed.    Isaiah,  xxvii.  killed ;  and  the  same  method  is  adopted 

1,  ealla  "Leviathan  the  piercing  ser-  for    catching    the    hippopotamus    in 

pent,"   and  "thai  crooked  aerpent,"  Ethiopia.-— [Q.  W.] 
oerrnponding  to  the  Aphophis  or  "  great 

H  2 
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counters  the  pork,  which  he  instantly  swallows  down.  The  men 
on  the  shore  haul,  and  when  they  have  got  him  to  land,  the  first 
thing  the  hunter  does  is  to  plaster  his  eyes  with  mud  This  once 
accomplished,  the  animal  is  despatched  with  ease,  otherwise  he 
gives  great  trouble. 

71.  The  hippopotamus,^  in  the  canton  of  Papremis,  is  a  sacred 
animal,  but  not  in  any  other  part  of  Egypt.  It  may  be  thus 
described : — ^It  is  a  quadruped,  cloven-footed,  with  hoofs  like  an 
ox,  and  a  flat  nose.  It  has  the  mane  and  tail  of  a  horse,  huge 
tusks  which  are  very  conspicuous,  and  a  voice  like  a  horse's 
neigh.  In  size  it  equals  the  biggest  oxen,  and  its  skin  is  so 
tough  that  when  dried  it  is  made  into  javelins.* 

72.  Otters  ^  also  are  found  in  the  Nile,  and  are  considered 


A  This  animal  was  formerly  common  cakes   used   in   the   sacrifioes    of  the 

in  Egypt,  but  is  now  nrelV  seen  as  festival  for  the    return    of  lais  from 

lowastne  second  cataract.    The  chase  PhoBnicia,  on  the  11th  of  Tvbi  (Plut 

of  the  hippopotamus  was  a  fayourite  de  Is.   s.   50).     It  was   probably  the 

amusement.     It  was    entangled  by  a  behemSth  of  Job  (xl.  15)  that  "eateth 

running  noose,  and  then  struck  by  a  grass  like  an  ox,"  and  "lieth  ....  in 

spear,  to  the  barbed  blade  of  which  a  the  covert  of  the  reed  and  fens."    See 

strong  line  was  fastened.    On  striking  Qesenius,  Heb.  Lex.,  where  the  word 

it  the  shaft  left  the   blade,  the  line  is  thought  to  be  Eg3rptian,  p-eha-mdut, 

running  on  a  reel  was  let  out,  and  it  "the    water-ox."      Shields    are    still 

was  then  dragged  back  again    to   re-  made  of  its  hide  by  the  Ethiopians  and 

oeiye    other    spear-wounds  till  it  was  Blacks  of  Africa  as  of  old,  as  well  as  of 

exhausted,  when  the  ropes  of  the  y»-  the  crocodile,  giraffe,  and  bull's  hide. — 

rious  blades  were  used  to  secure  it.  [O.  W.] 

(Cp.  Diodor.  i.  35;  Beepl.  xy.  At.  Eg.  '  According  to  Porphyry  (ap.  Euseb. 

W.  vol.  iii.  p.  71.)     The  description  Prop.  Ey.  X.  iii.  p.  166  B.)  HerodotoB 

of  the  hippopotamus  by  Herodotus  is  transferred  his  accounts  of  the  phoenix, 

fuc  from  correct.    Its  &et  are  divided  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  mode   of 

into  four  short  toes,  not  like  the  hoof  catching    the    crocodile    bodily    from 

of  a  bull ;  the  teeth  certainly  project,  Hecateeus,  making  only  a  few  yerbal 

but  it  has  no  mane,  and  its  tail,  almost  alterations.     It    is    possible    that   the 

trilateral  at  the   end,   is  very  imlike  statement  may  be  true  as  regards  the 

that  of  a  horse ;    nor  does  it  neigh,  two    quadrupeds,    though    one  would 

the  noise  being   between  lowing    and  think  that  Herodotus  might  have  had 

grunting.    Its  size  hr  exceeds  that  of  e(|ual  means   of   personal    observation 

the    hu^est    bull,    being,    when    full  with  the  earlier  writer.    In  the  case 

grown,  from  14  to  18  ft.  long.    Shafts  of  the  phoenix.  Porphyry's  account  can- 

of  javelins    (cp.  i.  52)    may  possibly  not  be  received,  for  it  is  evident  that 

have  been  made  of  the  hide,  but  it  is  Herodotus  drew  directly  from  the  Egyp- 

better   suited  for   whips    (now  called  tian  pictures.    He  says,  moreover  (in- 

oorhdg)  and  shields,  both  which  were  fr«,  ch.  99),   that  all  his   account  of 

made  of  it  in   ancient  as  in  modem  Egypt  is  the  result  of  his  own  ideas  and 

times.     Pliny  justly  says,  "ad  acuta  o&ervations.     This,  however,  may  be 

galeasque    impenetrabilis "    (viii.    25).  an  exaggeration. 

Its  E^ptian  name  was  optf  witli  the  '  The  name  iMpt^t  is  indefinite,  and 

article  />-opf.     It  is  said  to  have  been  the  otter  is  unknown  in  £gypt;  but 

sacred  to  Mars  (ch.  63),  probably  the  Ammianus    Harcellinus    (xxii.    14;   p, 

pigmy    deity  armed  with   sword    and  336)  explains  it  by  showing  that  the 

shield  (At.  Eg.  pi.  xli.  pt.  1).    It  was  "  hydrus  was  a  kind  of  ichneumon ;" 

a  Typhonian  ammal,  and  ''a  hippopo-  and  though  Herodotus  was  aware  of 

tamus  bound"  was  stamped   on   the  the  existence    of  the  ichneumon,  he 
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sacred.    Only  two  eorta  of  fish  are  yenerated,"  that  called  the 


Bay  «ui1j  hsTS  nuitaken  it  for  the 
otter,  u  Eoodem  traTellsn  are  known 
to  do,  OQ  Mcing  it  oomiiig  out  of  the 
iiT«r.-fO.  W.) 

'  The  Gab  p«ff«cnl«r^  lacrad  were 
the  Oiyrtuiichua,  the  Lepidotui,  and 
the  nutgnii  or  eel ;  vA  the  LatuB 
wu  aured  at  Latopotia,  »  the  Hsotea 
at  Elephantine.  The  Oxyrhinchua, 
which  gara  ita  name  to  the  dt?  where 
it  waa  particularly  honoured,  had,  a* 
ila  name  ahawa,  a  "paiatad  noae,"  and 
waa  the  aame  aa  the  modem  Mizdeh, 
the  Hormyrua  OzyrhinobuBi     It  ia  often 


found  in  brooEe.  So  highly  waa  it 
revered  at  Oiyrhinchua  that  a  quarrel 
took  place  between  that  city  and  the 
people  of  CyDopoUa,  in  conaequenoe  at 
their  having  eaten  onei  and  no  0^- 
rhinchite  would  eat  any  other  flah  takMl 
by  a  hook,  leat  it  ahould  have  been 
defiled  by  having  at  any  time  woimded 
one  of  Oieir  tacmd  fiab  (Plut.  de  la. 
vii.  IB,  22).  The  Lepidotua  waa  m 
•caly  fiah,  but  it  ia  uncertain  whether 
it  waa  the  Eelb-el-Bahr  (Salmo  dentez), 
the  Kiaher  (or  Oiaher),  a  name  aigu- 
tjing  "tetlj,"  the  r«rc»  Nilotiak,  or 


Ko,ll. 

the  Benny  (Cyprinua  Lepidotna) ;   and  in  order  to  indnce  the  people  to  keep 

thebronie  representationa  do  not  olnv  up  the  canal.    Of  the  habita  of  aome 

op  the  question,  though  they  &Toiir  flah  of  Egypt,  aee  Strabo,   zv.  p.  486. 

the  clainu  of  the  leat  of  the  three  Ceee  It  ia  unoertun  what  apedea  the  I^tua 

Flat,  de  la.  a.   IS).    The  Pbagrua  or  and  Hootee  were,  and  £lian   thinka 

ed  vaa  aacred  at  Syene  and  at  Pha-  the    Phagrua    and   HKotea    were    the 

gniriopalia,  and  the  reaaon  of  ite  being  aame  fiab   (aee  At.  Eg.  W.  vol.  v.  p 

■toed  at  thia  laat  place  waa  evidently  253).    But  all  people  did  not  regtra 
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lepidotns  and  the  eel.    These  ere  regarded  as  sacred  to  the  Nile, 
as  likewise  amoDg  birds  is  the  vulpanser,  or  fox-goose.* 


Hum  £ih  will)  the  Muna  ftolingt.  Mid  and  bh  uDiwimeiil  of  tlie  lidi  u  w«ll  ■■ 

■11  linda   an   KipraMnted   u   caught  ui   occupation   of   thi   poor.      Sarenl 

ud  utcQ  in  dlSimit  parta  ot  EKjpt.  fi*h  hsT*  beso  found  embalDted  in  tlw 

Tlu  people,  not  piiasti,  its  thwn  both  tombs  ;    but  it  hu   been    difficult  to 

bah  u)d  ulted,  nnd  Bahiiw  with  tho  ascertain   their   species  ;    though   this 

iuxk,  the  bidsot  (At.  fig.  W.  vol.  iii.  would  not  prore  tneir  sanctity,  as  arery- 

p.  41),  ud  the  net,    an  among  the  thing  found  dead  was  embalmed  wid 

nust  common   repreeentatiaoa   in   the  buried  to  prereut  its  tuuling  the  air. — 

iaiotingi  of  Thebes  and  other  places,  [O.  W.] 


'Ttds  Rooss    I 

taMem  of  the  God  8eb,  the  bther  of  the   Qrwt  Egg    laid   bj   Beb   in   the 

'Mrii ;   but  it  wu   not  a  eured  bird,  world ;   I    grow,    it   growi   in   turn :    I 

II  B^ified  in   hieroglyphics  a   "son,"  liTo,   it   Utm    in   turn  :    I   breathe,    it 

•ud  oocDi*  oTer  the  nomens    of  Pba-  breathes    in    turn."       This    Hr.   Krch 

'wlw  with  the   Sun,  signifying   "son  shows   to    be   used  on   coffins   of  the 

4  ths  sun."    Horapollo  pretends  that  period  about  the  ISth  dynasty.    (See 

H  ms  so  used  because  of  its  affection  Qliddon's    Otia   Eg.    p.   S:).)     On  the 

^  its   young  ;    but  though    it    does  Orphic  Ccamogony  and  the  connexion 

^Ity  great  courage  and  cunning  in  between  the  Egg  and  Chronus  (Saturn, 

P^'testing  them,   it   was  not  adopted  the   8«b   of  Egypt),  see  Damaaains  in 

■a  that  account,  but  &om  the  phonetia  Coiy's  (VagmentB,  p.  313  ;  Aristopbaoea 

taitU  at  ita  name,  *,  with  a  line  being  (Birds,  700J  mentions  the  egg  produood 

«*,  "aoo."     Ai  an  em-  by     "black-winged    night."    (Co^,    p. 

blem  of  Seb  it  was  con-  293,   and  see  Orpbis  Hymn  to  Prolo- 

ueoted  with  the  great  gonos,   p.  294.)     As  Seb    and    Netpe 

Mundane  Egg,  in  which  answered   to   Saturn   and   Rhea,  their 

fonn  the  chaotic  mass  children  Osiris  and  Isis,  being  brother 

'   of  the  world  was  pro-  and   sister,  answered   to    Jupiter    and 

ducad.      Part    of    the  Juno,  though  they  did  not  nally  bear 

2Sth  chapter  of  the  fu-  any  other  resemblance  to  them.    Seb 

Meal  ritual  tnnalated  bv  Dr.  Hinoks  and  Netpe   were   the  Earth    and   the 

conlsiiis  this  dogma,  alluded  to  in  the  Heaven  aboTe. — [Q.  W.] 
(>ipUe  Cosmogeivr:  "I  am  the  Egg  of 
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73.  They  hare  also  another  sacred  bird  called  the  phoenix/ 
which  I  myself  hare  never  seen,  except  in  pietnrea  Indeed  it 
is  a  great  rarity,  even  in  Egypt,  only  coming  there  (according 
to  the  accounts  of  the  people  of  Heliopolis)  once  in  five  hundred 
years,  when  the  old  phoenix  dies.  Its  size  and  appearance,  if  it 
is  like  the  pictures,  are  as  follows : — ^The  plumage  is  partly  red, 
partly  golden,  while  the  general  make  and  size  are  almost  ex- 
actly that  of  the  eagle.  They  tell  a  story  of  what  this  bird 
does,  which  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  credible :  that  he  conies 
all  the  way  from  Arabia,  and  brings  the  parent  bird,  all  plastered 
oyer  with  myrrh,  to  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  and  there  buries  the 
body.  In  order  to  bring  him,  they  say,  he  first  forms  a  ball  of 
myrrh  as  big  as  he  finds  that  he  can  carry ;  then  he  hollows  out 
the  ball,  and  puts  lus  parent  inside,  after  which  he  covers  over 
the  opening  with  fresh  myrrh,  and  the  ball  is  then  of  exactly  the 
same  weight  as  at  first ;  so  he  brings  it  to  Egypt,  plastered  over 
as  I  have  said,  and  deposits  it  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun.  Such 
is  the  story  they  tell  of  the  doings  of  this  bird. 

74.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  there  are  some  sacred 
serpents^  which  are  perfectly  harmless.^     They  are  of  small 


1  ThiB  bird  I  foimerly  supposed  to 
be  the  one  represented  on  the  monu- 
ments with  human  hands,  and  often 
with  a  man's  head  and  legs,  in  an 
attitude  of  prayer  (figs.  1,  2),  but  it 
is  evident  that  Mr.  Stuart  Poole  is 
right  in  considering  the  Benno  (the 
bud  of  Osiris)  the  true  Phoenix  (fig. 
3)  ;  and  the  former  appears  to  be  the 
'*  pure  soul "  of  the  king.  Herodotus, 
Tacitus,  and  Pomp.  Mela  fix  its  return 


at  500  years,  which  is  evidently  an 
astronomical  period;  but  Tacitus  says 
some  give  it  1461  yean,  which  points 
to  the  coincidence  of  the  1460  inter- 
calated with  the  1461  vague  years : 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  its  being 
placed  at  an  equal  distance  of  time 
between  each  Sothic  period  (or  730 
years  before  and  after  the  dog-star), 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  Memnoniunou — 
[G.  W.] 


Fig.!.  2. 

*  The  homed  snake,  tipera  cerastes,  is 
common  in  Upper  Egypt  and  throughout 
the  deserts,  it  is  very  poisonous,  and 
its  habit  of  buryiog  itself  in  the  sand 
renders  it  particularly  dangerous.  Pliny 
(N.  H.  viii.  23)  notices  this  habit.  He- 
rodotus is  coneot  in  describing  it  of 
small  sise,  but  the  harmless  snakes  he 


3. 

mentions  had  doubtless  been  made  so  ; 
and  Diodorus  very  properly  classes  them 
among  venomous  reptiles.  There  is  no 
authority  from  the  sculptures  for  its 
being  sacred,  even  at  Thebes,  though 
the  asp  ii  shown  to  have  been  a  saored 
snake.  The  frequent  repetition  of  the 
cerastes  in  the  hieroglyphics  is  owing  to 
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size,  and  have  two  horns  growing  out  of  the  top  of  the  head. 
These  snakes,  when  they  die,  are  buried  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
the  god  to  whom  they  are  sacred. 

75.  I  went  once  to  a  certain  place  in  Arabia,  almost  exactly 
opposite  the  city  of  Buto,^  to  make  inquiries  concerning  the 
ivinged  serpents.^    On  my  arrival  I  saw  the  back-bones  and  ribs 


Hi  oocurring  ao  often  in  "  he,"  "  him,"  derstood  and  easy  of  acceas,  and  no  boy 

"  his/'  and  for  the  letter  /  in  other  would  hare  ventured  to  carry  an  aap  in 

words.  It  is  found  embalmed  at  Thebes,  a  basket  of  figs,  some  of  which  he  even 

like  other  reptiles  and  animals  which  offered  to  the  guards  as  he  passed,  and 

hsve  no  claim  to  sanctity,  and  in  ordi-  Plutarch  (Yit.  Anton.)  shows  that  the 

nary  tombs,   but  not  in    the    temple  story  of  the  asp  was  doubted.    Nor  is 

of  Amun.    Diodorus  even  thinks  the  the  statue  carried  in  Augustus'  triumph 

hawk  was  honoured  on  account  of  its  which  had  an  asp  upon  it  any  proof  of 

hostility  to  these,  as  well    as    other,  his  belief  in  it,  since  that  snake  was 

Doxioua   reptiles  ;    and    as   Herodotus  the  emblem  of  Egyptian  royalty;   the 

do«8  not  notice  the  asp,  it  is  possible  statue  (or  the  crown)  of  Cleopatra  could 

that  he  may  have   attributed  to  the  not  have  been  without  one,  and  this  was 

cerastes   the    honour   that   really   be-  probably  the  origin  of  the  whole  story, 

longed  to  that  saored  snake.    The  asp  — [G.  W.] 

or  Saia  was  the  emblem  of  the  God-        *  The  bite  of  the  cerastes  or  homed 

dessRanno,  and  was  chosen  to  preside  qnake  is  deadly;  but  of  the  many  ser- 

OTer  gardens,  from  its  destroying  rats  pents  in  Egypt,  three  only  are  poisonous 

and  other  vermin.    Altars  and  offerings  — the  cerastes,  the  asp  or  naia,  and  the 

were  placed  before  it,  as  before  dragons  common  viper.     Strabo   (xv.  p.   1004) 

in  Etruria  and  Rome.    It  was  also  the  mentions  large  vipers  in  Egypt,  nearly 

make  of  Neph  or  Nou,  and  apparently  9  cubits  long,  but  the  longest  asp  does 

the  representative  of  Agathodaemon.    In  not    exceed  6   feet,   and  that  is  very 

hieroglyphics   it  signified  **  Goddess  ;"  unusuid. — [G.  W.] 
it  was  attached  to  the  head-dresses  of       *  This  city  of  Buto  was  different  from 

Gods  and  Eings,  and  a  circle  of  those  that  in  the  Delta.    Some  think  it  was  at 

makes   composed    the     "  asp  •  formed  Belbdyi  (Bubastis  Agria),  or  at  AbbcueSh. 

crowns "    mentioned    in    the    Hosetta  — [G.  W.] 

atone.  Being  the  sign  of  royalty,  it  *  The  winged  serpents  of  Herodotus 
was  called  iSoiriAJo'icos  (basilisk),  "royal,**  have  puzzled  many  persons  from  the 
equivalent  to  its  Egyptian  name  uraus,  time  of  Pausanias  to  the  present  day. 
fivm  ouro,  "  king.*'  It  is  still  common  Isaiah  (xxx.  6)  mentions  the  "  fiery 
in  gardens,  and  called  in  Arabic  Ndsher,  flying  serpent."  The  Egyptian  sculp- 
In  length  it  varies  from  3  to  4|  feet,  tures  represent  some  emblematic  snakes 
and  the  largest  I  have  found  was  5  ft.  with  birds*  wings  and  human  legS4 
11  in.  It  is  very  venomous.  It  re-  Ih.^  Draco  vokma  of  Linnaeus  has  wings, 
•eoibles  the  Indiim  cobra  (Naia  tripu"  which  might  answer  to  the  description 
^MBu)  in  its  mode  of  raising  itself,  and  ffiven  by  Herodotus,  but  it  does  not 
expanding  its  breast ;  but  it  has  no  Srequent  E^ypt.  The  only  flying  orea- 
'*apectacles*'  on  its  head.  If  Cleo-  ture  the  ibis  could  be  expected  to 
pstia*s  death  had  been  caused  by  any  attack,  on  its  flight  into  Egypt,  and  for 
Mrpent,  the  small  viper  would  rather  which  it  would  have  been  looked  upon 
have  been  chosen  than  the  lax^e  asp ;  as  a  particular  benefactor  to  Egypt,  was 
hut  the  storr  Is  disproved  by  her  the  locust;  and  the  swarms  of  these 
having  deekea  herself  in  "  the  royal  large  destructive  insects  do  come  from 
cniaments,"  and  bemg  found  dead  the  east.  In  Syria  I  have  seen  them 
"  without  any  mark  of  suspicion  of  just  hatched  in  the  spring  still  unable 
poison  on  her  body."  Death  from  a  to  fly ;  and  some  idea  of  the  size  and 
wrpenVs  bite  oould  not  have  been  mis-  destructiveness  of  a  flight  of  locusts 
^en;  and  her  vanity  would  not  have  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  of  a 
^owed  her  to  choose  one  which  would  swarm  settling  and  covering  the  groimd 
have  disfigured  her  in  so  frightful  a  for  a  distance  of  4^  miles.  It  is  sin- 
>DMUMr.    Other  poisons  were  weU  un-  gular  that  Herodotus  should  not  have 
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of  serpents  in  such  numbers  as  it  is  impossible  to  describe :  of 
the  ribs  there  were  a  multitude  of  heaps,  some  great,  some 
small,  some  middle-sized.  The  place  where  the  bones  lie  is  at 
the  entrance  of  a  narrow  gorge  between  ^ep  mountains,  which 
there  open  upon  a  spacious  plain  communicating  with  the  great 
plain  of  Egypt  The  story  goes,  that  with  the  spring  the  winged 
snakes  come  flying  from  Arabia  towards  Egypt,  but  are  met  in 
this  gorge  by  the  birds  caUed  ibises,  who  forbid  their  entrance 
and  destroy  them  alL  The  Arabians  assert,  and  the  Egyptians 
also  admit,  that  it  is  on  account  of  the  service  thus  rendered 
that  the  Egyptians  hold  the  ibis  in  so  much  reverence. 

76.  The  ibis  is  a  bird  of  a  deep-black  colour,  with  legs  like  a 
crane ;  its  beak  is  strongly  hooked,  and  its  size  is  about  that  of 
the  landraiL  This  is  a  description  of  the  black  ibis  which  con- 
tends with  the  serpents.  The  commoner  sort^  for  there  are  two 
quite  distinct  species,^  has  the  head  and  the  whole  throat  bare 
of  feathers ;  its  general  plumage  is  white,  but  the  head  and  neck 
are  jet  black,  as  also  are  the  tips  of  the  wings  and  the  extremity 
of  the  tail ;  in  its  beak  and  legs  it  resembles  the  other  species. 


mentioned  locusts,  flights  of  which  are  the  tail.    The  other  is  the  *'  Ntanenins 

seen   in  winter,  spring,  and  summer;  Ibia^"  or    '* Ris   religiosa**    of  modem 

and  among  the   many  monsters,   real  naturalists,  the  Ahoo  Hctmnes  of  Bruce, 

animals,  and  birds  represented  in  the  which  is  white  with  black  pimons  and 

Egyptian  paintingn,  so  extraordinary  a  tail ;  the  head  and  part  of  the  back 

serpent  oould  not  be  unnoticed.    The  being  without    feathers,   as    described 

locusts  and  the    real    existence    of  a  by  Herodotus.    This  is  the  one  so  fre- 

Draco  volans  may  have  led  to  the  stoxr ;  quently  found  embalmed  in  Sgypt.     Its 

and,  as  Cuvier  remarks,  all  that  can  be  body  measures  12  inches  in  length,  and 

said  is  that  Herodotus  saw  a  heap  of  4)  in  diameter,  and  the  beak  6  inches, 

bones  without  having  ascertained,  be-  The  leg  from  the  knee  to  the  plant  of 

yond  report,    how   they   came   there,  the  foot  is  about  4|  inches.    (See  Cn- 

Pausanias  seems  to  have  convinced  him-  vier's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  Jameson, 

self  of  their  existence  by  believing  in  a  p.  300.)    Both  species  have  a  curved 

still  stranger  reptile,  a  scorpion  with  beak.      The     great    services    the    ibis 

wings  like  a  bat's,  brought  by  a  Phrygian  rendered    by    destroying    snakes    and 

(ix.  c.   21).     There    is,    however,    no  noxious  insects  were  the  cause   of  its 

doubt  that  the  ibis  destroved  snakes ;  being  in  such  esteem-  in  Egypt.    The 

and    Cuvier   found    the    skin    of  one  stork  was  honoured  for  the  same  reason 

partly  digested    in    the    intestines    of  in  Theasaly;  and  even  now  the  Turks 

one  of  those  mummied  birds.    Its  food  look  upon  it  vrith  such  good-will  tbact 

also  consisted  of  beetles,   which  have  it  would  be  considered  a  sin  to  kiU  one; 

been  fotmd  in  another  specimen.    See  on  which  account  it  feels  so  secure  that, 

Herodotus,  B.  iii.  ch.  108,  where  he  d^  in  Asia  Minor,  it  builds  its  nest  on  the 

scribes  the  winged  serpents  of  Arabia. —  walls  and  houses  within  reach  of  man ; 

[O.  W.]  and    to    the    credit   of  the    Turks    it 

'  The  first  described  by  Herodotus  must  be  said  that  they  treat  animals  in 

as  all  black,  was  the  one  which  fought  general  much  more  kindly  than  Euro- 

against  the  (winged)  serpents.     It  is  peans.     A  similar  regard    is    jMud   to 

the  Ibis  FalcmeUus  (Temm.)  or  glossy  storks  in  Holland, 
ibis.     The  colour  is  a  reddish -brown        The  ibis  was  sacred  to  Thoth,  the 

shot  with  dark-green  and  purple;  the  Egyptian  Hermes.     See  above,  note*, 

siae  1  foot  from  the  breast  to  the  end  of  on  ch.  67. — [Q.  W.] 
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The  winged  serpent  is  shaped  like  the  watep^nake.  Its  wings 
are  not  feathered,  but  resemble  very  closely  those  of  the  bat. 
And  thus  I  conclude  the  subject  of  the  sacred  animsU. 

77.  With  respect  to  the  Egyptians  themselves,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  those  who  lire  in  the  corn  coontry,^  devoting  them- 
aelves,  as  they  do,  far  more  than  any  other  people  in  the  world, 
to  the  Reservation  of  the  memory  of  past  actions,  are  the  best 
skilled  in  history  of  any  men  that  I  have  ever  met.  The  fid- 
lowing  is  the  mode  of  life  habitoal  to  them : — For  three  successive 
days  in  each  month  they  purge  the  body  by  means  of  emetics 
and  clysters,  which  is  done  out  of  a  regard  for  their  health,  since 
they  have  a  persuasion  that  every  disease  to  which  men  are  liable 
is  occaaioQed  by  the  substances  whereon  they  feed.     Apart  from 


'  Ttat  )■  In  contradiitntation  t 

■irittodi;  knd  ugniAaa  Upper  f 

H  it  isdndea  tbe  dty  of  Chviiimi* ;  bat 
■boi  iw  MTS  tbey  tuLve  no  TioM  in  the 
KFOiitrT  and  odIt  drink  beer,  his  itaM- 
nmt  ii  oiipoud  to  fact,  and  to  the 
onliDu;  habits  of  tbe  Eejptiiuu.  In 
tb  nughbourhaod  of  Hemphii,  at 
Tkib«a,  and  the  pluwe  between  those 
two  dtim,  m  well  ai  at  EiMthjiaa,  all 
nm-gnwing  diatriots,  the;  ate  wheaten 
bnad  and  ealtirated  tbe  Tine.  Bero- 
istu  nuj,  therefbra,  have  had  in  view 
tbe  oani4aunti7,  in  the  interior  of  tbe 
Wued  Delta,  wbers  the  allavial  soil  was 
M  veil  iuited  to  the  vine,  and  where 
StbMurtiia  alone  wae  noted  far  ita  wine. 
MoM  (rf  the  other  vineTarde  vera  at 
Kma,  and  in  placea  limilarl;  aituated 

om  the  edge  of  tha  desert,  where  tbe  these  oame  to  represent  in  hieroglyphica 
li|*t  soil  WH  better  auited  to  them  ;  "hat  they  contained,  and  to  aignifr 
tionjh  gnpes  for  the  table  were  pro-  "wine,"  without  tha  word  itself  "e™ 
dmed  in  idl  pwta  of  tbe  eonntry.  being  mentioned.  It  is  remarluble  that 
Wine  was  uniienally  need  by  tha  rich  ^'*  word  "etpis"  is  introduoed  by 
ttironghout  Egypt,  and  beer  supplied  Athemeua  (Daipn.  il.  39  *),  quotdDg 
it»  plue  at  the  tablea  of  the  poor,  not  Sappho,  as  the  name  of  **  wme  :"— 
lw>use  "they  had  no  vines   in   their  ■Aj.AmrtK  (•*•  i*.t^  J.*w-" 

eonntry,      but  bocaosa  it  was  oheapar;  -g^,^  g.  i^,,  ^,„  ^^  oi™x*,«., 

Bd  tlu  same  was  their  reason  for  eating 

Inul  made  of  the  Holaa  torg/aim  {or  unleu  indeed  be  usea  it  for  IXrir,  "  a 
t^tra)  like  the  peasants  of  modem  ladle,"  or  "  amall  jug,"  which  the  sense 
Egjpt,  and  not  because  it  was  "  tha  seems  to  require,  and  whioh  is  in  Z., 
ERatwt  di^noe  to  est  wheaten  bread."  425  d.  (See  note  on  aha.  IS,  37,  and 
(SNiboTe.  note'  on  oh.  36.)  And  that  60.)  Another  reading  haa  Ipwir  .... 
*>M  wia  known  in  Lower  as  well  ai  vinxeiinir,  Athenaaus  (i.  p.  33  x)  de> 
^PP*  ^€Tpi  is  shown  by  the  lanelitea  ncribcs  the  Egyptiana  as  mudi  addicted 
■Mtioning  the  dieert  as  a  place  which  to  wine,  on  bis  own  and  on  the  authority 
W 'no  figs,  orimo,  or  pomegranatea"  of  Dio;  and  aaya  (i.  [>.  34-  a)  that  Hal- 
is  oonlradiatinetion  to  ^ypt  (Qen.  il.  lanious  foncies  the  vine  was  flint  diM- 
10;  Nuoib.  n.  5).  Wines  of  vwious  cowrtd  at  Plinthin^  a  city  of  Egypt. — 
^J^wmoOiMdintbe  UDpka;  and    [O.  W.] 
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any  sQch  precaations,  they  are,  I  believe,  next  to  the  Libyans,* 
thd  healthiest  people  in  the  world — an  effect  of  their  clunate, 
in  my  opinion,  which  has  no  sadden  chaoges.  Diseases  almost 
always  attack  men  when  they  are  exposed  to  a  change,  and 
nerer  more  than  daring  changes  of  the  weather.  They  live  on 
bread  made  of  spelt,  which  they  form  into  loaves  called  in  their 
own  tongue  cyUistia.'  Their  drink  is  a  wine  which  they  obtain 
from  barley,'  as  they  have  no  vines  in  their  country.  Many 
kinds  of  fish  ihey  eat  raw,  either  salted  or  dried  in  the  son.^ 


*  Their  health   wu  attribalabla   to  it  Thebes,  once  used  for  tnakiiig  beer. 

their  livitig  in  the  drj  atmoepbere  of  Xenophon  (Anab.  ir.  5)  ipeaki  oft  lort 

the    deeert,  where    licluiflaa    is  rtrelj  of  fermit;  of  beer  in  Armenia  dnmk 

known,  u  the  Armbi  show  who  now  through    reedi    having     no    joint*. — 

liye  there.      See   note '  on  oh.   84.—  [G.  W.] 
[Q.  W.l  '  The  cuBtom  of  diTitig  Gah  i«  tn- 

°  Atbenieiu  (X.   p.  418   e)  wyi   ths  qnently  repreaentvd    in  the  BCiilptiireB 

EgrptiRns  were  great  eaten   of  bread,  of  Upper  and  Lower  EgTpt.     (On  the 

and  had  a  kind  called  Cylltetia.    Thij>  fitheriee,  we  n.  >  cb.  14B.)    flehiis  waa 

he  affirma  on  the  authority  of  Heca-  a  &iiaurite  amuaement  of  the   Eg7p> 

tasui.     He  also  ipeaka  of  a  "subacid  tiana ;  and  the  skill  of  sportemen  wu 

bread  of  the  E^ptians  called  Cyllaatis,  shown  by  epearing  fish  with  the  bidept. 

mentioned  by  Ariatophanee  in  the  Da-  The  fishennen  by  trade  caught  them  in 

naids;"    and    addi,     "  Nicander    men-  long  drag-neta,  the  line  being  confiund 

tiona  it  as  made   of  barley  ''   (iii.   p.  to  poor  people,  and  to  thoae  who  "  cast 

114).      Hesychiua      aayi,      k^xAoittii  angle"  for   amusement  j    and  a  large 

SpTDi  Tii    if    AIt^ttii    6t^    /)<(<*'    H  double  band  led    landing-net    was    eon- 

ikipia.—[Q.  W.]  ployed  for  ahoals   of  amall  fry.    It   ia 

'  This  ia  the  aim  KpUirot  of  Xeno-  alwi  probable  that  when  the  inundation 

phon.     DiodoruB  (i.  34)  mentions  it  ai  retired,   the;  used  the  wicker  tnp   of 

"  a  beverage  fWim  bsrley  called  by  the  modem  Egypt  and  India.    It  ia  a  basket 

Egyptiane  tythva,"  which  he  thinks  "not  about  2}  feet  high,  entirely  open  at  tbe 

much  inferior  to  wine."    Athenieus  (i.  bottom,  where  it  is  about  3  feet  wide, 

L34  a;  z.  p.  418  ■) calls  it  "macerated  and  with  a  emaller  opening  at  the  top 

rlej;"   and  saya  Aristotle  suppoaea  about  8  inchea  in  diameter;  and  beiDg 

that  man  drunk  with  wine  lie  on  their  put  down  into  ahaUow  water,  wbatoTer 

faces,   but  those  with  beer    on   their  fish  is  enoloeed  within  it  is  taken  out  by 

backs.     He  dtes   Hecat«us  respecting  the  man  who  thruata  his  arm  through 

the  ose  of  beer  in  Egypt,  whose  words  the  upper  oiiGce.     See  At.  Eg.  W.  Tol, 

are,  rit  xpitit  tit  ri  wi/m  larrakiouai.  iu.  p.  41  and  53-68.— [Q.  W.] 
1  have  foimd  tlie  reaidue  of  soma  malt 


Quails^  also,  and  ducks  and  small  birds,  they  eat  uncooked, 
merely  first  salting  them.     All  other  birds  and  fishes,  ezcepting 


*  Qmili  wera  cmught,  both  in  Upper  I.  and  II.),  and  at  lUdnooaluM,  on  the 
and  Lover  Egypt,  hke  other  birds,  in  edge  of  the  Syriut  dnert,  the  onlprita. 
Urge  cUp-neta  and  in  traps  (woodoata    b^iahsd  by  Actisanea   to    tkiat  apot^ 
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Uiofle  which  are  set  apart  as  ancred,  are  eaten  either  roasted  ca* 
boiled. 

78.  In  Bocial  meetings  among  the  rich,  when  the  banqnet  is 
ended,  a  servant  carrieB  round  to  the  several  guests  a  coffin,  in 
which  there  is  a  wooden  image  of  a  corpse,*  carved  and  painted 


oausht  tbma  in  long  neta  made  of  nlit    i«prM«nt«d  in  tha  loalptiveB.    (Wood- 
read!  (Diod.  i.  60).    The  catching,  drr-    cut  lU.)— [G.  W,] 
ing,  and  salting  ot  biid*  at«  frequently 


*  The  figure  introdtued    at   lupper  their  mortality ;  and  the  aame  ii  ds< 

was  of  a  mnnimy  in  the  tuual  fonu  scribed    at    the    feast    of    Trimalchio 

of  Osiris,  either  ituiding,  or  lying  on  (Fetron.  Satyrid.  a.  34),    The  original 

a  Iner,  intended  to  warn  the  guests  of  object  of  the    custom  wu    doublless. 


THE  COFFIN  AT  FEASTB. 


Ill 


to  resemble  nature  ab  nearly  as  possible,  about  a  cubit  or  two 
cubits  in  lengtb.  As  he  shows  it  to  each  guest  iu  turn,  the 
serrsnt  eaya,  "  Gaze  here,  ead  drink  and  be  meny ;  for  when 
yon  die,  such  will  you  be," 

79.  The  Egyptians  adhere  to  their  own  national  customs,  and 
adt^  no  foreign  usages.  Many  of  these  customs  are  worthy  oi 
mte :  among  others  their  scmg,  the  Linus,'  which  is  sung  under 


vlikh  land  to  make  tbeia  ooniidar  life 
■oo  iDOg,  «hsn  in  nelitj  it  i*  too  sbott " 
(•M  Plut.  da  Is.  B.  15  :  and  Sept.  Sap. 
Cww.  p.  1*8*);  but  tba  aalutary 
■otioa  «M  often  dur^uded,  and  tha 
•=»•  of  it  pervBrtad  by  many  who 
<ep<ad  th*  ouatain ;  w  the  "  ungodly  '" 
a  Judaa  oaad  it  to  urge  men  to  en- 
M  tba  good  tbinga  of  tbii  life,  and 
wnh  ttia  thought*  of  all  beyood  tbe 
pMnt.  (Book  of  Wiwlom,  ii.  1,  &o.  ; 
>*•  uii.  3  ;  hi.  13  ;  Eoclea.  iL  24  ; 
L«k»  ui.  19  ;  and  1  Corinth,  iv.  32. 
'^  Aim.  Od.  IT.  and  Hor.  a  Od.  ili. 
^^  Some  bave  lappoaed  thia  custom 
pmed  tha  ^jptiaiia  to  be  of  a  lerioua 


charactw,  tbougli  it  would  mtber  be  a 
neeeBaary  hint  for  a  too  lively  people. 
But  tbeir  view  of  death  waa  not  a 
gloomy  one,  ooDoected  aa  it  was  with 
the  proepect  of  a  huipy  union  with 
Oeiiia.— [G.  W.l 

*  This  Bong  bad  different  namea  in 
Egypt,  in  Phccnicia,  in  Cyprua,  and 
other  placei.  In  Greece  it  waa  called 
Linus,  in  Egypt  Maneros.  Tbe  atoriea 
told  of  Linua,  tbe  inventor  oF  melody, 
and  of  Ilia  death,  are  tnen  ^blea  j  and 
it  ii  highly  improbable  that  lbs  deatii 
of  Maneroa,  the  aon  of  the  ftrat  king 
of  Egypt,  should  have  been  recorded 
in  the  songs  of  Syria.  Julius  Pollux 
(iv.  7)  says  the  song  of  Maneros  waa 
sung  by  the  Egyptian  peasants,  and  that 
this  fabulous  peraonage  waa  tbe  inventor 
of  huabiuidry,  an  honour  alwaysgiven  to 
Osiria^^wpyloi  tiipir))!,  Komrir  >ia9q- 
■Hji.  Some  think  the  "  son  of  the  first 
king  "  means  Horus,  ths  son  of  Osiris  ; 
and  the  name  might  be  Man-Hor.  In- 
deed there  appeaiH  in  the  hieroglyphics 
to  be  thia  legeod,  "Men-Re,  the  maker 
of  bymos,"  wbioh  miuld  apply  to  Re, 
the  sun.  Plutarch  (de  la.  a.  17)  itateB 
that  the  aong  waa  suited  to  feativitieH 
and  the  pleasures  of  tbe  table ;  and 
adds  that  Haneroa  was  not  a  Dame,  but 
a  oomplimantary  mode  of  greeting,  and 
a  wish  "  that  what  they  were  engaged 
in  might  turn  out  fortunately."  Pku- 
sanias  (ii.  26)  says  that  Linus  and 
Adonis  were  aung  together  by  Sappho, 
and  thioka  that  Homer  meutioua  blm 
(II.  zviii.  570)1  though  otbera  refer 
klror  to  the  flaxen  cords  of  ths  lyre  (on 
the  shield  of  Achilles) : — 

•MV^r  iMlMff  iinr  I'  irt  nAW  antij 

when  having  gathered  tbe  grapes,  they 
danced  to  the  air.  Athenicus  <Deipn. 
ziv.  p.  B20  i.)  saya,  "  If  jrmphis  speaka  of 
a  youth  having  gone  to  felch  water  for 
the  reapera,  vho  never  returned,  and 
was  lamented  by  diSereut  people.     Id 
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varioufl  names  not  only  in  Egypt  but  in  Phoenicia,  in  Cyprus, 
and  in  other  places ;  and  which  seems  to  be  exactly  the  same 
as  that  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  and  by  them  called  Linus. 
There  were  very  many  things  in  Egypt  which  filled  me  with 
astonishment,  and  this  was  one  of  them.  Whence  could  the 
Egyptians  have  got  the  Linus?  It  appears  to  have  been 
sung  by  them  from  the  very  earliest  times.*  For  the  Linus  in 
Egyptian  is  called  Maneros;  and  they  told  me  that  Maneros 
was  the  only  son  of  their  first  king,  and  that  on  his  untimely 
death  he  was  honoured  by  the  Egyptians  with  these  dirgelike 
strains,  and  in  this  way  they  got  their  first  and  only  melody. 

80.  There  is  another  custom  in  which  the  Egyptians  resemble 
a  particular  Greek  people,  namely  the  Lacedaemonians.  Their 
young  men,  when  they  meet  their  elders  in  the  streets,  give 
way  to  them  and  step  aside ; ''  and  if  an  elder  come  in  where 


Egypt  he  was  called  Maneros."    The  them    by    Ammianus    Marcellinus    is 

name  Linus  was  related  to  aXktyoy,  an  not    consistent    with  their    habits    of 

expression  of  grief  (afXtycC/ioioTOKax*^''''*  buffoonery,  love  of  caricature,  and 
MoBch.  Id.  I),  partly  compounded  of  natural  quickness,  nor  with  the  opinion 
the  usual  exclamation  <J,  and  some  of  Xenophon,  confirmed  by  Polybius 
think  to  the  Hebrew /un,  "to  complain"  (v.  81),  who  says,  of  all  people  they 
or  "murmur."  (Cp.  Exod.  xv.  24;  and  were  the  most  addicted  to  raillery. 
melinim,  "  miumurings  ;  "  Numbers  (Cp.  Her.  ii.  60,  121.  See  At.  Eg.  W. 
zIt.  27.)  But  the  song  of  Linus,  like  ii.  p.  264,  442.)  This  is  inherit^  by 
that  of  Maneros,  was  not  necessarily  of  their  successors ;  as  well  as  "  gratitude 
grief ;  and  Euripides  (cited  by  Athe-  for  favours  conferred  on  them,*'  which 
naous,  xiv.  p.  619  c)  says  Linus  and  Diodorus  (i.  90)  says  was  most  remark- 
Ailinus  were  suited  to  joy  also.  Linus  able  in  the  Egyptians. — [G.  W.] 
and  Maneros  were  probably  the  genius  7  A  similar  respect  is  paid  to  age  by 
or  impersonation  of  song.  The  Egyp-  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  even  by 
tians  now  use  **  ya  lay  lee!  ya  layll**aa  the  modem  Egyptians.  In  this  the 
a  choi'us  for  lively  songs,  meaning  "  O  Greeks,  except  the  Lacedaemonians, 
xny  joy  I  0  night  I "  alluding  to  the  were  wanting,  and  the  well-known 
wedding-night  ;  **  ya  laylee,  doos,  ya  instance  at  the  theatre,  mentioned  by 
layleel ''  "  0  my  joy,  step,  0  my  joy  I  "  Plutarch,  agrees  with  what  Herodotus 
alluding  to  the  duice.  Cp.  Hebr.  ffalM,  says  of  them.  The  Jews  were  com- 
" singing,  praising,"  whence  halleht-iah,  manded  to  "rise  up  before  the  hoary 
—  [G.  W.]  head  and  honour  tne  face  of  the  old 
^  The  Egyptian  songs  and  hymns  man "  (Levit.  xix.  32).  The  mode  of 
were  of  the  earliest  date,  and,  like  bowing  with  their  hand  extended  to- 
their  knowledge  of  painting  and  sculp-  wards  the  knee  agrees  with  the  sculp- 
ture, were  said  to  be  10,000  yean  tures:  one  hand  was  then  placed  on  the 
old ;  but  Porphyry  hints  at  the  reason  other  shoulder  or  on  the  heart,  or  on 
of  their  origin  being  attributed  to  Isis,  the  mouth,  to  keep  the  breath  from  the 
for  it  was  in  order  to  ensure  respect  face  of  a  superior.  (See  woodcut  in 
for  them  that  "  they  were  preserved  note '  to  ch.  177.)  Some  even  pros- 
through  successive  ages  as  the  actual  trated  themselves  on  the  sround  before 
poems  of  that-  Goddess."  (Plato's  great  personages,  "  in  obeisance  bowing 
Laws,  book  ii.  p.  790.)  Some  have  themselves  to  the  earth "  (Gen.  xlii.  26, 
supposed  their  songs  were  of  a  mourn-  28),  and  knelt  or  '* bowed  the  knee" 
ful  kind,  and  the  character  of  the  before  them,  as  the  people  were  ordered 
Egyptians  to  be  the  same  ;  but  the  to  do  before  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  43).  And 
term   "  magis  mooatiores  "   applied  to  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  word 
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young  men  are  preeent,  these  latter  rise  from  their  seats.     In  a 
third  point  the^  difiFer  entirely  from  all  the  nations  of  Greece. 
loBtetd  of  speaking  to  each  other  when  they  meet  in  the  streets, 
they  make  an  obeiaance,  sinking  the  hand  to  the  knee. 
81.  They  wear  a  linen  tnnic  fringed  ebont  the  lege,*  and 


ne  sp-    up  both  amie,  and  uttered  to  eicia 
;  of  a    matioQ,   probably    rosembling   tbe    li 


'•Jrtk'  or  "berek"  la  th«  n           .  . 

jlitd  in  Anbic  to  the  kneeling  of  a  matiou,   probably    : 

cuMlto  the  praaent  day.    {C'p.  rikbeh,  triumpbe,    and     lo   Bacehe, 

"hue,"  himia,    a.    "blefiaing,"    from  timee.— [Q.  W.] 

beeling  in  prayer.)     Before  a  Uog,  or  '  The  great   use   of  linen   has  b«etl 

tie  ttatna  gf  a  God,  they  often  held  noticwl  aboTS  (see  n.  '  oh.  ST).    The 
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called  calasirts ;  over  this  they  have  a  white  woollen  garment 
thrown  on  afterwards.  Nothing  of  woollen,  however,  is  taken 
into  their  temples  or  buried  with  them,  as  their  religion  forbids 
it  Here  their  practice  resembles  the  rites  called  Orphic  and 
Bacchic,  but  which  are  in  reality  Egyptian  and  Pythagorean ; ' 
for  no  one  initiated  in  these  mysteries  can  be  buried  in  a  woollen 
shroud,  a  religious  reason  being  assigned  for  the  observance. 

82.  The  Egyptians  likewise  discovered  to  which  of  the  gods 
each  month  and  day  is  sacred ;  ^  and  found  out  from  the  day  of 


also  more  frequently  hemmed.  A  five  planets,  which  haye  been  retained 
shirt,  given  by  Professor  Rosellini  to  the  present  day.  The  names  of  gods 
(p.  113,  No.  I.  fig.  1),  has  the  fringes,  were  also  affixed  to  each  day  in  the 
The  same  custom  was  adopted  by  the  Egyptian  almanacs,  according  to  Che- 
Israelites  (Num.  XV.  38),  who  were  rsemon,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of 
ordered  to  sew  a  blue  riband  on  the  saints  in  the  modem  calendar.  The 
fringe  of  the  border;  which  calls  to  Egyptians  divided  the  year  into  12 
mind  the  blue  border  dyed  with  indigo  months  of  30  days,  from  the  earliest 
found  on  some  Egyptian  linen,  though  times  of  which  we  have  any  record;  and 
that  of  the  Israelites  was  intended  to  the  fabulous  reign  of  Osiris,  28  years, 
prevent  its  tearing.  The  woollen  upper  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  the  7 
garment  was  only  worn  in  cold  weather  days  of  4  weeks,  or  4  weeks  of  years, 
(see  At.  Eg.  W.  vol.  iii.  p.  344  to  351),  as  their  period  of  Triacontaeterides,  of 
and  the  prejudice  against  its  use  in  30  years,  was  from  the  month  of  30 
sacred  places  is  perhaps  the  reason  of  its  days.  Dion  Cassius  (xxxvii.  18),  too, 
not  being  represented  in  the  paintings,  distinctly  states  that  "the  prac^ce  of 
The  name  Calasiris  is  supposed  to  be  referring  the  days  of  the  week  to  the 
Klashr  (jcXaffp),  The  most  usual  dresses  7  planets  began  among  the  Egyptians." 
ofmenarethoseshowninNo.IL,  p.  113.  The  week  of  7  days  (sheba,  ySfif^)  is 
For  those  of  the  priesthood,  see  above  mentioned  at  the  period  of  the  Crea- 
n.  '  ch.  37.  The  "  white  "  sandal  tion,  and  it  continued  to  be  used  in 
r^cMicas),  said  to  be  worn  by  the  Egyp-  the  time  of  the  patriarchs  (Qen.  vii.  4; 
tian  (and  Athenian)  priests,  is  perhaps  xxix.  27).  It  was  probably  of  very 
of  late  time. — [G.  W.J  early  use   among  the  Egyptians  also, 

'  The  &ct  of  these,  the  Bacchic,  and  judging  from  the  7  days'  fdte  of  Apis 
the  Pythagorean  being  the  same  as  the  and  other  hebdomadal  divisions ;  but 
Egyptian,  sufficiently  proves  whence  they  generally  make  mention  of  decades 
they  were  derived.  See  above,  note  '  or  tens  of  days,  which  are  still  in  use 
on  ch.  51. — [G.  W.]  among  the  Chinese.     (On  the  use  of  7 

I  This  may  partly  be  traced  in  the  days  in  Egypt,  see  n.  on  ch.  109  in  Ap. 
names  of  some  of  the  months,  as  Thoth,  ch.  vii.)  The  Egyptians  had  12  hours 
Athor,  and  Pachons;  and  on  a  ceiling  of  night  and  12  of  day,  and  each  had  its 
of  the  Memnonium  at  Thebes,  and  on  peculiar  genius  or  goddess,  represented 
another  at  Edfoo,  each  has  a*god  to  with  a  star  on  her  head,  called  Nau, 
which  it  belongs.  Some  suppose  they  "hour."  Night  was  considered  older 
indicate  the  festivals  of  the  gods;  but  than  day,  as  darkness  preceded  light, 
this  would  limit  the  festivals  to  twelve  and  **  the  evening  and  the  morning 
in  the  year.  It  is,  however,  singular  were  the  first  day."  The  expression 
that  the  months  are  not  called  by  those  "  night  and  day  "  is  still  used  in  the 
names,  but  are  designated,  as  usual,  as  East,  and  our  "  fortnight "  points  to  an 
the  Ist,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  months  of  old  custom  of  counting  nights  instead 
the  three  seasons.  (See  n.  on  ch.  4  in  of  days.  The  notion  that  the  Egyptians 
the  Ap.,  CH.  ii.)  The  Romans  also  had  not  the  12  hours  of  day  and  of 
made  their  twelve  gods  preside  over  night  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  is 
the  months;  and  the  days  of  the  week,  erroneous,  as  they  occur  in  a  tomb  of 
when  introduced  in  late  times,  received  the  time  of  Psammetichus  II.,  and  in 
the  names  of  the  sun  and  moon  and   the  tombs    of   the    20th   Dynasty  at 
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a  man's  birth,  what  he  will  meet  with  in  the  course  of  his  life,^ 
and  how  he  will  end  his  days,  and  what  sort  of  man  he  will  be — 
diacoYeries  whereof  the  Greeks  engaged  in  poetry  have  made  a 
use.  The  Egyptians  have  also  discovered  more  prognostics  than 
all  the  rest  of  mankind  besides.  Whenever  a  prodigy  takes 
place,  they  watch  and  record  the  result;  then,  if  anything 
similar  ever  happens  again,  they  expect  the  same  consequences. 
83.  With  respect  to  divination,  they  hold  that  it  is  a  gift 
which  no  mortal  possesses,  but  only  certain  of  the  gods : '  thus 


Thebes.    The  word  "hour"  is  said  to 
be  found  as  early  as  the  5th  Dyxiaaty 

1.  a. 


Fig.  1.  Of  day.    Fig.  2.  Of  nlghU 

^Bee  LensiuB,  Band  iii.  Abth.  ii.  Bl.  72, 
^<>),  and  with  the  name  of  King  Aaaa. — 
[0.  W.] 

*  Horoscopes  were  of  very  early  use 
ia  Egypt  (Iambi.  8,  4),  as  well  as  the 
iaterpretation  of  dreama;  and  Cicero 
(D«  IKt.  i.  1)  speaks  of  the  Egyptians 
ud  Cbaldees  predicting  future  events, 
M  weU  as  a  man's  destiny  at  his  birth, 
by  their  observations  of  the  stars.  This 
WW  done  by  them,  as  the  monuments 
■bow,  by  observing  the  constellations 
^t  appeared  on  the  eastern  horizon  at 
the  moment  his  buth,  or  any  event  they 
wished  to  decide  about,  took  place. 
The  fidlaoy  of  predicting  a  particular 


death  from  the  "asoendant**  at  the 
time  of  any  one's  birth  has  been  well 
exposed  by  Cicero,  who  asks,  "Were 
all  those  who  fell  at  CanniB  bom  under 
the  same  constellation,  Cor  they  had  all 
one  and  the  same  death  t"  (De  Div.  ii. 
47.)  Interpreters  of  dreams  were  often 
resorted  to  in  Egypt  (Exod.  xli.  8);  and 
Diodorus  (i.  25)  says  the  prayers  of  the 
devout  were  rewarded  in  a  dream  by  an 
indication  of  the  remedies  an  illness 
required.  Cioero  (De  Fato,  6)  speaks 
of  the  belief  that  "any  one  bom  at 
the  rising  of  the  Dogstar  could  not  be 
drowned  in  the  sea."— [Q.  W.] 

*  Yet  the  Egyptians  sought  "to  the 
idols,  and  to  the  charmers,  and  to  them 
that  had  familiar  spirits,  and  to  the 
wizards  "  (Is.  xix.  3).  Herodotus  pro- 
bably means  that  none  but  oracles  gave 
the  real  answer  of  the  deity;  and  this 
would  not  prevent  the  "  prophets  "  and 
"magicians"  pretending  to  this  art, 
like  the  luan^u  of  Qreeoe.  To  the 
Israelites  it  was  particularly  forbidden 
"  to  use  divination,  to  be  an  observer 
of  times,  or  an  enchanter,  or  a  witch,  or 
a  charmer,  or  a  consulter  with  familiar 
spirits,  or  a  wizard,  or  a  necromancer." 
(Deut.  xviii.  10,  11.)  It  is  singular  that 
the  Hebrew  word  nahath,  "to  use  en- 
chantments," is  the  same  as  the  Arabic 
for  "  serpent."  A  Qnostic  Papyrus  in 
the  British  Museum,  supposed  to  be  of 
the  2Bd  century,  and  found  in  Egypt, 
mentions  divination  *' through  a  boy 
with  a  lamp,  a  bowl,  and  a  pit,"  very 
like  what  is  now  practised  in  Egypt 
and  Barbary;  and  the  employment  of 
boys  of  old  is  mentioned  by  Origen 
and  others.  It  also  contains  spells 
for  obtaining  power  over  spirits,  for 
discovering  a  thief,  for  commanding 
another  man's  aotions,  for  obtaining 
any  vrish,  for  preventing  anything,  &c. 
Others  in  the  Leyden  Museum  contain 
redpes  for  good  fortune,  for  procuring 
Clreams,  for  making  a  ring  to  bring  good 
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they  have  an  oracle  of  Hercules,  one  of  Apollo,  of  Minerva,  of 
Diana,  of  Mars,  and  of  Jupiter.  Besides  these,  there  is  the 
oracle  of  Latona  at  Buto,  which  is  held  in  much  higher  repute 
than  any  of  the  rest  The  mode  of  delivering  the  oracles  is  not 
uniform,  but  varies  at  the  different  shrines. 

84.  Medicine  is  practised  among  them  ^  on  a  plan  of  separa- 


fortune  and  sucoeBB  in  every  enterpriBO, 
for  causing  separation  between  man  and 
wife,  giving  restless  nights,  for  making 
oneself  loved,  &o.  Magical  tricks  were 
practised  of  old  also  (Exod.  vii.  11), 
and  they  probablv  became  more  general 
in  later  corrupt  tunes.  (See  Publ.  Cam- 
bridge Ant.  Soc.  8vo.  No.  2.)  Apuleius 
also  mentions  the  magic  of  Egypt. — 
[G.  W.] 

*  Not  only  was  the  study  of  medicine 
of  very  early  date  in  Egypt,  but  medical 
men  there  were  in  such  repute  that 
they  were  sent  for  at  various  times 
from  other  countries.  Their  know- 
ledge of  medicine  is  celebrated  by 
Homer  (Od.  iv.  229),  who  describes 
Pblydamna,  the  wife  of  Thonis,  as 
giving  medicinal  plants  **  to  Helen,  in 
Egypt,  a  country  producing  an  infinite 

number  of  drugs where  each 

physician  possesses  knowledge  above 
all  other  men.*'  "O  virgin  daughter 
of  Egypt,"  says  Jeremiah  (Ixvi.  1 1),  "  in 
vain  shalt  thou  use  many  medicines." 
Gyrus  and  Darius  both  sent  to  Egypt 
for  medical  men  (Her.  iiL  1,  132);  and 
Pliny  (xiz.  5)  says  post-mortem  examina- 
tions were  made  in  order  to  discover  the 
nature  of  maladies.  Doctors  received 
their  salaries  from  the  treasury  ;  but 
they  were  obliged  to  conform  in  the 


treatment  of  a  patient  to  the  rules  laid 
down  in  their  books,  his  death  being  a 
capital  crime,  if  he  was  found  to  have 
been  treated  in  any  other  way.  But 
deviations  from,  and  approved  additions 
to,  the  sacred  prescriptions  were  occa- 
sionally made ;  and  the  prohibition  was 
only  to  prevent  the  experiments  of 
young  practitioners,  whom  Pliny  con- 
siders the  only  persons  privileged  to 
kill  a  man  with  impunity.  Aristotle 
indeed  says  "the  Egyptian  physicians 
were  allowed  after  the  third  day  to  alter 
the  treatment  prescribed  by  authority, 
and  even  before,  taking  upon  them- 
selves the  responsibility "  (Polit.  iii. 
11).  Experience  gradually  taught  them 
many  new  remedies  ;  and  ^at  they 
had  adopted  a  method  (of  no  very  old 
standing  in  modem  practice)  of  stop- 
ping teeth  with  gold  is  proved  by  some 
mummies  found  at  Thebes. 

Besides  the  protection  of  society  from 
the  pretensions  of  quacks,  the  E^ptians 
provided  that  doctors  should  not  de- 
mand fees  on  a  foreign  journey  or  on 
military  service,  when  patients  were 
treated  free  of  expense  (Diod.  1.  82); 
and  we  may  conclude  that  they  were 
obliged  to  treat  the  poor  gratis,  on  con- 
sideration of  the  allowance  paid  them 
as  a  body  by  government.    This  has 


In  Fig.  2  Is  a  dedication  **  to  Amnn-re.' 
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tion;  each  physician  treats  a  single  disorder,  and  no  more:^ 
thus  the  country  swarms  with  medical  practitioners,  some  under- 
taking to  cure  diseases  of  the  eye,  others  of  the  head,  others 
again  of  the  teeth,  others  of  the  intestines,  and  some  those  which 
are  not  local.* 

85.  The  following  is  the  way  in  which  they  conduct  their 
mouminga ''  and  their  funerals : — On  the  death  in  any  house  of 

a^un  become  the  custom  in  (Modem)  Hermes.    Manetho  tells  us  that  Atho- 

Egypt     Herodotus  (iL   77)  and  Dio-  thes,   the  second  king  of  Egypt,  who 

dorm  (].  8*2)  mention  some  methods  of  was  a  physician,  wrote  the  anatomical 

treatment;  but  poor  and  superstitious  books;  and  his  name,  translated  Her- 

people    sometimes     had    recourse    to  mogenes,  may  haYC  been  the  origin  of 

dreams,  to   wiards,   to   donations   to  the'  tradition  that    ascribed   them  to 

eaered  animals,  and  to  exwtoa  to  the  Hermes,  the  Egyptian  Thoth.     Or  the 

gods;  and  the  model  of  an  arm,  a  leg,  fable  ma^  mean   that   they  were  the 

an  eye,  or  an  ear,  often  recorded  the  result  of  mtellect  personified  by  Thoth, 

aoddental   cure  and  the  evident  ere-  or  Hermes.   It  is  difficult  to  unilerstand 

duiity  of  an    individual,  as  in  some  how  their  having  "  physicians  for  parti- 

ooontries  at  the  present  day.     Charms  cular  members  of  the  body,  and  for 

were  also  written  for  the  credulous,  particulardiseases,  affords  another  proof 

■ome  of  which    have   been  found  on  now  rigidly    the   subdivisions    of  the 

■mall  pieces  of  papyrus,  which  were  caatea  voere  kept  separate"  as  Heereu  ima- 

rolled  up  and  worn  as  by  the  modem  gines,  for  thev  were  of  the  same  class  ; 

Egyptians.  and  our  modem  custom  does  not  cer- 

Aoooucheurs  were  women ;  which  we  tainly  lead  to  such  an  inference.     In 

lesni  from  Exodus  i.  15,  and  from  the  the  Hermaic   books  a  whole   chapter 

■colptores;  as  in  modem  Egypt.    The  was  devoted  to  diseases  of  the  eye. — 

Bedouins  of  the  desert  stiU  retain  a  [G.  W.] 

biowledge   of  the    properties    of  the  *  Pliny  thinks   the  Egyptians  were 

medioinal  plante  thai  grew  there,  with  subject  "to  numerous  diseases  (xxvi.  1); 

some  of  which  they  supply  the  drug-  but  in  Uus  he  differs  from  Herodotus 

gists  of  the  towns.    It  is  to  the  Arabs,  (ii.  77).    Luxury,  and  disregard  to  the 

who  derived  it  from  Egypt  and  India,  regimen  they  followed  of  old,  may  have 

that  Europe  is  indebt^L  for  ite  first  caused  a  change  in  later  times,  when 

aoqoamtance  ¥dth  the  science  ofmedi-  leprosy,  elephantiasis,  and  other  diseases 

cme,  which  grew  up  in  the  school  of  became  common  in  Egypt; 

SI???'*!?  *"^^\°r*°*S.U  'U;  -EetElephwrnorbne.  qui  propter  flumbmNUl 

Btill  retamed  m  the  Arab  symbols  used  OignitoT^ypto  in  media,  neqae  pneteraa 

by  our  cbemista.     Pliny  (vii.  56)  says  ueqaam."— Lucasr.  vi  MO. 
**the  study  of  medicine  was  claimed  as 

Ml  Egyptian  invention;  by  others  attri-  for  Herodotus  (ch.  77)  shows  how  care- 
buted  to  Arabaa,  the  son  of  Babylon  and  ful  they  were  of  health,  and  Diodorus 
Apollo."— [Q.  W.]  (i.  82)  says  **  B^paw^iowri  rh  a^/Awra 
'  The  medical  profession  being  so  KKwrfuuSf  ical  rntrrttaiSt  «cal  ^nirois,'* 
divided  (as  is  the  custom  in  modem  as  well  as  by  abstinence;  being  ner- 
Earope),  indicates  a  great  advancement  suaded  that  the  majority  of  disorders 
of  eiTilisation,  as  weu  aa  of  medicinal  proceed  frt>m  indigestion  and  excess  in 
biowledge.  The  Egyptian  doctors  were  eating. — [Q.  W.] 
of  the  saoeidotal  order,  like  the  em-  '  The  custom  of  weeping,  and  throw- 
bslmeis,  who  are  called  (in  Oeneais  1.  2}  ing  dust  on  their  heads,  is  often  repre- 
*' PhysiGians,"  and  were  "commandea  sented  on  the  monumente;  when  the 
by  Joseph  to  embalm  his  father.**  They  men  and  women  have  their  dresses  fas- 
vera  of  the  class  called  Pastophori,  who,  tened  by  a  band  round  the  waist,  the 
according  to  Clemens  (^Strom.  Ub.  6)  breast  being  bare,  as  described  by  Hero- 
being  physicians,  weie  expected  to  know  dotus.  For  seventy  days  (Qen.  1.  3), 
about  all  things  relating  to  the  body,  or,  according  to  some^  seventy-two  daya^ 
•od  diflwmcfl,  and  remedies,  contained  the  family  moumed  at  home,  singing 
in  the  six  last  of  the  sacred  books  of    the  funeral  dirge,  very  much  as  is  now 
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a  man  of  consequence,  forthwith  the  women  of  the  family  be- 
plaster  their  heads,  and  aometimes  even  tbeir  fac^  with  mnd ; 
and  then,  leaving  the  body  indoore,  sally  forth  and  wander 
through  the  city,  with  their  dress  fastened  by  a  band,  and  their 
bosoms  bare,  beating  themselves  as  they  walk.  All  the  female 
relations  join  them  and  do  the  same.  The  men  too,  similarly 
begirt,  beat  their  breasts  separately.  When  these  ceremonies 
are  over,  the  body  is  carried  away  to  be  embalmed. 

86.  There  are  a  set  of  men  in  Egypt  who  practise  the  art  of 
embatnuDg,  and  make  it  their  proper  business.  These  persons, 
when  a  body  is  brought  to  them,  show  the  bearers  variona 
models  of  corpses,^  made  in  wood,  an^  painted  so  as  to  resemble 


had  been  removed  to  the  tomb  it  ma     breist "  wu  a  common  token  of  erJef  ta 

not  uDuauHl  for  the  near  relations  to  the  East  (Luke  ixiii.  48J  vhicfi  coD' 
exhibit  tokeiiH  of  grief,  vhen  the  litut^  (inues  to  the  present  da;.  (S«e  woodcut 
gies,  or  services  for  the  dead,  were  per-  above,  and  in  n.  °  ch.  SB;  and  oomp.  At. 
%.  W.  vol,  V.  p.  259.)  The  Egyptians 
did  not  "  cut  tbemselTes  "  in  mourning; 
this  was  a  Syrian  cuatom,  and  foibidden 
to  the  JewB.— [G.W.I 

*  Theae  were  in  the  form  of  Osiris, 

and  not  only  thoM  of  the  best  kind,  but 

all  the  mummies  were  put  up  in  the 

same    position,    representing    the   da- 

cessed  as  a  figure  of  Osiria,  those  only 

excepted  which  were  of  the  very  poor 

people,  and  wbicb  were  merely  wrapped 

No.  U.  up  in  mate,   or  some  other  common 

covering.     Even  the  small  earthenware 

fonned  by  the  priests,  by  beating  them-    and  other  figures  of  the  dead  were  in  the 

aalves  on  the  breast  in  presence  of  the    same  fonn  of  that  Deity,  whose  name 

mummy.     "Smiting  themeelvee  on  tlie     Herodotus,  u  usual,  hod  scruple*  about 
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Datnie.  The  most  perfect  is  said  to  be  after  the  manner  of  him 
whom  I  do  not  think  it  religious  to  name  in  connexion  with 
gQch  a  matter ;  the  second  sort  is  inferior  to  the  first,  and  less 
costly ;  the  third  is  the  cheapest  of  all.  All  this  the  embalmers 
explain,  and  then  ask  in  which  way  it  is  wished  that  the  corpse 
should  be  prepared.  The  bearers  tell  them,  and  having  con- 
cluded their  bargain,  take  their  departure,  while  the  embalmers, 
left  to  themselves,  proceed  to  their  task.  The  mode  of  embalm- 
ing, according  to  the  most  perfect  process,  is  the  following : — 
They  take  first  a  crooked  piece  of  iron,*  and  with  it  draw  out 


meotioning,  from  haymg  been  admitted  and  heart  (showing  Diodoms  to  be  in 

to  a  participation  of  the  secrets  of  the  error) ;  and  the  fourth  the  gall-bladder 

leusr  Mysteries.     Diodorus  sa7B(i.  91),  and  liver.     2nd.  Herodotus  and  Diodo- 

**The   most    expensive    mode    cost    a  rus  are  not  justified  in  confining  the 

talent  of  sUver  (nearly  250/.),  the  second  modes  of  embalming  to  three,  since  the 

tventy-two  mins  (90/.),  and  the  third  mummies  show  a  far  greater  variety, 

was  very  cheap.     When  the  price  had  and  the  prices  must  have  varied  in  like 

been  agreed  upon,  and  the  body  given  manner.     3rd.  The  execrations  against 

to  the  embalmem,  the  scribe  marked  the    **  paraschistes  **    could    only  have 

on  the  left  side  of  the  body  the  extent  been  a  form,  if  really  uttered,  which 

of  the  incision  to  be  made,  and  then  the  seems  very  doubtful.    4th.  The  features 

*panachiste8  *    {disaector)    cut    open    as  co'uld  not  be  recognised,  being  covered 

mach  of  the  flesh  as  the  law  permitted  with  numerous  folds  of  cloth,  and  the 

with  an  Ethiopian  stone  (flint),  and  im-  only  face  seen  was  that  of  the  painted 

mediately  ran  away,  pursued  by  those  mummy  case.    The  statement  of  Poi> 

present  with    bitter   execrations,   who  phyry  that  the  intestines  were  thrown 

pelted  him  with    stones.      One    then  into  the  river,  after  an  invocation  to  the 

introduced  his  hand  and  took  out  all  sun,  is  unworthy  of  belief.    Everything 

the  viscera,   except    the    kidneys  and  belonging  to  the  body  was  buried,  and 

heart;  aoother  cleansed  them  with  palm  apparently  even  the  sawdust,  used  for 

wine  and  aromatic  preparations,  and  absorbing  the  water  that  washed  the 

Itttly,  after  having  applied  oil  of  cedar,  intestines,  which  was  put  up  into  smaU 

and  other  things  to  the  whole  body  for  linen  bags,  and  deposited  in  earthen- 

npwards  of   thirty  days,  they  added  ware  jars.— [G.W.] 

myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  various  drugs  for  •  The  mummies  afford  ample  evidence 

preserving  the  body,  and  it  was  restored  of   the    brain    having   been  extracted 

to  the  friends,  so  well  preserved  that  through  the  nostrils ;  and  the  "  drugs*' 

eTory  feature    might   be    recognised."  were  employed  to  clear  out  what  the 

Oq  this  it  may  be  observed,  1st,  that  instrument  could  not  touch.    There  can 

the  opening  in  the  left  side  is  perfectly  be  no  doubt  that  iron   was  used    in 

correct ;    and  over  it  the  sacred  eye  Egypt,  though  it  is  not  preserved  there, 

npreeented  on  a  flat  piece  of  lead,  or  nor  in  any  other  country,  beyond  a  oer- 

wax,  was  placed;   and  through  it  the  tain  time.    The  blue  colour  of  swords, 

viKera  were  returned.  Four  wax  figures,  and  other  weapons  in  the  painted  tombs 

ofthe  four  genii  ofAmenti,were  also  put  of  Thebes,  shows  that  the  Egyptians 

in  with  them,  when  the  viscera  were  not  used  iron,  or  steel,  as  well  as  bronae ; 

deposited  in  the  vases,  which  are  so  and  this  last  was  also  employed  by  the 

often  found  in  the  tombs.    Of  these  Romans  and  Etruscans,  long  after  iron 

four  vases  one  had  a  lid  representing  implements  and  arms  were  common, 

the  head  of  a  man,  another  had  that  of  Iron  was  known  in  the  days  of  Job 

a  Cynocephalna, another  of  a  jackal,  and  (xxviii.  2);  Moses  mentions  Tubal  Cain 

the  fourth  of  a  hawk;  and  in  these  the  the  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass 

Tiacera  of   first-lass    mummies    were  and  iron  (Qen.  iv.  22),  and  compares 

generally  deposited.    The  ^rst  held  the  Egypt  to  the  *'  iron  furnace  "  (Deut.  iv. 

•tomsch  and  large  intestines ;  the  second  20) ;  Og  King  of  Bashan,  who  lived  about 

the  email  intestines ;  the  third  the  lungs  1450  B.C.,  had  a  bedstead  of  iron  (Deut. 
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the  brain  through  the  nostrils,  thus  getting  rid  of  a  portion, 
while  the  skull  is  cleared  of  the  rest  by  rinsing  with  drugs ; 
next  they  make  a  cut  along  the  flank  with  a  sharp  Ethiopian 
stone,^  and  take  out  the  whole  contents  of  the  abdomen,  which 


iii.  11^;  and  Homer  shows  the  quench- 
ing of  iron  to  case-harden  it  was  weU 
known,  when  he  adopts  it  ns  a  simile, 
and  compares  the  hissing  noise  produced 
by  piercing  the  eye  of  Polyphemus  to 
the  effect  of  plunging  the  heated  metal 
in  water.  (Od.  ix.  391.)  Thrasyllus 
(Clem.  Strom,  i.)  agrees  with  the  Arun- 
delian  marbles  in  supposing  that  iron 
was  known  long  before  the  Trojan  war; 
and  it  would  be  inconsistent  to  suppose 
that  the  moat  civilised  nation  of  those 
days  could  haye  been  ignorant  of  it  even 
if  the  paintings  of  Thebes  did  not  prove 
its  use.  We  even  see  butchers  shurpen- 
ing  their  knives  on  a  steel  fastened  to 


their  apron ;  and  weapons  of  that  blue- 
coloured  metal  were  represented  in 
common  use  long  before  the  Trojan  war. 
In  metallurgy  the  Egyptians  possessed 
some  secrets  scarcely  known  to  us ;  for 
they  had  the  means  of  enabling  copper 
to  cut  stone  without  hardening  it  by  an 
alloy,  and  of  giving  to  bronze  blades  the 
elasticity  of  steel,  with  great  hardness 
and  sharpness  of  edge.  In  Asia  the 
Ghalybes  were  noted  for  their  iron 
works,  by  which  they  obtained  great 
profits  (Xenoph.  Anab.  s.v.),  and  Pliny 
(vii.  56}  ascrioea  the  invention  of  steel 
to  the  Idffii  Dactyli  of  Crete.— [G.  W.] 


^  Ethiopian  stone  either  is  black  flint, 
or  an  Ethiopian  agate,  the  use  of  which 
was  the  remnant  of  a  very  primitive 
custom.  Flints  were  often  employed 
in  Egypt  for  tipping  arrows,  in  lieu  of 
metal  heads.    Stone  knives  have  been 


found  in  Egypt,  which  many  people 
had,  as  the  Britons  and  others,  and 
even  the  Romans.  (Liv.  i.  24.)  The 
Ethiopians  (Her.  vii.  69)  had  reed  arrows 
tipped  with  agate,  or  pebbles,  "on 
which  seals  were  cut,"  and  which,  known 
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they  then  eleanse,  washing  it  thoroughly  with  palm  wine,'  and 
again  frequently  with  an  infugion  of  pounded  aromatics.  After  this 
they  fill  the  cavity  with  the  purest  bruised  myrrh,  with  cassia, 
and  every  other  sort  of  spicery^  except  frankincense,  and  sew 
up  the  opening.  Then  the  body  is  placed  in  natrum  *  for  seventy 
days,*  and  covered  entirely  over.  After  the  expiration  of  that 
space  of  time,  which  must  not  be  exceeded,  the  body  is  washed, 
and  wrapped  round,  from  head  to  foot^  with  bandages  of  fine  linen 
cloth,'  smeared  over  with  gum,  which  is  used  generally  by  the 


to  at  as  "Egyptian  pebbles/'  are  in  mouming.    The  embalming  only  ooen- 

great  abandance  in  Dongola  and  other  pied  forty  daya  (Qen.  1.  3) ;  Diodorua 

districta.    (See  my  n.  on  B.  vii.  ch.  69.)  aaya  "upWarda  of  thirty."  Both  seventy 

The  knife  uaed  in  E^gypt  for  aacrifioing  and  aeventy-two  days  are  mentioned  aa 

yna  generally  of  tempered  iron,  exactly  the  full  number,  the  first  being  ten 

like  that  of  the  Romans  (so  often  repre-  weeks  of  seven  days,  or  seven  decades  : 

MQted  on  their  altars),  one  of  which,  the  other   12x6s=72,  the  duodecimal 

in  my  possession,  is  11 1  inches  long,  by  calculation  being  alao  used  in  E^gypt. 
2  in  the  broadest  part.     (Fig.  4.) —        The  name  mummy  is  supposed  to  be 

[O.W.]  an  Arabic  word,    tnownia,  m>m   mAm, 

*  The  wine  and  pith  (>ain<ir,  or  hdb,  "wax."    In  Egyptian  it  is  called  mA; 
"heart,"  in  Arabic)  are  mentioned  by  the  bier  XA,  Ool. 

Xenophon.    (Anab.  ii.  3.)    He  is  right        ^he  origin  of  embalming  has  been 

n^ying  that  when  tak^  from  It  tiie  ingeniously    derived    frcrn^  their    first 

JS.Tv      •      ^K*^%?""  iJ'S-i?'?  m;relybuiyinginthe8and,impregnated 

m«ke  this  wme,  which  they  call  ««^f.  with  itron  iSd  other  salts,  wWch  dried 

They  merely  tan  the  centre  of  the  date  ^^  preserved  the  body;  which  natural 

^whereUieWhe8fipx)w,andthe  ppocia1iieyafterwardBimitated--drugB. 

i^^l!T  f'f^  wT  ^"*^^  ^^  "^d  Bubseiently  bitumen,  being  later 

itS?*^!?  "r"^"'    A^         J  V  .,  improvements.    Bitumen  does  not  ap- 

JThe  "spioery, and Wm,andmyrrh,  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^  generally  used  before 

«rnad  by  the  Ishmaehtes  (or  Arabs)  JhTlSth  Dynasty.    The  iied  body  of 

to  ^t  were  pnncipaUy  for  the  em-  ^^  gupposid  Myoerinus,  however,  wUl 

«^S'  ^^l  r"  ^?!i*^«"  ""Pil*^  be  no  e\idence  ttat  the  simple  saltmg 
wgularly  with  them.    CGen.  xxxvu.  25.)      ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  1^  ^^^    ^^ 

OUwr^ravans.  hke  the  Mid^te  mer-  ^^^  ^od    and  woollen  dress  are  proved 

wT   !?''''•    ™^"-  fV'A^^  to  be  ancient  Egyptian.    (See  GUddon's 

Egypt  for  the  purposes  of  trade;  and  g       ^gypti^S^d  M.  Eg.  W.  vol.  L 

"the  spice    merchants"    are   noticed  "  o^  x  ^tSTi^^  -1.  «  •  nn  w  { 

(1  Kings  X.  15)  in  Solomon's  time.    See  \^f^'^    On  bitumen,  see  n.  •  on  B.  i. 

my  n.  B.  iii.  ch.  107.— [Q.  W.l  *'*•  179.— [«•  w.j 

*  Not  nitre,  but  the  subcarbonate  of  *  Not  cotton.  The  microacope  has 
foda,  which  abounds  at  the  natron  lakes  decided  (what  no  one  ever  doubted  in 
in  the  Lybian  desert,  and  at  El  Hega  in  EgQ^t)  that  the  mummy-cloths  are 
^PP*r  Egypt.  Thia  completed  the  linen.  The  question  ah>se  in  oonse- 
Qsual  mode  of  embalming;  but  some  quenoe  of  the  use  of  the  word  bymu, 
few  appear  to  have  been  prepared  with  Paoaaniaa  uneqtdvooally  describes  it  as 
wax  and  tanning,  by  which  the  limba  cotton,  and  growing  in  Elis.  On  the 
ware  less  rigid,  and  retained  great  flexi-  other  hand,  the  Hebrew  thaah  is  trans- 
)>>lity.  Dr.  Granville  has  made  some  lated  Byssus  in  the  Septuagint  version, 
interesting  experiments  on  preserving  and  in  our  own,  ''fine  linen"  (Ex. 
ladies  by  that  process,  in  imitation  of  xxiv.  4).  Many  consider  it  linen,  and 
one  broi4[ht  firom  Egvpt,  probably  of  Julius  Pollux  calla  it  a  sort  of  Indian 
late  time  ;  for  a  description  of  which  I  flax.  Herodotus  again  speaks  of  the 
refer  to  his  work.  Mr.  Pettigrew  also  Qinen)  mummy-cloths  as  ''  byssine  sin- 
^P-  73)  mentions  a  child  preserved  with  don/'  and  both  he  and  J.  Pollux  call 
^w.--£Q.  W.]  cotton  "  tree  wool."  Some  indeed  think 

*  This  mduded  the  whole  period  of  this  last  was  silk;  but  Pliny  (xix.  1) 
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Egyptians  in  the  place  of  glue,  and  in  this  state  it  is  given  back  to 
the  relations,  who  enclose  it  in  a  wooden  case  which  they  have 
had  made  for  the  purpose,  shaped  into  the  figure  of  a  man.  Then 
fastening  the  case,  they  place  it  in  a  sepulchral  chamber,^  up- 

shows   that   the    ^vKoy    of   Herodotus        7  This  was  not  in  their  own  houses, 
was  cotton. — '*  Superior  pars  ^gypti  in    but,  as  Herodotus  says,  in  a  room  made 
Arabiam  vex^ns  gignit  frutioem  quern 
aliqui  gossipion  vocant,  plures  xylon; 
et  ideo  lina  inde  facta  xylina."     The 
confusion  appears  to  have  arisen  partly 
from  the  conventional  use  of  the  names 
of  the  various  clotfa.    Sindon  was  the 
ym^ro/ term  for  every /ntf stuff;  so  that 
it  was  even  applied  to  woollen  fabrics. 
JoeephuB  speaks    of  sindon  *  made    of 
hair,   and   the  ark   had  one   covering 
of  linen,  and  another  of  sindon  made  of 
goats*  hair  (Antiq.  3,  5,  4).    Sindon  waa 
therefore  any  stuff  of  a  very  fine  texture 
(and  might  be  applied  to  modem  Cash- 
mere and  Jerbee  shawls,  as  well  as  to 
muslin  and  cambric).      Byssus  in  its 
real  sense  was  cotton,  but  it  was  also  a 
general  term  (like  our  word  "linen"), 
and  Josephus  speaks  of  byssine  sindon 
made  of  linen,  i.  e.  **  fine  cotton  linen.*' 
With  Pliny,  on  the  oontrary,  linen  (lin- 
teum  or  linum)  is  the  general  term  for 
all  stuffs,  including  cotton  (xix.  1),  and 
he  even  calls  asbestus  **  linen."     **  Ko- 
mash,"  properly  **  linen,"  is  used  in  the 
same  way  by  the  Arabs  for  all  stufia. 
It  is  also  reasonable  to   suppose  that 
ancient,  like  modem  people,  may  have 
been  mistaken    sometimes   about   the 
exact  quality  of  the  stuffs  they  saw, 
since  the  microscope  was  required  to  set 
us  right.   Sindon  may  possibly  be  taken 
from  "India,"   or  from  the  Egyptian 
**8hent**  (see  n. '  on  ch.  105).    Clemens 
thinks  byssine  garments  were  invented 
in  the  time  of  Semiramis,  king  of  Egypt 
(Strom,  i.  p.  307).    The  Egyptians  em- 
ployed gum  for  the  bands,  or  munmiy- 
doths,  but  not  for  other  purposes  where 
glue  was  required.    They  also  stained 
them  with  carthamus  or  aafflower.    The 
custom  of  swathing  the  body  with  ban- 
dages was  common  also  to  the  Jews,  as 
well  as  the    process  of  embalming  it 
with  spices  (Luke  xxiii.  56;  John  xix. 
40).    Their  mode  of  bandaging  the  dead 
body  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Lazarus 
(John  xi.  44)  ;  and  the  early  Italian 
masters  have  represented  it  more  cor- 
rectly than  many  of  later  time.    The 
legs,    however,   were    bandaged    sepa- 
rately, as  in  the  Qrsoo-Egyptian  mum- 
mies, since  he  **  came  forth  "  out  of  the 
tomb.— [G.  W.] 
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right  against  the  wall.     Such  is  the  most  costly  way  of  em- 
balming the  dead. 

87.  If  persons  wish  to  avoid  expense,  and  choose  the  second 
process,  the  following  is  the  method  pursued: — Syringes  are 
filled  with  oil  made  from  the  cedar-tree,  which  is  then,  without 
any  incision  ^  or  disembowelling,  injected  into  the  abdomen.  The 
passage  by  which  it  might  be  likely  to  return  is  stopped,  and 
the  body  laid  in  natrum  the  prescribed  number  of  days.  At  the 
end  of  ihe  time  the  cedar-oil  is  allowed  to  make  its  escape ;  and 
such  is  its  power  that  it  brings  with  it  the  whole  stomach  and 
intestmes  in  a  liquid  state.  The  natrum  meanwhile  has  dis- 
solved the  flesh,  and  so  nothing  is  left  of  the  dead  body  but  the 
skin  and  the  bones.  It  is  returned  in  this  condition  to  the 
relatives,  without  any  further  trouble  being  bestowed  upon  it. 


for  the  purpose,  which  was  attached  to 
the  tomb.  In  the  floor  of  this  room 
the  pit  was  sunk,  often  to  the  depth  of 
more  than  40  feet,  where,  after  certain 
aerrioes  had  been  performed  by  a  priest 
before  the  mummy,  it  was  finally  depo- 
rted. In  the  meantime  it  was  kept  (as 
he  gays,  upright)  in  a  moveable  closet, 
and  oocadonidly  taken  out  to  receive 
thoee  priestly  benedictions ;  or  stood 
within  an  open  canopy  for  the  same 
parpoee,  the  relations  weeping  before  it. 
A  leas  expensive  kind  of  tomb  had  not 


the  chamber,  but  only  the  pit,  which 
was  properly  the  place  of  sepulture, 
though  the  name  ^  tomb  "  is  always  ap- 
plied to  the  apartment  above.  The 
cofi&n  or  mummy-case  was  placed  at  the 
bottom,  or  in  a  lateral  chamber  or 
recess,  at  "the  side  of  the  pit."  Those 
who  were  considered  worthy  were 
buried  in  the  tomb  they  had  made,  or 
purchased,  at  a  very  high  price;  but 
wicked  people  were  forbidden  the  pri- 
vilege, as  if  imdeserving  of  burial  in 
consecrated  ground.— [G.  W.] 


No.  II. 


'  Second-class  munmiies  without  any 
iocision  are  found  in  the  tombs;  but 
the  opening  in  the  side  was  made  in 
nisny  of  them,  and  occasionally  even  in 
thow  of  an  inferior  quality;  so  that  it 
wu  not  exclusively  confined  to  mum- 
mies of  the  first  class.  There  were,  in 
^,  many  gradations  in  each  class.  The 


mummies  of  Greeks  may  generaUy  be 
distinguished  by  the  limbs  being  each 
bandi^ged  separately.  On  Embdming, 
see  Rouger^s  Notice  sur  les  Embaume- 
mens  des  Anciens  Egyptiens;  Petti- 
grew's  History  of  the  Egyptian  Mum- 
ndes  ;  and  At.  Eg.  W.  vol.  v.  p.  451  to 
the  end.— [G.W.J 
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88.  The  third  method  of  embalming,'  which  is  practised  in 
the  case  of  the  poorer  classes,  is  to  clear  out  the  intestines  with 
a  clyster,^  and  let  the  body  lie  in  natrum  the  seventy  days,  after 
which  it  is  at  once  given  to  those  who  come  to  fetch  it  away. 

89.  The  wives  of  men  of  rank  are  not  given  to  be  embalmed 
immediately  after  death,  nor  indeed  are  any  of  the  more  beau- 
tiftil  and  valued  women.  It  is  not  till  they  have  been  dead 
three  or  four  days  that  they  are  carried  lo  the  embalmers.  This 
is  done  to  prevent  indignities  from  being  offered  them.  It  is 
said  that  once  a  case  of  this  kind  occurred :  the  man  was  detected 
by  the  information  of  his  fellow-workman. 

90.  Whensoever  any  one,  Egyptian  or  foreigner,  has  lost  his 
life  by  falling  a  prey  to  a  crocodile,  or  by  drowning  in  the  river, 
the  law  compels  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  near  which  the  body 
is  cast  up  to  have  it  embalmed,  and  to  bury  it  in  one  of  the 
sacred  repositories  with  all  possible  magnificence.^  No  one 
may  touch  the  corpse,  not  even  any  of  the  friends  or  relatives, 
but  only  the  priests  of  the  Nile,*  who  prepare  it  for  burial  with 


*  Of  these,  aa  of  the  others,  there  it,  or  at  least  laying  an  infonnation 
were  several  kinds,  the  two  principal  and  prosecuting  the  offender.  It  was 
ones  being  "1.  Those  salted  and  filled  not  "because  the  body  was  something 
vdth  bituminous  matter  less  pure  than  more  than  human;"  but  to  ensure  the 
the  others;  2.  Those  simply  salted."  proper  mode  of  embalming,  by  having 
Others,  indeed,  were  prepared  in  more  the  money  paid  at  once  to  the  priests, 
simple  ways  ;  some  were  so  looibly  and  to  prevent  any  evasion  of  the  ex- 
put  up  in  bad  cloths   that  they  are  pense.— [Q.  W.] 

scarcely    to    be    separated    from    the  '  Herodotus  would  lead  us  to  infer 

stones    and  earth  in  which  they   are  that  every  city  had 'its  priests  of  the 

buried,  and  others  were  more  carefully  Nile ;  but  this  was  probably  only  when 

enveloped  in  bandages,   and    arranged  situated  near  its  banks,  as  we  do  not 

one   over   the   other  in  one  common  find  any  of  these  Nile  tconples. 

tomb,  often  to  the  number  of  several  The  city  of  Nilopolis,  where  the  god 

hundred. — [G.  W.]  Nilus  was  greatly  wonhipped,  was  in 

^  The  word  used  here   (trvpfudti)  IB  Middle  Egypt,  in  the  pi*ovinoe  of  Hep- 

the  name  of  the  modern  figl,  or  rapha-  tanomis    (afterwards     called    Att»dia, 

nus  sativus   (var.  edulis)    of  Linnaeus  from  the  son  of  Theodosius).    At  Sil- 

(see  n.  *  on  ch.  125);   but  the  liquid  silis,   too,  iNilus   (or  He^i-moou)  was 

here,  mentioned   seems   rather   to   be  greatly  honoured.    Silsilis  is  remark- 

a    powerful    cleansing    preparation. —  able  for   its  large   quanies    of  sand- 

[G.  W.]  stone,  which  was  used  to  build  neaily 

^  The  law  which  obliged  the  people  all  the  temples  of  Egypt,  and  for 
to  embalm  the  body  of  anv  one  found  having  been  the  place  wuere  the  Nile 
dead,  and  to  bury  it  in  the  most  ex-  burst  the  barrier  of  rock,  and  lowered 
pensive  manner,  was  a  police,  as  well  its  level  throughout  its  course  south- 
as  a  sanatory,  regulation.  It  was  a  ward  of  that  spot.  (See  n.  on  ch.  13, 
fine  on  the  people  K>r  idlowing  a  violent  in  App.  CB.  iv.)  The  Niloa,  according 
death,  even  by  accident,  to  occur  in  to  Heliodorus  (iBthiop.  lib.  ix.),  was 
their  district;  and  with  the  same  ob-  one  of  the  principal  festivals  of  Egypt- 
ject  of  protecting  life,  they  made  it  a  It  was  celebrated  about  the  winter  sol- 
crime  to  witness  an  attempt  to  mur-  stioe,  when  the  Nile  began  to  rise;  and 
der,  or  even  a  personal  attack  of  any  Libanius  pretends  that  the  rites  were 
kind,  without  endeavouring  to  prevent  thought  of  so  much  importance,  that^ 
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their  own  hands — ^r^arding  it  as  something  more  than  the  mere 
body  of  a  man — and  themselves  lay  it  in  the  tomb. 

91.  The  Egyptians  are  averse  to  adopt  Greek  customs,  or,  in 
a  word,  those  of  any  other  nation.  This  feeling  is  almost 
univeiBal  among  them.  At  Chemmis,^  however,  which  is  a 
large  city  in  the  Thebaic  canton,  near  Neapolis,*^  there  is  a 
square  enclosure  sacred  to  Perseus,  son  of  Danae.    Palm  trees 


luileii  performed  properly,  the  river  the  representation  of  the  Indian  god 
would  not  rifle  to  its  proper  height.  It  who  presides  over  generation  mounted 
viB  celehrated  by  men  and  women  in  on  a  white  bull.  (Sir  W.  Jones,  toI.  L 
the  capital  of  each  nome ;  which  seems  p.  256.) — [G.  W.] 
to  argue,  like  the  statement  of  Hero-  ^  The  **  neighbouring  Neapolis'*  is  at 
dotuB,  that  the  god  Nilus  had  a  temple  least  ninety  miles  further  up  the  river, 
in  every  laige  city ;  and  a  wooden  statue  and  sixty  in  a  direct  line.  It  has 
of  the  river  god  was  carried  in  proces-  been  succeeded  by  the  modem  Keneh, 
don  through  the  villages  on  that  occa-  a  name  taken  from  the  Qreek  <caii^ 
won. — [G.  W.]  ir6\ts,  the  "  Newtown  "  of  those  days. 

*  Rhem,  the  god  of  Chemmis,  or  All  the  Egyptians  had  an  aversion  for 
Ehemmo,  being  supposed  to  answer  to  the  customs  of  the  Greeks,  as  of  all 
hm,  this  city  was  called  Panopolis  by  strangers ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  lion-  derstand  how  the  people  of  Chemmis 
headed  goddess  Thriphis  shared  the  should  have  had  a  different  feeling 
honottn  of  the  sanctuary  with  Khem,  towards  them.  The  stories  of  the  Greek 
ud  is  mentioned  in  a  Greek  Inscrip-  .  Perseus  having  visited  Egypt  on  his 
tion  there  of  the  12th  year  of  Trajan,  way  to  Libya,  and  of  his  having  in- 
when  the  restored  or  newly  -  built  stituted  games  at  Chemmis,  are  fables, 
temple  was  finished  {avw9T€\4ffBfi).  as  is  that  in  Book  vii.  ch.  61,  of  his 
Khem  was  the  generative  principle,  or  having  given  his  name  to  the  Persians, 
nniversal  nature.  His  name  resembles  But  there  may  have  been  an  Egyptian 
that  of  **  Elgypt,"  which  Plutarch  tells  god,  a  character  of  the  sun,  whom  the 
us  was  called  Chemi,  "from  the  black-  Greeks  supposed  to  be  their  hero;  and 
neas  of  the  soil/'  and  was  the  same  the  monster  Medusa,  whose  head  Per- 
word  applied  to  the  "black"  or  pupil  sens  cut  ofif,  evidently  derived  its  form 
"of  the  eye."  (See  n.  *  on  ch.  15.)  from  the  common  Typhonian  figure  of 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  hieroglyphics ;    Egypt.     (Cp.  Diodorus,  iii.  69.)    The 

record   of   a   colony   having   gone    to 
^L    A     Greece  from  Egypt   ("Khemi")  may 

Khem,  Chemi,  or  Khemo,  4Hi^^         ^*^®  ^^  *°  *^®  ■^^'T  *^^*  *^®  people 

jH^^      of  Chemmis  having  a  friendly  feeling 

•■^^^^  towards  the  Greeks;  as  that  of  Perseus 

ngnifying  "  lB^3rpt/'  and  corresponding  having  married  Astarte,  the  daughter 

to  the  "land  of  Ham,*'  or  Rhem.    It  is  of  Belus,    may  point    to    some  inter- 

lingular  that  this  town  should  have  had  course  with  Syria.     "  Perseus,  accord- 

the  old  name  of  the  country,  and  an-  ing  to  the  Persians,  was  an  Assyrian." 

other,  Coptoe,  have  had  that  of  Egypt,  There  is  a  curious  connexion  between 

which  is  Koft,  or  Gypt.  with  the  "  Ai"  Perseus  and Pharas  (faras),  "  the  horse :" 

prefixed.     "Egypt"  is  not   found  in  —the  Pegasus  sprang  forth   from  Me- 

aieriiglyphics    as    the    name    of    the  dusa  when  killea  by  Perseus,  as  repre- 

coantoy;   nor  "Kile"  as  that  of  the  sented  on  one  of  the  metopes  of  Sellnus; 

liver.  The  ancient  Chemmis  (or  Khemi)  and  Neptune,  who  introduced  the  horse 

is  retained  in  the  modem  Ekhmim^  the  into    Greece,    and   Medusa,    are    both 

inhabitants  of  which  were  famed  of  old  Libyan.    Farras  signifies  the  "mare," 

u  linen  manufiicturers  and  workers  in  and   fares   the    "horseman,"    or   the 

■tone.    Chemi,  "  Egypt,"  was  the  origin  "Persian,"  in  Ambic.    In  the  story  of 

of  the  word  alchemy  (the  black  art)  and  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  as  of  St.  Georse 

of  chemistry.     The  white  bull  accom-  and  the  Dragon,  the  scene  is  placed  m 

psnifls  Khem,  as  in  the  procession  at  Syria;   the  former  at  Jafia»  tne  latter 

Xadeenet  Haboo,  and  this  accords  with  near  Beiroot. — [G.  W.] 
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grow  all  round  the  place,  which  has  a  stone  gateway  of  an 
unusual  size,  surmounted  by  two  colossal  statues,*  also  in  stone. 
Inside  this  precinct  is  a  temple,  and  in  the  temple  an  image  of 
Perseus,  The  people  of  Chemmis  say  that  Perseus  often  appears 
to  them,  sometimes  within  the  sacred  enclosure,  sometimes  in 
the  open  country :  one  of  the  sandals  which  he  has  worn  is  fre- 
quently found ' — two  cubits  in  length,  as  they  affirm — and  then 
all  Egypt  flourishes  greatly.  In  the  worship  of  Perseus  Greek 
ceremonies  are  used;  gymnastic  games  are  celebrated  in  his 
honour,  comprising  every  kind  of  contest^  with  prizes  of  cattle, 
cloaks,  and  skins.  I  made  inquiries  of  the  Chemmites  why  it 
was  that  Perseus  appeared  to  them  and  not  elsewhere  in  Egypt^ 
and  how  they  came  to  celebrate  gymnastic  contests  ^  unlike  the 
rest  of  the  Egyptians :  to  which  they  answered,  "  that  Perseus 
belonged  to  their  city  by  descent  Danaiis  and  Lynceus  were 
Chemmites  before  they  set  sail  for  Greece,  and  from  them  Per- 
seus was  descended,"  they  said,  tracing  the  genecdogy;  ''and 
he,  when  he  came  to  Egypt  for  the  purpose  "  (which  the  Greeks 
also  assign)  ''of  bringing  away  from  Libya  the  Gorgon's  head, 
paid  them  a  visit,  and  acknowledged  them  for  his  kinsmen— he 
had  heard  the  name  of  their  city  from  his  mother  before  he 
left  Greece — ^he  bade  them  institute  a  gymnastic  contest  in  his 
honour,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  they  observed  the  practice." 
92.  The  customs  hitherto  described  are  those  of  the  Egyptians 
who  live  above  the  marsh-country.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
marshes  have  the  same  customs  as  the  rest^  as  well  in  those 


'  Statues  on  the  large  stone  propyla,  which  begin  with  ain,  not  aleph).    The 

or  towers  of  the  Propylea,  would  be  grove  brought  out  from  the  house  of 

an  anomaly  in  Egyptian  architecture,  the    Lord    (2   Rings    zziii.    6   and  7) 

The    enclosure    is  the    usual   temenoa,  appears    to    be    like  .  the    emblematic 

surrounded    by    a   wall    generally    of  grove,  or  table  surmounted  by  trees, 

crude  brick,  within  which  the  temple  carried  in  procession  behind  the  Kgyp- 

stood.     Cp.  the  Welsh  *'  Llan,"     The  tian  god  Khem. 

palm-trees  constituted  the  grove  round  Theword  "highplace,"  ''bemeh  "  2103 

the  temple,  which  was  usually  planted  (1  Sam.  ix.  12;   2  Kings  zxiiL  15),  is 

with  other   trees.      Clemens  therefore  singularly,  though  accidentally,  like  the 

odls  it    ik<ros,    and    gives    the    name  Qreek  fiijfM, — [Q.  W.] 

6f>yiLf   to    the    temenos.      The    courts  ^  The  modem  Egyptians   show  the 

surrounded  by  columns  .are  his  ab\ed.  footstep  of  their  prophet,  in  default  of 

(See  n.  on  ch.  155,  and  the  woodcut  his  sandal,  and  an  impression  in  stone 

there.)     The  court  planted  with  trees  — a  petrified  miracle.     The  dervishes 

seems  to  be  the  "grove"  mentioned  in  at  Old  Cairo  have  the  shoe  of  their 

the  Bible;    €uhreh  (1   Kings  xv.    13).  founder,  which  might  almost  via  for 

aa/Ureh  (Deut.  vii.  5),   plural  <uher6ih.  size    with    the    sandal    of   Perseus. — 

(2  Chron.  xxxiii.  3;   Judg.  iii.   7);   a  [G.  W.] 

word  not  related,   as  some  think,   to  "  Seo  Note  in  Appendix  ch.  tL 
AdhUroiht  nor  to  oaAer,   "ten"   (both 


1 
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matters  which  have  been  mentioned  above  as  in  respect  of 
marriage,  each  Egyptian  taking  to  himself,  like  the  Greeks,  a 
Bingle  wife ; '  but  for  greater  cheapness  of  living  the  marsh-men 
practise  certain  peculiar  customs,  such  as  these  following. 
They  gather  the  blossoms  of  a  certain  water-lily,  which  grows 
in  great  abundance  all  over  the  flat  country  at  the  time  when 
the  Nile  rises  and  floods  the  regions  along  its  banks — the 
Egyptians  call  it  the  lotus  ^^ — they  gather,  I  say,  the  blossoms 


*  There  is  no  instance  on  the  monu-  Its  Arabic  name  is  mt/iir,  or  nUdfer,  or 

luflnta  of  Egypt  of  a  man  having  more  beahfUn ;    the    last    being    the    ancient 

than  one  wife   at  a  time;    nor   does  "pi-sshnn/'  or  pi-shneen,  of  the  hiero- 

Herodotus  say,  as  has  sometimes  been  glyphics.     There    are  two  varieties — 

ittppoaed,  that  this  was  the  custom  of  the  white,  and  that  with  a  bluish  tinse, 

the  other  Egyptians  who  lived  above  or  the  Nymphiea  Ccerulea.    The  Budd- 

the  marsh  country.    Bather  he  implies  hists  of  Tibet  and  others  call  it  nenu^ 

the  contrary.    From  the  superior  treat-  phar.    Though  the  favourite  flower  of 

meot    of  women    throughout    Egypt,  Egypt,  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  hav- 

from  what  we  see  of  their  social  habits,  ing  been  sacred ;   but  the  god  Nofr- 

ind&om  the  queens  being  allowed  to  Atmoo  bore  i(  on  his  head;   and  the 

ascend  the  throne,  it  is  very  impro-  name  mtfar  is  probably  related  to  tio/r, 

habie   that   any  man  had  more  tnan  "good,**  and  connected  with  his  title, 

one  wife.     Diodorus  (i.  80)  says  the  It  was  thought  to  be  a  flower  of  Hades, 

priests  were  only  allowed  one,   while  or  Amenti ;  and  on  it  also  Hippocrates 

the  rest  might  have  any  number;  but  is  often  seated.    He  was  the  Egyptian 

this  is  at  vanance  with   his   account  Aurora,  or  day-spring;  not  the  God  of 

of  the  marriage  contract,   allowing  a  Silence,  as  the  Qreeks  supposed,   but 

woman  the  control  over  her  husband  figured  with  his  finger  in  his  mouth,  to 

(l  27) ;  and,  if  permitted  by  law,  we  show  one  of  the  habits  of  childhood  of 

may   be   certain    that    few    took    ad-  which  he  was  the  emblem.    Hence  be 

vantage  of  it,  since  it  was  forbidden  represented  the  beginning  of  day,   or 

to  the  rich  aristocracy,  and  the  poor  the  rise  and  infancy  of  the  sun,  which 

coold  not  afford  to  enjoy  the  privilege,  was  typically    portrayed   rising   every 

— fO.  W.]  morning  from  that  fiower,  or  from  the 

^  This    Nymphaea   Lotus  grows    in  water ;  and  this  may  have  g^ven  rise  to 

ponds  and  small  channels  in  the  Delta  the  notion  of  Proclua  that  the   lotus 

daring  the  inundation,  which  are  dry  fiower  was  typical  of  the  sun.    Erato- 

dnring  the  rest  of  the  year;  but  it  is  sthenes  also  says  this  son  of  Isis  was  the 

not  found  in   the  Kile  itself.     It  is  "  Ood  of  Day.'^    The  Egyptian  mode  of 

Qssrly  the  same  as  our  white  water-lily,  indicating  sUence  was  by  placing  '*  the 
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of  this  plant  and  dry  them  id  the  sud,  after  which  they  extract 
from  the  centre  of  each  blossom  a  Bubstance  like  the  head  of  a 
poppy,  which  they  crtiah  and  make  into  bread.  The  root  of 
the  lotus  is  likewise  eatable,  and  has  a  pleasant  Bweet  taste :  it 
is  round,  and  abont  the  size  of  an  apple.  There  is  also  another 
speriea  of  the  lily  in  Egypt/  which  grows,  like  the  lotus,  in  the 
river,  and  resembles  the  rose.  The  fruit  springs  up  side  1^ 
side  with  the  blossom,  on  a  separate  stalk,  and  has  almost  exactly 
ihe  look  of  the  comb  made  by  wasps.  It  contains  a  number  of 
seeds,  about  the  size  of  an  olive-stene,  which  aro  good  to  eat: 
and  these  are  eaten  both  green  and  dried.     The  byblus  '  (papy- 


hind  on  the  mouth."     (Cp.  Job  nil.  deni   t^yptlan*,    who   used   to  collect 

d.)    The  fro^  wu  aUo  bii  emblem  "  of  the  amsll  graiiu  of  the  Maembriaiitit- 

autn  M  jet  m  embryo."  ns  Horapollo  mum  ncdijlix-vn  for  tliia  purpose ;  anil 

uid   the  ^TpUan    monumeota   ■hov,  Diodonu  (i.  80)  taya  the    rooti   uid 

The  lotus  flower  wna  almya  presented  stalks    of  water  -  plsjita  were   a   grvst 

to  gueeta  at  an  EjQrptiui  ptu-ty;   and  article  of  food  among  the  lowor  rlinnrn 

garlanda  were   put  ruund   their  heads  of  Esyptians. — [O.  W.] 

End  neclu  ; — the  "  multsque  in  fronte  '  Perhaps  the  Nynyiliaa  Nelumbo,  or 

craroDK."     (Cp.  Hor.  Od.  1.  S6  and  38  ;  A'clumhium,  which  is  oommoD  in  India, 

ii.    7;    iii.    lU;    iv.    11.  Atheneeui,    zv.  but  whirh  grows  DO  lonj^r  in  Ggyp'- 

Ovid.  Fast.  t.  AnacreaD.  ode   iv.)    It  And  the  care  taken  in  planting  it  for- 

is  evident  tbiit  the  lotus  was  not  bor-  mer^y  seems  to  show  it  waa  not  indi- 

rowed  from   India,   as  it  was  th«  fa-  fcenous  in  f^ypt.    Crocoiiilea  and  the 

vouiite     plant    of    Egypt    before    the  Nelumbinm  are  represenled,  with  the 

Hindoos  had  established  their   religion  Nile  god,  on  the  Wge   statue  in  the 

there.  Tstican  at  Rome,  and  in  many  Roman' 

Besides  the  seeds  of  the  lotus,  poor  Elgyptian  sculptures  (see  woodcut);  but 

people  doubtless   used   those  of  other  it  is  remarkable  that  no  repreeentatiun 

plants  for  making  bread,  like  the  mo-  of  the  Nelumbium  occurs  in  the  sculp- 


tons   of  snoioat  Egypt,   though    the  '  This  is  the  Cypena  Papsnu,  which, 

common    Nymptuea   Lotas   oecara    so  like  the   Nelumbium,   is  no  longer  a 

often.     Pliny  calls  it  Colocsaia,  as  well  native   of  Egypt.      It  now  only  giowa 

B«  Cyanon  (zii.  IS).     Of  the  plants  of  in  the  Anapus,  near  Syiscuse,  uid  it  ia 

Egypt,  too  numerous  to  mention  here,  said   to   have    been  found   in  a  atreAm 

see  At.  Eg.  W,  vol.  iv.  p.  !>2  to  S5,  and  on  the  ooaat    of  Syria,   as  in  Pliny  • 

Dr.  Pickering's  Pfajs.  Hist,  of  Uau,  p.  time  (xiii.    11).     Herodotus  is  wrong 

366.  Ac.— [O.  W.]  in  calling  it  an   annual    plant.     The 
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rns),  which  grows  year  after  year  in  the  marshes^  they  pull  up, 
and,  cutting  the  plant  in  two,  reserve  the  upper  portion  for 
other  purposes,  but  take  the  lower,  which  is  about  a  cubit  long, 
and  either  eat  it  or  else  sell  it  Such  as  wish  to  enjoy  the 
byblus  in  full  perfection  bake  it  first  in  a  closed  vessel,  heated 
to  a  glow.  Some  of  these  folk,  however,  live  entirely  on  fish, 
which  are  gutted  as  soon  as  caught,  and  then  hung  up  in  the 
son:  when  dry,  they  are  used  as  food. 

93.  Gregarious  fish  are  not  found  in  any  numbers  in  the 
rivers;  they  frequent  the  lagunes,  whence,  at  the  season  of 
breeding,  they  proceed  in  shoals  towards  the  sea.  The  males 
lead  the  way,  and  drop  their  milt  as  they  go,  while  the  females, 
following  dose  behind,  eagerly  swallow  it  dowD.  From  this 
they  conceive,'  and  when,  after  passing  some  time  in  the  sea, 
they  begin  to  be  in  spawn,  the  whole  shoal  sets  off  on  its  return 
to  its  ancient  haunts.  Now,  however,  it  is  no  longer  the  males, 
but  the  females,  who  take  the  lead :  they  swim  in  front  in  a 
body,  and  do  exactly  as  the  males  did  before,  dropping,  little  by 
little,  their  grains  of  spawn  as  they  go,  while  the  males  in  the 
rear  devour  the  grains,  each  one  of  v^ch  is  a  fish.^    A  portion 


vie  of  ibe  ptih  of  its  triangultf  stalk  every  thing  sown  by  the  brooks."    (Is. 

for   paper    made  it  a    very  valuable  ziz.  7.)    This  prophecy  is  still  more 

plant ;  and  the  right  of  growing  the  remarkable  from  its  declaring  that  the 

best  quality,  and  of  selling  the  papyrus  papyrus  shall  no  longer  grow  in  the 

made  from  it,  belonged  to  the  Govern-  country,  that   it   **  shall  wither,    and 

meat.     It  was  particularly  cultivated  be  driven   away,    and  be   no    more/* 

in  the  Sebennytic  nome,   and  various  Theophrastus  is  correct  in    saying   it 

qualities  of  the  paper  were  made.    It  is  grew  in  shallow  water ;  or  in  marshes, 

evident  that  other  Cyperi,  and  particu-  according  to  Pliny ;  and  this  is  repre- 

larly  the  Cypertts  div€9,  were  sometimes  sented  on  the  monuments,  where  it  is 

confounded  with  the  Papifrua,  or  Byblus  placed  at  the  side  of  a  stream,  or  in 

kieraUcus  of  Strabo;  and  when  we  read  irrigated  lands   (see  woodcut,  No.  III. 

of  Its  being  used  for  mats,  sails,  baskets,  fig.  2,  ch.  77,  note  '  ;  and  the  end  of 

audals,  and  other  conmion   purposes,  CH.  v.  of  the  App.).    Pliny  describes 

ve  may  conclude   that   this  was    an  the  mode  of  malang  Uie  paper  (zui. 

inferior  kind  mentioned  by  Strabo;  and  11),  by  cutting  thin  slices  of  the  pith 

BonMtimes  a  conunon  Cyperus,  which  and  laying  tl^m  in   rows,  and  these 

grew  wild,  as  many  still  do,  was  thus  being  crossed    with    otiier  slices,  the 

employed  in  its  stead.    It  is,  however,  whole  was  made  to    adhere  by  great 

etident  that  a  variety  of  the  Papyrus  pressure.— [G.  W,] 

wae  soused;  men  being  represented  on  '  Aristotle  (de  Gen.    Anim.   ill.   5) 

the  monuments  making  small  boats  of  shows  the  absurdity  of  this  statement, 

it  (see  n.  ^  ch.  96) ;  and  we  may  con-  quoting  Herodotus  by  name,  and  giving 

dude  thii  was  a  coarser  and  smaller  his  exact  words.  C.Miiller  has  strangely 

land  not  adapted  for  paper.    The  best  seen  in  the  passage  a  fragment  of  ffe^ 

wu  grown  with  great  care.    Pliny  says  rodorust    (See  EV.  Hist.  Gr.  ii.  p.  32, 

the  papyrus    was    not    found    about  Fr.  1 1.) 

Alesandna,  because  it  wa^  not  culti-  *  The  male  fish  deposits  the  milt  after 
fdtof  there  ;  and  the  necessity  of  this  the  female  has  deposited  the  spawn,  and 
it  shown  by  Isaiah's  mention  of  **  the  thus  renders  it  prolific.  The  swallow- 
paper  reeds  by  the  brooks  ....  and  ing  of  the  spawn  is  simply  the  act  of 
TOL.  II.  K 
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of  the  spawn  escapes  and  is  not  swallowed  by  the  males,  and  « 
hence  come  the  fishes  which  grow  afterwards  to  maturity. 
When  any  of  this  sort  of  fish  are  taken  on  their  passage  to  the 
sea,  they  are  found  to  have  the  left  side  of  the  head  scarred  and 
bruised ;  while  if  taken  on  their  return,  the  marks  appear  on 
the  right  The  reason  is,  that  as  they  swim  down  the  Nile 
seaward,  they  keep  close  to  the  bank  of  the  river  upon  their 
left,  and  returning  again  up  stream  they  still  ding  to  the  same 
side,  hugging  it  and  brushing  against  it  constantly,  to  be  sure 
that  they  miss  not  their  road  through  the  great  force  of  the 
current.  When  the  Nile  begins  to  rise,  the  hollows  in  the  land 
and  the  marshy  spots  near  the  river  are  flooded  before  any 
other  places  by  the  percolation  of  the  water  through  the  river- 
banks  ;  ^  and  these,  almost  as  soon  as  they  become  pools,  are 
found  to  be  full  of  numbers  of  little  fishes.  I  think  that  I 
understand  how  it  is  this  comes  to  pass.  On  the  subsidence  of 
the  Nile  the  year  before,  though  the  fish  retired  with  the  retreat- 
ing waters,  they  had  first  deposited  their  spawn  in  the  mud 
upon  the  banks ;  and  so,  when  at  the  usual  season  the  water 
returns,  small  fry  are  rapidly  engendered  out  of  the  spawn  of 
the  preceding  year.    So  much  concerning  the  fish. 

94.  The  Egyptians  who  live  in  the  marshes*  use  for  tlie 
anointing  of  their  bodies  an  oil  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  silli- 
cyprium,^  which  is  known  among  them  by  the  name  of  "kiki." 


any  hungry  fish,  male  or  female,  who  rodotua  with  the    inhnbitants   of  the 

happena  to  find  it.    The  bruised  heads  marah-region  ia  probably  owinff  to  the 

are  a  Cable. — [Q.  W.]  important   position  bocupied  by  that 

*  Percolation  supplies   the  wells   in  region  in  the  revolt  of  Inaros,  wmch  the 

the  alluvial  soil,  even  at  the  edge  of  Athenians,  whom  Herodotus  probably 

the   desert ;    but  wherever    there   are  accompanied,   went  to   assist.     While 

any  hollows  and  dry  ponds,  these  are  Inaroe  the  Libyan  attacked  the  Persians 

fiUed,  as  of  old,  by  canals  cut  for  the  in  the  field,  and  with  the  help  of  the 

purpose  of  conveying  the  water  of  the  Athenians  made  himself  master  of  the 

mundation  inland.    The  water  would  greater  part  of  Memphis,  AmyrtsBus  the 

reach  the^  hollows  and  ponds  by  per-  Egyptian,  his  co-conspirator,  established 

eolation,  if  no  canals  were  made;   we  his  authority  over  the  marsh-district, 

know,  however,  that  these  were  much  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  reputed 

more  numerous  in  ancient  than  in  mo-  the   most  warlike    of  the    Egyptians, 

dem  Egypt.  Here  he  maintained  himself  even  ailer 

The  sudden  appearance  of  the  young  the  defeat  of  Inaros  and  his  Athenian 
fish  in  the  ponds  was  simply  owing  to  allies,  who  seem  to  have  made  their  last 
these  bein^  supplied  by  the  c^uoals  stand  in  the  inmiediate  vicinity  of  the 
from  the  nver,  or  by  its  overflowing  marsh-country.  (See  Thucyd.i.  109-110; 
its  banks  (which  it  only  did  in  some  Herod,  ii.  140,  iii.  15,  &c.)  Herodotus, 
few  placea,  long  after  the  canals  had  if  he  accompanied  the  expedition,  would 
been  opened),  and  the  fish  naturally  thus  have  been  brought  into  close  con- 
went  in  at  the  same  time  with  the  water,  tact  with  the  marsh-men. 
— fG^.  W.J  7  This  was  the  Hicinus  coiAmunis,  the 

^  The  mtimate  acquaintance  of  He-  Castor-oil  plant,  or  the  Palma-Christi, 
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To  obtam  this  they  plant^  the  sillicypiiiiin  (which  grows  wild  in 
Greece)  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  by  the  sides  of  the 
lakes,  where  it  produces  &uit  in  great  abundance,  but  with  a 
Yery  disagreeable  smell.  This  fruit  is  gathered,  and  then  bruised 
and  pressed,  or  else  boiled  down  after  roasting :  the  liquid  which 
comes  from  it  is  collected  and  is  found  to  be  unctuous,  and  as 
well  suited  as  olive-oil  for  lamps,  only  that  it  gives  out  an  un- 
pleasant odour. 

95.  The  contrivances  which  they  use  against  gnats,  where- 
with the  country  swarms,  are  the  following.  In  the  parts  of 
Egypt  above  the  marshes  the  inhabitants  pass  the  night  upon 
lofty  towers,*  which  are  of  great  service,  as  the  gnats  are  unable 
to  fly  to  any  height  on  account  of  the  winds.  In  the  marsh- 
coimtry,  where  there  are  no  towers,  each  man  possesses  a  net 
instead.  By  day  it  serves  him  to  catch  fish,  while  at  night  he 
spreads  it  over  tiie  bed  in  which  he  is  to  rest,  and  creeping  in, 
goes  to  sleep  underneath.  The  gnats,  which,  if  he  rolls  himself 
np  m  his  dress  or  in  a  piece  of  muslin,  are  sure  to  bite  through 
the  covering,  do  not  so  much  as  attempt  to  pass  the  net. 

96.  The  vessels  used  in  Egypt  for  the  transport  of  merchan- 
dise are  made  of  the  Acantha  (Thorn),'  a  tree  which  in  its 


in  Anbio  Khanioeh,    It  was  known  by  (Plin.  xv.  3;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  1147.) — 

the  luuDM  of  Croton,  Trizis,  wild-  or  [O.  W.] 

tne*S«aainum,  RicinuB,  and  (according  '  A  similar  practice  is  found  in  the 

to  Diofooridee)  of  o-^crcXi  K^piov,  which  yalley  of  the   Indus.     Sir  Alexander 

V18  doubtless  the  same  as  the  trtWiK^  Bumes,  in  his  memoir  on  that  river 

rpior  of  Herodotus.    It  grew  abund-  (C^eograph.  Joum.  vol.  iii.  p.  113,   et 

mtly,  according  to  Pliny,   as  it    still  seqq.),  says: — "The  people  bordering 

does,  in  Egypt.    The  oil  was  extracted  on  this  part  of   the    Indus — ^between 

either  by  pressing  the  seeds,  as  At  the  Buhker  and  Mitiun   Kote — ^live   during 

pnseDt  day,  when  required  for  lamps,  the  swell  in  houses  elevated  eight  or 

or  by  boiling  them  and  skimming  off  ten  feet  from  the  groimd,  to  avoid  the 

the  dl  that  floated  on  the  surface,  which  damp  and  insects  which  it  occasions. 

vas  thought  better  for  medicinal  pur-  .  .  .  These  bungalows  are  entered  by 

posei.    Puny  was  not  singular  in  his  a  ladder"  (p.  137). 

tMte  when    he   says  (xv.   7),    *<  Cibis  [The  custom  of  sleeping  on  the  flat 

fifidom,  lucemis  utile."     It  was    the  roofis  of  their  houses  is  still  conmion 

plant  that  gave  shade  to  Jonah  (iv.  6)  in  Egypt ;  and  the  small  tower  rising 

--Kik^dn,  mistranslated  "gourd."  The  above  the  roofis  found  in  the  represea- 

^S}1itiaDs  had  many  other  plants  that  tations  of  some  apcient  houses  in  the 

pn>duoed  oil,  the  principal   of  which  sculptures.     The    common   fishing-net 

Were  the  Carthamus  tinctorius  (or  saf-  would  be  a  very  inefficient  protection 

Wer),    the    Sesamum    orientale    (or  against  the  gnats  of   modem  Egypt, 

'^nuim),  flax,  lettuce,  Selgam  or  cole*  though  a  net  doubled  will  often  exclude 

>«ed  (Brassica  oleifera),   and  the  Ba-  flies.— O.  W.] 

pbaous  oleifer  (the  Beemga  of  modem  *  This  was  Pliny's  **  Spina  JEgyptia," 

^^Qbia),  and  even  the  oHve;    though  called  by  Athenaus  "Acantha,"  and 

^   tree    seldom   produced    fruit   in  described  by  him  (xv.  p.  680)  with  a 

^m>t,  except  about  the  Lake  Moeris,  roimd  fruit  on  small  stalks.    It  is  the 

Via   in  the   gardens    of    Alexandria,  modem  Sont,  or  MimoBa  (Acacia)  Nile- 

K  2 
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growth  is  very  like  the  Cyrenuc  lotus,  and  &om  which  there 
exudes  B  gum.  They  cut  a  quantity  of  pl&nks  abont  two  cubits 
in  length  &oin  this  tree,  and  then  proceed  to  their  ahip-building, 
arranging  the  planks '  like  bricks,  and  attaching  them  1^  ties 


tics  i  groTO  of  whioh  are  itill  found  in 
Egrpt,  as  uxording  to  Slrabo,  AthatKui, 

and  othen,  of  old.  Qum-Mabio  is  pro- 
dnoecl  from  it,  u  &om  other  mimoBaa 
or  acacias  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  parti- 
ouWly  tha  (SeSM  or)  Acacia  8^,  and 
the  (I\M  or)  A.  guromifen,  of  the 
deeert.  The  Acacia  Fameaiaaa  (or 
FIttuh)  and  the  A.  lebbak  {lebbekA)  grow 
in  the  nllar  of  the  Nile ;  the  small 
GUgil  (witli  poda  like  oak  apples  and 
aeedi  like  tticM  of  the  SeSleh),  ^hapa 
the  A.  heteroaarpa,  ia  found  in  t^ 
Oaaii;  the  Harrat  (A.  albida),  SeOtm, 
and  Sianr,  moatly  in  the  Ababdeh 
dseert,  and  a  few  of  tlie  two  flnt  at 
Thebeaj  a  amall  one,  called  Oabiad, 
b  found  about  Belbays ;    and  a 


extra  bulwaik  abore  the  gunwale.  In 
the  laige  boats  of  burihan  tlie  plauka 
were  aecored  by  natla  and  bolts,  which 


tire   acacia  (tha   A. 


zatat)   t 


UaL 


banks  of 
la  one  mentioned  hj  PUuy 
,  ibout  Memphis.  By  "Aby- 
luB,"  AthenieuE  means  Abydus.  The 
Shittini  wood  of  Exodus  was  doubtless 
AoBcia  3^&1  {Siydl)  <yt  the  desert. 
"  The  Cyrenaic  lotos  "  here  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  is  probably  the  Tulh, 
not  that  of  the  Lotophagi,  and  ia  dif- 
fwent  tvna  that  of  Pliny  (liii.  17,  19). 
See  my  note  on  Book  iv,  ch,  177. — 
[Q.wr] 

'  The  boats  of  tha  Nile  are  still  built 
with  planks  of  the  xitt.  The  planka, 
arranged  as  Barodotus  states,  like 
bricks,  appear  to  hsTS  been  tied  to 
several  long  stakes,  fastened  to  them 
internally  (No.  L).  Bomathing  of  the 
kind  ia  stiU  done,  when  theiy  raise  an 


msu  are  repreaentad  in  the  paintingi 
driving  into  holes,  prsvioualy  drilleil 
for  tham.  Than  was  also  a  small  kind 
of  punt  or  oaooe,  made  entirely  of  tha 
papyrus,  bound  together  with  bands  of 
the  same  plant  (No.  11.)— the  "veeesla 
of  bulruuieii"  mentioiied  in  Isuah 
xviii.  2  (sea  Fliu.  vi.  23;  vii.  16)  liiL 
1 1  i  Thaophrast.  iv.  9  ;  Plut  de  Is.  i. 
18;  Lacan,  iv.  136);  but  these  were 
not  capable  of  carrying  large  c*rgoei ) 
and  still  less  would  papyrus  ships 
areas  ths  sea  to  the  ble  of  Taprobaoe 
(Ceylon),  ss  Pliny  suppoees  (vi.  2i), 
Thia  mistake  may  have  originated  io 
some  sails  ,aud  ropes  having  bean  made 
of  the  papyrus,  but  theee  were  rarely 
used,  even  on  the  Nile^  In  ona  of 
the  paintir^  at  Eom  el  .Umtw  one  ii 
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to  a  number  of  long  stipes  or  poles  till  the  bull  is  complete, 
when  they  lay  the  croBB-plaaks  on  the  top  from  side  to  side. 
Tbej  give  the  boats  no  ribs,  but  caulk  the  eeants  with  papyrus 
on  (lie  inside.     Each  has  a  single  rudder,'  which  is  driren 


.  A  Bail,  which  might  ba  aU^  vith  oolouMd  dsrioM  worked  or 

mada  of  the  japjroB  rind,  uid  which  painted  on  Ihsm,  ahould  be  found  on 

upean  to  fold  up  like  those  of  the  the  moDomenta  at  leait  aa  earlj'  a»  the 

OuDMS  (No.   III.},   and  the   mart  ii  18th  and   leth  dnurtiee,  ii  not  tUT- 

doabls,  which  WW  usu&l  in  Urge  boata  primng,  aiiKe  the  Berpti&iu  wore  noted 

in  the  time  of  the  4th  and  other  early  at  a  jnj  remote  period  for  the  manu- 


■xpoited  nilcloth  to  Fhceoicia.     (Etak.  freqaently  found  in  the  tomha.    Thia 

ctrii.  T.)    Bempen  (HsrodoC.  vii.  2b)  laat  was  probably  the  kind  meet  gena- 

ud  palm  ropea  are  sJso  shown  by  the  tally  used  in  Egypt,  and  ii  atill  rery 

mramnanta  to  have  been  adopted  for  common  there,  as  the  cocoa-nut  ropea 

■U  the  twUUing  of  boata.    The  prones  are  in  India.— [O.  W.] 

ofiDakiDg  them  ia  found  at  Bern  Haaaan  >   The  large  boata  had  nnerallT  a 

fi  at  Thebei ;  and  ropea  made  &om  aingle  rudder,  which   reaembled  a  long 

tba  atrong  fibre  of  the  palm-tiee  are  oar,  and  tniTeraed  on  a  beam  at  the 
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strai^t  tlirough  the  keel.  The  mast  is  a  piece  of  acantha- 
woody  and  the  sails  are  made  of  papyrus.  These  boats  caimot 
make  way  against  the  current  unless  there  is  a  brisk  breeze ; 
they  are,  therefore,  towed  up-stream  from  the  shore:*  down- 
stream they  are  managed  as  follows.  There  is  a  raft  belonging 
to  each,  made  of  the  wood  of  the  tamarisk,  fastened  together 
with  a  wattling  of  reeds ;  and  also  a  stone  bored  through  the 
middle  about  two  talents  in  weight.  The  raft  is  fastened  to  the 
vessel  by  a  rope,  and  allowed  to  float  down  the  stream  in  front, 
while  the  stone  is  attached  by  another  rope  astern,^  The  result 
is,  that  the  raft,  hurried  forward  by  the  current,  goes  rapidly 
down  the  river,  and  drags  the  "  baris  "  (for  so  they  call  this  sort 
of  boat)  ^  after  it ;  while  the  stone,  which  is  pulled  along  in 


stem,    instanceB   of    which   occur   in  the  stone  in  coming  down  the  stream, 

many  ooontries  at  the   present    day ;  to  impede  the  boat,  which  is  done  by 

but  many  had  two   rudders,   one    at  suspending  it  from  the  stem,  while  the 

eadi  aide,   near  the  stem,   suspended  t^amarisk.  raft  before  the  head  is  dis- 

at  the  g^unwale  (see  cut  No.  I.  in  n. ',  pensed  with.     The  contriTance  Hero- 

ch.  96)  or  slung  from  a  post,  as  a  pivot,  dotus  mentions  was  not  so  much  to 

on  which  it  turned.    The  small-sized  increase  the  speed  as  to  keep  the  boat 

boats  of  burthen  were    mostly  fitted  straight,  by  offering  a  large  and  buoyant 

with  two  rudders  ;   and  one  instance  object  to  the  stream.    When  the  rowers 

occurs  of  three  on  the  same  side.    On  are    tired,   and  boats  are  allowed  to 

the  rudder,  as  on  the  bows  of  the  boat,  float  down,  they  turn  broadside  to  the 

was  painted  the    eye  (a  custom  still  stream ;  and  it  was  to  prevent  this  that 

rstained  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  stone  and  tamarisk  raft  were  applied. 

China),  but  tiie  Egyptians  seem  to  have  — [O.  W.] 

confined  it  to  the  funeral  ftom.  The  *  A  practice  almost  entirely  similar 
boats  always  had  one  mast  at  the  time  is  described  by  Col.  Chesney  as  pre- 
Herodotus  was  in  Egypt ;  but  it  may  be  vailing  to  this  day  on  the  Euphrates, 
doubted  if  it  was  of  tiie  heavy  acantha  Speaung  of  the  hifah,  or  round  river- 
wood,  which  could  with  difficulty  have  boat  (of  which  a  representation  waa 
heea  found  sufficientlv  long  and  s&aight  given,  vol.  i.  p.  268),  he  says: — "  These 
for  the  purpose ;  and  fir- wood  was  too  boats  in  descending  the  river  have  a 
weU  known  in  Egypt  not  to  be  em-  bundle  of  hurdles  attached,  which  float 
ployed  for  masts.  Woods  of  various  in  advance,  and  a  stone  of  the  weight 
rue  kinds  were  imported  into  E^^ypt  of  two  talents  drags  along  the  bottom 
from  very  distant  countries  as  early  as  to  guide  them."  (voL  ii.  p.  640.) 
the  time  of  the  18th  dynasty ;  and  deal  '  .ffischylus  had  used  this  word  be- 
wu  then  used  for  all  common  pur-  fore  Herodotus  as  the  proper  term  for 
poses,  as  weU  as  the  native  sycamore,  an  Egyptian  boat.  Cf.  Suppl.  815  and 
The  htdls  of  boats  were  even  sometimes  858.  He  had  also  poetically  extended 
made  of  deal ;  and  it  would  have  been  it  to  the  whole  fleet  of  Xerxes  (Pers. 
stnnge  if  they  had  not  discovered  how  555).  Euripides  used  it  as  a  foreign 
much  more  it  was  adapted  for  the  term.  (Cf.  Iph.  in  Aulid.  297.  fiap- 
masts.  In  the  time  of  the  4th,  6th,  fidpovs  $dpi9as,)  Afterwards  it  came 
and  other  early  dynasties  the  mast  was  to  be  a  mere  variant  for  ttKoTov.  (See 
double ;  but  this  was  given  up  as  cum-  Blomfield's  note  on  .^schyl.  Pers. 
broua,  and  was  not  used  after  the  ac-  559.) 

cession  of  the  18th,  or  even  of  the  12th        [I  had  supposed  Baris  to  mean  *'Boat 

dynasty.— [O.  W.]  of  the  Sun.^'    (At,  Eg.  vol.  v.  p.  413, 

'  The    custom    of   towing    up   the  note.)     Baris    has    erroneously    been 

stream  is  the  same  at  present  in  Egypt;  derived  from  Bai,  a  "  palm  branch," 

but  ib»  modem  boatmen  make  use  of  which  had  certainly  this  meaning  (and 
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the  wake  of  the  Teeeel,  end  lies  deep  in  the  wat«r,  heepe  ihe 
boat  Btraight.     There  are  a  vast  iramber  of  these  Teaeels  in 


],  >  "  boat,"  ii  a  di&rent 
B  Oraek  would  write  it 
with  a  3,  or  vrta.  The 
name  Buii  u  used  by 
PluUrch  (de  Is.  1.  18, 
lUDblicbua  da  Uyat. 
*.  6,  ch.  T.Xand  others. 
Thtra  wai  an  EgyptUa 
boat  with  a  cabin,  called 
b;  Strabo  H   ' 


pp.  1131.5^  uaed  bj 
the  governora  of  oto- 
Tincee  for  vidting  Up- 
per Egypt ;  and  a  aimi- 
lar  one  waa  employed 
in  the  funeral  proces- 
aiona  on  the  aaored 
Lake  of  the  Dead  (Mu. 
I.).     There  wa*   alao  a 
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Egypt,   and   aome   of  them   are   of  man^  thonBaud  talents' 
burthen.* 


amall  Had  of  boat,  irith  ■  cabin  or  great  heigtit  and  bim,  and  eiea  common 

a.^wmng,  in  which  gmtlemen  w«re  lowed  market  boats  were  fumubed  with  them, 

bTthorMTTanta  upon  the  lakM  in  their  and  Buffideatl;  roomy  to  hold  cattle 

pJeumre  grounds    (No.  11.)     But  all  and  variou*  good*  (.Ko.  IV.).— [Q.  W,] 
tfaeir  large  boat*  had  csbinis,  often  of 


*  The  an)  of  boata  on  the  VUe  yariea  times  ther  ware  '  remarkable  both  for 

DOW  u  of  old  ;  and  aome  nied  for  carry-  length  and  height  i  one  built  by  Pto- 

iDg  com,  which  can  only  navigate  the  lemy   Philopator   baling  40  banks   of 

NUe  daring   the  inundation,  ore  rated  oars,  and  mearariug  2B0  cubits  (about 

St  from  SOOO  to  tSOO  ardebs,   or  about  iTS  feet)  in  length,  3S  in  breadth,  and 

10,000  to  34,000  bushels'  burthen.  The  4S  enbits  (about  63  feet)  in  height,  or 

■hips  of  war  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  bi  from  the  keel  to  the  top  of  the  poop, 

wrere  not  geutr^}'  of  great  size,  at  ledst  which  carried  400  aailon,  besides  4000 

in  the  early  times  of  Uie  ISth  and  19th  rowers,  and  near  3000  soldiers.    (Flut. 

dynsaties,  when  they  had  a  siDgle  row  Vit.  Demet.  Athen.  Deipn.  v.  p.  304; 

of  finm  20  to  44  or  50  oan,  ud  were  Flioy.  vii.  56,  who  mentions  one  of  40, 

Bmilar  to  the  "  long  ships  "  and  rtm)-  and  another  of  SO  bsnksof  oars.)    Athe- 

irimpti  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  galleys  nseus  says  Fhilopator  built  another,  used 

of  ths  Hedlterrsnsan  daring  the  middle  on  the  Nile,  half  a  stadium  (about  300 

agea.  Some  were  of  much  larger  dimen-  feet)  long,  upwards  of  40  cubits  broad, 

■ioDi.    Diodorus  mentiona  one  of  cedar,  and  nearly  30  high  :  and  "the  number 

alcdieated  by  Seaoatra  to  the  god  of  belonging  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  ex- 

liebaa,  measuring   2B0  cubits    (from  oeeded  those  of  any  other  king  (t.  p. 

420  to  4TB  fsM)  in  length  ;  and  in  later  303),  be  haTing  two  of  30  banks,  one 
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97.  When  the  Nile  overflows,  the  country  is  converted  into  a 
sea,  and  nothing  appears  but  the  cities,  which  look  like  the 
islands  in  the  Egean.'^  At  this  season  boats  no  longer  keep  the 
course  of  the  river,  but  sail  right  across  the  plain.  On  the 
voyage  from  Naucratis  to  Memphis  at  this  season,  you  pass  dose 
to  the  pyramids,^  whereas  the  usual  course  is  by  the  apex  of  the 


of  20,  four  of  14,  two  of  12,  fourteen  of 
11,  thirty  of  9,  thirty-seven  of  7,  five 
of  6,  aeventeen  quinqueremee,  and 
more  than  twice  that  number  of  qua- 
driremes,  triremee,"  &c.  He  also  de- 
BcribeB  Hiero*B  ship  of  20  banks,  sent  as 
a  present  to  Ptolemy  (v.  pp.  206,  207). 
It  is  singular  that  no  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
Greek,  or  Roman  monument  represents 
a  galley  of  more  than  one,  or  at  most 
two  tiers  of  oars,  except  a  Roman 
painting  found  in  the  Orti  Famesiani, 
which  gives    one  with  three,   though 


triremes  and  quinqueremes  were   the 
most  generally  employed. — [G.  W.] 

7  This  is  perfectly  true ;  and  it  stiU 
happens  in  those  years  when  the  in- 
\mdation  is  veiy  high.  Though  Savary 
and  others  suppose  the  water  no  longer 
rises  as  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  and 
foretell  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  in- 
undation, it  has  been  satisfactory  to 
see  the  villages  as  described  by  the 
historian,  as  late  as  a.d.  1848.  Seneca 
savB,  "Majorque  ketitia  gentibus,  quo 
mmuB  terrarum  suarum  vident."   (Nat 


No.  I. 


Qttsest.  iv.  2.)  It  is  during  these  high  ^  When  the  Nile  is  at  that  height, 
inundations  that  we  see  the  peasants  boats  can  go  across  country,  as  He- 
rescuing  their  cattle  from  the  flooded  rodotus  states,  without  keeping  to  the 
lands,  as  described  in  the  old  paintings,  stream.  As  Herodotus  says  that  in 
— [G.  W.]  sailing  to  Naucratis  from  the  Canopic 


No.lJ. 
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Delta,  and  the  city  of  Cercasoros.'  You  can  sail  also  from  the 
maritime  town  of  Canobns  across  the  flat  to  Naucratis,  passing 
by  the  cities  of  Anthylla^  and  Archandropolis. 

98.  The  former  of  these  cities,  which  is  a  place  of  note,  is 
assigned  expressly  to  the  wife  of  the  ruler  of  Egypt  for  the  time 
being,  to  keep  her  in  shoes.^  Such  has  been  the  custom  ever 
since  Egypt  fell  under  the  Persian  yoke.  The  other  city  seems 
to  me  to  have  got  its  name  of  Archandropolis  from  Archander 
the  Phthian,  son  of  Achseus,^  and  son-in-law  of  Danaus.  There 
might  certainly  have  been  another  Archander ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
the  name  is  not  Egyptian.* 

99.  Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  Egypt  from  my  own  observa- 
tion, relating  what  I  myself  saw,  the  ideas  that  I  formed,  and 
the  results  of  my  own  reseftrches.  What  follows  rests  on  the 
accomits  given  me  by  the  Egyptians,  which  I  shaU  now  repeat, 
adding  thereto  some  particulars  which  fell  under  my  own  notice. 

The  priests  said  that  Men  was  the  first  king  of  Egypt,^  and 


mouth  you  pass  by  Anthylla  and  was  the  costom  of  the  Persiaxi  kings 
Archandropolis,  it  is  clear  that  these  to  assign  the  revenues  of  towns  as  pin- 
towns  stood  to  the  west  of  the  Canopio  money  to  the  queens  (Xenoph.  Anao.  i. 
branch.— [O.  W.]  4,  9;  Plato,  Alcibiad.  I.  p.  123.  C),  and 
*  See  aboTe,  note  S  ch.  17.  they  readily  transferred  those  of  the 
^  The  neighbourhood  of  Anthylla  Egyptians  to  their  own ;  but  Herodotus 
^w  celebrated  for  its  wine,  probably  seems  to  say  it  was  only  after  the  Persian 
from  the  soil  being  light.  It  stood  to  conquest  that  the  revenues  of  Anthylla 
the  west  of  the  Canopio  branch,  not  at  were  so  applied.  See  Cio.  Verr.  iii.  33, 
(}yn«oopolis,  as  Larcner  supposes,  but  and  compare  Com.  Nep.  Vit.  Themlst. 
further  inland.    On  the  wines  of  Egypt,  10.— [G.  W.l 

Me  notes  on  chs.   18,   37,  and  60. —        '  It  would  perhaps  be  more  natural 

[0.  W.l  to  render  this  passage,    "  Archander, 

'  AthensBus  (i.  p.   33  F)  says   "  to  the  son  of  Phthius,  and  grandson  of 

find  her  in  girdlea  *'   (or  drass).    Plato  Achsdus  ; "    but    as     Pausanias    makes 

uses  the  same  expression  when  he  says  Archander  the  son  of  Achseus  and  a   * 

"a  territory  in  Persia  was  set  apsurt  Phthian,    since    he   brings   him    from 

for  and  called  the  Queen's  gircUCf  an*  Phthidtis  to  the  Peloponnese  (Achaic. 

other  for  her  veil,  and  others  for  the  i.  §  3),  and  as  the  words  of  Herodotus 

'QBt  of  her  apparel."    The  revenues  of  will  bear  the  meaning  given  in  the  text, 

^  Lake  Moeris,   which  were  settled  it  seems  best  to  translate  him  in  this 

on  the  queens  of  Egypt  for  the  pur-  way.    According  to  Pausanias  (L  s.  c.) 

chtte  of  ointments,  jewels,  and  other  Archander  married  Scea,  the  daughter 

ohjecta   connected   with   the    toilette,  of  Danaus,  and  had  a  son  whom  he 

^mounted,  as  Diodorus  says  (i.  52),  to  called   Metanastes,   in  memory  of  his 

^  talent  every  day  (see  note  "  on  ch,  change  of  country. 
*j|9);  which,   added  to  those  of  An-        ^  This  remark  of  Herodotus  is  very 

^yUfli  would  be  a  handsome  allowance  just,    and    Archander    was    doubtless 

for  ** pin-money"    But  a  talent  could  corrupted  by  the  Qreeks  from    some 

not  have  been  raised  daily  from  that  Egyptian  name.— [G.  W.] 
0^  fishery,  and  it  would  more    pro-        *  Manetho,  Eratosthenes,  and  other 

°^ij  include  aU  those  in  E^gypt,  if  it  writers,  agree  with  Herodotus  that  Mdn 

^^^  necessary  to  believe  that  such  a  or  Menes  (the  Mna,  or  M^nai,  of  the 

*ttm  Was  allowed  to  the   queens.    It  monuments)    was    the    first    Egyptian 
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tliat  it  was  he  who  raised  the  dyke  which  protects  Memphis  from 
the  inimdatious  of  the  Nile.  Before  his  time  the  river  flowed 
entirely  along  the  sandy  range  of  hills  which  skirts  Egypt  on 
the  side  of  Libya.  He,  however,  hy  hsnking  Qp  the  river  at 
the  bend  which  it  forms  about  a  hundred  furlongs  soath  of 
Memphis,*  laid  the  ancient  channel  dry,  while  he  dug  a  new 
course  for  the  stream  half-way  between  the  two  lines  of  hills. 
To  this  day,  the  elbow  which  the  Nile  forma  at  the  point  where 
it  is  forced  aside  into  the  new  channel  is  guarded  with  the 
greatest  care  by  the  Persians,  and  strengthened  every  year ;  for 
if  the  river  were  to  hxast  out  at  this  place,  and  pour  over  the 
mound,  there  would  be  danger  of  Memphis  being  completely 
overwhelmed  by  the  fiood.  Hen,  the  first  king,  having  tbns, 
hj  taming  the  river,  made  the  tract  where  it  used  to  ran,  dry 
land,  proceeded  in  the  first  place  to  build  the  city  now  called 
Memphis,^  which  lies  in  the  narrow  part  of  I^gypt ;  after  which 
he  farther  excavated  a  lake  outside  the  town,  to  the  north  and 
west,  communicating  with  the  river,  which  was  itself  the  eastern 
boundary.    Besides  these  works,*  he  also,  the  priests  said,  built 


king  1  uld  th»  is  oonflrmed  by  the  liite  '  The  early  foundation  of  MemphU  it 

of  the  MeDUionium,  or  BemeMum,  at  proTed  b;  the  namee  of  the  kings  of  the 

Thebes,  Uld  b j  the  Turiii  oldest    djxaabea    being    found    theie; 

pBpyniB.      The  gods  were  rad  the  precedence  of  the  upper  oountry 

I  said  to  hsTe  reigned  before  msy  have  been  owing  to  Meuss  being 

I  Menes,  wbich  aome  explain  from  This,  ■  dty  of  the  Thebaid  new 

I  by  supposing  them  the  col-  Abydus,  to  which  Thebes  succeeded  M 

I  l^HS   of  priests  of   those  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt.     Pbtsh,  or 

I  deities.    Menes  is  called  by  Vulcan,    was   the  god  of  Memphis,  te 

Manetho  a  "  Thinite."    At-  whom  the  great  temple  wss  erected  by 

'  ter  bis  reign  the  kiagdom  Manes.    The  lake  was  the  one  OD  whien 

appears  to  haTe  been  divided,  and  the  the  funeral  oeremomes  were  performed, 

remaining  kings  of  the  1st  and  Znd  dv-  snd  which  the  dead  crossed  on  the  way 

nasties  reigned  in  Upper  Egypt,  while  to  the  tombs,  as  at  Thebes  ;  and  this, 

the  3rd  and  4th  ruled  at  Memphis;  aa  as  Diodorus  ssys  (i.  93,   96),   wss  tbs 

Dr.  Hincks  and  Mr.  Stuart  Poole  have  origin  of  the  Acheniaian  li^e  of  th* 

suggested.    See   Hist.   Not.   App.   CH.  Qreeks,  which  he  seems  to  think  wss 

viii.  andTn.P.E.W.  pp.  29,  31,  andSS.  called  AcherueiaatHemphiB.  Thename 

— fG.  W.l  o(  Hemphis  was  Manotre,  or  Man-nofr, 

*  The  dyke  of  Menes  was  probably  "  the  plaoe  [or  baven)  of  good  men," 

near  the  modem  Kafr  et  lyit.  It  miles  according  to  Plutarch  (s.  21),  ot  "llie 

south   ot  mti-alttnnji,  where  the  Niln  abodeof  the  good  one,"  meaning  Osiris; 

takes    a  considerable  bend,  and  front  and  this  has  been  retained  in  the  Coptie 

which   point  it  would  [it  the  previous  Mefi,  Memfl,  Menofre,  and  Panouf,  and 

direction   of  its  course  continued)  run  in  the  modem  Hanouf  of  the  Delta,    ft 

immediately  below   the  Libyan  moun-  was  also  called  the  "  land  of  the  pyn- 

taina,  and  over  the  site  of  Memphis,  r-'-* "    — '    " "'    **—  —'^'■'■~   ~-"  '  ""■ 

Calculating  from  the  outside  of  Mem-  ' 

Ehis,  tbia  bend  agrees  exactly  with  the  ■ 
undred  stadia,  or  nearly  11}  English 

miles,  Jf  if  rotoiny  being  about  the  centre    i.uv»_%... — j 

of  the  old  city.     No  traces   of  theee  His  name  is  only  mentioned  on  those  of 

dykee  are  now  seen.— [O.  W.]  a  much  later  date.    The  names  o'  "" 
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the  temple  of  Ynlcan  which  stands  within  the  city,  a  vast  edifice, 
very  worthy  of  mention.     • 

100.  Next,  they  read  me  from  a  papyros,  the  names  of  three 
hmidred  and  thirty  monarchs,'  who  (they  said)  were  his  sno- 
oesBors  upon  the  throna  In  this  number  of  generations  there 
were  eighteen  Ethiopian  kings,^  and  onequeen  who  was  a  native ; 


kiogs  of  the  4th  dynasty  are  at  the  little  more  than  300  kings  firom  Menes 
Pyniniday  and  of  the  6th  mostly  in  to  the  end  of  the  18th  dynasty,  though 
Lower  and  Middle  Egypt ;  the  3rd,  4th,  his  numbers  are  very  uncertain,  and  ms 
and  6th  being  Memphites.  Those  of  summation  comes  within  four  of  Afri- 
the  Enentefe  (or  Ntentefs),  and  others  oanus.  At  all  events  it  is  evident  that 
of  the  9th  Heracleopolite  dynasty,  are  the  330  kings  cannot  be  calculated  from 
foond  at  Thebes  and  elsewhere ;  parti-  Menes  to^Amun-ih-he  III.  (the  Moeris  of 
calarly  at  Hermonthis.  The. 9th  was  the  Labyrinth,  and  the  Lamaris  of  Ma- 
contemporary  with  part  of  the  5th,  the  netho).  As  there  are  only  204  kings 
6th,  11th,  and  12th;  and  the  monu-  from  Menes  to  Lamaris,  the  4th  king 
meets  of  the  kings  of  the  two  last  are  of  the  12th  dynasty,  and  far  lees  if  con- 
found at  Thebes.  Osirtasen  I.,  the  temporaneousness  be  allowed  for,  and 
leader  of  the  12th,  ruled  the  whole  of  though  Amun-di-he  IIL  was  the  real 
Egypt,  and  it  was  while  this  Dioepolite  Mceris  bf  the  Labyrinth,  these  calcuh- 
dynasty  ruled  that  the  Shepherds  came  tions  of  time  were  not  made  to  him,  but 
into  Ejgypt  and  obtained  possession  of  to  a  much  later  reign, — the  fixed  chro- 
Hemphis.  During  the  reign  of  the  nological  period  Of  Menophres,  who  by 
13th  they  extended  their  conquests  into  mistake  has  been  confounded  with 
the  Thebaid,  when  the  Egyptian  kings  Moeris.  (See  notes  on  chs.  13  and  124.) 
took  refuge  in  Ethiopia,  where  their  The  Sesostris  who  came  "  after  them " 
namss  are  found ;  and  it  was  not  till  could  not  be  Sesostris  of  the  12th  dy- 
the  aooesaion  of  the  18th  that  Amosis,  nasty,  as  he  reigned  before  Amun-m- 
the  leader  of  that  dynasty,  expelled  the  he  III.  (the  real  Mcsris)  ;  and  this  must 
Shepherds  from  Egypt,  and  made  the  refer  to  the  later  (supposed)  Sesostris, 
whole  country  into  one  kingdom.  (See  or  Sethos,  whose  exploits,  together  with 
Hist.  Not.  in  App.  ch.  viii.)— [Q.  W.l  those  of  his  son  Remeses  II.,  have  been 
*  That  is  from  Menes  to  Moeris,  wno  attributed  to  one  king,  under  the  name 
bad  noi  been  dead  900  years,  when  He-  of  Sesostris.  See  note  ^  on  cK  102. — 
rodotus  was  in  £gT|>t  about  b.  c.  455  [G.  W.] 

(sapra,  ch.  13).    This  would  make  the  ^  The  intermarriages  of  the  Egyptian 

date  of  Mceris  less  than  1350  B.a,  and  and  Ethiopian  royal  families  may   be 

might  correspond  with  the  era  ofMen*  inferred  from  the  sculptures.     "The 

ophres  B.G.  1322,  who  seems  to  be  the  royal  son  of  Kusb'*  (Cush,  or  Ethiopia) 

kung  he  here  calls  Moeris,  the  Mendes  of  is  also  often  mentioned,  sometimes  hold- 

Biodorus  (i.  61  and  97).     The  name  ing  the  office  of  flabellum-bearer  on  the 

Monis  was  evidently  attributed  to  seve-  right  of  a  Pharaoh  ;  though  this  title 

nl  kings  (see  note  on  ch.   13).     The  of  "royal  son"  probably  belonged  to 

Moans  nere  mentioned  could  not  have  Egyptian  princes  who  were  viceroys  of 

lived  before  the  founders  of  the  Pyra-  Ethiopia ;  foreign  princes  being  merely 

mids  and  the  first  Sesostris ;  the  330  styled  "  chiefs."     But  the  Ethiopians 

kiQ^i  should  therefore  include  all  the  w^  sat  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  may 

kings  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties  to  the  have  claimed  their  right  either  as  de- 

time  of  Menophres,  and  this  being  the  scendants  of  those  princes,  or  through 

gnnt  Egyptian  era  will  account  for  the  intermarriages  with  daughters  of  the 

reign  of  that  king  hein^  mentioned  so  Pharaohs.   The  eighteen  Ethiopian  kings 

often  as  one  from  which  they  dated  were  probably  the  early  Sabacoe  of  the 

CToats.     The  number   of   830    kings,  13th  dynasty,  one  of  whose  names  is 

which  s|>pears  also  to  be  given  by  we  found  on  a  statue  in  the  Isle  of  Argo, 

Turin  papyrus,  was  evidently  taken  from  and  another  at  Semneh,   in  Ethiopia, 

the  mxm  of  all  the  reigns  to  the  end  of  who  ruled  there  ;while  the  Shepherds 

the  18th  dynasty,  or  to  the*  accession  were  in  Egypt.    It  was  this  right  of  the 

of  Barneses  IL    Eusebius  indeed  gives  female  members  of  the  royal  family  to 
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all  the  rest  were  kings  and  Egyptians.  The  queen  bore  the  same 
name  as  the  Babylonian  princess,  namely,  Nitocris.^  They  said 
that  she  succeeded  her  brother ;  ^  he  had  been  king  of  Egypt, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  his  subjects,  who  then  placed  her  upon 
the  throne.  Bent  on  avenging  his  death,  she  devised  a  cunning 
scheme  by  which  she  ^Bstroyed  a  vast  number  of  Egyptians. 
She  constructed  a  spacious  underground  chamber,  and,  on  pre- 
tence of  inaugurating  it,  contrived  the  following : — ^Inviting  to  a 
banquet  those  of  the  Egyptians  whom  she  knew  to  have  had 
the  chief  share  in  the  murder  of  her  brother,  she  suddenly,  as 
they  were  feasting,  let  the  river  in  upon  them,  by  means  of  a 
secret  duct  of  large  size.  This,  and  this  only,  did  they  tell  me 
of  her,  except  that,  when  she  had  done  as  I  have  said,  she  threw 
herself  into  an  apartment  full  of  ashes,  that  she  might  escape 
the  vengeance  whereto  she  would  otherwise  have  been  exposed. 
101.  The  other  kings,  they  said,  were  personages  of  no  note 
or  distinction,*  and  left  no  monuments  of  any  account,  with  the 


the  throne  that  led  so  many  foreigners 
who  had  married  Egyptian  princesses  to 
assert  their  claims,  some  of  which  were 
8ucces8£ul. — [G.  W.] 

>  The  fact  of  Nitocris  having  been 
an  early  Egyptian  qaeen  is  proved  in 
her  name,  Neitakri,  occurring  in  the 
Turin  Papyrus,  and  as  the  last  sovereign 


of  Kanetho's  6th  dynasty.  There  was 
another  Nitocris  of  the  26th  dynasty 
written  Neitakri,  with  the  usual  name 
of  the  Goddess  Neith.  Eratosthenes 
translates  Nitocris  "Minerva  Yictrix." 
It  is  remarkable  that  Nitocris  of  the 
26th  dynasty  lived  about  the  same  time 
as  the  Babylonian  queen.  The  name  is 
perfectly  Egyptian.  The  queen  of 
Psammetichus  III.,  a  daughter  of  his 
predecessor,  had  the  same  name  as  the 
(supposed)  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  and 


it  is  not  impossible  that  the  famous 
Nitocris  may  have  been  another  of  the 
same  name  and  family,  demanded  in 
marriage  by  the  king  of  Babylon  on  his 
invasion  of  Egypt.  See  note  on  ch.  177, 
and  historical  notice  in  the  Appendix. 
-FG.  W.] 

*  This  would  seem  to  be  Menthesoy- 
phis  II.,  the  fifth  king  of  Manetho's  6th 
dynasty,  who  reigned  only  a  year. 

*  Their  obscurity  was  owing  to  Egypt 
being  part  of  the  time  imder  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Shepherds,  who,  finding 
Egypt  divided  into  several  Iringdoms, 
or  principalities,  invaded  the  country, 
and  succeeded  at  length  in  dispossessing 
the  Memphite  kings  of  their  territoriee. 
Their  invasion  seems  to  have  originated 
in  some  claim  to  the  throne,  probably 
through  previous  marriages.  This  would 
account  for  their  being  sometimes  in 
alliance  with  the  kings  of  the  rest  of 
the  country ;  for  their  conquest  having 
been  made  V  without  a  battle,"  as  Ha- 
netho  says;  and  for  its  not  having 
weakened  the  power  of  Eg3rpt,  which 
that  of  a  foreign  enemy  would  have 
done.  They  came  into  Egypt  about 
the  beginning  of  the  12th  d^iiasty,  but 
did  not  extend  their  domimon  beyond 
Lower  Egypt  till  the  end  of  that  dynasty. 
They  then  ruled  contemporaneously 
with  the  7th,  8th,  10th,  13th,  and  14th 
dynasties,*till  at  length  the  whole  of  the 
Egyptian  power  becoming  vested  in  one 
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exception  of  the  last,  who  was  named  Moeris.'^  He  left  several 
memorials  of  his  reign — the  northern  gateway  of  the  temple  of 
Ynlcan,  the  lake  exeayated  by  his  orders,  whose  dimensions  I 
shall  give  presently,'  and  the  pyramids  built  by  him  in  the  lake, 
the  size  of  which  will  be  stated  when  I  describe  the  lake  itseK 
wherein  they  stand  Such  were  his  works :  the  other  kings  left 
abeolutely  nothing. 

102.  Passing  over  these  monarchs,  therefore,  I  shaU  speak  of 
the  king  who  reigned  next,  whose  name  was  Sesostns.''    He,  the 


natiTe  king  Ames  (called  Amosis  and  the  App.)    Eusebios  (Chron.  p.27)  says 

TethmosiB  by  Manetho  and  Josephus),  PhoBnix  and  Cadmus  going  from  Egyp- 

who  ma  the  first  of  the  18th  dynasty,  tian  Thebes    reigned    over    Tyre    and 

the  Shepherds  were  driven  out  of  the  Sidon,  which  might  apply  to  the  ezpul- 

oountiy,  and  the  Theban  or  Diospolite  sion  of  the    **  Phcsmoian    Shepherds  " 

IdpgB  ruled  the  whole  of  Egypt.     It  is  from  Egypt,  and  the  relatioiuhip    of 

itill  uncertain  of  what  race  uie  Shep-  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  is  pointed  out  by  a 

herdBwere.  Some  are  called  by  Manetho  pedigree  in  Apollodorus  (Bibl.  ii.  1,  4); 

Phomicians.    (See  Historical  Notice  in  who  adds  that,  according  to  Euripides, 

Neptune  ss  Ubya. 


Agenor,  King  of  Phcenlda.  Belna  as  Andiinoe,  daughter  of  Nllos. 

I 


iEgyptua.  Duiatia. 


Cepheos  and  Phineus  were  also  sons  of  Remeses  being  from  63  to  66  years) ; 
Belns  and  Anchinocw — [Q.  W.]  and  by  the  age  of  Remeses ;  and  the 
'  See  note  *  on  ch.  13,  and  note  '  on  sculj^ures  at  Kamak  show  that  he  ao- 
gL  100.  companied  his  father  in  his  early  cam- 
'  Infra,  ch.  149.  paigns.    It  seems  too  that  in  the  first 
^  The  original  Sesostris  was  the  first  Sesostris  two  kings,  Osirtasen  I.  and 
king  of  the  12th  dynasty,  Osirtasen,  or  III.,  were  comprehended  ;    as   several 
Sesortasen  I.,  who  was  the  first  great  were  under  the  name  of  Mosris.    Strabo 
Egyptian  conqueror;  but  when  Osirei  (xv.  p.  978")  makes  Sesostris  and  even 
or  Sethi  (Sethos),  and  his  son  Remeses  Tearcon  (Tu*haka)  both  go  into  Europe. 
II.  surpassed  the  exploits  of  their  pre-  The  great  victories  over  the  Scythians 
decesBor,  the  name  of  Sesostris  became  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  early 
confounded  with  Sethos,  and  the  con-  Sesostris,  though  some  ruins  near  old 
quests  of  that  king,  and  his  still  greater  Kossayr  (see  n.  ch.  158)  prove  that  in 
ion,  were  ascribed  to  the  original  Sesos-  the  reign  of  Amun-di-he  II.,  who  reigned 
tria.     This  explains   the    assertion  of  for  a  short  time  contemporaneouslv  with 
Dicaearcbus  that  Sesostris  was  the  sue-  Osirtasen  I.,  the  Egyptians  had  already 
cesBor  of  Horns,  mistaken  for  the  god,  (in  his  28th  year)  extended  their  con- 
but  really  the  last  king  of  the  18th  quests  out  of  Egypt,  having  defeated 
dynasi^.    For  those  two  kings  did  sue-  the  people  of  Pount,  with  whom  the 
ceed  Horns  (the  reign  of  Remeses  I.,  the  kings  of  the  18th  and  '19th  dynasties 
^er  of  Sethi,  being  so  short  as  to  be  were  afterwards  at  war.    The  people  of 
oTeiiooked),  and  their  union  under  one  Pount   were   a   northern   race,    being 
i^^me  Sesostris  is  accounted  for  by  Re-  placed  at  Soleb  and  elsewhere  with  the 
nieMs  n.  having  ruled  cox^ointlv  with  Asiatic  tribes.     They  appear   to  have 
uis  father  durii^  the  early  and  prmcipal  lived  in  Arabia;  probably  in  the  South- 
put  of  his  reign.    Mr.  Poole  very  pro-  em,  as  well  as  Northern  part;  and  their 
P^ly  Buggetts  that  Manetho's  *'  24$ut  6  tribute  at  Thebes,  in  the  time  of  Thoth- 
««l  '^flWcfftif"  should  be  "X  .  .Kol  mes  IIL,  oonsiBted  of  ivory,  ebony,  apes, 
P.  .  ."    This^  U  required  also  by  the  and  other  southern  productions;  partly 
length  of  their  reigns  (that  of  the  2nd  perhaps  obtained  by  conmierce.    Ele- 
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priests  said,  first  of  all  proceeded  in  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war  from 
the  Arabian  gulf  along  the  shores  of  the  Erythnean  sea,  sub- 
dning  the  nations  as  he  went,  until  he  finally  reached  a  sea  which 
could  not  be  navigated  by  reason  of  the  shoals."  Hence  he 
returned  to  Egypt,  where,  they  told  me,  he  collected  a  vast 
armament,  and  made  a  progress  by  land  across  the  continent, 
conquering  every  people  which  fell  in  his  way.  In  the  countries 
where  the  natives  withstood  his  attack,  and  fought  gallantly  for 
their  liberties,  he  erected  pillars,*  on  which  he  inscribed  his 
own  name  and  country,  and  how  that  he  had  here  reduced  the 
inhabitants  to  subjection  by  the  might  of  his  arms :  where,  on 
the  contrary,  they  submitted  readily  and  without  a  struggle,  he 
inscribed  on  the  pillars,  in  addition  to  these  particuk^  an 


phants    and   brown   bean   were   alao  were  aware  of  the  difficoltieB  of  the 
brought  by  the  northern  race  of  Rot-il-xi,  navigation  towarda  the  moutiia  of  the 
or  I&t-h-no,  who  oome  next  to  Meeo-  Indus.    The  waters  of  this  riyer  in  the 
potamia  in  the  liat  of  conquered  coun-  flood-time  discolour  the  aea  for  three 
tries.    Osirtaflen  I.  poaseased  the  pen-  milea,  and  deposit  vast  quantities  of 
inaula  of  Mount  Sinai,  already  conquered  mud,  forming  an  ever-ahifting  series  of 
in  the  age  of  the  4th   dynasty,   and  ahoals  and  shallows  very  dangerous  to 
extended  hia  arma  fiur  into  EUdopia,  veseeU.    (See  Qeograph.  Joum.  vol.  iiL 
where  his  monuments  are  found ;  and  p.  120.)    The  voyage  of  Scylax  down 
this  may  be  the  exi)edition  alluded  to  the  Indus  from  Caspatyrus  to  the  ocean, 
by  Diodorua  as  the  beginning  of  hia  and  thence  along  shore  to  Sues  (infira, 
exploita,  unless  he  had  in  view  the  con-  iv.  44),  would  have  brought  the  know- 
queata  of  Sethi  and  Remeaea  II.,  which  ledge  of  these  facta  to  the  Bg^tians,  if 
reached  atill  £uther  south,  contiiuinff  they  did  not  possess   it  braore.    The 
thoae  of  Amenoph  III.  in  Ethiopia  and  conquests  of  Sesostria  in  this  direction 
the  Soud&n.    Some  think  Osirtaaen  III.  aeem  to  be  pure  fiibles. 
was  Seaostria,  because  he  is  treated  with  *  These  memoriaLs,  which  belong  to 
divine  honours  on  the  monuments  of  Bemeeea  II.,  are  found  in  Syria,  on  the 
Thothmea  III. ;  but  thia  may  have  been  rocks   above  the  mouth  of  the  Lycos 
from  aome  righta  to  the  throne  being  (now  Nahr  el  Kelh").    Strabo  aays  a  stela 
derived  from  nim,  or  from  his  having  on  the  Red  Sea  records  his  conquests 
establiahed  the  frontier  on  the  Ethio-  over  the  Troglodytes  (b.  xvi.  p.  1093). 
plan  aide  at  thia  spot ;  though  it  seems  The  honour  paid  by  Sesostris  to  those 
also  to  accord  with  Manetho's  account  who  reaisted  his  arms,  and  fought  cou- 
of  Seaoatris  being  considered  as  "the  rageously,  is  one  of  many  proora  of  the 
first  (or  greatest)  liter  Osiris."     But  civilised  habits  of  the  Egyptians ;  and 
neither  the  conquests  nor  the  monu-  these  sentiments  contrast  strongly  with 
ments  of  the  thuxl  Osirtaaen  show  him  the  cruelties  practised  by  the  Asiatic 
to  have  equalled  the  first ;  and  if  he  conquerors,  who  flayed  alive  and  tor- 
fixed  on  Senmeh   as  the    frontier   of  tured  those  who  opposed  them,  as  the 
£^pt»  it  waa  within  the  limits  of  hia  Turka  have  done  in  more  recent  times, 
predecessor's  conquests.    That  it  waa  (See  Layard'a  drawings,  and  the  Nineveh 
the  frontier  defence  against  the  Ethio-  sculptures  in  the  Britii^  Museum.)  Th« 
pians  is  shown  by  an  inscription  there,  victories  of  Bemeses  II.  are  repreaep^ 
and  by  the  water-gate  in  both  fortresses  on  the  monuments  of  Thebes  ;  aad  it  ia 
being  on  the  Egyptian  side  of  the  worka.  worthv  of  notice  that  when  Qermsnicus 
The    monumenta    of    Oairtaaen  I.  are  visited  them  no  mention  waa  made  of 
found  from   the  Delta  into  Ethiopia.  Seaoatris  aa  the  great  conqueror,  but  of 
(See  Hist.  Notice  in  App.  ch.  viii.)—  Rhamses,  the  r^  king,  whose  sculp- 
[G.  W.]  tures  he  waa  ahown  tif  the  priests. 
"  This  is  perhaps  an  indication  that  (Tacit.  Ann.  iL  60.)     The  mistake  is 
the  £gyptians  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  therefore  not  EgypUaa. — [G.  W.] 
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emblem  to  mark  that  they  were  a  nation  of  women,  that  is,  un- 
warlike  and  effeminate. 

103.  In  this  way  he  traversed  the  whole  continent  of  Asia, 
whence  he  passed  on  into  Europe,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Scythia  and  of  Thrace,  beyond  which  countries  I  do  not  think 
that  his  army  extended  its  marcti.  For  thus  far  the  pillars 
which  he  erected  are  still  visible,^  but  in  the  remoter  regions 
they  are  no  longer  found.  Returning  to  Egypt  from  Thrace,  he 
came,  on  his  way,  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Phasis.  Here  I 
cannot  say  with  any  certainty  what  took  place.  Either  he  of 
his  own  accord  detached  a  body  of  troops  from  his  main  army 
and  left  them  to  colonise  the  country,  or  else  a  certain  number 
of  his  soldiers,  wearied  with  their  long  wanderings,  deserted,  and 
established  themselves  on  the  baAks  of  this  stream.^ 

104.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Colchians  are  an  Egyp- 
tian race.^  Before  I  heard  any  mention  of  the  fact  from  others, 
I  had  remarked  it  myself.  After  the  thought  had  struck  me,  I 
made  inquiries  on  the  subject  both  in  Colchis  and  in  Egypt,  and 
I  found  that  the  Colchians  had  a  more  distinct  recollection  of 
the  Egyptians,  than  the  Egyptians  had  of  them.     Still  the 


*  Kiepert  (as  quoted  by  M.  Texier,  brought  it  through  the  Red  Sea,  and 

Arie  Mineure,  ii.  p.  306)  concludes  from  his  offering  them  a  more  convenient 

this,  that  Herodotus  had  seen  the  Thra-  road  thence  through  the  Valley  of  Petra, 

cian  ftelae.     But  Herodotus  does  not  enabled  him  to   enter  into  an  advan- 

iay  80,  and  such  a  point  is  certainly  not  tageous  treaty  with,  and  to  obtain  a 

to  be  anumed  without  distinct  warrant  shara  of  the   trade  from,  that  jealous 

from  hiB  words.    It  is  to  the  last  degree  merchant  people.      It  was  frequently 

improbable  that  Sesostris  or  any  other  diverted    into    different    channels ;    as 

E^tian    conqueror    ever    penetrated  under  the    Egyptian  Caliphs,   and   at 

through    Scythia    into    Thnice.     The  other  times.    But  it  also  passed  at  the 

Egyptian  priests  did  not  even  advance  same  periods  by  an  overland  route,  to 

sach  a  claim  when  they  conversed  with  which  in  the  earliest  ages  it  was  pro- 

Qtrmanicus  (Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  60).    The  bably  confined;  and  if  Colchis  was  the 

Caucasus  is  the  furthest  limit  that  can  place  to  which  the  former  was  directed, 

pouibly  be  assigned  to  the  Ramesside  this  would  account  for  the  endeavour  of 

ooDquests,  and  the  Scythians  subdued  the  Egyptian  conqueror  to  establish  a 

most  have  dwelt  within  that  boundary,  colony  there,  and  secure  possession  of 

'  If  it  be  really  time  that  Sesostris  that  important  point.      The  trade  of 

left  a  colony  on  the  Phasis,  his  object  Colchis  may,  however,  like  its  golden 

inay  be  explained  in  the  same  manner  fleece,  simply  relate  to  the  gold  bi'ought 

M  that  of  the  Argonautic  expedition;  to  it  from  the  interior. — [G.  W.]    Com- 

both  being  to  obtain  a  share  of  that  pare  vol.  i.  Essay  x.  §  7,  sub  fin. 

lucnttive  trade,  which  long  continued  '  According  to  Agathias  (ii.   p.  55) 

to  flow  in  that  direction,  and  was  the  the  LazIs  of  the  country  about  Trebi- 

object  of  the  Genoese  settlements  on  Eond  are  the  legitimate  descendants  of 

the  Black  Sea  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  ancient  Colchians.    The  language  of 

the  fifteenth  century.    The  trade  from  this  race    is  Turanian,   and  bears  no 

ladia  and  Arabia  took  various  channels  particular  resemblance  to  that  of  ancient 

•t  different    periods.      In    Solomon's  Egypt.     (See  MUller's  Languages  of  the 

time,    the    Phoenicians     had    ahneady  Seat  of  "War,  pp.  113-5.) 

VOL.  XL  L 
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Egyptians  said  that  they  believed  the  Colchians  to  be  descended 
from  the  army  of  Sesostris.  My  own  conjectures  were  founded, 
first,  on  the  fact  that  they  are  black-skinned  and  have  woolly 
hair,^  which  certainly  amounts  to  but  little,  since  seyeral  other 
nations  are  so  too ;  but  further  and  more  especially,  on  the  cir* 
cumstance  that  the  Colchians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Ethiopians, 
are  the  only  nations  who  have  practised  circumcision  from  the 
earliest  times.     The  Phoenicians  and  the  Syrians  of  Palestine  ^ 


*  HerodotuB  also  alludes  in  ch.  57  to  tion  of  a  tail.  Egypt  was  called  Chemi, 
the  black  colour  of  the  Egyptians;  but  ''black/'  from  the  colour  of  the  rich 
not  only  do  the  paintings  pointedly  dis-  soil,  not  from  that  of  the  people  (see 
tinguish  the  Egyptians  from  the  blacks  note  *  on  ch.  15).  Our  "blacks"  and 
of  Africa,  and  even  from  the  copper- 
coloured  Ethiopians,  both  of  whom 
are  shown  to  have  been  of  the  same 
hue  as  their  descendants :  but  the 
mummies  prove  tbat  the  Egyptians 
wore  neither  black  nor  tcoolly-haire^,  and 
the  formation  jof  the  head  at  once 
decides  that  they  are  of  Asiatic,  and 
not  of  African,  origin.  It  is  evident 
they  could  not  have  changed  in  colour, 
as  Larcher  supposes,  from  the  time  of 
Herodotus  to  that  of  Ammianus  Mar- 
oellinus,  who  after  all  only  says  they 
are  "  mostly  dusky  and  dark*'  (xzii.  16), 
but  not  "black;"  for  though  the  Ethi- 
opians have  for  more  than  3000  years 
intermarried  with  black  women  from 
the  Soudan,  who  form  great  part  of 

their  hareems,  they  still  retain  their  "Indians"  are  equally  indefinite  with 
copper  colour,  without  becoming  ue-  the  blacks  or  Ethiopians  of  old.  The 
groes;  and  indeed  this  may  serve  as  a  fact  of  the  Egyptians  representing  their 
negative  datum  for  those  who  speculate  women  yellow  and  the  men  red  suffices 
on  change  of  colour  in  the  human  race,  to  show  a  gradation  of  hue,  whereas  if  a 
That  the  Egyptians  were  dark  and  their  black  race  the  women  would  have  been 
hair  coarse,  to  European  eyes,  is  true;  black  also. — [G.  W.] 
but  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  broad  *  Herodotus  apparently  alludes  to 
assertion  of  Herodotus,  especially  as  he  the  Jews.  Palestin  and  Philistin  are 
u»e8  the  superlative  of  the  same  word,  the  same  name.  He  may  be  excused 
"  most  woolly,*'  in  speakiug  of  the  hair  for  supposing  tbat  the  Jews  borrowed 
of  the  Ethiopians  of  the  West,  or  the  circumcision  from  the  Egyptians,  since 
blacks  of  Africa  (B.  vii.  ch.  70).  The  they  did  not  practise  it  as  a  regular 
hair  he  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing,  as  and  universal  custom  until  after  they 
the  Egyptians  shaved  their  heada  and  left  Egypt,  which  is  proved  by  the 
beards ;  and  blackness  of  colour  is,  and  new  generation  in  the  wilderness  not 
always  was,  a  very  conventional  term;  being  circumciaed  till  their  arrind  on 
for  the  Hebrews  even  called  the  Arabs  the  plains  of  Jericho  (Joshua  v.  5,  7), 
"black,"  ^tfdar,  the  "cedrei"  of  Pliny;  though  it  had  been  adopted  by  the 
though  Tip  may  only  mean  of  a  dark,  Patriarchs  and  their  families  from  the 
or  sunburnt  hue  (Plin.  v.  11  :  see  note  time  of  Abraham.  Even  (in  John  vii. 
on  Book  iii.  ch.  101).  The  negroes  of  22)  our  Saviour  says,  "Moses  gave  yoa 
Africa,  in  the  paintings  of  Thebes,  can-  circumcision  (not  because  it  is  of  Moses, 
not  be  mistaken;  and  the  Egyptians  did  but  of  the  fathers) ;  and  any  writer  of 
not  fail  to  heighten  the  caricature  of  antiquity  might  naturally  suppose  that 
that  marked  race  bv  giving  to  their  the  Jews  borrowed  frx>m  E^pt  a  rite 
scanty  dress  of  hide  the  ridiculous  addi-    long  established  there ;   for  it  was  al* 
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themselyes  confess  that  they  learnt  the  custom  of  the  Egyptians ; 
and  the  Syrians  who  dwell  about  the  rivers  Thermodon  and  Par- 
thenias,*  as  well  as  their  neighbours  the  Macronians,^  say  that 
they  have  recently  adopted  it  &om  the  Colchians.  Now  these 
ate  the  only  nations  who  use  circumcision,  and  it  is  plain  that 
they  all  imitate  herein  the  Egyptians.®  With  respect  to  the 
Ethiopians,  indeed,  I  cannot  decide  whether  they  learnt  the 
practice  of  the  Egyptians,  or  the  Egyptians  of  them  '—it  is  un- 
doubtedly of  Tery  ancient  date  in  Ethiopia — but  that  the  others 
derived  their  knowledge  of  it  &om  Egypt  is  clear  to  me,  from 
the  &id  that  the  Phoenicians,  when  they  come  to  have  conmierce 
with  the  Greeks,  cease  to  follow  the  Egyptians  in  this  custom, 
and  allow  their  children  to  remain  uncircumdsed. 


ready  common  at  least  as  early  as  the  his  views  on  the  part  of  Herodotus  in 

ith  dynasty,  and  probably  earlier,  long  one  place,  it  seems  impossible  that  in 

before  the  birth  of  Abraham,   or  B.C.  another  he  can  have  intended  to  ex- 

1996.    Herodotus  is  justified  in  calling  tend  Cappadocia  three  degrees  further  to 

the  Jews  Syrians,  as  they  were  com-  the  W.    I  should  therefore  mcline  to 

prehended   geogn^hically   under   that  think,  either  that   the    name   is   cor- 

Dsme;  and  they  were  ordered  to  **  speak  rupted,  or  that  a  different  Parthenius 

and  ny   before    the    Lord    Qod  :    A  is  meant — the  name  being'  one  which 

SyHan  ready  to  perish  was  my  father,  would  be  likely  to  be  given  by  the 

ud  he  went  down   into  Egypt,  and  Greeks  to  any  stream  in  the  country  of 

lojoanied  there  with  a  few,  and  became  the  Amazons. 

there  a  nation **  (Deut.  xxvi.  5).  ^  The  Bilacronians  are  mentioned  by 

P^Qsanias  (i.  5)  speaks  of  the  "  Hebrews  Xenophon    (Anab.    IV.    viii.   §   1)    as 

vho    are    above    the    Syrians,"    6ir^p  situated  inland    at    no   great  distance 

2^9.    Syria  comprehended  the  whole  from  Trapezus  {Trebizond),    Strabo  (xii. 

country  fix>m  the  passes  of  Cilicia  (now  p.  795)  agrees  with  this,  and  informs 

Mma)  to  Egypt,   though  parts  of  it  us  that  they  were    afterwards    called 

were  sepantte  and  distinct  provinces.  Sanni.    They  occur  again,  iii.  94,  and 

See  n.  on  Book  vu.  ch.  72.- [G.  W.]  vii.  78. 

*  The  Syrians  here  intended  are  un-  ^  Circumcision  was  not  practised  by 

doubtedly  the  Cappadocians  (supra,  i.  the   Philistines  (1    Sam.  xiv.  6 ;   xvii. 

'-\  76),   in  whose  country  the   river  26  ;  xviii.  27 :  2  Sam.  i.  20 ;  1  Chron. 

Thermodon  is  commonly  placed.    (Scy-  x.  4),   nor   by  the   generality  of  the 

Iax.  Peripl.  p.  80 ;   Strab.  xii.  p.  792 ;  Phoenicians  ;    for  while    it    is   said  of 

Plin.  H.  N.  vi.   3;  Ptol.  v.  6.)     It  Is  Pharaoh   (Ezek.   xxxi.  18;   xxxii.  32) 

curious,    however,  to  find  in  such   a  that  he  should   "lie  in  the   midst  of 

connexion  a  mention  of  the  Parthenius,  the  uncircumciBed,"  and  Edom  (xxxii. 

which  is  the  modem  Chati Su,  or  river  29)  "with  the  uncircumcised,"  Elam, 

of  BttrtoH,  a  stream  considerably  to  the  Meshech,    Tubal,    and    the    Zidonians 

W.  of  the  Halya,  ascribed  by  the  geo-  (xxxii.  24,  30)   "go  down  uncircum- 

gnphers  either  to  Paphlagonia  (Scylax.  cised."     Josephus   (A.ntiq.  viii.  20.  3) 

P;  Bl ;  Strab. '  xii.  p.  787  s  Plin.  H.  N.  maintains  that  no  others  in  Syria  were 

^  2)  or  to  Bithynift  ^Ptol.  v.  1 ).     He-  circumcised  but  the  Jews.    The  Abys- 

rodotus    elsewhere    (i.    72)    distinctly  sinians  still  retain  the  rite,  though  they 

states  that  Ci^padocia  lay  entirely  to  are  Christians  of  the  Copt  Church. — 

the  E.  of  the   Halys.    and    that    the  [G.  W.l 

ngioD  to  the  W.  was  Paphlagonia.    The  *  It  has  been  already  shown  that  the 

Uts  of  the  countries,  no  doubt,  vary  Ethiopians  borrowed  their  religious  in- 

greatly  in   andeut  writers    (cp.    Xen.  stitutiona  from  Egypt.    See  notes  '  on 

Anab.  V.  v.-vi.,  with  Scyl.  Peripl.  1.  s.  c.) ;  ch.  29,  and  •  on  ch.  30.— [Q.  W.] 
Ui  with  so  distinct  an  expression  of 

L  2 
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105.  I  will  add  a  further  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Colchians.  These  two  nations  weave  their  linen 
in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  this  is  a  way  entirely  unknown  to 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  they  also  in  their  whole  mode  of  life  and 
in  their  language  resemble  one  another.  The  Colchian  linen  ^ 
is  called  by  the  Greeks  Sardinian,  while  that  which  comes  from 
Egypt  is  known  as  Egyptian, 

106.  The  pillars  which  Sesostris  erected  in  the  conquered 
countries,  have  for  the  most  part  disappeared ;  but  in  the  part 
of  Syria  called  Palestine,  I  myself  saw  them  still  standing,^  with 
the  writing  above-mentioned,  and  the  emblem  distinctly  visible.' 
In  Ionia  also,  there  are  two  representations  of  this  prince  en- 
graved upon  rocks,*  one  on  the  road  from  Ephesus  to  Phocaea, 


*  ColchiB  wafl  famous  for  its  linen.  Mr.  Layard  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p. 

It  was  taken  to  Sardis,  and  being  thenoe  355,  note)  mentions  coloesal  figures  of 

imported  received  the  name  of  Sardian.  an  Egyptian   sphinx   and  two    priests 

SopSoriicbK,  "Sardinian/*  may  be  a  mis^  carved  on  a  rode  above  the  city  of  An* 

take  for    2ap9ta»6p.      The  best    linen  tioch. — [0.  W.] 

nets  for  hunting  purposes  are  said  by  '  According  to  the  record  seen  by 

J.  Pollux  to  have  come  from  Egypt,  Herodotus,    Sesostris    considered    the 

Colchis,  Carthage,  or  Sardis  (Onom.  5.  people   of  Palestine  a  cowardly  race. 

4.  26).     It  is  possible  that  the  linen  of  To  the  power  of  Egypt  they  must  have 

Colchis  may  have    had  the   Egyptian  been    insignificant  ;    and    though   the 

name  Sindon,  or  shentf   and  that  this  numbers  of  the  Philistines  made  them 

may  have  been  converted  into  Sardon.  troublesome  to  the  Israelites,  they  are 

(See  note  *  on  ch.  86).    Sindon  was  also  not    represented    as    the    same  valiant 

used  sometimes  to  signify   "Indian."  people  as  the  Anakim  (Num.  xiii.  28, 

(Plm.  vi.  20).— {G.  W.]  33;    Deut.  ii.  21;   ix.  2),   who,   being 

'  The  stelaB  seen  by  Herodotus  in  far  less  numerous,  were  conquered  by 

Syria  were  doubtless  those  ou  the  rock  Joshua   (Josh.  xi.  21,  23),  a  reomant 

near  Berytus  (Beyi'oot),  at  the  mouth  of  only  remaining   in    Gkza,    Chith,    and 

the  Lycus  {Nahr  el  Kelb)^  engraved  by  Ashdod  (Asotus).     In  Amos  (ix.  7)  the 

Remeses  II. :  one  is  dedicated  to  Amun,  Philistines  are  said  to  have  come  from 

another  to  Pthah,  and  a  third  to  Re,  Caphtor.    (See  Hist.  Not.  App.  ch.  viii. 

the    gods    of   Thebes,    Memphis,    and  §  17.) 

Heliopolis,  the  three  principal  cities  on  Josephus  (Antiq.  viii.  10.  2)  applies 
his  march  through  Egypt.  Almost  the  this  bad  compliment  to  the  Jews,  and 
only  hieroglyphics  now  traceable  are  on  supposes  it  was  recorded  by  Shishak, 
the  jambs  of  the  tablets,  which  have  to  whom  Hehoboam  gave  up  Jerusalem 
one  of  the  usual  formulas — "  the  good  without  resistance.  He  thinks  Hero- 
god,"  or  "  Phrah  (Pharaoh)  the  power-  dotus  has  applied  his  actions  to  Sesostris. 
lul  .  .  .  .  king  of  kings,   Remeses,  to  — [G.  W.] 

vhom  life  has  been  given  like  the  sun  ;'*  ^  A  figure,  which  seems  certainlv  to 

but  the  lines  below  the  figure  of  the  be  one  of  the  two  here  mentioned  by 

king,  who  slays  the  foreign  chiefs  before  Herodotus,  has  been  discovered  at  iVtn^'* 

the  god,  and  which  should  contain  the  on    what    appears    to    have   been  the 

mention  of  his  victories,  are  too  much  ancient  road  from   Sardis  to  Smyrna, 

defaced  to  be  legible.    The  doubts  of  It  was  first  noticed,  I  believe,  by  the 

M.  de  Saulcy  respecting  the  genuineness  Rev.  J.  C.  Renouard.    The  height,  as 

of  these  stelse  are  extraordinary  in  these  measure<l  by  M.  Texier  (Asie  Mineiu«, 

days.  ii.  p.  304)    is  two  French  mfetres  and 

Close  to  them  are  stelss  of  an  Assy-  a   naif,    which    corresponds    within   a 

rian  king,  who  is  now  found  to  be  Sen-  small  fraction  with  the  measurement  of 

nacherib,  who  built  the  great  palace  at  our  author.      Its  general  character  is 

Koyunjik.           ,  decidedly  Egyptian,  strongly  recalling 
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the  other  between  Sardis  and  Smyrna.     In  each  case  the  figure 
is  that  of  a  man,  four  cubits  and  a  span  high,  with  a  spear  in  his 


Uu  Egjptiiin  sculpturaa  at  the  mouth  Egyptisn.    No  figure  hu  been  found  id 

of  tha  N»hr  si  Kelb ;    yet  thoro  are  E^t  with  shoes  of  which  the  points 

poiota  of  detail,   as   the   shape  of  the  have  a   teDdsiicj   to   turn    up.      Ajsin 

(hoea,  in  which  it  is  peculiar,  andnoa-  the  clathr  or  "  oilaEiria  "  (aupra,  ch.  81, 


°<>te  *)  of  an  Egyptian  is  nerer  striped  curious  curve  projecting  in  fi^nt.    (See 

"'  atrUted,  in  the  wn  that  that  of  the  ch.   35,  note  '.)     Thus  ths  auppoaed 

'ViM  Kulpturo  is.     The  bat  or  helmet  flKUre  of  Sesoatria  clearly  diffen  from 

^,  though  perhaps  it  bears  a  greater  all  purely  Egyptian  types.     It  bears  a 

I'Hemblance  to  the  ordinary  Egj^ptian  bow  and  a  spenr  exactly  aa  described, 

lod-drtaa  of  Che  kings  and  gods  than  only  that  the  former  is   in   tha    right 

^  nj  other  known  form,  vet  wanU  a  and  the  latter  in   the   left  band ;    but 

'<*ding  (eatora  of  that  head-dre«~the  this   diffsrence    ma;   only   indicate   a 
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right  hand  and  a  bow  in  his  left,^  the  rest  of  his  costume  being 
likewise  half  Egyptian,  half  Ethiopian.  There  is  an  inscription 
across  the  breast  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,^  in  the  sacred  cha- 
racter of  Egypt,  which  says,  "With  my  own  shoulders'  I  con- 
quered this  land."  The  conqueror  does  not  tell  who  he  is,  or 
whence  he  comes,  though  elsewhere  Sesostris  records  these  facts. 
Hence  it  has  been  imagined  by  some  of  those  who  have  seen 
these  forms,  that  they  are  figures  of  Memnon  ;^  but  such  as  think 
so  err  very  widely  from  the  truth. 


defect  of  memory  in  our  author.    There  the  men  of  the  Und  which  is  in  league," 

are  not  now  any  traceH  of  hieroglyphics  are  to  fall  with  Egypt  and  Ethiopia, 

upon  the  breast  of  the  figure,  but  as  Liid  is  not  Lydia  in  Ama  Ifinor.    Phut, 

thia  portion  of  the  rock  is  much  wea-  or  Phit,  mav  have  been  the  Libyan  side 

ther-wom,  they  may  have  disappeared  of   the    Nile    throughout    ^gypt    and 

in  the    lapse  of  ages.      Some  faintly-  Nubia.      It    is    remarkable    that    the 

marked  characters,   including  a  figure  Ethiopian  bow    is    unstrung,    that   of 

of  a  bird,  intervene  between  the  spear-  Libya  strung.     (See  note  on  Book  iii. 

head  and  the  face,  in  which  M.  Ampere  ch.   21.)    The  expression  in   hierogly- 

is  said  to  trace  some  of  the  titles  of  phics  "Phut  Ethosh"  appears  to  be  the 

Rameses    the    Great.      Rosellini    and  western  bank  of  Ethiopia.     The  bow 

Kiepert  have  questioned  whether  the  carried  by  the  Ethiopians  in  battle  is 

sculpture  is  really  Egyptian,  but  there  like  that  of  Egypt;   that  in  the  name 

seems  to  be    at    any  rate    no    doubt  of   Northern   Ethiopia    {'*  Ihsh**)   re- 

that  it  IB  one  of  the  figures  seen  by  sembles  the  bow  now  used   in  India. 

Herodotus,    and   believed  by  him   to  This  last  is  even  seen  in  the  hand  of 

represent  Sesostris.    (See  the  remarks  one  of  Sheshonk's  (Shishak's)  prisoners, 

of  M.  Tezier,  Asie  Mineure,  vol.  ii,  pp.  — fO.  W.] 

305,  306.)  *  This  is  not  an  Egyptian  custom, 

^  Herodotus  evidently  supposes  that  though  Assyrian  figures  are  found  with 

one  of  these  is  an  Egyptian,  the  other  arrow  -  headed     inscriptions     engraved 

an  Ethiopian  weapon.    Both  were  used  across  them,  and  over  the  drapery  as 

by  the  two  people,  but  the  bow  was  well  as  the  body;   and  the  Assyrian 

considered  particularly    Ethiopian,  '  as  figures  close  to  those  of  Remeses  at  the 

ENahr  el  Kelb  may  possibly  have  led  to 

^  this  mistake.— [G.  W.] 

mam  '  The  idea  of  strength  was  often  con- 

the  Coptic  Ethaush,  was  a  name  given  veyed  by  this    expression,   instead  of 

to  Northern  Ethiopia.     The   land    of  "hy  the  force  of  my  arm"  (cp.   "o« 

the  nine  bows  was  a  term  applied  to  ^  humerosque  deo  similis  ").— [G.  W.] 

y^^  ^,_y  *  *  Herodotus  shows  his  discrimination 

Libya,                                         >  i  i  i  i  i  in  rejecting  the    notion  of  his   being 

'  '  '  ^  Memnon,   which   had   already   become 

which    vTas     also     called     Phit,     the  prevalent  among  the  Greeks,  who  saw 

.  Memnon  everywhere  in  Egypt  merely 

"  bow "                                        ■  ^  because  he  was  mentioned  in  Homer. 

■  ^.  A  similar  error  is  made  at  the  present 

*  '^  day  in  expecting  to  find  a  reference  to 

Naphtuhim,  the  son  of  Mizraim,  in  Gen.  Jewish    history    on    the    monuments, 

X.  1 3,  is  the  same  as  the  Egyptian  plural  though  it  is  obviously  not  the  custom 

Niphaiat,  "the  bows."  of  any  people  to  record  their ' misfor- 

Phut  and  Lubim  are  placed  together  tunes  to  posterity  in  painting  or  sculp- 

with  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  as  the  helpers  ture.     (See  note  >  on  ch.  136,  and  App. 

of  "  populous  No,"  Thebes,  in  Nahum  ch.  v.  p.  42.)    The  Egyptians  seem  to 

(iii.    9) ;    and   in    Ezekiel    (xxx.    5),  have  taken    advantage    of  Greek    ere- 

"Ethiopia  (Kflsh),  and  Libya  (Phiit),  dulity  in  persuading  visitors  that  the 

and  Lydia   (LAd),  and  all  the   (Arab)  most    remarkable    statue,    tomb,    and 

mingled  people,  and  Chub  (Kab),  and  temple   at  Thebes,    or  Abydus,    were 
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7.  This  SesostaJs,  the  priests  went  on  to  say,  upon  his  return 
),  accompanied  by  Tast  multitudes  of  the  people  whose 
tries  he  had  subdued,^  was  received  by  his  brother,^  whom 


by  the  prince  they  usually  in-  Remeees  II.  w&8  called  Semandoo,  or  Se- 

I  about,  and  with  whose  history  munt.    The  mistake  of  Memnon  cannot 

'  fancied    themselves   acquainted  ;  well  have  arisen  from  the  word  mewtu, 

Memnon,   if  he  ever   existed,  "buildings"  or  ''palaces,"  as  it  would 

after  all  an  Egyptian,  nor  evAn  be  applied  to  all  others,  and  not  to  an 

'Muy  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  excavated  tomb.— [Q.  W.] 

iding  to  Diodorus  (ii.  22)  he  was        '  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Egyptian 

^by  Teutamus,  the  2 1st  kins   of  kings  to  bring  their  prisoners  to  Egypt, 

Ha  after  Semiramis,  with  a  force  and  to  employ  them  in  public  works,  as 

0,000    Ethiopians    and    the    same  the  sculptures  abundantly  prove,  and 

^  ^^  ^  of  Susans,  and  200  chariots,  as  Herodotus   states    (ch.  108).      The 

"*  "^1^***  Priam    (the    brother    of  his  Jews  were  employed  in  the  same  way: 

'  ^-"^HTTithonuB),  when  being  killed  in  for    though    at    first    they    obtained 

0m  tobuacade   by  the  Thespians,  his  grazing-lauds  for  their    cattle    in    the 

y^^  9  ^fM  recovered  and  burnt  by  the  land  of  Goshen  (Gen.  xlvi.  34\  or  the 

«Ppiaii8«    These  were  Ethiopians  of  Bucolia,  where  they  tended  the  king  s 

and  those  of  Africa  did  not  bum  herds   (Gen.   xlvii.   6,   27),   they  were 

dead.     Herodotus  also  speaks  of  afterwards   forced  to   peiform  various 

jxdace  of  Memnon,  and  cidls  Suaa  services,  like  ordinary  prisoners  of  war; 

Smnonian  city  (v.  53,  54,  and  vii.  when  their  lives  were  made  "bitter  with 

J»    Strabo  and  Pausanias  agree  with  hard  bondage,  in  mortar,  and  in  brick, 

,  I  ipdotDS    and    Diodorus    in    making  and  in  all  manner  of  aervice  in  the 

P   ^il  the  city  of  Memnon.     It  is  not  field"  (Exod.  i.  14),  in  building  trea- 

^  ^^Itssible  that  the  eastern  Cushites,  or  sure-cities  (i.  1 1),  in  brickmakiAg  (v.  8), 

A)pianB,  were  the  original  coloniMrs  and  potteiT  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  6) ;  in  canals, 

'he  African  Cush,  from  the  Arabian  and  embankments,   and   public  build- 

)  t,  and    tbat    the  Ethiopians    men-  ings  ;    though  these  did    not   include 

Aed  byEusebiasfromManetho, '*who  pyramids,   as  Josephus  supposes.     To 

Eted  from    the   river    Indus    and  haw  and  drag  stones  from  the  quar- 

1  near  to  Egypt "  at  the  close  of  ries  was  also  a  common  employment  of 

i  iSth   dynasty,   were  of  the  same  captives;  inscriptions  there  in  late  times 

(See    Historical    Notice   in  'the  state  that  the  writeln  had  furnished  so 


m 


,t 
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I       ftendix.)  many  stones  for  a  certain  temple,  as 

^Hhe   resemblance   of   the    name    of  "We  have  dra^^^ged  100  stones  for  the 

_^    lunun  may  have  confirmed  the  mis-  work  of^Isis  in  Philse."    And  the  great 

i^  le  respecting  the  stelae  of  Amun-mai-  statue    at  El  Bersheh    is    represented 

A,V  f  Hi-amun)  Remeses,  on  the  Lycus,  dragged    bj    numerous    companies    of 

J  i  />  I  well  as  the  temples  built  by  him  at  foreigners  *(as  well  as   of  Egyptians), 

jrVbebes  and  Abydus,  attributed  to  Mem-  in  the  early  time  of  the  first  Osirtasen, 

\i  Ml ;   but  the  vocal  statue  at  Thebes  in  the  21st  century  before  our  sera. — 

BU  of  Amunoph  III.     The  supposed  ,  [G.  W.] 

emb    of  Hemnon  at  Thebes   was    of  *■  This  at  once  shows  that  the  con- 
sea  v.,  who  had  also  the  title  of  queror  here  mentioned,  is  not  the  early 
L  fi-amim.     Strabo  (zvii.  p.  1152)  says  Sesostris  of  the  12th  dynasty,  but  the 
^Dme  think  Memnon  the  same  as  Is-  great  king  of  the  19th  dynasty;  since 
^aandes,    the    reputed  builder   of   the  Manetho  gives  the  same  account  of  his 
'>Abyrinth,  according  to  Diodorus  (i.  61),  brother  having  been  left  as  his  viceroy 
S  vho  calls  him  Mendes,  or  Marrus.    This  in  Egypt,  and  having  rebelled  against 
I'lame  Ismandes  seems  to  be  retained  2h  his  authority.    Manetho  calls  his  name 
fJbai  of  the  modem  village  of  lament,  Armals,    and    the    king    Sethosis,    or 
"  osar  the  entrance  to  the  Fydom,  called  Ramesses   (which  are  the  father's  and 
ftmnU  ^  Oebet  {**  of  -the  hUl "),  to  dis-  son's  names  assi^ed  to  one  person), 
^  trngniflh   it  from  Isment  el  Bohr  (**of  and  places  him  m  the  18th  dynasty, 
'the  nver "),  which  is  on  the  Nile  near  though     the    names    of    Sethos    and 
Bonisoof.      Ismandes  and  Osymandyas  Kampees    are    repeated    again    at    the 
are  the  aame  name.    One  of  the  sons  of  beginning  of  the  19ih.     He  also  says 
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he  had  made  viceroy  of  Egypt  on  his  departure,  at  Daphne  near 
Pelusium,  and  invited  by  him  to  a  banquet,  which  he  attended, 
together  with  his  sons.  Then  his  brother  piled  a  quantity  of 
wood  all  round  the  building,  and  having  so  done  set  it  alight 
Sesostris,  discovering  what  had  happened,  took  counsel  instantly 
with  his  wife,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  feast,  and  was 
advised  by  her  to  lay  two  of  their  six  sons  upon  the  fire,  and  so 
make  a  bridge  across  the  flames,  whereby  the  rest  might  effect 
their  escape.  Sesostris  did  as  she  recommended,  and  thus  while 
two  of  his  sons  were  burnt  to  death,  he  himself  and  his  other 
children  were  saved. 

108.  The  king  then  returned  to  his  own  land  and  took  ven- 
geance upon  his  brother,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  make  use 
of  the  multitudes  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  con- 
quered countries,  partly  to  drag  the  huge  masses  of  stone  which 
were  moved  in  the  course  of  his  reign  to  the  temple  of  Vulcan— 
partly  to  dig  the  numerous  canals  with  which  the  whole  of 
Egypt  is  intersected.  By  these  forced  labours  the  entire  face  of 
the  country  was  changed ;  for  whereas  Egypt  had  formerly  been 
a  region  suited  both  for  horses  and  carriages,  henceforth  it  be- 
came entirely  unfit  for  either.'    Though  a  flat  country  through- 


that  Armals  was  called  by  the  Qreeka  the  time  of  Ramesea  II.:  and  this,  like 

DanauB,  that    he  fled  to   Greece  and  the  rest  of  Herodotus'  account^  shows 

reigned  at  Argot,   and  that  RameBses  that  this  king  is  the  Sesostris  whose 

was  called  ^g3^tus.    The  monuments  actions  he    is    describing.      And  here 

have  enabled  us  to  correct  the  error  again,  in  his  mention  of  the  increased 

respecting   Sethos   and  Barneses,   who  number  of  canals,  Herodotus  evidently 

are  shown  to  be  two  different  kings,  reported   the  deeds   of  another    king, 

father  and  son,  and  the  19th  dynasty  Amim-iik-he  III.  (Moeris  of  the  Lake), 

began  with  a  different  family,  Rameses  who  is  also  considered  a  claimant  to 

I.,  Sethos    (Sethi,   or  Osirei  I.;,    and  the  name  of  Sesostris;  though  the  use 

Rameses  IL  ;  Horus  being  the  last  of  of  chariots  will  not  accord  with   his 

the   1 8th.     The  flight  of  Armais  was  reign.     For  it  is  evident  that   in  the 

perhaps  confounded  with  that  of  the  time    of   the    Osirtasens,    horses    and 

"  Stranger  Kings,"  who  ruled  about  the  chariots  were  not  known  in  Eigypt;   and 

dose  of  the  1 8th  dynasty.    Their  ex-  there  is  no  notice  of  a  horse  or  chariot, 

pulsion  appears  to  agi'ee  with  the  story  or  any  monument,   before  or    during 

of  Danaua  leading  a  colony  to  Argos,  the    reigns    of    those    kings,    though 

which  ArmaJfs,  flying  from  his  brother,  the    customs    of  Egypt    are  ao   fully 

could  not  have  done;  and  one  of  the  portrayed    in    the    paintings    at    Beni 

last  of  their   kings  was    To6nh,     The  Hassan,  and  sufficiently  so  in  the  tombs 

account  given  by  Diodorus  (i.  57)   of  at  the  pyramids  for  this  omission  not 

Armais    endeavouring   to    set   fire   to  Us   have    been    accidental.     The    fintt 

his  brother  8    tent  at  night,  is   more  horses  and  chariots  are  represented  al 

probable  than   that  of  the  two   chil-  Eileithyias  of   the  time   of  Ames   or 

dren  related  by  Herodotus.    See  note  ^  Amosis,   about  1510  B.C.     Horses  are 

on  ch.  101,  and  note  ^  on  ch.  182. —  therefore  supposed  not  to  have  been 

[0.  W.]  known  in  Egypt  before  the   18th  dy- 

>  It  is  very  possible  that  the  num-  nasty  (see    Dr.  Pickering's  *  Races   of 

ber  of  canals  may  have  increased  in  Man.'  p.  373; ;  unload  indeed  the  Sbep- 
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out  its  whole  extent,  it  is  now  unfit  for  either  horse  or  carriage, 
being  cut  up  by  the  canals,  which  are  extremely  numerous  and 
ran  in  all  directions.  The  king's  object  was  to  supply  Nile 
water  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  situated  in  the  mid-country, 
and  not  lying  upon  the  river;  for  previously  they  had  been 
obb'ged,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  floods,  to  drink  a  brackish 
water  which  they  obtained  from  wells.' 

109.  8esostris  also,  they  declared,  made  a  division  of  the  soil 
of  Egypt  among  the  inhabitants,  assigning  square  plots  of 
ground  of  equal  size  to  all,  and  obtaining  his  chief  revenue 
from  the  rent  which  the  holders  were  required  to  pay  him 
year  by  year.  If  the  river  carried  away  any  portion  of  a  man's 
lot,  he  appeared  before  the  king,  and  related  what  had  hap- 
pened; upon  which  the  king  sent  persons  to  examine,  and 


berd-kings    introduoed    them.      They  bred  them  for  the  Persians ;   and  in 

doabtleas  came  from  Asia  into  Egypt ;  Solomon's  time  Egypt  wan  noted  for  its 

and   though    the    Egyptians    called   a  horses  (2  Chron.  i.  16,37;  1  Kings  z. 

hone  Hthor  (Hkar),  they  used  for  the  29).     The  Arabs  in  the  army  of  Xerxes 

'*  mare "  the   Semitic   name   aus,  and  rode  on  camels ;  but  they  were  not  the 

even  ncmn  (with  the  female  sign  "t")  people  of  Arabia,  and  it  is  uncertain 

for  "mares,"  the  same  as  the  plural  whether   the    fiEunous   Arab    breed    of 

of  the  Hebrew  word    D4D   sits.     The  horses  was  introduced,  or  was  indige- 

Jewii  i^phed  it  to  a  chariot-horse,  the  nous  in  that  countiy.    The  Shaso  men* 

hone  for  riding  being  Pharos  {Faros)  tioned  on  the  monuments  are  either  an 

Bhft  (1  Kings  V.  6;  Ezek.  xxvii.  13):  ^"•}>  race   iii  N.  Arabia,  or  Sou^ 

y  .,                     .,           J         t    i_.  Syna,  and  they  are  placed  m  the  lists 

and  the  same  as  the  modem  Arabic  of  captives  with  the  Fount,  who  appear 

word  for      mare.       Fares  is   'horse-  ^  be  a  people  of  Arabia  (see  note  7  on 

nwtt    m  Arabic  and  m  Hebrew  (2  Sam.  ^h.  102):    The  Shaso  are  probably  the 

**  nn.      1-    •  ^        .     /    11  J    T%-  f^     •  Shos,  the  name  given  to  the  Shepherds, 

The  chanot  agam  (oUled  ^o«e  m  ^r   "(Hyk)sos."    "(reges)    pastores;" 

hierpglyhics— the   Coptic   «Ao/te)    is  ^^  ^  tu^eses  H.  fell  in  with  them 

Merkebat    m  Hieratic,  a  Semitic  word  ^^^  jjjg  expedition  against  "  Atesh,"  or 

sgreeiDg  with  the  Merkebeth  n^yp  of  « Kadesh,''  they  should  be    a   people 

Hebrew,  which,    like    Eekeb,   IdV  U  'T^**  ^^"^,^1  ?v.  °?^'i  ^u^J^^    i^*  " 

'             '                      *       vv*  singular  that  the  title  Hyk   "ruler 

deriTod  from  the  Semitic  rek^,  erluh  (wMch  was  also  given  to  the  Pharaohs), 

(to)  ■<  ride,"  either  on  a  horse,  a  camel,  should  from  the  crook  apply  doubly 

or  a  car.    Merkeb  in  Arabic  answers  to  to  the  Shepherd-kings.    The  horse  was 

"m(mture**isx  French,  and  is  applied  to  known  in  India  at  least  as   early  as 

a  boat  as  well  as  a  camel;  not  that  a  1200    B.C.,    being    mentioned    in    the 

eunel,  as  often  supposed,  is  called  the  Yedas,  with  chariots,  but  not  for  riding. 

"ship  of  the  desert,"  but  the  name  is  — ^Q.  W.] 

rather  transferred  to  ships  from  camels,  •  The   water   filtrates   through    the 

which  were  known  to  Arabs  long  before  alluvial  soil  to  the  inland  wells,  where 

ships.    Horses  seem  to  have  come  ori-  it  is  sweet,  though  sometimes  hard ; 

gxiudlv  from  Asia,  whence  they  were  and  a  stone  reservoir  of  perfectly  sweet 

introduced  into  Oreece;  but  the  Qreeks  water  has  lately  been  found,  belonging 

nojf  have    obtained    them    first   from  to  the  temple  of  Medeenet  Haboo,  at 

libya.     Mesopotamia   sent   horses    as  Thebes ;  but  in  the  desert  beyond  the 

part  of  the  tribute  to  Thothmes  III.  of  alluvial    deposit    it    is    brackish,    and 

the  18th  dynasty,  as  well  as  the  neigh-  often  salt.    See  above,  n.  '  on  ch.  93.— 

bouring  people  of  Upper  and  Lower  [G.  W.] 

Rot-ik-n,  or  ilot-h-no;  the  Babylonians 
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determine  by  measurement  the  exact  extent  of  the  loss ;  and 
thenceforth  only  such  a  rent  was  demanded  of  him  as  was  pro- 
portionate to  the  reduced  size  of  his  land.  From  this  practice, 
I  think,  geometry  first  came  to  be  known  in  Egypt,^  whence  it 
passed  into  Greece.  The  sun-dial,  however,  and  the  gnomon' 
with  the  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  parts,  were  received  by 
the  Greeks  from  the  Babylonians. 

110.  Sesostris  was  king  not  only  of  Egypt^  but  also  of 
Ethiopia.  He  was  the  only  Egyptian  monarch  who  ever  ruled 
over  the  latter  country.^  He  left,  as  memorials  of  his  reign, 
the  stone  statues  which  stand  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan, 


^  See  Ap.  CH.  ^ii.  and  n. '  on  ch.  51.  either  those  of  Tirhaka,  or  of  the  Kings  of 

^  The  gnomon  was  of  course  part  of  Thebes  (sometimes  improperly  included 

every  di^.      Herodotus,   however,    is  in  Ethiopia). 

correct  in  making  a  difference  between  The  Egyptians  evidently  overran  all 
the  yvApMv  and  the  «-^A.or.  The  former,  Ethiopia,  and  part  of  the  interior  of 
called  also  vroix^loPf  was  a  perpendi-  Africa,  in  the  time  of  the  18th  and  19th 
cular  rod,  whose  shadow  indicated  noon,  dynasties,  and  had  long  before,  under 
and  also  by  its  length  a  particular  part  the  Osirtasens  and  Amun;&-he8,  con- 
of  the  day,  being  longest  at  sunrise  and  quered  Negro  tribes.  Thothmes  I.  re- 
sunset.  The  ir^A.of  was  an  improvement,  corded  other  victories  over  Negroes,  on  a 
and  a  real  dial,  on  which  the  division  of  rock  opposite  Tombos,  as  Amunoph  III. 
the  day  was  set  off  by  lines,  and  indi-  did  at  Soleb,  over  many  southern  dis- 
cated  by  the  shadow  of  its  gnomon,  tricts  of  Africa;  many  of  which  are 
See  Appendix,  CH.  vii. — [Q.  W. J  called  **  Dor,"  as  at  the  present  day. 
^  This  cannot  apply  to  any  one  Egyp-  Rameses  II.,  who  built  part  of  the  Great 
tian  king  in  particular,  as  many  ruled  Temple  at  Qebel  Berkel,  extended  hia 
in  Ethiopia;  and  though  Osirtasen  I.  arms  further  than  Amunoph;  and  the 
(the  original  Sesostris)  may  have  been  first  Osirtasen  overran  a  great  portion  of 
the  firsts  the  monuments  show  that  his  Ethiopia  more  than  six  centuries  before, 
successors  of  the  12th  dynasty,  and  Even  Osirtasen  III.  obtained  victories 
others,  ruled  and  erected  buildmgs  in  over  Negroes  which  are  recorded  at 
Ethiopia.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  Ra-  Semneh ;  though  he  appears  to  be  the 
meees  II.  was  the  first  who  obtained  first  who  made  that  place  the  frontier ; 
possession  of  Napata;  and  though  the  and  to  this  the  beginning  of  actual  rule 
lions  of  Amunoph  III.,  brought  by  the  in  Ethiopia  may  have  been  applied ;  for 
Duke  of  Northumberland  from  Gebel  he  also  has  a  claim  to  the  name  of  Se- 
Berkel,  were  taken  from  Soleb  (the  sostris.  The  Ptolemies  continued  to 
ancient  name  of  this  place  being  in  the  have  some  possessions  on  the  eastern 
hieroglyphics  upon  them),  it  does  not  coast  of  Abyssinia;  and  the  kings  of 
prove  thkt  the  Egyptian  arms  extended  Ethiopia  were  in  alliance  with,  or  per- 
no  farther  than  Soleb  in  Amunoph's  haps  tributary  to,  them ;  but  the  nomi- 
time ;  and  the  name  of  a  Thothmes  was  ncJ  firontier  was  generally  confined  to 
found  at  Gebel  Berkel,  by  the  Duke  of  Nubia.  The  Romans  merely  extended 
Northumberland  and  Colonel  Felix,  their  arms  south,  to  prevent  the  depre- 
That  of  Osirtasen  I.,  on  the  substruc-  dations  of  the  half-savage  Ethiopians ; 
tions  of  the  Great  Temple,  may  have  for  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  Petronius 
been  a  later  addition,  not  •  being  in  the  only  ravaged  the  country  to  Napata, 
sculptures.  (See  n. ''  on  ch.  102.)  Pliny  and  returned  without  making  any  per- 
says  (vi.  29\  '*  .^gyptiorum  bellis  at-  manent  conquests.  A  fort,  however,  in 
trita  est  .Ethiopia,  vicissim  imperi-  the  Dar  Shaikeeh,  of  Roman  construe- 
tando,  serviendoque.  Clara  et  potens  tion,  shows  that  later  emperors  ex- 
etiam  usque  ad  Trojana  bella,  Memnone  tended  their  rule  beyond  the  second 
regnante,  et  Syrm  imperitasse  (eam)  cataract,  and  kept  garrisons  there. 
.  .  .  patet."  He  has  made  a  mistake  Tacitus  says  not  in  his  time. — [G.  W.] 
about  Memnon;  but  the  conquests  are 
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two  of  which,  representing  himself  and  his  wife,  are  thirty 
cabits  in  height,^  while  the  remaining  four,  which  represent  his 
sons,  are  twenty  cubits.  These  are  the  statues,  in  front  of 
which  the  priest  of  Vulcan,  yery  many  years  afterwards,  would 
not  allow  Darius  the  Persian^  to  place  a  statue  of  himself; 
"because,"  he  said,  **  Darius  had  not  equalled  the  achieyements 
of  Sesostris  the  Egyptian :  for  while  Sesostris  had  subdued  to 
the  fiiU  as  many  nations  as  eyer  Darius  had  brought  under,  he 
had  likewise  conquered  the  Scythians,^  whom  Darius  had  failed 
to  master.  It  was  not  fair,  therefore,  that  he  should  erect  his 
statae  in  front  of  the  ofiferings  of  a  king,  whose  deeds  he  had 
been  unable  to  surpass."  Darius,  they  say,  pardoned  the  free- 
dom of  this  speech. 
111.  On  the  death  of  Sesostris,  his  son  Pheron,^  the  priests 

7  As  the  cubits  found  in  Egypt  are  before  been   the  reason  of  Cambyaes 

1  ft.  84  in.,  if  Herodot\i8  reckoned  by  forsaking  the  lenient  line  of  conduct  he 

them  he  would  make  the  statues  more  first  adopted  when   he  conquered  the 

than  51  ft.  high.     A  Colossus  is  lying  country.    See  below.  Book  iii.  ch.  15. — 

at  Memphis  of  Rameses  II.,  which  is  [Q.  W.] 

supposed  to  be  one  of  the  two  large  '  (See  Justin  ii.  c.  3.)  The  conquest 
ones  here  mentioned,  and  its  height,  of  the  Scythians  by  Sesostris  is  a  ques- 
when  entire,  would  be  about  42  ft.  8  in.,  tion  still  undecided.  The  monuments 
without  the  plinth,  or  pedestal.  Of  the  represent  a  people  defeated  by  RamiBses, 
other  four,  20  cubits  (above  34  ft.)  high,  whose  name,  Sheta  (or  Khita),  bears  a 
one  leems  to  have  been  found  bv  He-  strong  resemblance  to  the  Scythians,  but 
kekyan  Bey;  which  if  entire  would  be  it  is  evident  they  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
ahout  34|  feet.  All  these  point  to  the  Mesopotamia,  and  not  in  the  distant 
nte  of  the  temple  of  Pthah. — [G.  W.l  Scythia.  It  is  not  impossible  that  they 
*  Hie  name  of  Darius  occurs  in  tne  were  the  same  race,  established  there, 
sculptures,  and  great  part  of  the  prin-  (See  note 'on  ch.  112.)  A  further  ex- 
cipsl  Temple  of  El  khargeh,  in  the  amination  of  the  monuments  shows  {hat 
Oreat  Oasis,  was  built  by  him,  his  name  I  was  wrong  in  the  extent  I  have  given 
being  the  oldest  there.  (At.  Eg.  W.,  vol.  i.  p.  83)  to  the  con- 
He  seems  to  have  treated  the  Egyp-  quests  of  the  Egyptians ;  but  Diodoms 
tians  with  fiur  more  uniform  lenity  than  extends  their  conquests  still  further, 
the  other  Persian  kings ;  and  though  the  and  speaks  of  the  Bactrians  revolting 
names  of  Cambyses,  Xerxes,  and  Ar-  from  the  rule  of  Osymandyas.  (Diod. 
taxerxes,  occur  on  stel»,  statues,  or  i.  47.)  Strabo  (xv.  p.  978)  says  that 
vases,  they  are  mostly  records  of  persons  "  Sesostris  and  Tearcon  (Tirhaka)  ao- 
who  lived  during  their  reigns,  and  are  tually  went  into  Europe.** — [Q.  W.l 
not  on  any  monuments  erected  by  them  ^  This  name  does  not  agi*ee  with  the 
in  Egypt.  This  accords  with  his  indul-  son  or  successor,  either  of  Osirtasen  I., 
gent  treatment  of  the  priests  mentioned  of  Sethos,  or  of  Remeses.  Diodorus 
by  Herodotus  ;  and  the  remark  of  Dio-  (i.  59)  calls  him  Sesoosis  II.,  Pliny 
dorus,  that  *'  he  obtained  while  living  Nuncoreus.  Pheron  has  been  supposed 
the  appellation  of  IKtus,*' Lb  justified  by  to  be  merely  a  corruption  of  Phouro, 
his  having  revived  on  the  monuments  "  the  king'*  (whence  ureeus,  see  note' 
the  same  honours  as  the  old  kings.  The  on  ch.  74),  or  of  Pharaoh,  properly 
reply  of  Duriusio  the  Egyptian  priest  is  Phrah,  i.  «.  '*  the  Sun,*'  one  of  the  royid 
said  by  Diodorus  (i.  58)  to  have  been,  titles.  Some  suppose  Pheron  to  be 
"that  he  hoped  not  to  be  inferior  to  Phiaro,  "the  river,**  retained  in  the 
Sesostris,  if  he  lived  as  long.**  But  his  modem  Arabio  Bahr,  "  the  ocean  ** 
mild  government  did  not  prevent  the  (comp.  'tlxtapSs,  an  ancient  name  of  the 
Egyptians  from  rebelling  asainst  him  :  Nile) ;  xrnX  i'liiaro  is  connected  with  the 
and  their  impatience  of  Persian  rule  had  King  Phuron,  or  Nilus,  and  with  the 
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said,  mounted  the  throne.    He  undertook  no  warlike  expedi- 
tions ;  being  struck  with  blindness,  owing  to  the  following  cir- 
cumstance.    The  riyer  had  swollen  to  the  unusual  height  of 
eighteen  cubits,  and  had  oyerflowed  all  the  fields,  when,  a  sud- 
den wind  arising,  the  water  rose  in  great  wayes.     Then  the 
king,  in  a  spirit  of  impious  yiolence,  seized  his  spear,  and  hurled 
it  into  the  strong  eddies  of  the  stream.     Instantly  he  was 
smitten  with  disease  of  the  eyes,  from  which  after  a  little  while 
he  became  blind,^  continuing  without  the  power  of  yision  for 
ten  years.    At  last,  in  the  eleyenth  year,  an  oracular  announce- 
ment reached  him  from  the  city  of  Buto,  to  the  effect,  that 
''the  time  of  his  punishment  had  run  out,  and  he  should  re- 
coyer  his  sight  by  washing  his  eyes  with  urine.    He  must  find  a 
woman  who  had  been  faithful  to  her  husband,  and  had  ne?er 
preferred  to  him  another  man."     The  king,  therefore,  first  of 
all  made  trial  of  his  wife,  but  to  no  purpose — he  continued 
as  blind  as  before.     So  he  made  the  experiment  with  other 
women,  until  at  length  he  succeeded,  and  in  this  way  recoyered 
his  sight    Hereupon  he  assembled  all  the  women,  except  the 
last,  and  bringing  them  to  the  city  which  now  bears  the  name 
of  Erythrabdlus  (Red-soil),  he  there  burnt  them  all,  together 
with  the  place  itself.    The  woman  to  whom  he  owed  his  cure, 
he  married,  and  after  his  recoyery  was  complete,  he  presented 
offerings  to  all  the  temples  of  any  note,  among  which  the  best 
worthy  of  mention  are  the  two  stone  obelisks  which  he  gaye  to 
the  temple  of  the  Sun.^    These  are  magnificent  works ;  each  is 


^gyptuB  of  Manetho,  "  the  Nile  being  formant,  who  called  him  Phero,  because 

formerly  called  ^gyptus.**    (See  n.  7,  "  he  was  the  great  Pharaoh  of  the  Jews, 

on  eh.  19.)  (Chronologie  der  iEgypter,  p.  289.)    Id 

If  the  Phuron  of  Eratosthenes  was  this  case  the  impiety  and  blindness  of 

really  one  of  the  early  kings  of  the  13th  the  monarch  become  traits  of  peculiar 

dynasty,  it  is  possible  that  the  sudden  significance. 

breaking  down  of  the  barrier  of  the  Nile  ^  This  is  one  of  the  Greek  cicerom 

at  Silsilis,  and  the  momentary  submer-  tales.     A  Greek  poet  might  make  a 

sion  of  the  lands  by  the  sudden  flow  of  graceful  stoir  of  Achilles  and  a  Trojan 

the  water  into  Egypt,  may  be  the  de-  stream,  but  the  prosaic  Egyptians  would 

structive  inundation  mentioned  by  He-  never  represent  one  of  their  kinss  per* 

rodotus. — [Q.  W.]  forming  a  feat  so  opposed  to  his  tiabits, 

Lepsius  regards  this  king  as  Ameno-  and  to  all  their  religious  notions.    The 

phis  or  Menephthah  III.,  the  Pharaoh  story  about  the  women  i#  equally  un- 

of  the  Exod\is.     (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  b.  i.  Egyptian;  but  the  mention  of  a  remedy 

sub  fin.)    He  finds  his  name  in  the  Nun-  which  is  still  used  in  Egypt  for  ophthal- 

coreus  or  Nencoreus  of  Pliny  (H.  N.  mia,  shows  that  some  simple  fact  has 

zzxyi.  11),  which  he  thinks  that  writer  been  converted  into  a  wholly  improbable 

misread    in   lus    authority,    mistaking  tale. — [G.  W.] 

MENEOeHC  for  NeNC^PEYC.     He  sup-  ^  They  were  therefore  most  probably 

poses  Herodotus  to  have  received  his  at  Heliopolis.    The  height  of  100  cubits, 

account  of  the  king  from  a  Semitic  in-  at  least  IdO  feet,  far  ezceetda  that  of  any 
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made  of  a  single  stone,  eight  cubits  broad,  and  a  hundred  cubits 
in  height. 

112.  Pheron,  they  said,  was  succeeded  by  a  man  of  Memphis, 
whose  name,- in  the  language  of  the  Greeks,  was  Proteus.^ 
There  is  a  sacred  precinct  of  this  king  in  Memphis,  which  is 
very  beautiful,  and  richly  adorned,  situated  south  of  the  great 
temple  of  Vulcan.  Phoenicians  from  the  city  of  Tyre  dwell  all 
lomid  this  precinct,  and  the  whole  place  is  known  by  the  name 
of  "  the  camp  of  the  Tynans."  *  Within  the  enclosure  stands  a 
temple,  which  is  called  that  of  Venus  the  Stranger.®    I  con- 


found in  Egypt,  the  highest  being  less  cian  ShepherdB,'*  who  were  expelled  from 

than  100  feet.    The  mode  of  raising  an  Egypt  idFter  occupying  the  Memphite 

obelisk  seems  to  have  been  by  tilting  it  throne.    The  Egyptians  seem  also  to 

from  an  inclined  plane  into  a  pit,  at  the  have  changed  the  name  of  Sftr  into  Tur. 

bottom  of  which  the  pedestal  was  placed  (See  note  ^,  ch.  116.)    The  above  mis- 

to  receive  it,  a  wheel  or  roller  of  wood  take  of  Trojan  for  Tyrian  is  confirmed 

bemg  fastened  on  each  side  to  the  end  by  the  name  of  the  place  being  written 

of  the  obelisk,  which  enabled  it  to  run  in    those  quarries    "the  land  of  the 

down  the  wall  opposite  the   inclined  Phoenix"  or  Phoenicians.     "  Tros  Tyri- 

plane  to  its  proper  position.      During  usque"   (Virg.  iEn.  i.  574*)   were    not 

this  operation  it  was  dragged  by  ropes  always  kept  distinct. — fO.  W.] 

up  the  mclined  plane,  and  then  gradu-  '  This   was    evidently  Astart^,    the 

ally  lowered  into  the  pit  as  soon  as  it  Venus  of  the  Phcsnicians  and  Syrians, 

bad  been  tilted.    (See  the  representa-  Heivdotns  is    correct   in   saying  that 

tion  of  the  mode  of  raising  an  obelisk  nowhere  else  had  she  a  temple  dedi- 

on  the  pedestal  of  that  at  Constanti-  cated  to  her  under  that  name,  and  an 

nople.)    The  name  obelisk  is  not  Egyp-  intercourse  with  the  Phoenicians  may 

tian  but  Qreek,  from  obelos,  a  "  spit  '*  have  led  to  her  worship  at  Memphis, 

(infra,  ch.   135).      The  Arabs  call  it  The  notion  of  her  being  Helen  arose 

fMseHeh,  a  "  packing  needle.*' — ^TG.  W.]  from  the  Qreek  habit  of  seeing  Homeric 

^  This  is  evidently  a  Greek  story,  personages  evenrwhere.     (See  note  ^  on 

Diodorus  (i.  62)  says  *'  the  Egyptians  ch.  106.}     The  Venus  Urania  of  Chusse 

called  this  king  Cetes,'*  which  is  also  a  was  Athor  of  Egypt.    (See  n.  \  ch.  40; 

Greek  name.     Herodotus  has  apparently  and  n.  *,  ch.  41.)    Astart6  is  mentioned 

transformed  the  God  of  the  precinct  on  the  monuments  as  a  Goddess  of  the 

(who  seems  to  have  been  Dagon,  the  Sheta  or  Khita.     It  is  now  generally 

Phoenician  Fish-God,  often  worshipped  supposed  that  this  people  were  the  Hitr 

together  with  Astarte)  into  a  king  who  tites,   whose  country  extended  to  the 

dedicated  the  precinct. — [G.  W.]  Euphrates.    Joshua  (i.  4)  indeed  shows 

*  Many  places  in  £Sgypt  were  called  that  it  reached  to  that  river,  when  he 

" camps,"  where  foreigners  lived  apart  says   "from  the  wilderness    and  this 

Irom  the  I^ptians,  as  the  "camps  '  of  Lebanon  even  unto  the  great  river,  the 

the  lonians  and  Carians  (ch.  154) ;  of  river  Euphrates,  all  the  land  of  the  Hitr 

tbe  Babylonians,  afterwards  occupied  by  tites"  (^hitim) ;  and  "  the  kings  of  the 

a  Roman  legion  (Strabo,  xvii.  p.  1 144)  ;  Hittites  and  the  kings  of  the  Egyptians  " 

and  of  the  Jews  (Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  1.  are  spoken  of  (2  Kings  vii.  6)  as  the 

xiv.c  8,  B.  2).    The  **  Trvjan"  camp  or  terror  of  the  Syrians  in  the  time  of 

village  near  the  quarries  of  the  Eastern  Elisha.    On  the  monuments  the  Khita 

hills  (Strabo,  xvii.  p.  1147)  should  pro-  (or  Sheta)  are  placed  next  to  Naharayn 

bably  have  been  the  "  Tyrian,"  called  in  the  lists  of  Eastern  nations,  enemies- 

from  the  same  people — the  Phoenicians  of  the  Egyptians,  and  defeated  by  them, 

of  l^re  mentioned  by  Herodotus  ;  and  At  the  Memnonium  they  are  represented 

there  is  more  reason  to  suppose  that  the  routed  by  Rameses  II.,  and  flying  across 

Egyptians  had  granted  to  that  com-  a  river,  on  which  stands  the  fort  of  Atesh 

mercial  people  the  privilege  of  residing  or  Ketesh,  the  same  that  is  mentioned 

in  a  quarter  of  Memphis  than  that  thev  in  the  large  inscription  at  Aboosimbel 

were  a  remnant  of  Manetho's  "Phoem*  recording  the  defeat  of  the  Khita  (or 
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« 

jecture  the  building  to  haye  been  erected  to  Helen,  tbe  daughter 
of  Tyndarus;  first,  because  she,  as  I  have  heard  say,  passed 
some  time  at  the  court  of  Proteus ;  and  secondly,  because  the 
temple  is  dedicated  to  Venus  the  Stranger ;  for  among  all  the 
many  temple  of  Venus  there  is  no  other  where  the  goddess 
bears  this  title. 

113.  The  priests,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries  on  the  subject  of 
Helen,^  informed  me  of  the  following  particulars.  When 
Alexander  had  carried  off  Helen  &om  Sparta,  he  took  ship  and 
sailed  homewards.  On  his  way  across  the  Egean  a  gale  arose,* 
which  drove  him  from  his  course  and  took  him  down  to  the  sea 
of  Egypt ;  hence,  as  the  wind  did  not  abate,  he  was  carried  on 
to  the  coast,  when  he  went  ashore,  landing  at  the  Salt-Pans,*  in 
that  mouth  of  the  Nile  which  is  now  called  the  Canobic.^  At 
this  place  there  stood  upon  the  shore  a  temple,  which  still 
exists,  dedicated  to  Hercules.  If  a  slave  runs  away  from  his 
master,  and  taking  sanctuary  at  this  shrine  gives  himself  up  to 
the  god,  and  receives  certain  sacred  marks  upon  his  person,^ 
whosoever  his  master  may  be,  he  cannot  lay  hand  on  him. 
This  law  still  remained  unchanged  to  my  time.  Hearing,  there- 
fore, of  the  custom  of  the  place»  the  attendants  of  Alexander 
deserted  him,  and  fled  to  the  temple,  where  they  sat  as  sup- 
pliants.   While  there,  wishing  to  damage  their  master,  they 


Sheta)  in  tbe  5th  year  of  the  same  — [O.  W.] 

Pharaoh.     There  too  their  country  is  *  There  were  several  of  these  aaltpaiu 

called  a  region  of  Nahri  or  Naharayn  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Egypt. 

(Mesopotamia).      Carchemish   is    sup-  Those  near  Pelusium  are  mentioned  in 

posed  to  have  belonged  to  them.    It  is  ch.  15. — [0.  W.] 

very  probable  (as  Mr.  Stuart  Poole  also  Cf.  Stephen  of  Byzantium  ad  voc. 

supposes)  that  the  Khita  or  Hittites  Taoix^cu. 

were  a  tribe  of  Scythians  who  had  ad-  ^  This  branch  of  the  Nile  entered  the 
vanced  to  and  settled  on  the  Euphrates,  sea  a  little  to  the  E.  of  the  town  of 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Hittites  and  Canopus,  close  to  Heradeum,  which 
Syrians  bought  Egyptian  chariots  im-  some  suppose  to  be  the  same  as  Thonis. 
ported  by  Solomon's  merchants  (1  Kings  It  is  still  traced  near  the  W.  end  of  the 
X.  29)  at  a  later  period  of  Egyptian  Lake  Etko,  and  near  it  are  ruins  sup- 
history.— -[Q.  W.]  posed  to  be  the  site  of  the  city  of  Her- 

7  The  eagerness  of  the    Greeks    to  cules,  where  the  temple  stood.     This 

**  inquire"  after  events  mentioned  by  temple  still    existed   in  the   time  uf 

Homer,  and  the  readiness  of  the  Egyp-  Strabo.    It  may  have  been  dedicated  to 

tians  to  take  advantage  of  it,  are  shown  the  Tvrian  Hercules. — [Q.  W.] 

in  this  story  related  to  Herodotus.   The  '  Snowing  they  were  dedicated  to  the 

fact  of  Homer    having    believed  that  service  of  the  Deity.    To  set  a  mark  on 

Helen  went  to  Egypt,  only  proves  that  any  one  as  a  protection  was  a  very  an* 

the   story  was  not  invented  in  Hero-  cient  custom.    Cp.  Gen.  iv.  15;  Ezek. 

dotus' time,  but  was  current  long  before,  ix.   6;    and   Revelations.      The   word 

— [G.  W.]  "  mark  *'  in  Ezekiel  is  tau,  IFI,  the  i^jyp- 

•*  Storms  on  that  coast  are  not  unusual  tian  sign  of  life. — [G.  W.] 

now.    Ammianus  (xxvi.   10)  mentions  The  custom  seems  to  oe  referred  to 

some  very  violent  winds  at  Alexandria,  by  St.  Paul  (Gal.  vi.  17). 
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accused  him  to  the  Egyptians,  narrating  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  rape  of  Helen  and  the  wrong  done  to  Menelaus.  These 
charges  they  brought,  not  only*  before  the  priests,  but  also 
before  the  warden  of  that  mouth  of  the  river,  whose  name  was 
Thonis.^ 

114.  As  soon  as  he  received  the  intelligence,  Thonis  sent  a . 
message  to  Proteus,  who  was  at  Memphis,  to  this  effect :  *^  A 
stranger  is  arrived  from  Greece ;  he  is  by  race  a  Teucrian,  and 
has  done  a  wicked  deed  in  the  country  from  which  he  is  come. 
Having  beguiled  the  wife  of  the  man  whose  guest  he  was,  he 
carried  her  away  with  him,  and  much  treasure  also.  Com- 
pelled by  stress  of  weather,  he  has  now  put  in  here.  Are  we  to 
let  him  depart  as  he  came,  or  shall  we  seize  what  he  has 
brought?"  Proteus  replied,  "Seize  the  man,  be  he  who  he 
may,  that  has  dealt  thus  wickedly  with  his  friend,  and  bring 
him  before  me,  that  I  may  hear  what  he  will  say  for  himself." 

115.  Thonis,  on  receiving  these  orders,  arrested  Alexander, 
and  stopped  the  departure  of  his  ships ;  then,  taking  with  him 
Alexander,  Helen,  the  treoAures,  and  also  the  fugitive  slaves,  he 
went  up  to  Memphia  When  all  were  arrived,  Proteus  asked 
Alexander,  "who  he  was,  and  whence  he  had  come  ?"  Alex- 
ander replied  by  giving  his  descent,  the  name  of  his  country, 
and  a  true  account  of  his  late  voyage.  Then  Proteus  ques- 
tioned him  as  to  how  he  got  possession  of  Helen.  In  his  reply 
Alexander  became  confused,  and  diverged  from  the  truth, 
whereon  the  slaves  interposed,  confuted  His  statements,  and  told 
the  whole  history  of  the  crime.  Finally,  Proteus  delivered 
judgment  as  follows :  "  Did  I  not  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  consequence  that  no  stranger  driven  to  my  country  by 
adverse  winds  should  ever  be  put  to  death,  I  would  certainly 
have  avenged  the  Greek  by  slaying  thee.  Thou  basest  of 
men, — after  accepting  hospitality,  to  do  so  wicked  a  deed ! 
First,  thou  didst  seduce  the  wife  of  thy  own  host — ^then,  not 
content  therewith,  thou  must  violently  excite  her  mind,  and 
steal  her  away  from  her  husband.  Nay,  even  so  thou  wert  not 
satisfied,  but  on  leaving,  thou  must  plunder  the  house  in  which 
thou  hadst  been  a  guest  Now  then,  as  I  think  it  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  put  no  stranger  to  death,  I  suffer  thee  to 
depart ;  but  the  woman  and  the  treasures  I  shall  not  permit  to 
be  carried  away.     Here  they  must  stay,  till  the  Greek  stranger 

*  Tbdnis,  or  Thdn,  called  by  Hero-  the  name  of  a  town  on  the  Canopic 
dotus  governor  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  branch.  See  note  ^  on  ch.  1 13. — [O.  W.J 
the  Nue,  is  said  by  others  to  have  been 
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comes  in  person  and  takes  them  back  with  him.  For  thyself 
and  thy  companions^  I  command  thee  to  begone  from  my  land 
within  the  space  of  three  days-^-and  I  warn  you,  that  otherwise 
at  the  end  of  that  time  yon  will  be  treated  as  enemies." 

116.  Such  was  the  tale  told  me  by  the  priests  concerning  the 
arrival  of  Helen  at  the  court  of  Proteus.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Homer  was  acquainted  with  this  story,  and  while  discarding  it, 
because  he  thought  it  less  adapted  for  epic  poetry  than  the  ver- 
sion which  he  followed,  showed  that  it  was  not  unknown  to  him. 
This  is  evident  from  the  travels  which  he  assigns  to  Alexander 
in  the  Hiad — and  let  it  be  borne  in  xnind  that  he  has  nowhere 
else  contradicted  himself — making  him  be  carried  out  of  his 
course  on  his  return  with  Helen,  and  after  divers  wanderings 
come  at  last  to  Sidon^  in  Phoenicia.  The  passage  is  in  the 
Bravery  of  Diomed,*  and  the  words  are  as  follows : — 

*'  There  were  the  robes,  many-coloured,  the  work  of  Sidonian  women: 
They  from  Sidon  had  come,  what  time  god-shaped  Alexander 
Over  the  broad  sea  brought,  that  way,  the  high-bom  Helen." 

In  the  Odyssey  also  the  same  fact  is  alluded  to,  in  these 
words :' — 

*'  Such,  BO  wisely  prepared,  were  the  drugs  that  her  stores  afforded. 
Excellent ;  gift  which  once  Polydamna,  partner  of  Thdnis, 
Gave  her  in  Egypt,  where  many  the  simples  that  grow  in  the  meadows. 
Potent  to  cure  in  part,  in  part  as  potent  to  injure.** 

*  Sidon,  now  Sayda,  signifies  "  fishing  quarter  in  breadth. — [O.  W.l 

place,**  and  Sayd  in  Arabic  is  applied  to  *  II.  vi.  290-2.      It  has  been  que«- 

"  fish  *'  or  '*  game.*'    The  first  letter,  S.  tioned  whether  this  reference  to  a  per- 

Ts,  or  Tz,  is  the  same  in  Hebrew  as  that  tion  of  the  Iliad  as  "  The  Bravery  of 

of  Tyre,  SAr,  or  Tzur,  and  these  towns  Diomed  '*  can  have  come  from  the  hand 

are  now  called  Sur  (Soor)  and  Sayda.  of  Herodotus.  (Valcknaer  ad  loc.  Heyne 

See  n.  on  B.  vii.  ch.  72.    The  termiua-  ad  Hom.  II.  vol.  viii.  p.  787.)    But  there 

tion  of  Sidon    signified  "great."      In  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for 

Joshua  xi.  8,  and  xix.  28,  *'  great  Zidon"  doubting  a  passage  which  is  in  all  the 

is  a  doubtful  reading.     Herodotus  very  MSS.,  and  has  no  appearance  of  being 

properly  ranks  the  Sidonians  before  the  an  interpolation.      As  early  as  Plato's 

Tyrians  (viii.  67),  and  Isaiah  calls  Tyre  time  portions  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 

daughter  of  Sidon  (xxiii.   12),  having  were  certainly  distinguished  by  speciid 

been  founded  by  the  Sidonians.    Sidon  titles  (see    Plat.   Cratyl.   p.  428,   C. ; 

is  in  Genesis  (x.  19),  but  no  Tyre;  and  Minos,  p.  319,  D.),  and  it  is  probable 

Homer  only  mentions  Sidon  and  not  that  the  practice  of  so  distinguishing 

'*  Tyre,**  as  Strabo  observes.   It  may  be  them  began  with  the  early  Rhapsodists. 

"  doubtful  which  was  the  metropolis  of  The  objection  that  the  passage  quoted 

Phoaniciay"  in  later  times ;  Sidon,  how-  is  from  II.  vi.,  and  not  II.  v.,  which  now 

ever,  appears  to  be  the  older  city  (xvi.  bears  the  title  of  "  Diomed*s  Bravery," 

p.  1075).    Plutarch  might  doubt  the  is  of  no  importance,   for  our  present 

great  antiquity  of  Tyre,  not  being  no-  division  of  the  books  datee  from  Aris- 

ticed  by  Homer  and   "  other  old  and  tarchus,  and  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  a 

wise    men;'*    but  it  is  mentioned  by  portion  of  the  sixth  book  may  have  been 

Joshua  (xix.  29).    Q.  Curtius  (iv.  4)  con-  included  under  the  heading  confined 

siders  that  both  it    and    Sidon    were  afterwards  to  the  fifth, 

founded  by  Agenor.    The  modem  Sidon  ^  Odyss.  iv.  227-280. 
is  small,  not  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  a 
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Menelaus  too,  in  the  same  poem,  thus  addresses  Telema- 
chus  :^ — 


*'  Much  did  I  long  to  return,  but  the  Qoda  still  kept  me  ia  Egypt— 
Aogry  because  I  had  failed  to  pay  them  their  hecatombs  duly.' 


>* 


In  these  places  Homer  shows  himself  acquaiQted  with  the 
voyage  of  Alexander  to  Egypt^  for  Syria  borders  on  Egypt,  and 
the  PhoBnicians,  to  whom  Sidon  belongs,  dwell  in  Syria. 

117.  From  these  yarious  passages,  and  from  that  about  Sidon 
especially,  it  is  clear  that  Homer  did  not  write  the  Cypria,® 
For  there  it  is  said  that  Alexander  arrived  at  Ilium  with  Helen 
on  the  third  day  after  he  left  Sparta,  the  wind  having  been 
favourable,  and  liie  sea  smooth ;  whereas  in  the  Iliad,  the  poet 
makes  him  wander  before  he  brings  her  home.  Enough,  how- 
ever, for  the  present  of  Homer  and  the  Cypria. 

118.  I  made  inquiry  of  the  priests,  whether  the  story  which 
the  Greeks  tell  about  Hium  is  a  fable,  or  no.  In  reply  they 
related  the  following  particulars,  of  which  they  declared  that 
Menelaus  had  himself  informed  them.  After  the  rape  of  Helen, 
a  vast  army  of  Greeks,  wishing  to  render  help  to  Menelaus,  set 
sail  for  the  Teucrian  territory;  on  their  arrival  they  disem- 
barked, and  formed  their  camp,  after  which  they  sent  ambasr 
sadors  to  Hium,  of  whom  Menelaus  was  one.  The  embassy  was 
received  within  the  walls,  and  demanded  the  restoration  of 
Helen  with  the  treasures  which  Alexander  had  carried  off,  and 
likewise  required  satisfaction  for  the  wrong  done.  The  Teu- 
crians  gave  at  once  the  answer  in  which  they  persisted  ever 
afterwards,  backing  their  assertions  sometimes  even  with  oaths, 
to  wit,  that  neither  Helen,  nor  the  treasures  claimed,  were  in 
their  possession,  ^both  the  one  and  the  other  had  remained, 
they  said,  in  Egypt ;  and  it  was  not  just  to  come  upon  them  tor 
what  Proteus,  king  of  Egypt,  was  detaining.  The  Greeks, 
imagining  that  the  Teucrians  were  merely  laughing  at  them, 
laid  siege  to  the  town,  and  never  rested  until  they  finally  took 
it  As,  however,  no  Helen  was  found,  and  they  were  still  told 
the  same  story,  they  at  length  believed  in  its  truth,  and  de- 
spatched Menelaus  to  the  court  of  Proteus. 

119.  So  Menelaus  travelled  to  Egypt,  and  on  his  arrival 


I  Ody«.  Iv.  351-2.  Arist.  Poet.  23 ;  Procl.  471-6,  ed.  Gaisf.) 

The  critioiBm  here  ia  better  than  It  was  probably  written  by  Staainue. 

the  argument.    There  can  be  no  doubt  (Athen.  viii.  p.  334;   Schol.   II.  i.   5; 

that  Homer  was  not  the  author  of  the  Tzetzes  Chil.  ii  710.) 
rambliftgepic  called  '  The  Cypria.*  (Cf. 

VOL.  11.  M 
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sailed  up  the  river  as  far  as  Memphis,  and  related  all  that  had 
happened.  He  met  with  the  utmost  hospitality,  received 
Helen  back  unharmed,  and  recovered  all  his  treasures.  Afier 
this  friendly  treatment  Menelaus,  they  said,  behaved  most  un- 
justly towards  the  Egyptians ;  for  as  it  happened  that  at  the 
time  when  he  wanted  to  take  his  departure,  he  was  detained  by 
the  wind  being  contrary,  and  as  he  found  this  obstruction  con- 
tinue, he  had  recourse  to  a  most  wicked  expedient.  He  seized, 
they  said,  two  children  of  the  people  of  the  coimtry,  and  offered 
them  up  in  sacrifice.*  When  this  became  known,  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people  was  stirred,  and  they  went  in  pursuit  of 
Menelaus,  who,  however,  escaped  with  his  ships  to  Libya,  aft^r 
which  the  Egyptians  could  not  say  whither  he  went.  The  rest 
they  knew  full  well,  partly  by  the  inquiries  which  they  had 
made,  and  partly  from  the  circumstances  having  taken  place  in 
their  own  land,  and  therefore  not  admitting  of  doubt. 

120.  Such  is  the  account  given  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  and 
I  am  myself  inclined  to  regard  as  true  all  that  they  say  of 
Helen  from  the  following  considerations  : — ^If  Helen  had  been  at 
Troy,  the  inhabitants  would,  I  think,  have  given  her  up  to  the 
Greeks,  whether  Alexander  consented  to  it  or  no.  For  surely 
neither  Priam,  nor  his  family,  could  have  been  so  infatuated  as 
to  endanger  their  own  persons,  their  children,  and  their  city, 
merely  that  Alexander  might  possess  Helen.  At  any  rate,  if 
they  determined  to  refuse  at  first,  yet  afterwards  when  so  many 
of  the  Trojans  fell  on  every  encounter  with  the  Greeks,  and 
Priam  too  in  each  battle  lost  a  son,  or  sometimes  two,  or  three, 
or  even  more,  if  we  may  credit  the  epic  poets,  I  do  not  believe 
that  even  if  Priam  himself  had  been  married  to  her  he  wonld 
have  declined  to  deliver  her  up,  with  the  view  of  bringing  the 
series  of  calamities  to  a  close.  Nor  was  it  as  if  Alexander  had 
been  heir  to  the  crown,  in  which  case  he  might  have  had  the 
chief  management  of  affairs,  since  Priam  was  already  old. 
Hector,  who  was  his  elder  brother,  and  a  far  braver  man,  stood 
before  him,  and  was  the  heir  to  the  kingdom  on  the  death  of 
their  father  Priam.    And  it  could  not  be  Heotor's  interest  to 


>  This  story  recalls  the  **  Sanguine  but  it  most  be  quite  eTident  that  such 

placftstis  ventos,  et  virgine  c8QB&,"  Virg.  a  custom  was    inconsistent    with   the 

JSn.  ii.  116,  and  Herodotus  actually  re-  habits  of  the  oiyilis&d  Egyptians,  and 

cords  human  sacrifices  in  Achaia,   or  Herodotus  has  disproved  the  probability 

Fhthiotis  (viL  197).     Some  have  attri-  of  human  sacrifices  in  Egypt  by  lusjudi- 

buted  human  sacnfices  to  the  Egyp-  cious  remarks  in  ch.  45.    (See  note'  ad 

tians;  and  ViiKil  says  *'  Quis  illaudati  loc.) — [G.  W.] 
nescit  Busiridis  aras"  (Oeorg.  iii.  5);  • 
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uphold  bis  brother  in  his  wrong,  when  it  brought  such  dire 
calamities  upon  himself  and  the  other  Trojans.  But  the  fact 
was  that  they  had  no  Helen  to  deliver,  and  so  they  told  the 
Greeks,  but  the  Greeks  would  not  believe  what  they  said — 
Divine  Providence,  as  I  think,  so  willing,  that  by  their  utter 
destruction  it  might  be  made  evident  to  all  men  that  when 
great  wron^  are  done,  the  gods  will  surely  visit  them  with 
great  punishments.    Such,  at  leasts  is  my  view  of  the  matter. 

121.  (1.)  When  Proteus  died,  Rhampsinitus,^  the  priests  in- 
formed me,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  His  monuments  were, 
the  western  gateway  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  and  the  two  sta- 
tues which  stand  in  front  of  this  gateway,  called  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  one  Summer,  the  other  Winter,  each  twenty-five 
cubits  in  height.  The  statue  of  Summer,  which  is  the  northern- 
most of  the  two,  is  worshipped  by  the  natives,  and  has  offerings 
made  to  it ;  that  of  Winter,  which  standi  towards  the  south,  is 
treated  in  exactly  the  contrary  way.  King  Bhampsinitus  was 
possessed,  they  said,  of  great  riches  in  silver, — indeed  to  such 
an  amount,  that  none  of  the  princes,  his  successors,  surpassed  or 
even  equalled  his  wealth.  For  the  better  custody  of  this 
money,  he  proposed  to  build  a  vast  chamber  of  hewn  stone,  one 
side  of  which  was  to  form  a  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  his  palace. 
The  builder,  therefore,  having  designs  upon  the  treasures,  con- 
trived, as  he  was  making  the  building,  to  insert  in  this  wall  a 
stone,'  which  could  easily  be  removed  from  its  place  by  two 
men,  or  even  by  one.  So  the  chamber  was  finidied,  and  the 
king's  money  stored  away  in  it.  Time  passed,  and  the  builder 
fell  sick,  when  finding  his  end  approaching,  he  called  for  his 


'  This  ia  evidently  the  name  of  a  him  to  have  reigned  after  the  founders 

BemeMB,  and  not  of  a  king  of  an  early  of  the  pyramids,  and  at  least  as  late  as 

dfoasty.     The  first  individual   called  the  18th  or  19th  dynasty,  as  those  py- 

Remeses  mentioned  on  the  mbnuments  ramidal  towers  (called    Propyliea   by 

was  a  person  of  the  family  of  Amosis,  Herodotus)  were  not  added  to  temples 

the  fint  king  of  the    18th    dynasty,  till  the  accession  of  the  18th  dynasty. 

Some  chambers  in  the  great  temple  at  See  below,  ch.  155,  note  \ — [G.  W.] 

Medeenet  Haboo,  built  by  Remeses  III.,  '  This  story  has  been  repeated  in  the 

where  the  gold  and  silver  vases  and  Pecorone  of  Ser  Giovanni,  a  Florentine 

other  precious  things  are  portrayed  in  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  substi- 

the  sculptures,  recall  the  treasury  of  tutes  a  doge  of  Venice  for  the  king. 

RhampeiDitus ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  Also  in  other  tales.    (See  Dimlop's  Hist. 

^M  suggested  m  At.  Ee.  vols.  i.  p.  85,  ii.  of  Fiction,  vol.  ii.  p.  382.)     A  secret 

3.S8,  and  in  Mater.  Hiera.  p.  96)  that  entrance    by  a   moveable   stone  is    a 

these  were  the  same  king.     Diodorus  favourite  notion  of  the  Arabs,  owing  to 

calls  him  Rhamphis.     Herodotus  savs  many    hidden    passages    in    Egyptian 

h<)  erected  the  great  Propyla>a  on  the  temples  having  been  closed  by  the  same 

Wert  of  the  temple  of  Pthah  (Vulcan),  means.— [G.  W.] 
St  Memphis,  which  would  also  prove 

H  2 
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two  sons,  and  related  to  them  the  contrivance  he  had  made  in 
the  king's  treasure-chamber,  telling  them  it  was  for  their  sakes 
he  had  done  it,  that  so  they  might  always  liye  in  afflaence. 
Then  he  gave  them  clear  directions  concerning  the  mode  of 
removing  the  stone,  and  communicated  the  measurements,  bid- 
ding them  carefuUy  keep  the  secret,  whereby  they  would  be 
Comptrollers  of  the  Eoyal  Exchequer  so  long  as  they  lived. 
Then  the  fSstther  died,  and  the  sons  were  not  slow  in  setting  to 
work :  they  went  by  night  to  the  palace,  found  the  stone  in  the 
wall  of  the  building,  and  having  removed  it  with  ease,  plun- 
dered the  treasury  of  a  round  sum. 

(2.)  When  the  king  next  paid  a  visit  to  the  apartment,  he 
was  astonished  to  see  that  the  money  was  sunk  in  some  of  the 
vessels  wherein  it  was  stored  away.  Whom  to  accuse,"  how- 
ever, he  knew  not,  as  the  seals  were  all  perfect,  and  the  fasten- 
ings of  the  room  secure.  Still  each  time  that  he  repeated  his 
visits,  he  found  that  more  money  was  gone.  The  thieves  in 
truth  never  stopped,  but  plundered  the  treasury  ever  more  and 
more.  At  last  the  king  determined  to  have  some  traps  ^  made, 
and  set  near  the  vessels  which  contained  his  wealth.  This  was 
done,  and  when  the  thieves  came,  as  usual,  to  the  treasure- 
chamber,  and  one  of  them  entering  through  the  aperture,  made 
straight  for  the  jars,  suddenly  he  found  himself  caught  in  one  of 
the  traps.  Perceiving  that  he  was  lost,  he  instantly  called  his 
brother,  and  telling  him  what  had  happened,  entreated  him  to 
enter  as  quickly  as  possible  and  cut  off  his  head,  that  when  bis 
body  should  be  discovered  it  might  not  be  recognised,  which 
woidd  have  the  efiTect  of  bringing  ruin  upon  both.  The  other 
thief  thought  the  advice  good,  and  was  persuaded  to  follow  it; 
— then,  fitting  the  stone  into  its  place,  he  went  home,  taking 
with  him  his  brother's  head. 

(3.)  When  day  dawned,  the  king  came  into  the  room,  and 
marvelled  greatly  to  see  the  body  of  the  thief  in  the  trap  with- 
out a  head,  while  the  building  was  still  whole,  and  neither 
entrance  nor  exit  was  to  be  seen  anywhere.  In  this  perplexity 
he  commanded  the  body  of  the  dead  man  to  be  hung  up  out- 
side the  palace  wall,  and  set  a  guard  to  watch  it,  with  orders 
that  if  any  persons  were  seen  weeping  or  lamenting  near  the 
place,  they  should  be  seized  and  brought  before  him.    When 

'  Traps  for  birds  and  hyaenas  are  the  robber  and  his  brother  were  unable 
often  represented  in  the  paintings  (see  to  open  would  require  to  be  very  inge- 
above  note  %  ch.  77;;    but  one  which    nioualy  contrived. — [Q.  W.j 
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the  mother  heard  of  this  exposure  of  the  corpse  of  her  son,  she 
took  it  sorely  to  heart,  and  spoke  to  her  surriying  child,  bidding 
him  devise  some  plan  or  other  to  get  back  the  body,  and 
threatening,  that  if  he  did  not  exert  himself,  she  would  go  her- 
self to  the  king,  and  denounce  him  as  the  robber. 

(4.)  The  son  said  all  he  could  to  persuade  her  to  let  the 
matter  rest,  but  in  yain ;  she  still  continued  to  trouble  him, 
mitil  at  last  he  yielded  to  her  importunity,  and  contrived  as 
follows: — Filling  some  skins  with  wine,  he  loaded  them  on 
donkeys,  which  he  drove  before  him  till  he  came  to  the  place 
where  the  guards  were  watching  the  dead  body,  when  pulling 
two  or  three  of  the  skins  towards  him,  he  untied  some  of  the 
Decks  which  dangled  by  the  asses'  sides.  The  wine  poured 
freely  out,  whereupon  he  began  to  beat  his  head,  and  shout 
with  all  his  might,  seeming  not  to  know  which  of  the  donkeys 
he  should  turn  to  first  When  the  guards  saw  the  wine  running, 
delighted  to  profit  by  the  occasion,  they  rushed  one  and  all  into 
the  road,  each  with  some  vessel  or  other,  and  caught  the  liquor 
as  it  was  spilling.  The  driver  pretended  anger,  and  loaded 
them  with  abuse ;  whereon  they  did  their  best  to  pacify  him, 
until  at  last  he  appeared  to  soften,  and  recover  his  good  hu* 
mour,  drove  his  asses  aside  out  of  the  road,  and  set  to  work  to 
re-arrange  their  burthens ;  meanwhile,  as  he  talked  and  chatted 
with  the  guards,  one  of  them  began  to  rally  him,  and  make  him 
laugh,  whereupon  he  gave  them  one  of  the  skins  as  a  gift. 
They  now  made  up  their  minds  to  sit  down  and  have  a  drinking* 
bout  where  they  were,  so  they  begged  him  to  remain  and  drink 
^ith  them.  Then  the  man  let  himself  be  persuaded,  and 
stayed  As  the  drinking  went  on,  they  grew  very  friendly 
together,  so  presently  he  gave  them  another  skin,  upon  which 
they  drank  so  copiously  that  they  were  all  overcome  with  the 
hquor,  and  growing  drowsy  lay  down,  and  fell  asleep  on  the 
spot  The  tidet  waited  till  it  was  the  dead  of  the  night,  and 
then  took  down  the  body  of  his  brother;  after  which,  in 
mockery,  he  shaded  off  the  right  side  of  all  the  soldiers'  beards,^ 


*  Thii  is  a  curious  mistake  for  any  and  bearda  (oh.   36;  cp.  Qen.  zli.  4). 

one  to  make  -mho  bad  been  in  Egypt,  Joseph,  when  sent  for  from  priaon  by 

nncs  the  soldiers  had  no  beards,  and  it  Pharaoh,  **  shaved  himself  and  changed 

▼u  the  custom  of  all  classes  to  shave,  his  raiment. "      Herodotus   could  not 

This  we  know  from  ancient  authors,  have  learnt  this  story  from  the  Egyp- 

and,  tbore  idl,   from  the  sculptures,  tians,  and  it  is  evidently  from  a  Greek 

where  the  only  persons  who  have  beards  source.     The  robber  would  have  been 

we  foreignen.    Herodotus  even  allows  too  intent  on  his  object  to  lose  time  or 

that  the  Egyptians  shaved  their  heads  run  the  risk  of  waking  the  guards.    The 
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and  80  left  them.  Laying  his  brother's  body  upon  the  asses,  he 
carried  it  home  to  his  mother,  having  thus  accomplished  the 
thing  that  she  had  required  of  him. 

(5.)  When  it  came  to  the  king's  ears  that  the  thiefs  body 
was  stolen  away,  he  was  sorely  vexed.  Wishing;  therdbre, 
whatever  it  might  cost,  to  catch  the  man  who  had  contrived  the 
trick,  he  had  recourse  (the  priests  said)  to  an  expedient,  which 
I  can  scarcely  credit  He  sent  his  own  daughter^  to  the  com- 
mon stews,  with  orders  to  admit  all  comers,  but  to  require  every 
man  to  tell  her  what  was  the  cleverest  and  wickedest  thing  he 
had  done  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  If  any  one  in  reply 
told  her  the  story  of  the  thief,  she  was  to  lay  hold  of  him  and 
not  allow  him  to  get  away.  The  daughter  did  as  her  father 
willed,  whereon  the  thief,  who  was  well  aware  of  the  king  s 
motive,  felt  a  desire  to  outdo  him  in  craft  and  cunning.  Ac- 
cordingly he  contrived  the  following  plan : — He  procured  the 
corpse  of  a  man  lately  dead,  and  cutting  off  one  of  the  arms  at 
the  shoulder,  put  it  imder  his  dress,  and  so  went  to  the  king's 
daughter.  When  she  put  the  question  to  him  as  she  had  done 
to  all  the  rest^  he  replied,  that  the  wickedest  thing  he  had  ever 
done  was  cutting  off  the  head  of  his  brother  when  he  ^ms 
caught  in  a  trap  in  the  king's  treasury,  and  the  cleverest  was 
making  the  guards  drunk  and  carrying  off  the  body.  As  he 
spoke,  the  princess  caught  at  him,  but  the  thief  took  advantage 
of  the  darkness  to  hold  out  to  her  the  hand  of  tJie  corpse. 
Imagining  it  to  be  his  own  hand,  she  seized  and  held  it  fast ; 
while  the  thief,  leaving  it  in  her  grasp,  made  his  escape  by  the 
door. 

(6.)  The  king,  when  word  was  brought  him  of  this  fresh  8U^ 
cess,  amazed  at  the  sagacity  and  boldness  of  the  man,  sent 
messengers  to  all  the  towns  in  his  dominions  to  proclaim  a  free 
pardon  for  the  thief,  and  to  promise  him  a  rich  reward,  if  he 
came  and  made  himself  known.    The  thief  took  the  king  at  his 

dugrace  of  ahaving  men'a  beards  in  the  the    marriage    of  an  ^^[yptian  Uog'> 

East  is  certainly  very  great,  but  they  daughter  with  a  man  of  low  £umly  and 

?uxc€  them  there,  the  Egyptians  had  not.  a  robber  was  a  gross  fabrication  even 

—TO.  W.]  for  a  Greek  cicerone.     This  and  the 

*  This  m  a  country  where  social  ties  stories  of  the  daughter  of  Cheops,  aod 

were  so  much  regarded,  and  where  the  of  Mycerinus,   are    as    illustratiye  of 

distinction  of  royal  and  noble  classes  Greek,  as  those  in  the  Decameron  of 

was  more  rigidly  maintained  than  in  the  Boccaccio  are  of  Italian,  ideas  ;  and  the 

most  exclusive  community  of  modem  pleasure  it  gave  the  Greeks  to  repeat  such 

Europe,  shows  that  the  story  was  of  tales  about  kinffs  and  their  cbtughten 

foreign  origin.    The  arm  of  a  dead  man  made  them  ovenook  the  improbability' 

would  have  been  difficult  to  obtain;  but  — [G.  W.] 
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word,  and  came  boldly  into  his  presence;  whereupon  Eham- 
psinitus,  greatly  admiring  him,  and  looking  on  him  as  the  most 
knowing  of  men,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  «  The 
Egyptians,"  he  said,  "  excelled  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  wis- 
dom, and  this  man  excelled  all  other  Ecryptians." 

122.  The  same  king.  I  was  also  Momed  by  the  priests, 
afterwards  descended  alive  into  the  region  which  the  Greeks 
call  Hades,*  and  there  played  at  dice  with  Ceres,  sometimes 
winning  and  sometimes  suffering  defeat  After  a  while  he  re- 
turned to  earth,  and  brought  with  him  a  golden  napkin,  a  gift 
which  he  had  received  irom  the  goddess.  From  this  descent  of 
Bhampsinitus  into  Hades,  and  return  to  earth  again,  the  Egyp- 
tians, I  was  told,  instituted  a  festival,  which  they  certainly  cele- 
brated in  my  day.  On  what  occasion  it  was  that  they  instituted 
it,  whether  upon  this  or  upon  any  other,  I  cannot  determine. 
The  following  are  the  ceremonies : — On  a  certain  day  in  the 
year  the  priests  weave  a  mantle,  and  binding  the  eyes  of  one  of 
their  number  with  a  fillet,  they  put  the  mantle  upon  Iiim,  and 
take  him  with  them  into  the  roadway  conducting  to  the  temple 
of  Ceres,  when  they  depart  and  leave  him  to  himself.  Then 
the  priest,  thus  blindfolded,  is  led  (they  say)  by  two  wolves^  to 
the  temple  of  Ceres,  distant  twenty  furlongs  from  the  city, 
where  he  stays  awhile,  after  which  he  is  brought  back  from  the 
temple  by  the  wolves,  and  left  upon  the  spot  where  they  first 
joined  him. 

123.  Such  as  think  the  tales  told  by  the  Egyptians  credible 
are  free  to  accept  them  for  history.  For  my  own  part,  I  pro- 
pose to  myself  throughout  my  whole  work  faithfully  to  record 
the  traditions  of  the  several  nations.  The  Egyptians  maintain 
that  Geres  and  Bacchus*  preside  in  the  realms  below.  They 
were  also  the  first  to  broach  the  opinion,  that  the  soul  of  man 


*  Hftdes  was  called  in  Egyptian  Ament  They  are  not  gregarious,  as  in  other 
or  Amenti,  over  which  Osiris  presided  countries,  but  generally  prowl  about 
u  judge  of  the  dead.  Plutarch  (de  singly  or  by  twos.  The  animal,  how- 
laid.  B.  29)  supposes  it  to  mean  the  ever,  represented  in  Amenti  is  not  a 
"reoeiTer  and  giver."  It  corresponded,  wolf;*  it  is  a  jackal,  the  emblem  of 
Hke  Erebus,  to  the  West,  called  Ement  Anubis,  and  painted  black,  in  token  of 
by  the  Egyptians,  the  place  of  darkness,  its  abode  there.  The  wolf,  fox,  and 
where  the  sun  set  (see  note^  on  ch.44).  dog,  were  all  sacred  to  Anubis;  and 
ByCeresHerodotusmeansIsis,  towhom  were  treated  alike,  being  of  the  same 
•he  was  supposed  to  correspond.  He  senus.  See  above,  ch.  67,  note  >. — 
Mems  to  doubt  that  the  festival  com-  [Q.  W.] 

tnemorated  that  fabulous  descent  of  the  '  Answering  to  Isis  and  Osiris,  who 

king ;  and  with  good  reason,  as  it  is  were  the  principal  deltiee  of  Amenti.* 

very  un-Bgyptian.— [G.  W.]  [G.  W.] 

^  Wolves  are  not  uncommon  in  Egypt. 
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is  immortal,'  -and  that,  when  the  body  dies,  it  enters  into  the 
form  of  an  animaP  which  is  bom  at  the  moment,  thence  passing 


*  Thia  waa  the  great  doctrine  of  the  "  Alter  eilt  tun  Tiphys,  et  alten  qtis  Tcbit 

EpptUna,  and  their  belief  in  it  U  eveiy.  ^J^a^,^  enmt  etbm  alt«»  bell., 

where  proclaimed  in  the  paintinga  of  tbe  Atque  itenim  ad  Tn^am  nutgDns  mittetnr 

tomba.     (See  At.  Kg.  W.  pi.  88.)    But  AchUles," 

pretended  to  recollect 
EuphorbuB,  whose  body 

in  the  balance  "  befo™  the  tribunil  of  S^LiTli^  ^^  !~1S"^i,T  m- 

Osirie,  they  were  pronounced  unworthy  i^i"" JT"      ^        , ««  ^\  ^il' 

to  enter  the  abodeV  the  bles«KL    The  Sl^**  aS^TC* -^"n  ^  1  ^    -^^  t^ 

riTbTsra^fth^^o^^rid'  -sU^n":?':^rii-^r.o^ 

left  i8  ehown  to  be  cut  off  by  a  figure  "Pr»<»>t  ?»  ontonn?  <*•  bodae.  of 

hewinff  away  the  eround  with  an  axe  ''""^°'"  ammala,  who  in  the  most  gpo- 

r«:««wr/T.,Z  n;«5;    ic\  <..^.  ♦i,«  i^'  tesque  manner  endeaTour  to  make  their 

mortality  of  the  aoul  waa  first  taught  ^^       j.                        Aactnna  of  the 

by  Pherecydea  of  Syroa,  the  preceptor  5^1®'    "  ]!!fJ-      x     ^^ctniie  oftbe 

of  PvthaiToraa  "  wluch  waa  chieflv  fol-  I^*^*"*^*  according  to  Josephua  (Bell. 

ot  rytnagoraa,     wnicn  waa  cnieny  loi  j^    j.    g     14).    and  of  the  Druids, 

lowed  out   by  hi*  diaciple;"  but  thia  though  theae  coined  the  habitetiono 

could  only  allude  to  its  introduction  T  ^1 ,    J7  ^^^^^,  ^"^  "•"*•«"-  « 

into  QrtJe.  nnoe  it  b»l  been  the  uni-  S''^?,'*°!'"°^Sj^f  ^a^"~'-^T: 

veisal  belief  in  Egypt  at  leaat  a.  early  ^,^^-  JJ'   J^iT^*-  ,*™i  "^^^  = 

a.  the  3rd  and  4th  Synasty,  more  th^  ?J!*-  '%f*  =  ^'^°';. '•  Jf  i?*""*^'. "• 

1500  year,  before.    Old,  tio.  in  Egypt  '")•      Plato  says  (in  Ph«droj.      no 

wer»'the    Pythagorean    notion,   thit  ^H'* ':'}}"'"».*<>  ♦•'•".P™*™  «'''• 

nothing  i.  ain^ated;    that    it  only  ditton  tall  the  expirataon  of  10.000 ye«». 

chang<l  it.  form;  and  that  death  i.  rl  "?  ff^  *^^^  \°f  '^  "  !""  V^^'Z 

production  into  Ufe.  typified    by  the  P^^"°~^?;k     iT  fi^'  ^. 

Sgure  of  an  infimt  at  tte  extremity  of  "l}^^  ?~"i  if  they  have  thnce  cho-n 

a£  Egyptian  tomb,  beyond  the  «ico.  1^",,°'.!:^!/  J^'Jfk"*'*^*"' '  '  '  .^ 

ph^  of  the  dead.    (See  Ovid.  Met.  ?^  "".*«  ^^^}  J?^  ^'■'"J  ^ 

xv7l65,  249.  254,  455.)     The  nune  i.  a  ^''^  P™"»?  f?^«'  »»"*  f^.  "^ 

tenet  of  "  the  Vedanta.  of  India  and  of  '^•"8  amved  at  the  end  of  thew  first 

^e1o?hU^fS^andt^^e.t;:fyer  !^«  t'^lJ^J"'^-    *"?•  "^  *°"  t 

Sica  or  MaAadec^  i.  ai«,  the  God  of  Gene-  Sli^f«f^,!°'"'  u^TJ^  *°  •'  't 

.ofi/^n      fQi^xjo-    T/^«^  ^«i   i   «    oKA\  terranean  place  shall  there  receive  the 

Pn  T  .;.if^  Tflfi          *             ^'        ^^  puniahmenta  they  have  deserved;  sad 

^.p.  i^ucret.  1.  ^bb  .—  ^^^^^  being  judged  favourably  ahall  be 

n.   .»,„    I?*  w  *•  •  "''l^P^^  '^      ^  M  elevated  to  a  celestial  phice  ....  and 

De  nihUo.  neque  item  genltw  ad  nil  rerocsxi,"  -^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  each  returning  to  the 

Pkto  and  Pythagoraa,   aaya   Plutarch  election  of  a  second  life,  shall  receiye 

(de  PI.  Phil.  iv.  7),  "agree  that  the  aoul  one  agreeable  to  hia  desire.  .  .  .   Here 

is  imperishable  ....  the  animal  part  also  the  soul  ahall  paaa  into  a  beikst,  and 

alone  diee."    See  note  •,  ch.  51,  and  two  again  into  a  man,  if  it  has  first  been  the 

following  notes.— [G.  W.l  bouI  of  a  man."    This  notion,  like  that 

'  The  doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis  mentioned  by  Herodotus,   appears  to 

or  Metensomatosis  vnw  borrowed  from  have  grown  out  of,  lather  than  to  have 

Egypt  by  Pythagoraa.     (See  foregoing  represented,  the  exact  doctrine  of  the 

and  following  note. )    It  waa  also  termed  Egyptians ;  and  there  is  every  indication 

by  the  Greeks  k6k\os  iiydyKfis,  "circle  in  the  Egyptian  sculptures  of  the  souls 

(orbit)  of  necessity;"   and  besides  the  of  ^ood  men  being  admitted  at  once,  after 

notion  of  the  soul  passing  through  dif-  a  favourable  ju^jment  had  been  passed 

ferent  bodiea  till  it  returned  again  to  on  them,  into  the  presence  of  Oairis, 

that  of  a  man,  some  imagined  that  after  whose  mysterious  name  they  were  per 

a  certain  period  all  events  happened  mitted  to  assume.      Men  and  women 

again  in  the  same  manner  as  before— an  were  then  both  called  Osiris,  who  wm 

idea  described  in  these  lines  by  Virgil,  the  abstract  idea  of  ««  goodness,"  and 

Eclog.  iv.  34:  there  waa  no  distinction  of  aex  or  rank 
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on  from  one  animal  into  another,  imtil  it  has  circled  through 
the  forms  of  all  the  creatures  which  tenant  the  earth,  the  water, 
and  the  air,  after  which  it  enters  again  into  a  human  frame, 
and  is  bom  anew.  The  whole  period  of  the  transmigration  is 
(they  say)  three  thousand  years.  There  are  Greek  writers, 
some  of  an  earlier,  some  of  a  later  date,^  who  have  borrowed 
this  doctrine  from  the  Egyptians,  and  put  it  forward  as  their 
own.  1  could  mention  their  names,  but  I  abstain  from  doing  so. 
124.  Till  the  death  of  Bhampsinitus,  the  priests  said,  Egypt 
was  excellently  governed,  and  flourished  greatly ;  but  after  him 
Cheops  succeeded  to  the  throne,^  and  plunged  into  all  manner 

when  a  soul  had  obtained  that  privilege,  tioned  to  him ;  the  first  coming  down 

All  the  Egyptians  were  then  "  equally  to  the  Theban   Remeses    (Rhampaini- 

noble;"  but  not,  aa  Diodorua  (i.  92)  tua),   the  other  containing  the  Mem- 

aeema  to  suppose,  during  lifetime ;  unless  phite  dynasties,  in  which  were  Cheops 

it  alludes  to  their  being  a  .privileged  and  the  other  builders  of  the  pyramids, 

rue  compared  to  foreign  people.     In  who  were  in  fact  older  even  than  the 

their  doctrine  of   transmigration,   the  Sesostris  of  the   12th  dynasty.      The 

Egyptian  priests  may  in    later  times  330  kings  were  mentioned  to  him  as  the 

have  converted  what  was    at    first    a  whole  number ;  and  the  Theban  and 

simple  speculation  into  a  complicated  Memphite  lists  were    a  separate   and 

piece  of  superstition  to  suit  their  own  detailed  account  of  the  succession.     Of 

purposes ;  and  one  proof  of  a  change  is  these  two  lists  he  gives  merely  these 

seen  in  the  fact  of  the  name  of  "  Osiris  "  names : — 
having  in  the  earliest  times  only  been 
given  to  deceased  kings;   and   not  to 
other  per8on8.~[G.  W.J 

*  Pythagoras  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
cluded among  the  later  writers.  Hero- 
dotus, with  more  judgment  and  fairness,  Those  who  follow,  Sabaco  and  others. 
Mid  on  better  mformation,  than  some  are  of  later  dynasties.  But  even  Mas- 
modem  writers,  allows  that  the  Greeks  ]^  jg  confounded  with  a  kter  king,  and 
borrowed  their  early  lessons  of  philoso-  the  exploits  of  Sesostris  belong  princi- 
phy  and  science  from  Egypt.  Clemens  pally  to  Sethos  and  his  son  Remeses — 
aays  repeatedly  that  "  the  Greeks  stole  the  first  kings  of  the  19th  dynasty,  who 
their  philosophy  from  the  Barbarian"  as  well  as  Pheron  and  Rhampsinitus 
(Stoom.  i  p.  306 ;  u.  p.  358  ;  vL  p.  612,  ^ere  Theban  princes.  It  is  necessary 
•ad  elsewhere) ;  and  observes  that  Plato  to  mention  this,  to  account  for  the  ap- 
does  not  deny  its  origin  (Strom,  i.  p*  parent  anachronism;  but  other  ques- 
355).  The  same  is  stated  by  Diodorua,  tions  respecting  the  succession  of  these 
Plutarch  (de  Is.  s.  10),  Philo,  and  many  Memphite  kings  will  be  unnecessary 
other  ancient  writers,  some  of  whom  here;  and  I  shall  only  notice  their 
censure  the  Greeks  for  their  vanity  order  as  given  by  Herodotus.  The 
>nd  disregard  of  truth ;  and  the  can-  name  of  Cheops,  perhaps,  more  pro- 
dour  of  Herodotus  on  this  subject  is  nerly  Shefo,  or  Shufu,  translated  by 
^hly  creditable  to  him.  It  was  not  Eratosthenes  Kopjiffrris,  has  been  inge- 
■greeable  to  the  Greeks  to  admit  their  niously  explained  by  Professor  Rosellini 
obligstioiis  to  "  barbarians/*  and  their  as  "the  long-haired,"  which  the  Egyp- 
noity  led  them  to  attribute  eveiything,  tian  thofo  or  ahufu  signifies  (from  /o, 
even  the  words  of  foreign  languages,  to  **  hair").  Cheops  is  written  more  cor- 
*  Greek  origin.  So  too  in  religion;  and  rectly  bj  Manetho  "  Suphis."  Dio- 
lAmblichus  says  (De  Myst.  vii.  5J,  **  the  dorus  caUs  him  Chemmis  or  Chembes, 
■nrch  after  the  truth  is  too  trouble-  and  places  seven  kings  between  hiTyi 
■ome  for  the  Greeks."— [G.  W.]  and  Rhampsinitus  or  Rhemphis  (i.  63 ; 

*  It  is  evident  that  Herodotus  had  see  note  ^  on  ch.  127).    The  wickednesa 
the  Dames  of  two  sets  of  kings  men-  related  of  Cheops  by  Herodotus  agreoa 


TMniU*  and  TJidmnt, 

Memphita, 

Menee. 

Cheops. 

Moeris. 

Gephren. 

Sesoetria, 

Myoerinua. 

FheroQ. 

Ajiychla. 

Rhampslnltns. 

Anysis. 
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of  wickedness.  He  closed  the  temples,  and  forbade  the  Egyp- 
tians to  offer  sacrifice,  compelling  them  instead  to  labour,  one 
and  all,  in  his  service.  Some  were  required  to  drag  blocks  of 
stone  down  to  the  Nile  from  the  quarries  in  the  Arabian  range 
of  hills ;  ^  others  receiyed  the  blocks  after  they  had  been  con- 
veyed in  boats  across  the  river,  and  drew  them  to  the  range  of  , 
hills  called  the  Libyan.'  A  hundred  thousand  men  laboured 
constantly,  and  were  relieved  every  three  months  by  a  fresh  lot 
It  took  ten  years'  oppression  of  the  people  to  make  the  cause- 
way^ for  the  conveyance  of  the  stones,  a  work  not  much  in- 


<with  Kanetho*s  account,  "  that  he  was  W.    The  only  pyramids  on  the  E.  bank 

arrogant  towards  the  Gfods;    but,  re-  are  in  Upper  f^thiopia.  Tombs  of  Egyp- 

penting,  he  wrote  the  Sacred  Book."-^  tians  being  seldom  found  in  Nubia  may 

[G.W.]  be  owing  to  their  considering  it  **s 

*  The  quarries  are  stiU  worked  in  foreign  land/*  and  being  uierefore 
the  mountain  on  the  E.  of  the  Nile  be-  buried  in  the  holy  ground  of  Egypt.  In 
hind  Toora  and  Masarah ;  and  hiero-  like  manner  many  preferred  the  sacred 
glyphic  inscriptions  are  found  there  of  Abydus  to  their  own  towns  as  a  place 
early  kings.  Ptolemy  calls  the  moun-  of  sepulture,  in  order  to  be  near  to 
tain  TfwiKov  \lOov  tpos^  from  the  neigh-  Osiris. — [G.  W.] 

bouring  village  of  Troja.  The  blocks  '  The  remains  of  two  causeways  still 
used  in  building  the  pyramids  were  exist — the  northern  one,  which  is  the 
partly  from  those  quarries,  and  partly  largest,  corresponding  with  the  great 
from  the  nunmiulite  rock  of  the  I^byan  pyramid,  as  the  other  does  with  the 
lulls,  but  the  outer  layers  or  coating  third.  The  outer  stones  have  fallen 
were  of  the  more  even-grained  stone  of  or  been  puUed  down,  so  that  no  traces 
the  Eastern  range  (see  note  *  on  ch.  8).  remain  of  **■  the  figures  of  animals,"  or 
The  pyramids  and  the  tombs  about  hieroglyphics.  Its  length  of  5  stadia^ 
them  prove  that  squared  stone  and  even  3000  or  3050  feet,  has  been  reduced  to 
granite  had  long  been  employed  before  about  1424,  though  in  Pococke's  time 
the  4th  dynasty;  and  from  the  skill  it  measured  1000  yards,  which  very 
they  had  arrived  at  in  carving  granite,  nearly  corresponded  with  the  measure- 
we  may  conclude  that  hewn  stone  must  ^ment  of  Herodotus.  It  is  now  only 
have  been  used  even  before  the  reign  32  feet  broad,  little  more  than  haK 
of  Tosorthrus,  second  king  of  the  3rd  the  10  orgyies  (or  fathoms)  of  Hero- 
dynasty,  who  was  evidently  the  same  dotus,  but  the  height  of  85  feet  ez- 
as  Athothis,  the  son  of  Menes.  The  ceeds  his  8  orgyies.  And  as  the  cause- 
pick,  stone-saw,  wedge,  chisel,  and  way  must  necessarily  have  been  as  high 
other  tools  were  already  in  use  when  as  the  hill  or  plateau  to  which  the 
the  pvramids  were  built. — ^[|Q.  W.]  stones  were  conveyed,  and  as  Herodotni 

*  The  western  hills  bemg  specially  gives  100  feet  for  the  height  of  the  hill, 
appropriated  to  tombs  in  all  the  places  which  is  from  80  to  85  English  feet 
where  pyramids  were  built  will  account  where  the  causeway  joins  it,  his  8  or- 
for  these  monuments  being  on  that  side  g^es  or  48  feet  must  be  an  oversight  of 
of  the  Nile.  The  abode  of  the  dead  the  historian,  or  of  his  copyists.  This 
was  supposed  to  be  the  West,  the  land  causeway  served  for  both  the  great 
of  darjcness  where  the  sun  ended  his  pyramids.  Some,  however,  attribute  it 
course ;  and  the  analogy  was  kept  up  to  the  Caliphs,  because  Diodorus  says  it 
by  the  names  EfMnt^  the  '*  west,  and  had  disappeared  in  his  time,  owing  to 
Amenti,  the  '*  lower  regions  of  Hades "  the  sandy  base  on  which  it  stood ;  bat 
(see  note  '  on  ch.  122).  Some  tombs  the  ground  is  not  of  so  sandv  a  nature 
were  in  the  Eastern  hills,  but  this  was  as  to  cause  its  fall,  and  the  other  cause- 
because  thev  happened  to  be  near  the  way,  leading  to  the  third  pyramid, 
river,  and  the  Libyan  hills  were  too  dia-  wmch  the  Caliphs  could  have  had  no 
tant ;  and  the  principal  places  of  btuial,  object  in  constructing,  is  of  the  same 
as  at  Thebes  and  Memphis,  were  on  the  kind  of  masonry.    It  is  probable  the 
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ferior,  in.  my  jodgment,  to  the  pyramid  ^  itself  ThiB  causeway 
ia  five  furlongs  in  length,  ten  &thoms  wide,  and  in  height,  at 
the  highest  part,  eight  &thom&  It  is  built  of  polished  etooe, 
and  ie  covered  with  carvings  of  ammals.  To  make  it  took  ten 
years,  as  I  said — or  rather  to  make  the  causeway,  the  works  on 


Ciliplu  repur«d  the  northern  one,  irben  mtt  Miothec  luuns  for  the  nine  kind 

the  itonee  of  the  pjramide  were  r»-  of   cake  .  .  .   the  (ntm^tli   ma    ff^ot- 

moTBd  to  erect  iDO*u,  wiJle,  ind  other  poti^i  (Athen.  p.  646);   the  trvpa/ilr, 

buildingi  in  Cairo.  An  openiog,  covered  which  wm  pointed  and   iue<l   in  the 

over  b;  t,  tingle  block,  wtt  ]en  for  per-  fiecohic  rites,  may  be  «een  on  the  table 

mu  to  pen  through,  who  travelled  by  at  the  reception  of  Bacchua  by  Icarut, 

land  daring  the  inundation,  which  atiU  and   Hope's  Coatuniea,  vol.  ii.  pi.  224. 

remaiu  in  the  louthern  cauieway. —  That  the  name  of   the   mathematioal 

[0.  W.]  aolid    wn   derived   from   an  object   uf 

^  The  name  of  pyramid  in  Egyptian  oammaD  life,  and  not  vice  j'Cni,  may  be 

appeati  to  be  ir-frr ;  but  Mr.  Kenrick,  argued  from  analog  :  irf  oTjia  wa«  a  himd- 

in  a  note  on  ch.  136,  judicioualy  ob-  ball ;  kOOoi,  a  die  for  gaming ;  xirtit,  a 

Mrrea    that    "  pyramid       ia    probably  boy'i  top ;  Ki\irlpot,  a  hiiabandman's  or 

Gntk.  on   the    ftillowing  authority : —  gardener's  roller.     The  Arabic  nhmm  or 

"Etym.  H.  voc.   flupofift,  4  '■  npai*  hdrvm  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  Greek 

Hl»>IXtTs<.  Sntfi  nnvlt,  4  '■  ""i-  name.— [Q.  W.] 
H"*  nl  ^\rTaf."     UvpttiiaSs  (he  adds) 
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tbe  motmd'  wbeie  the  pyramid  stands,  and  tlie  ondergronDd 
chambers,  which  Cheope  intended  as  raults  for  his  own  we: 
these  last  were  built  on  a  sort  of  island,  Bnrronnded  by  water 
introduced  irom  the  Njle  by  a  canal.*  The  pyramid  itself  was 
twenty  years  in  building.  It  ia  a  square,  eight  hundred  feet 
each  way,'  and  the  height  the  'same,  built  entirely  of  pohsbed 
stone,  fitted  tt^ther  with  the  utmost  care.  The  stones  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  none  of  them  less  than  thirty  feet  in 
length.' 

125.  The  pyramid  was  built  in  stepa,^  battlement-wise,  as  it 


■  This  wsa  levelling  the  top  of  tli<  mbject  of  the  OTrunidji  aee  H.  Eg.  W. 
hill  to  form  &  pUtform.  A  piece  of  p.  319  to  371.— [Q.  W.] 
rock  wu  alio  left  Id  the  centre  as  a  *  These  stepa,  or  succewiTe  atwes, 
nucIeUB  on  nhich  the  pymnid  wu  had  their  focei  nearly  perpendici^r, 
built,  and  which  may  E^ll  be  Men  or  at  an  angle  of  about  75  ,  aikd  the 
witbin  it  to  tbe  height  of  72  feet  above  triangular  apace,  formed  by  each  |>n>- 
the  level  of  the  ground. — [O.  W.]  jecting    cooaideixbly  beyond  Uie  ooc 

*  There  ia  oo  trace  of  a  canal,  nor    immediately  above  it,   waa  aftervudi 
ia  there  any  probability  of  its  having    filled  in,  thua  completing  the  genenl 
eiiated,from  thea^pwranceof  therock,     form  of  tiie  pyramid.    Thii  «w  Gnt 
or  from  the  poaitjon  of  the  pyramid, 
standing  as  it  doea  upvrarda  of  100  feet 

above  the  level  of  the  highest  inunda-  * 

tion.— [Q.  W.] 

'  The  dimenaiona  of  the  great  pyra- 
mid were — each  face,  756  ft.,  now  re- 
duced t«  732  ft. ;  original  height  when 
entire,  MO  ft.  fl  in.,  now  460  ft,  9  in.; 
anglea  at  the  baae,  -'il"  50' i  angle  at 
the  apex,  76°  20' ;  it  covered  an  area 
of  571,536  aquare  ieet,  now  535,824 
square  feet.    ■  auggeated  by  Mr.  Wild,  who  obwrred 

Herodotufl'  meaaurement  cf  eight  that  "if  he  had  to  build  a  pyramid  be 
plethra,  or  800  ft.,  for  each  face,  ia  not  ahould  proceed  in  that  manner  ;"  for  I 
very  far  from  the  truth  aa  a  round  had  auppcaed  it  confined  to  the  Third 
number;  but  the  height,  which  he  Baya  Pyrajoid,  instead  of  being  a  general  ajj. 
*^B  aame,  ia  far  from  correct,  and    tem  of  conatruction.    ftl.   Eg.  ""   ' 


O.  W.]  placed,  which  drew  up  the  stones  from 

ferhapa  Herodotus  doea  not  mtend  one  to  the  other.    Two  eiplanatiost 

vertical  height,  which  he  would  have  of  "the  upper  portion  of  the  pyramid 

no  meana  of  meaauring.  but  the  height  being  finished  first "  may  be  given— one 

of  the  aloping  aide,  which  he  may  evBD  that  it  waa  adding  the  pyiomidal  apai. 

have   measured   (infia  ch.    127)     from  gnd  filling  up  the  triangular  apacM  ai 

one  of  the  oiwfcj  at  the  baae  to  the  apex,  they    worked    downwards;    the    oUnr 

In  this  case  hia  estimate  would  not  be  that  (after  the  triangular  spaces  had 

Bovery  wrong,  for  the  length  of  the  line  been  filled  in)  it  referred  to  their  cut- 

trmn  the  apex  to  the  ground  at  one  of  ting  away  the  projecting  anglea  of  the 

the  anglea  of  the  base  would  have  ex-  atones,  and  bringing  the  whole  mass  to 

ceeded  700  feet.  a  amooth  level  aurface,  which  could  only 

'  The  sisa  of  the  stones  Tardea.    Hero-  be  done  "aa  they  (fwcmiiaf,  the  step  ini. 

dotua  alludes  to  those  of  the  outer  aui^  mediately  below  serving  as  a  resting- 

face,  which  are  now  gone;  but  it  may  place,   in  lieu  of  scaffolding,  on  which 

bo  doubted  if  all,  even  at  the  lower  the   men   worked"   (aa  mentioned   in 

part,  were  30  feet  in  length.     On  the  M.  E^.  W.  i.  340).    Dr.  Lepuua  thinli 
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I 

is  called,  or,  according  to  others,  altar-wise.  After  laying  the 
stones  for  the  base,  they  raised  the  remaining  stones  to  their 
places  by  means  of  machines^  formed  of  short  wooden  planks. 
The  first  machine  raised  them  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  first  step.  On  this  there  was  another  machine,  which  re- 
ceived the  stone  upon  its  arrival,  and  conyeyed  it  to  the  second 
step,  whence  a  third  machine  advanced  it  still  higher.  Either 
they  had  as  many  machines  as  there  were  steps  in  the  pyramid, 
or  possibly  they  had  but  a  single  machine,  which,  being  easily 
moved,  was  transferred  from  tier  to  tier  as  the  stone  rose — ^both 
accounts  are  given,  and  therefore  I  mention  both.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  pyramid  was  finished  first,  then  the  middle,  and 
finally  the  part  which  was  lowest  and  nearest  the  ground. 
There  is  an  inscription  in  Egyptian  characters^  on  the  pyramid 


that  the  size  of  a  pyramid  shows  the  clined  plane  may  have  been  employed 

duntion  of  the  king's  reign  who  built  for  some  purposes,  as  it  was  in  sieges  by 

it ;  as  additions  could  be  made  to  the  the  Assyrians  and  others,  as  a  **  bank  *' 

upright  sides  of  the  stages  at  any  time  (2  Kings  xix.  32  ;  2  Sam.  zx.  15),  for 

before  the  triangular  spaces  were  filled  running  up  the  moveable  towers  against 

in;  but  though  a  laige  pyramid  might  a  perpendicular  wall,  it  would  be  diffi- 

require  and  prove  a   long  reign,    we  cult  to  adapt  it  to  the  sloping  faces  of 

eaonot  infer  a  short  one  from  a  small  a  pyramid,  or  to  introduce  it  into  the 

pyramid.    Nor  could  the  small  pyramids  interior  of  a  lai^e  temple.    The  position 

be  the  nucUi  of  larger  ones,  which  kings  of  these  pyramids  is  very  remarkable  in 

did  not  live  to  finish;  and  the  Plan  will  being  placed  so  exactly  facing  the  four 

show  that  want  of  space  would  efiec-  cardinal  points  that  the   variation    of 

tually  prevent  their  builders  hoping  for  the  compass  may  be  ascertained  from 

such  an  extension  of  their  monuments,  them.  This  accuracy  would  imply  some 

Any  one  of  those  before  the  First  (or  astronomical    knowledge    and    careful 

the  Thu-d)  Pyramid  would    interfere  observations  at  that  time.— [G.  W.] 

with  it,  and  with  their  smaUer  neigh-  *  This    must   have    been    in   hiero- 

boois.  glyphics,    the   monumental   character. 

It  is  a  curious  question  if  the  Egyp-  The  outer  stones  being  gone,  it  is  im- 

tiaos  brou^^t  with  them  the  idea  of  the  possible  to    verify,    or   disprove,    the 

pyramid,  or  sepulchral  mound,  when  assertion   of   Herodotus,   which,  how- 

they  migrated  into  the  valley  of  the  ever,  would  have  nothing  improbable 

Nile,  and  if  it  originated  in  the  same  in  it,  provided  it  was  not  confined  to 

idea  as  the  tower,  built  also  in  stages,  the  simple  inscription  he  gives.    That 

of  Asiyriay  and  the  pagoda  of  India.^  hieroglyphics  were  already  used  long 

[0.  W.]  before  the  pyramids  were  built  is  cer- 

*  The  notion  of  Diodorus  that  ma-  tain,  as  they  were  found  by  Colonel 
chines  were  not  yet  invented  is  suffi*  Howard  Vyse  in  the  upper  chambers 
cimtly  disproved  by  common  sense  and  he  opened,  written  on  the  blocks  be- 
by  the  assertion  of  Herodotus.  It  is  fore  they  were  built  in,  and  containing 
certainly  singular  that  the  Egyptians,  the  name  of  Shofo,  or  Shufu  (Suphis). 
who  have  left  behind  them  so  many  re-  The  cursive  style  of  these  hieroglyphics 
cords  of  their  customs,  should  have  shows  that  they  had  been  in  use  a  long 
omitted  every  explanation  of  their  mode  time  before.  The  names  of  the  two 
of  raising  the  enormous  blocks  they  Sbufus  on  those  blocks  seem  to  prove 
Qsed.  Some  have  imagined  inclined  that  the  Great  Pyramid  was  the  work 
planes,  without  recollecting  what  their  of  two  kings ;  and  this  ma^  explain  its 
extent  would  be  when  of  such  a  height  having  two  chambers.  (See  n.  \  ch. 
wd  length  of  base  \  and  though  the  in-  127.>---[G.  W.] 
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which  records  the  quantity  of  radishes,^  onions,  and  garlick' 
consumed  by  the  labourers  who  constructed  it ;  and  I  perfectly 
well  remember  that  the  interpreter  who  read  the  writing  to  me 
said  that  the  money  expended  in  this  way  was  1600  talents  of 
silver.  If  this  then  is  a  true  record,  what  a  yast  sum  must  have 
been  spent  on  the  iron  tools  ^  used  in  the  work,  and  on  the  feed- 
ing and  clothing  of  the  labourers,  considering  the  length  of 
time  the  work  lasted,  which  has  already  been  stated,  and  the 
additional  time— no  small  space,  I  imagine — ^which  must  have 
been  occupied  by  the  quarrying  of  the  stones,  their  conveyance, 
and  the  formation  of  the  underground  apartments. 

126.  The 'wickedness  of  Cheops  reached  to  such  a  pitch  that, 
when  he  had  spent  all  his  treasures  and  wanted  more,  he  sent 
his  daughter  to  the  stews,  with  orders  to  procure  him  a  certain 
sum — how  much  I  cannot  say,  for  I  was  not  told ;  she  procured 
it^  however,  and  at  the  same  time,  bent  on  leaving  a  monument 
which  should  perpetuate  her  own  memory,  she  required  each 
man  to  make  her  a  present  of  a  stone  towards  the  works  which 
she  contemplated.  With  these  stones  she  built  the  pyramid 
which  stands  midmost  of  the  three  that  are  in  front  of  the  great 
pyramid,  measuring  along  each  side  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet^ 

127.  Cheops  reigned,  the  Egyptians  said,  fifty  years,  and  was 
succeeded  at  his  demise  by  Chephren,  his  brother.^ 


*  Thifl  is  the  Raphanus  saticus,  var.  *  Iron  was  known  in  Egypt  at  a  veiy 
eduliSf  of  LinnsuB,  the  figl  of  modem  early  time.  The  piece  of  iron  found  br 
Egypt,  BO  much  eaten  by  the  modem  Colonel  Howard  Vyae,  imbedded  b«- 
as  well  as  the  ancient  peasants.  It  has  tween  two  stones  of  the  great  pyrunid, 
been  called  **  horse-radish,"  which  may  have  been  placed  there  when  the 
would  have  been  pungent  food  for  the  pyramid  was  built,  or  have  been  forced 
Egyptians.  But  that  root  does  not  grow  between  them  when  the  Arabs  were  re- 
in the  country.  Strabo  mentions  len-  moving  the  blocks;  and  there  is  other 
tils,  which  doubtless  constituted  their  better  evidence  of  the  use  of  iron  by 
chief  food  of  old,  as  at  present;  and  it  the  ancient  Egyptians.  See  above,  note' 
is  not  probable  that  they  were  limited  on  ch.  86.— £0.  W.] 
to  the  three  roots  mentioned  by  Hero-  >  In  this  pyramid  the  name  of  king 
dotus.  The  notion  of  the  geographer  Mencheres  (or  Myoerinus?)  is  painted 
Uiat  the  rock  contains  lentils,  the  petri-  on  the  flat  roof  of  its  chamber,  but  his 
fied  residue  of  the  food  of  the  worlonen,  sarcophagus  was  found  in  the  Third 
is  derived  from  the  smaU  fossils  con-  Pyramid.  (See  n.  *,  ch.  129.)  The 
tained  in  that  nummulite  limestone,  story  of  the  daughter  of  Cheops  is  on 
Their  appearance. misled  him.-— {Q.  W.]  a  par  with  that  of    the  dau^ter  of 

^  Though  garlick  grows  ^  in  Egypt,  Rhampsinitus ;  and  we  may  be  certain 

that  brought  from   Syria  is  most  es-  that  Herodotus  never  received  it  from 

teemed.    TUfthe  name  "Syrian"  was  "the  priests,'*  whose  language  he  did 

tabooed  in  Cairo,  during  the  war,  those  not  understand,  but  from  some  of  the 

who  sold  it  in  the  streets  cried  **  Tdm  Greek  **  interpreters/*  by  whom  he  was 

thdmeet'*  "  Syrian  garlick ;  '*  it  was  then  so  often  misled. — [Q.  W.] 

changed  to   "tn/a  ^  torn,"  "garlick  is  ^  Manetho    mentions  Suphis  II.,  or 

useful.'*— [G.  W.]  Sen-Suphis,  i.e.  «*  brother  of  Suphia." 
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Chephren  imitated  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor,  and,  like 
him,  built  a  pyramid,  which  did  not,  howeyer,  equal  ,^the  dimen- 
sions of  his  brother's.  Of  this  I  am  certain,  for  I  measured 
them  both  myself.  It  has  no  subterraneous  apartments,  nor 
any  canal  from  the  Nile  to  supply  it  with  water,  as  the  other 
pyramid  has.  In  that,  the  Nile  water,  introduced  through  an 
artificial  duct,  surrounds  an  island,  where  the  body  of  Cheops  is 
said  to  lie.  Chephren  built  his  pyramid  close  to  the  great 
pyramid  of  Cheops,  and  of  the  same  dimensions,  except  that  he 
lowered  the  height  forty  feet.  For  the  basement  he  employed 
the  many-coloured  stone  of  Ethiopia.'    These  two  pyramids 


It  is  evident  that  two  brothen  could 
not  hare  reigned  suocenBively  50  and 
56  jwn,  or  63  and  66,  according  to 
Hanetho;  nor  have  built  two  such 
immeDBe  monuments,  each  requiring 
along  reign.    These  two  Suphises  are 


the  Shofo,  or  Shofii, 


and  Nou,  or  Koum-Sfaufo, 


of  the  monuments.  They  appear  to 
have  ruled  together  during  the  greater 
put  of  theb  reign,  and  Nou-Shufii  or 
Suphis  II.,  having  survived  his  bro- 
ther, was  considered  his  successor. 
Another  king  has  been  thought  l^ 
tome  to  be  Cephren;  his  name  reacis 


Shafre, 


•ad  IS  he  is  caUed  «*  of  the  little  pyra- 
mid," he  has  been  thought  to  be  the 
builder  of  the  second,  before  it  was 
fnlai^.  The  name  of  Noum-Shufu 
is  found  on  a  reversed  stone  in  one  of 
the  tombs  near  the  Second  Pyramid, 


which  bears  in  other  parts  the  names  of 
both  these  Shufus. 

The  measurements  of  the  Second 
Pyramid  are: — present  base,  690  ft.; 
former  base  (according  to  Colonel  How- 
ward  Vyse),  707  ft.  9  in. ;  present  per- 
pendicular height  (calculating  the  angle 
520  20'),  446  ft.  9  in. ;  former  hei^t, 
454  ft.  3  in. 

Herodotus  supposes  it  was  40  feet 
less  in  height  than  the  Great  Pyramid, 
but  the  real  di£ferenoe  was  only  24  ft. 
6  in. 

It  is  singular  that  Herodotus  takes 
no  notice  of  the  sphinx,  which  was 
made  at  least  as  early  as  the  18th 
dynasty,  as  it  bears  the  name  of 
Thothmes  IV.  The  Egyptians  called 
it  Hor-di-kho,  or  Re-m-sho,  *'the  sun 
in  his  resting-place  *'  (the  western  ho- 
rizon), which  was  converted  by  the 
Greeks  into  Armachis. — [G.  W.] 

*  This  was  red  granite  of  Syene;  and 
Herodotus  appears  to  be  correct  in  say- 
ing that  the  lower  tier  was  of  that  stone, 
or  at  least  the  casine,  which  was  all 
that  he  could  see;  and  the  numbers  of 
fragments  of  granite  lying  about  this 
pyramid  show  that  it  has  been  partly 
faced  with  it.  The  casing  which  re- 
mains on  the  upper  part  is  of  the  lime- 
stone of  the  eastern  hills.  All  the 
pyramids  were  opened  bv-  the  Arab 
caliphs  in  the  hopes  of  findmg  treasure. 
Pausanias  (rv.  ix.  36)  points  at  Hero- 
dotus when  he  says  **  the  Greeks  admire 
foreign  wonders  more  than  those  of 
their  own  country,  and  some  of  their 
greatest  historians  have  described  the 
pyramids  of  E^^ypt  with  the  greatest 
precision,  though  they  have  said  no- 
thing of  the  roval  treasuiy  of  Minyas, 
nor  of  the  walls  of  Tiryns,  which  are 
not  less  wonderful  than  those  pyra- 
mids.**   Aristotle  (Polit.  vii.  M)  con- 
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stand  both  on  the  same  hill,  an  elevation  not  fax  short  of  a  hun- 
dred feet  in  height.  The  reign  of  Chephren  lasted  fifty-sii 
years. 

128.  Thus  the  affliction  of  Egypt  endured  for  the  space  of 
one  hundred  and  six  years,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  the 
temples  were  shut  up  and  never  opened.  The  Egyptians  so 
detest  the  memory  of  these  kings  that  they  do  not  much  like 
even  to  mention  their  names.  Hence  they  commonly  call  the 
pyramids  after  Philition,^  a  shepherd  who  at  that  time  fed  his 
flocks  about  the  place. 

129.  After  Chephren,  Mycerinus*  (they  said)  son  of  Cheops, 
ascended  the  throne.  This  prince  disapproved  the  conduct  of 
his  father,  re-opened  the  temples,  and  allowed  the  people,  who 
were  ground  down  to  the  lowest  point  of  misery,  to  return  to 
their  occupations,  and  to  resume  the  practice  of  sacrifice.  His 
justice  in  the  decision  of  causes  was  beyond  that  of  all  the 
former  kings.  The  Egyptians  praise  him  in  this  respect  more 
highly  than  any  of  their  other  monarchs,  declaring  that  he  not 
only  gave  his  judgments  with  fairness,  but  also,  when  any  one 
was  dissatisfied  with  his  sentence,  made  compensation  to  him 
out  of  his  own  purse,  and  thus  pacified  his  anger.  Mycerinus 
had  established  his  character  for  mildness,  and  was  acting  as  I 
have  described,  when  the  stroke  of  calamity  fell  on  him.  First 
of  all  his  daughter  died,  the  only  child  that  he  possessed 
Experiencing  a  bitter  grief  at  this  visitation,  in  his  sorrow  he 
conceived  the  wish  to  entomb  his  child  in  some  unusual  wav. 


aiders  them  merely  the  result  of  great  to  a  fiar  earlier  time  of  misrule.    It 

labour,  displaying  the  power  of  lungs,  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Shep- 

and  the  misexr  inflicted  on  the  people;  herds,  whether  Philistines,  Hittites,  or 

which  Pliny  has  re-echoed  by  calling  other  Scyths,  would  at  any  rate  invade 

them  an  idle  and  silly  display  of  royiU  Egypt  from  Palestine^  and  so  naturally  be 

wealth  and  of  vanity  (xxxvi.  12).   Later  reg{u>ded  by  the  Egyptians  as  PhilistineB. 

writers  have  repeated  this,  without  even  Hence  perhaps  the  name  of  Pelusiam 

knowing  the  object  they  were  built  for,  (  =  Philistine-town)  applied  to  the  last 

and  it  would  be  tmjust  to  suppose  them'  city  which  they  held  in  Egypt.    (See 

merely  monumentfd.--{G.  W.J  Lepsius,  Chron.  der  Egypter,  i.  p.  341.; 

'  lliis  can  have  no  connexion  with  ^  He  is  called  Mencheres  by  Manetho, 

the  invasion,  or  the  memory,   of  the  And  Mecherinus  by  Diodorus.     In  the 

Shepherd-kings,  at  least  as  founders  of  hieroglyphics  the  name  is 
the  pyramids,   which  some  have  con- 
jectured;  for  those  monuments   were 
raised  long  before  the  rule  of  the  Shep- 
herd-kings in  Egypt. — [G.  W.] 

In  the  mind  of  the  Egyptians  two 
periods  of  oppression  may  have  gradually 
come  to  be  confounded,  and  they  may 

liave  ascribed  to  the  tyranny  of  the  which  reads  Men-ka-re,  Men-ka-r«,  or 

Shepherd-kings  what  in  reality  belonged  Men-ker-re. — [G.  W.] 


Chap.  127-132.        THE  GOLDEN  COW  AT  SAIS.  177 

He  therefore  caused  a  cow  to  be  made  of  wood,  and  after  the 
interior  had  been  hollowed  out,  he  had  the  whole  surface  coated 
with  gold ;  and  in  this  noyel  tomb  laid  the  dead  body  of  his 
daughter. 

130.  The  cow  was  not  placed  under  ground,  but  continued 
visible  to  my  times :  it  was  at  Sais,  in  the  royal  palace,  where 
it  occupied  a  chamber  richly  adorned.  Every  day  there  are 
burnt  before  it  aromatics  of  every  kind ;  and  all  night  long  a 
lamp  is  kept  burning  in  the  apartment.^  In  an  adjoining 
chamber  are  statues  which  the  priests  at  Sais  declared  to  repre- 
seot  the  various  concubines  of  Mycerinus.  They  are  colossal 
figures  in  wood,  of  the  number  of  about  twenty,  and  are  repre- 
sented naked.  Whose  images  they  really  are,  I  cannot  say — ^I 
can  only  repeat  the  account  which  was  given  to  me. 

131.  Concerning  these  colossal  figures  and  the  sacred  cow, 
there  is  also  another  tale  narrated,  which  runs  thus :  ''  Mycerinus 
was  enamoured  of  his  daughter,  and  offered  her  violence — the 
damsel  for  grief  hanged  herself,  and  Mycerinus  entombed  her 
in  the  cow.  Then  her  mother  cut  off  the  hands  of  all  her  tiring- 
maids,  because  they  had  sided  with  the  father,  and  betrayed  the 
child;  and  so  the  statues  of  the  maids  have  no  hands."  All 
this  is  mere  fable  in  my  judgment,  especially  what  is  said  about 
the  hands  of  the  colossal  statues.  I  could  plainly  see  that  the 
figures  had  only  lost  their  hands  through  the  effect  of  time. 
They  had  dropped  off,  and  were  still  lying  on  the  ground  about 
the  feet  of  the  statues. 

132.  As  for  the  cow,  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  hidden  by  a 
scarlet  coverture ;  the  head  and  neck,  however,  which  are 
visible,  are  coated  very  thickly  with  gold,*  and  between  the 
horns  there  is  a  representation  in  gold  of  the  orb  of  the  sun. 
The  figure  is  not  erect,  but  lying  down,  with  the  limbs  under 
the  body ;  the  dimensions  being  fully  those  of  a  large  animal  of 
the  kind.  Every  year  it  is  taken  from  the  apartment  where  it 
is  kept,  and  exposed  to  the  light  of  day — this  is  done  at  the 
season  when  the  Egyptians  beat  themselves  in  honour  of  one  of 


*  This  is  evidently,  from  what  follows  et  Osir.  s.  39.)  Herodotus  very  properly 

'lee  ch.  132  u  in  honour  of  a  deity,  and  doubts  the  story  about  the  daughter 

Dot  of  the  daughter  of  Mycerinus ;  and  and  the  concubines  of  Mycerinus,  which 

the  fact  of  the  Egyptians  lamenting,  and  he  thinks  a  mere  fable.— [G.  W.] 

Wting  themseWes  in  honour  of  Osiris,  *  The  gold  used  by  the  Egyptians  for 

ibowB  that  the  cow  represented  either  overlaying  the  faces  of  mummies,  and 

Athor,  or  Isis,  in  the  character  of  a  omamentu  objects,  is  often  remarkable 

(^desi  of  Amenti.    (See  Plut.  de  Isid.  for  its  thickness.-— [Q.  W.] 

VOL.  U.  N 
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their  gods,  whose  name  I  am  imwilling  to  mention  in  connexion 
with  such  a  matter.^  They  say  that  the  daughter  of  Mycerinus 
requested  her  father  in  her  dying  moments  to  allow  her  once  a 
year  to  see  the  sun. 

133.  After  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Mycerinus  was  visited 
with  a  second  calamity,  of  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an 
account.  An  oracle  reached  him  from  the  town  of  Buto,^  which 
said,  "  Six  years  only  shalt  thou  lire  upon  the  earth,  and  in  the 
seyenth  thou  shalt  end  thy  days."  Mycerinus,  indignant,  sent 
an  angry  message  to  the  oracle,  reproaching  the  god  with  his 
injustice — "My  father  and  uncle,"  he  said,  "though  they  shut 
up  the  temples,  took  no  thought  of  the  gods,  and  destroyed 
multitudes  of  men,  nevertheless  enjoyed  a  long  life ;  I,  who  am 
pious,  am  to  die  so  soon ! "  There  came  in  reply  a  second  mes- 
sage from  the  oracle — "  For  this  very  reason  is  thy  life  brought 
so  quickly  to  a  close — thou  hast  not  done  as  it  behoved  thee. 
Egypt  was  fated  to  suffer  affliction  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
— the  two  kings  who  preceded  thee  upon  the  throne  understood 
this — thou  hast  not  understood  it."  Mycerinus,  when  this 
answer  reached  him,  perceiving  that  his  doom  was  fixed,  had 
lamps  prepared,  which  he  lighted  every  day  at  eventime,  and 
feasted  and  enjoyed  himself  unceasingly  both  day  and  night, 
moving  about  in  the  marsh-country'  and  the  woods,  and  visiting 
aU  the  places  that  he  heard  were  agreeable  sojourns.  His  wish 
was  to  prove  the  oracle  false,  by  turning  the  nights  into  days, 
and  so  living  twelve  years  in  the  space  of  six. 

134.  He  too  left  a  pyramid,  but  much  inferior  in  size  to  his 
father's.  ^    It  is  a  square,  each  side  of  which  falls  short  of  three 


^  This  was  Osiris.    See  notes  on  ohs.  gives  it  363  Roman  feet,  or  about  35'^ 

60,  61,  85,  and  130.— [G.  W.]  English  feet;  obsenring  at  the  same  time 

'  See  notes  *,' on  ch.  155.  that,   though  ^  smaller  than  the  other 

*  These  were  the  resort  of  the  wealthy  two,  it  was  far  more  beautiful,  on  ac- 
Egyptians  who  wished  to  enjoy  the  count  of  the  granite  l^t  coated  it; 
pleasures  of  the  chase.  They  were  also  which  Herodotus  and  Strabo  say  reached 
places  of  refuge  in  time  of  danger,  to  only  half •  way  up,  or  according  to  Diodo- 
which  Anysis,  Amyrteus,  and  others  rus  to  the  fifteenth  tier.  It  now  ex- 
fled.— [G.  W.]  tends  36  feet  9  inches  from  the  baae  on 

^  The  measurements  of  this  pyramid  the  Western,  and  25  feet   10  on   the 

are^length  of  base  333  feet ;   former  Northern  side.    Tlie  granite  stoneci  have 

length,    according    to    Col.    H.   Vyse,  bevelled  edges,  a  common  style  of  build- 

354'6;    present    perpendicular    height  ing  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Italy,  in  anciest 

203*7  inches;  former  height,  according  times;  and  round  the  entrance  a  space 

to  Col.  H.  Vyse,  21 80;   angle  of  the  has  been  cut  into  the  surface  of  the 

casing  51°.   Herodotus  says  it  was  much  stones,  as  if  to  let  in  some  omaznent, 

smaller  than  that  of  Cheops,  being  20  probably  of  metal,  which  bore  an  in* 

feet 'Short  of  3  plethra  each  face,  or  280  scription  containing  the  king's  name,  or 

feet;  but  this  is  too  little,  and  Pliny  some  fonerd  sculpturas,  similar' to  thou 
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plethia  by  twenty  feet,  and  is  built  for  half  its  height  of  the 
stone  of  Ethiopia.  Some  of  the  Greeks  call  it  the  work  of 
lihoddpis'  the  courtezan,  but  they  report  falsely.     It  seems  to 


m  the  inwU  ctumben  sttaohed  to  the  head-dreu  from  DatWe  Egyptjan  womea. 

pjnmids  of  Oebel  Beifcel.    Id  this  r^-  The  reason  of  her  hsiiug  been    coq- 

nmid  were  fbimd  the  luoM  toA  coffin  founded  with  Nitociia   wai  owing,   as 

of  Hencherea. — [G.  W.]  Zoega  suggested,  to  her  hftving  also  been 

'  Her  ml   name  wh   Dorichs.   and  culled     "  Ibe    roaj'^^heeked,"    like    the 

Rhodopii,     "  the    rDSy.clieel[ed,"    was  Egyptian  Queen,  who  is   deacribed  by 

merely  an  spithet.     It  waa  under  this  Eiuebius   (from   Uuietho)   as    "flaxen 

Dime  of  Doricha  that  ahe  was  mentioned  haired  with  roay  cheeks."    Elian's  story 

by  S^phoi   and   that    Uerodotua    was  of  Paammetichus  being  the  king  into 

not  miitaken  in  calling  her  Shndopis,  whose  lap  the  esgte  dropped  the  aandal 

u  AthenoiuB  supposes  (Deipn.  xiii.  p.  of  Khndopis,  and  of  her  marriage  with 

596),  is  fully  proTsd  by  Strabo.    Rhodo-  him  (^ian,  Tar.  Hist.  liii.  Si),  shows 

pin  when  liberated  remained  in  Egypt ;  that  he  mistook  the  piinceaa  Neitakri  of 

where  aren  before  Qreeka  resorted  to  the  26tb  dynasty,  the  wife  of  Faomme- 

thit  eountry  foreign  wamen  often  fol-  tichua   111.,    for   the    ancient    Nitoeris 

loved  the  occupationa  of  the    modem  (Neitakri).      (See   note  >  on    ch.    100.) 

-  Almth."      They   are    figured   on    the  Strabo,  from  whom  .^ian  borrowed  it, 

'■  danaJng  and  playing  musi-  does  not  meotion  the  iiame  of  the  king. 


tal  izutruments  to   divert   parties    of    but  sajs  that  the  pyramid  was  erected 
^Hti,  and  are  distinguished  by  their    to  the  memory  of  "Doiicha,  as  she  is 


ulled  In  Sappho,  whom  otbera  uama  monarchs  or  kioga.    The  third  pyramid 

iOndopi."      (Strabo,    zvii.    p.    1146.)  *ras  said  by  Eusebius  and  Afrioanua  to 

biodoma  (i.  64)  saja  "some  think  the  have  been  built  by  Nitocris,  the  last  of 

{'TTwnid    was    ecvcted  as    a  tomb    for  the  8th  dynasty;  and  it  is  very  possible 

hhintopis  by  oertiiiD  monarchs  who  had  tiiat  both  she  and  Hencheres  {Hyceri- 

ivied  her,"  an  idea  bnirowed  &om  the  nus)  may  have  a  claim  to  that  mouu- 

meutioti  of  Psammatichus  and  the  twelve  men!    We  know  that  the  latter  was 

N  2 
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me  that  these  personB  cannot  hare  any  real  knowledge  who 
Khodopis  was ;  otherwise  they  would  scarcely  have  ascribed  to 
her  a  work  on  which  uncounted  treasures,  so  to  speak,  must 
have  been  expended.  Bhodopis  also  lived  during  the  reign  of 
Amasis,  not  of  Mycerinus,  and  was  thus  very  many  years  later 
than  the  time  of  the  kings  who  built  the  pyramids.  She  was  a 
Thracian  by  birth,  and  was  the  slave  of  ladmon,  son  of  Hcphses- 
topolis,  a  Samian.  JEsop,  the  fable-writer,  was  one  of  her 
fellow-slaves.^  That  ^sop  belonged  to  ladmon  is  proved  by 
many  facts — among  others,  by  this.  When  the  Delphians,  ia 
obedience  to  the  command  of  the  oracle,  made  proclamation 
that  if  any  one  claimed  compensation  for  the  murder  of  ^op 
he  should  receive  it,*  the  person  who  at  last  came  forward  was 
ladmon,  grandson  of  the  former  ladmon,  and  he  received  the 
compensation.  iEsop  therefore  must  certainly  have  been  the 
former  ladmon's  slave. 

135.  Rhodopis  really  arrived  in  Egypt  under  the  conduct  of 
Xantheus  the  Samian;  she  was  brought  there  to  exercise  her 
trade,  but  was  redeemed  for  a  vast  sum  by  Charaxus,  a  Mytile- 
nsean,  the  son  of  Scamandronymus,  and  brother  of  Sappho  the 


buried  there,  not  only  from  Herodotus,  >  JSsop  is  said  to  have  been,  like 
but  from  the  coffin  bearing  his  name  Rhodopis,  a  Thncian.  (Heraclid.  Foot, 
found  there  by  Colonel  Howard  Vyse.  Fr.  x.;  Schol.  ad  Ariat.  Av.  471.)  Ac- 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  the  cording  to  Eugsson  (Fr.  3),  be  wu  a 
pyramid  was  originally  smaller,  and  native  of  Mesembria. 
afterwards  enlai^ged,  when  a  new  en-  *  Plutarch  (De  seift  Num.  Vind-  p. 
trance  was  made,  and  the  old  (now  the  556,  F.)  tells  us  that  .^op,  who  wu  on 
upper)  passage  to  the  chamber  was  closed  intimate  terms  with  Croesus  (cf.  Suidaa , 
by  the  masonry  of  the  larger  pyramid  was  despatched  by  him  to  Delphi,  vith 
built  over  its  mouth.  This  may  be  orders  to  make  a  magnificent  sacrifice, 
better  explained  by  the  diagram,  re-  and  give  the  Delpluans  four  mm» 
duced  from  Colonel  Howard  Vyse's  a-piece.  In  consequeoce,  however,  of 
Plate.  And  this  renders  it  possible,  a  quarrel  which  he  had  with  them, 
and  even  probable,  that  the  third  pyra-  iBsop  after  his  sacrifice  gave  the  Del- 
mid  had  two  occupants,  the  last  of  phians  nothing,  but  sent  all  the  moiKT 
whom  may  have  been  Nitocris.  Hero-  back  to  Sardis.  Hereupon  the  Del- 
dotus  shows  the  impossibility  of  this  phians  got  up  a  chai^  of  sacril^ 
pyramid  having  been  built  b^  the  Qreek  against  him,  and  killed  him  by  throwing 
Rhodopis,  because  she  lived  m  the  reign  him  down  from  the  rock  Hyamp0& 
of  Amasis,  very  many  years  after  the  (infra,  viii.  39).  The  Scholiast  on  Ar> 
death  of  the  founders  of  those  monu-  tophanes  (Vesp.  1446)  adds,  that  th« 
ments  ;  but  Lucan,  notwithstanding  occasion  of  quarrel  was  a  jest  of  the 
this,  buries  Amasis  himself  there,  "  Py-  poet's,  who  rallied  the  Delphians  on 
ramidum  tumulis  evulsus  Amasis,"  and  their  want  of  landed  property,  and  their 
even  the  Ptolemies,  who  were  not  bom  submitting  to  depend  on  the  sacrifices 
when  Herodotus  wrote  his  history —  for  their  daily  food.     They  contrived 

-  Cum  Ptolenueomm  mime. their  revenge  by  hiding oneof  the  s«^ 

PyramideB  claudant "  vessels  m  his  baggage,  and  then  afkr 

his  departure  pursuing  him  and  dieco- 

but  neither  time  nor  facts  embarrass  a  vering  it.    To  this  last  fact  AristophaDe» 

poet.~[a.  W.]  alludes.  (Vesp.  1440-1,  ed.  Bothe.) 
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poetess.*  After  thus  obtaining  her  freedom,  she  remained  in 
Egypt,  and,  as  she  in^as  very  beautiful,  amassed  great  wealth,  for 
a  person  in  her  condition ;  not,  however,  enough  to  enable  her 
to  erect  such  a  work  as  this  pyramid.  Any  one  who  likes  may 
go  and  see  to  what  the  tenth  part  of  her  wealth  amounted,  and 
he  will  thereby  learn  that  her  riches  must  not  be  imagined  to 
have  been  very  wonderfully  great.  Wishing  to  leave  a  memo- 
rial of  herself  in  Greece,  she  determined  to  have  something 
made  the  like  of  which  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  temple,  and 
to  offer  it  at  the  shrine  at  Delphi  So  she  set  apiul;  a  tenth  of 
her  possessions,  and  purchased  with  the  money  a  quantity  of 
iron  spits,"  such  as  are  fit  for  roasting  oxen  whole,  whereof  she 
made  a  present  to  the  oracle.  They  are  still  to  be  seen  there, 
lying  of  a  heap,  behind  the  altar  which  the  Chians  dedicated, 
opposite  the  sanctuary.  Naucratis  seems  somehow  to  be  the 
place  where  such  women  are  most  attractive.  First  there  was 
this  Bhodopis  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  so  celebrated  a 
person  that  her  name  came  to  be  familiar  to  all  the  Greeks ; 
and,  afterwards,  there  was  another,  called  Archidic^,  notorious 
throughout  Greece,  though  not  so  much  talked  of  as  her  prede- 
cessor. Charaxus,  after  ransoming  Bhodopis,  returned  to  Myti- 
lene,  and  was  often  lashed  by  Sappho  in  her  poetry.  But 
enough  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  this  courtezan. 


^  ChAnxuB,  the  brother  of  Sappho, 
traded  in  wine  from  Leebos,  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  to  Naucratis, 
the  entrepot  of  all  Greek  merchandise. 
'Strabo,  xvii.,  p.  1146.)  It  is  probable 
that  both  he  and  Rhodopis  were  lam- 
pooned by  Sappho,  since  in  Herodotus 
the  word  " /up"  seems  to  refer  to  the 
former,  while  Athemeus  says  it  was 
Rhodopis.  According  to  Ovid  (Her. 
Kp.  15)  this  Sappho  was  the  same  whose 
loTe  for  Phaon  made  her  throw  herself 


from  the  Leucadian  rock  into  the  sea 
(Strabo,  z.  p.  311):  but  others  mention 
two  Sapphos,  one  of  Mytilene,  the  other 
of  Eresus,  in  Lesbos.  (iBlian.  Var. 
Hist.  xii.  9 ;  Athenseus,  Deipn.  ziii.,  p. 
596.V-[a.  W.] 

'  Similar  spits,  or  skewers,  of  three 
or  four  feet  long,  have  been  found  in 
the  Etruscan  tombs,  arranged  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  small  ones  still  in 
use  in  the  East.  (See  woodcut.) — 
[G.  W.] 


182  KEIGN  OF  ASYCHI8,  Book  IL 

136.  After  Mycerinus,  the  priests  said,  Asychis^  ascended  the 
throne.  He  built  the  eastern  gateway^  of  the  temple  of 
Vulcan,  which  in  size  and  beauty  far  surpasses  the  other  three. 
All  the  four  gateways  have  figures  graven  on  them,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  architectural  ornament,  but  the  gateway  of  Asychis  is 
by  far  the  most  richly  adorned.  In  the  reign  of  this  king, 
money  being  scarce  and  commercial  dealings  straitened,  a  law 
was  passed  that  the  borrower  might  pledge  his  father's  body'  to 
raise  the  sum  whereof  he  had  need.  A  proviso  was  appended 
to  this  law,  giving  the  lender  authority  over  the  entire  sepul- 
chre of  the  borrower,  so  that  a  man  who  took  up  money  under 
this  pledge,  if  he  died  without  paying  the  debt,  could  not  obtain 
burial  either  in  his  own  ancestral  tomb,  or  in  any  other,  nor 
could  he  during  his  lifetime  bury  in  his  own  tomb  any  member 
of  his  family.   The  same  king,  desirous  of  eclipsing  all  his  prede- 


^  The  hieroglyphical  name    of  this  foreseen  the  possibility  of  there  being 

king  is  not  known.    It  resembles  that  many  sons  or  one  father.    Usuiy  vu' 

of  the  SabacoB,  whose  names  were  repre-  forbidden,  as  with  the  Jews  (Pb.  xx.  5; 

sented  by  a  crocodile,  Sitvakf  the  Qreek  Levit.  xzv.  36,  37),  and  Moslems;  and 

ffovxos.    He  could  not  be  one  of  those  the  interest  was  not  allowed  to  iucreose 

of  the  13th  dynasty,  since  Memphis  was  beyond  double  the  original  sum.    The 

then  in  the  hands  of  the  Shepherd-  goods  really  belonging  to  the  debtor 

kings,  nor  is  he  likely  to  have  been  the  might  be  seized,   but  not  his  perMin, 

Sabaco  who  is  said  by  Manetho  to  have  since  every  individual  was  looked  upon 

put  Boochoris,  the  Saite,  to  death,  and  as  belonging  to  the  state,  which  might 

whom  Herodotus  appears  to  mention  in  require  nis  services,   and  it  was  cod- 

ch.  137;  but  as  Diodonia  (i.  94)  speaks  sidered  unjust  to  punish  his  family  bj 

of  Sasyches,  a  predecessor  of  Sesostris,  depriving  him  of  the  power  of  support- 

who  niade  great  additions  to  the  laws  of  ing  them.    (Diodor.  1.  7S.)    This  kv 

Egypt,  and  who  is  evidently  the  Asychis  was  introduoed  by  Boochoris,  who  alw 

of  Herodotus,  it  is  more  probable  that  enacted  that  no  agreement  should  be 

he  was  Shishak,  of  the  22nd  dynasty  binding  without  a  contract  in  writing; 

(perhaps  partly  confounded  with  some  and  if  any  one  took  an  oath  that  the 

other   king),    which   is    confirmed  by  money  had  not  been  lent  him,  the  debt 

Josephus  (BeU.  Jud.  vi.  10)  calling  the  was  not  recogniEed,   unless  a  written 

Egyptian    king   who    took    Jerusalem  agreement   could  be  produced.     The 

Asochseus. — [Q.  W.]  number  of  witnesses,  required  for  the 

*  The  lofty  pyramidal  towers  forming  execution  of  the  most  tnfling  contract, 

the  facades  of  the  courts,  or  vestibules,  is  shown  by  those  discovered  at  Thebes, 

of  the  temple.    See  notes  on  chs.  91  of  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies;  where 

and  1 55. — [<i.  W.]  sixteen  names  are  appended  to  the  sale 

'  The  Egyptians,  like  other  people,  of  the  moiety  of  certain  sums  collected 

found  the  necessity  of  enacting  new  laws  on  account  of  a  few  tombs,  and  of  Be^ 

concerning  debt  at  different  times.    This  vices  performed  to  the  dead,  amountiDg 

of  Asychia  gave  the  creditor  the  right  of  only   to    400    pieces    of   brass.     'Dr. 

taking  possession  of  the  tomb  of  the  Yoimg's  Discovs.  in  Eg.  Lit.)    So  gi«^ 

debtor,  which  was  the  greatest  pledge,  a  number  also  proves  how  necesaarj 

since  he  could  not  be  buried  unless  the  they  thought  it  to  guard  against  "  fal^ 

debt  had  been  paid.     It  was  the  ri^ht  of  witness,*'  which  was  even  provided  for 

burial  he   lost,  not    the  body  of  the  in  the  Jewish  covenant  by  a  diBtioct 

father,  as  fathers  oould  not  be  supposed  conunandment.    See  At.  Eg.  W.  vol.  ii 

to  die  conveniently  to  stand  securitv  for  pp.  49,  57,  70. — [G.  W.] 

their  bons,   and  the  law  would   have 


HIS  BKICE  PTRAIOD. 


ceasore  npoa  the  tlirone,  left  as  a  monument  of  his  reign  a 
pyramid  of  brick.*     It  bears  an  inscription,  cut  in  stone,  which 


when  ttons  «w  not  required,  wbiob  lut 
WM  nearly  confined  to  tempira,  quaji, 
and  reaerroin.  Even  somit  am^  an- 
cient templea  were  of  crude  bricka, 
which  were  merely  baked  in  the  aun, 
and  never  burnt  in  early  Pbaraonio 
timea.  A  great  DumWr  of  people  were 
'  The  DM  of  crude  briok  waa  general  employed  in  thii  eitenaive  maDufacture; 
in  Tgnt,  for   dwetling-honaea,  tomba,    it  was  an   occupation  to   which    many 

—jMS.        .    t...ij-_~     j.t_    _ii.    .» : „f 'imned  who 

r  the'ki 


';^!5'J)'5(]]!T)  ""-X 


-    .    -  '■»& 

■  of  templea,  and  for  aU  purpoaea   bricka  being  a  goTcmment  tnonopoly. 


184  THE  BLIND  ANYSIS.  B(n»  D. 

runs  thus: — "Despise  me  not  in  comparison  witli  the  stone 
pyramids ; '  for  I  surpass  them  all,  as  much  aa  Jove  enrpossea 
the  other  gods.  A  pole  was  plunged  into  a  lake,  and  the  mad 
wbich  clave  thereto  was  gathered ;  and  bricks  were  mode  of  the 
mud,  and  so  I  was  formed."  Such  were  the  chief  actions  of  this 
prince. 

137.  He  was  succeeded  od  the  throne,  they  said,  by  a  blind 
man,  a  native  of  Anysis,'  whose  own  name  also  was  Auym 
Under  him  Egypt  was  invaded  by  a  vast  army  of  EUiiopi&iig/ 

The  proem  is  represented  at  Thebes,     copyiatt  of  Hiiuatho  hara  coDfoanded 

and  la  reridored  doubly  inberefliing  from     thein  with  the  Shepherds,  it  is  not  im' 

ite  exact  correspoDdence  with  that  de-     possible  that  the  name  of  the  cit;  «f 

scribed  ia  Exodus  (t.  T— 19],  showing    Abaris  may  point  to  that  of  the  Hebnn, 

ths  bardnsM  of  the  work,  the  tales  of    or^txin'm  Dn3Jf  (Qen.  xi.  15;.— [0.  W.] 

bricks,  the  bringing  of  the  straw,  and         *  The   superiorit;   of  this   over  the 

the  Egyptian  taskmastsra  set  over  the     stone  pyramids   haa  been  auppoeed  ta 

foreign  workmen.     Aristoplianes  '^Birds,      be    in    the    inTention    or   adoption   ot 

113'i,   and  Frogs,    1647)   speaks  of  the     the  arch,  forming  the  roof  of  its  cham- 

Egyptian  bricklayers   and  labourers  as     bum    and   passages.       But    this    mould 

noted  workmen,  but  without  desoribing     require  Asycbis  to  have  lived  at  least 

the  maniifiicture  of  bricks.  before  the  IBth  dynasty,  arches  beiag 

The  Theban  bricks  of  Thothmes  III.     common  in  the  reign  of  Amunoph  I, 

nteasure  1  ft.  by  U'75,uid  O'bb  in  thick-     the  second  king  of  that   dynasty,  sad 

ness,  neighing  37  lbs.  10  oza.;  and  one    possibly  long  before  his  time.     Ben 

of  Amunoph  II  I.,  in  the  British  Museum,     agun  Uerodotua  appsars  to  haTe  coD- 

is  0'11'3   iochea  by  0-58.  and  0;t'9  in     founded    an   earlier   and    a  later  king. 

thickness,  and  weighs  13  lbs.;  but  those    (On  the  ewly  use  of  the  arch  see  my 

of  the  Pyramid  of  Uowara  are  1  ft.  5  in.    At.  E^.  pp.  Iti,  IB,  19,  69,  TO.)    Serenl 

by  0'8'S  to  0'8-9,  and  0'3*B  thick,  and    brick  pyramids  still  remain  in  Efypt, 

weigh  48  lbs.  6  oza,  there  are  several  small  ones  at  Tbebet; 

They  were  frequently  stamped  with  a    but  the  largest  are  two  naar  the  modtn 

Daahoor,  or  Mensbeeb,  sad 

two  others  at  the  entrance 

to  the  Fyodm,  at  Illaioon, 

and  El  Hawara.  It  seems  thus 

four   were   originally  cswd 

with  stone,  and  some  blocks 

remain  projecting  from  tbi 

crude  brick  niass,  to  which 

the  outer  covering  of  nu- 

sonry   was    once   atUcbni, 

■inuUr  to  those  in  soma  uf 

the  old  tombs  near  Rome. 

That  at  Haw  kra,  which  standi 

at  the  end  of  the  labyrinth, 

■    was  built  upon  a  nucleus  M' 

rock,  like  the  great  pyianud 

king's  name  while  making,  as  Roman    of  Oeeieh,  which  was  found  by  Colonel 

burnt  bricks  were  with  the  names  of  a    Howard  Vyse  to  rise  to  about  ths  hei^t 

god,  a  place,  a  consul,  a  legion,  a  maker,    of  40  ft.  within  it. — [O.  W.] 

or  with  some  other  nwrk.     Vitruvius        *  This  may  he Ei-tl-est,  "city(»boda< 

thinks  that  crude  bricks  were  not  fit  for     of  Isia,  or  Iseum."     It  could  not  be  tb« 

use  in  Italy,  till  they  were  two  yenra     Hanes  of  Isaiah  (xxx.  4).     See  note  en 

old;  and  the  people  of  Utica  kept  them    Book  iii.  ch.  5.~[G.  W.] 

for  five  years.  (Vitrur.  2,  3.)     Though         •  This   conquest   by    the  Ethiojasm 

the  Jews  are  not  distinctly  mentioned     points  to  the  accession  of  the  25th  ij 

on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  and  the     nanty,  which,  coming  immediately  aftar 


Chap.  136, 137.      ANYSIS  DRIVEN  OUT  BY  SABACOS.  185 

led  by  Sabacos,'  their  king.  The  blind  Anysis  fled  away  to  the 
marsh-country,  and  the  Ethiopian  was  lord  of  the  land  for  fifty 
years,  during  which  his  mode  of  rule  was  the  following : — When 
an  Egyptian  was  guilty  of  an  offence,  his  plan  was  not  to 
punish  him  with  death :  instead  of  so  doing,  he  sentenced  him, 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  crime,  to  raise  the  ground  to  a 
greater  or  a  less  extent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  to 
which  he  belonged.  Thus  the  cities  came  to  be  even  more  ele- 
vated than  they  were  before.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Sesostris, 
they  had  been  raised  by  those  who  dug  the  canals  in  his  reign ; 
.  this  second  elevation  of  the  soil  under  the  Ethiopian  king  gave 
them  a  very  lofty  position.     Among  the  many  cities  which  thus 


Boochoris,  the  sole  king  of  the  24th,  monument    instead   of  a  king,   there 

shows  that  the  latter  may  have  been  appears    evidence   of   foreign    rule   in 

deprived  of  the  throne  by  Sabaco.    He,  Egypt.    We  see  this  at  the  time  of  the 

and  his  successoTS,  are  given  in  Hane-  Shepherd  invasion,  before  the  accession 

tho's  list: —  of  the  18th  dynasty;  again,  before  and 

^,^.  _       ,     -       „  .,  after  the  accession   of  the  22nd  and 

^           '  the  24th,  as  well  as  before  the  26th,  m 

i&thJ>yfuuiy<^  Ethiopian famay.  the  time  of  the  so-called  twelve  kings. 

"  8»***®»"  SfthakOn.  Sabaco  i.  These  twelve  kings  or  monarchs  could 

- S°"T^;:X"^SSr C r;i«k).  "ot  ^^0  8°'e™ed  the  whole  of  Egypt. 

nor  could  they  have  made  the  labyrinth. 

It  has  been  doubted  which  of  the  as  Herodotus  states  (ch.  148),  which 
Sabacos  was  the  So,  or  Sava,  of  2  Kings  had  evidently  been  erected  long  before, 
zril  4;  and  which  Sabaco,  or  Shebek,  The  discovery  of  the  stel»  in  the 
reigned  first.  Shebek  I.  appears,  from  Apis  tombs  by  M.  Mariette  now  shows 
Mr.  Layard's  discovery  of  his  name  at  that  Psammetichus  I.  was  the  imme- 
Koyunjik,  to  be  So.  A  stela  at  Florence  diate  successor  of  Tirhaka.~rG.  W.] 
reckons  71  years  from  the  3rd  of  Necho  a  Herodotus  mentions  only  one  Sa- 
to the  35th  of  Amasis,  who  died  in  525,  baco,  but  the  monuments  and  Manetho 
and  the  44th  year  of  Amasis  is  found  on  notice  two,  the  Sabakdn  and  Sebichos 
the  monuments,  and  we  also  find  that  (Sev^hos)  of  Manetho,  called  Shebek 
PlBammetichus  reigned  directlv  after  in  the  hieroglyphics.  One  of  these  is 
Tirhaka;  so  that  it  is  possible  that  the  same  as  So  (Savd),  the  contempo- 
Necho,  the  father  of  Psanmietichus,  was  rary  of  Hosea,  King  of  Israel,  who  is 
a  contemporary  of  Sabaco,  as  Herodo-  said  (in  2  Kings  xvii.  4)  to  have  made  a 
tus  states  (ch.  152).  Of  these  datee,  treaty  with  the  King  of  Egypt,  and  to 
and  the  supposed  era  of  Seimacherib,  have  refused  the  annual  tribute  to  Shal- 
see  Hist.  Notice  in  App.  ch.  viii.  §  33.  manezer.  King  of  Assyria.  Tirhakah, 
While  the  two  Sabacos  possessed  the  the  Tarchos,  or  Tarachus,  of  Manetho, 
country,  Stephinathia,  Nechepsos,  and  Tearchon  of  Strabo,  and  the  Tehrak  of 
^ecbo  I.  may  have  assumed  a  nominal  the  hieroglyphics,  is  notioed  in  2  Kings 
ngal  power;  though  the  twelve  kings  ziz.  9,  and  Isaiah  xxxvii.  9,  aa  King  of 
could  only  have  been  chiefs  of  nomes,  Ethiopia^  who  had  come  out  to  fight 
or  districts  in  the  Delta.  against  the  King  of  Assyria.    It  has 

When  the  Egyptians  mention  kings  been  said  that  Sabacon  has  not  been 

who  did  nothing  memorable,  or  the  rule  found  on  the  Egyptian  monuments;  if 

of  a  priest-king  like  Sethos,  or  twelve  so,  no  other  king  mentioned   by  the 

kings  ruling  the  country;  and  when  the  Greeks  is  met  with,  sinoe  the  orthogra- 

monuments  show  that  nothing  was  done  phy  of  all  differs  from  the  Qreek  form, 

worthy  of  record,  or  that  kings  with  the  A  monument  at  Sakkira  gives  the  name 

title  uf  priest  ruled  in  some  part  of  the  of  the  second  Sabaco,  Shebek,  or  Seve* 

oountiy,  or  that  a  priest  dedicated  a  chon. — [Q.  W.] 


186  TEMPLE  OP  BUBASTIS.  Book  IT. 

attained  to  a  great  elevation,  none  (I  think)  was  raised  so  much 
as  the  town  called  Bubastis,  where  there  is  a  temple  oMlie 
goddess  Bubastis,  which  well  deserves  to  be  described  Other 
temples  may  be  grander,  and  may  have  cost  more  in  the  build- 
ing, but  there  is  none  so  pleasant  to  the  eye  as  this  of  Bubastia. 
The  Bubastis  of  the  Egyptians  is  the  same  as  the  Artemis 
(Diana)  of  the  Greeks. 

138.  The  following  is  a  description  of  this  edifice  :• — ^Except- 
ing the  entrance,  the  whole  forms  an  island.  Two  artificial  chan- 
nels from  the  Nile,  one  on  either  side  of  the  temple,  encompass 
the  building,  leaving  only  a  narrow  passage  by  which  it  is 
approached.  These  channels  are  each  a  hundred  feet  wide,  and 
are  thickly  shaded  with  trees.  The  gateway  is  sixty  feet  in 
height)  and  is  ornamented  with  figures  cut  upon  the  stone,  sii 
cubits  high  and  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  temple  stands  in 
the  middle  of  the  city,  and  is  visible  on  all  sides  as  one  walks 
round  it ;  for  as  the  city  has  been  raised  up  by  embankment, 
while  the  temple  has  been  left  untouched  in  its  original  condi- 
tion, you  look  down  upon  it  wheresoever  you  are.  A  low  wall 
runs  round  the  enclosure,  having  figures  engraved  upon  it,  and 
inside  there  is  a  grove  of  beautiful  tall  trees  growing  round  the 
shrine,  which  contains  the  image  of  the  goddess.    The  enclosure 

*  ThiB  account  of  the  position  of  the  by  1200,  containing  the  minor  one  and 
temple  of  BubaatLs  is  very  accurate,  the  canal  he  mentions,  and  once  planted, 
The  height  of  the  mound,  the  site  of  like  the  other,  with  a  grove  of  trees, 
the  temple  in  a  low  space  beneath  the  In  this  perhaps  was  the  usual  lake  b»- 
houses,  from  which  you  look  down  upon  longing  to  the  temple.  Among  the 
it,  are  the  very  peculiarities  any  one  sculptures  are  the  names  of  a  Gcddeaa, 
would  remark  on  visiting  the  remains  who  may  be  either  Bubastis  or  Bate 
at  Tel  Basta.  One  street,  which  Hero-  (see  notes  on  ch.  59),  and  of  Remeses  II., 
dotus  mentions  as  leading  to  the  temple  of  Osorkon  I.,  and  of  Amyrtfcua  (J); 
of  Mercury,  is  quite  apparent,  and  nis  and  as  the  two  first  kings  reigned  long 
length  of  3  stadia  falls  short  of  its  real  before  the  visit  of  Herodotus,  we  know 
length,  which  is  2250  feet.  On  the  way  that  the  temple  was  the  one  he  saw. 
is  the  square  he  speaks  of,  900  feet  from  (See  M.  Eg.  W.  vol.  i.  p.  427-430.) 
the  temple  of  Pasht  (Bubastis),  and  ap-  The  columns  of  the  vestibule  had  capi- 
parently  200  ft.  broad,  though  now  tals  representing  the  buds  of  water* 
much  reduced  in  size  by  the  fallen  plants,  but  near  the  old  branch  of  the 
materials  of  the  houses  that  surrounded  river,  the  modem  canal  of  Moez,  ii 
it.  Some  fallen  blocks  mark  the  posi-  another  column  with  a  palm-tree  capi- 
tion  of  the  temple  of  Mercury,  but  the  tal,  said  to  have  been  taken  from  thii 
remains  of  that  of  Pasht  are  rather  temple,  which  has  the  names  of  Re- 
more  extensive,  and  show  that  it  mea-  meses  II.  and  Osorkon  I. ;  and  was 
sured  about  500  feet  in  length.  We  when  entire  about  22  feet  high.  Amidst 
may  readily  credit  the  assertion  of  He-  the  houses  on  the  N.W.  side  are  the 
rodotus  respecting  its  beauty,  since  the  thick  walls  of  a  fort,  which  protected 
whole  was  of  the  finest  red  granite,  and  the  temple  below;  and  to  the  E.  of  the 
was  surrounded  by  a  sacred  enclosure  town  is  a  large  open  space,  enclosed  hj 
about  600  feet  square  (agreeing  with  the  a  wall  now  converted  into  mounds, 
stadium  of  Herodotus),  bevond  which  Osorkon  is  said  to  have  been  called 
was  a  larger  circuity  measunng  940  feet  Hercules  by  the  Bgyptians. — fG.  W.] 


J 
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is  a  fiirlong  in  length,  and  the  same  in  breadth.  The  entrance 
to  it  is  by  a  road  payed  with  stone  for  a  distance  of  about  three 
inrlongs,  which  passes  straight  through  the  market-place  with 
an  easterly  direction,  and  is  about  four  hundred  feet  in  width. 
Trees  of  an  extraordinary  height  grow  on  each  side  the  road, 
which  conducts  from  the  temple  of  Bubastis  to  that  of  Mercury. 

139.  The  Ethiopian  finally  quitted  Egypt,  the  priests  said,  by 
a  hasty  flight  imder  the  following  circumstances.  He  saw  in  his 
sleep  a  vision : — a  man  stood  by  his  side,  and  counselled  him  to 
gather  together  all  the  priests  of  Egypt  and  cut  every  one  of 
them  asunder.  On  this,  according  to  the  account  which  he 
himself  gave,  it  came  into  his  mind  that  the  gods  intended 
hereby  to  lead  him  to  commit  an  act  of  sacrilege,  which  would 
be  sure  to  draw  down  upon  him  some  punishment  either  at  the 
hands  of  gods  or  men.  So  he  resolved  not  to  do  the  deed  sug- 
gested to  him,  but  rather  to  retire  from  Egypt,  as  the  time 
during  which  it  was  fated  that  he  should  hold  the  country  had 
now  (he  thought)  expired.  For  before  he  left  Ethiopia  he  had 
been  told,  by  the  oracles  which  are  venerated  there,  that  he  was 
to  reign  fifty  years  over  Egypt.  The  years  were  now  fled,  and 
the  dream  had  come  to  trouble  him ;  he  therefore  of  his  own 
accord  withdrew  from  the  land. 

140.  As  soon  as  Sabacos  was  gone,  the  blind  king  left  the 
marshes,  and  resumed  the  government.  He  had  lived  in  the 
marsh-region  the  whole  time,  having  formed  for  himself  an 
island  there  by  a  mixture  of  earth  and  ashes.  While  he  re- 
mained, the  natives  had  orders  to  bring  him  food  unbeknovvn  to 
the  Ethiopian,  and  latterly,  at  his  request,  each  man  had 
brought  him,  with  the  food,  a  certain  quantity  of  ashes.  Before 
Amyrtaeus,^  no  one  was  able  to  discover  the  site  of  this  island,^ 
which  continued  unknown  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  who  preceded 
him  on  the  throne  for  the  space  of  seven  hundred  years  and 
more.*  The  name  which  it  bears  is  Elbo.  It  is  about  ten  fur- 
longs across  in  each  direction. 


^  See  note  on  Book  iii.  ch.  17.  supposed  to  have  been  of  an  Assyrian 

*  This  island  appears  to  have  stood  family.     The  interval  could  not  be  cal- 

Kt  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  lake  of  Buto,  culated  from  Anysis,   since  from  the 

now  Lake  Boorlos. — [Q.  W.]  beginning  of  the  first  Sabaco's  reign  to 

'  The    700  years  before  Amyrtoeus  the  defeat  of  Amyrteeus  was  only  a 

would  bring  the  time  of  this  king  to  period  of  250  years.— [G.  W.] 

about  1155  B.C.,  which  ought  to  point  Niebuhr,  following  Perizonius,  pro- 

to  the  flight  of  some  king;  but  it  does  poses  to  read  300  for  700  (T  or  1*  for  Y), 

not  sgree  with  the  period  of  the  She-  remarking  that  these  signs  are  often  con- 

ahonks  of  the  22nd  dynasty,  who  are  founded.  (Lectures  on  Ancient  History, 
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141.  The  next  king,  I  was  told,  was  a  priest  of  Vulcan,  called 
Sethds.*  This  monarch  despised  and  neglected  the  warrior 
class  of  the  Egyptians,^  as  though  he  did  not  need  their  ser- 
vices. Among  other  indignities  which  he  offered  them,  he 
took  from  them  the  lands  which  they  had  possessed  under  all 
the  previous  kings,  consisting  of  twelve  acres  of  choice  land  for 
each  warrior.  Afterwards,  therefore,  when  Sanacharib,  king  of 
the  Arabians^  and  Assyrians,  marched  his  vast  army  into 
Egypt,  the  warriors  one  and  all  refused  to  come  to  his  aid.  On 
this  the  monarch,  greatly  distressed^  entered  into  the  inner 
sanctuary,  and,  before  the  image  of  the  god,  bewailed  the  fate 
which  impended  over  him.  As  he  wept  he  fell  asleep,  and 
dreamed  that  the  god  came  and  stood  at  his  side,  bidding  him  be 
of  good  cheer,  and  go  boldly  forth  to  meet  the  Arabian  host, 
which  would  do  him  no  hurt,  as  he  himself  would  send  those 

Tol.  i.  p.  68,  note.)    It  certainly  does  opian  kings  of  the  25th  dynasty  ruled 

seem  almost  mcredible  that  Herodotus  the  country  (see  note  '  on  ch.  152).    It 

should  have  committed  the  gross  chro-  is  not  impossible  that  it  had  already 

nological  error  involved  in  the  text  as  it  been  the  cause  of  the  introduction  of  the 

stands,  especially  as  his  date  for  Psam-  Ethiopian  rule ;  and  the  desertion  of  the 

metichus  is  so  nearly  correct.  troops  to  Ethiopia  in  the  reign  of  Fbuh- 

1  No  mention  is  made  by  Herodotus  metichus  may  have  been  connected  with 

ofBocchoris  (nor  of  his  father  Tnephach-  a    similar  but    unsuccessful  attempt, 

thus,  the  Technatis  of  Plutarch);  and  There  could  not  have  been  any  Egyp- 

the  lists  of  Manetho,  as  well  as  Diodo-  tian  king  contemporary  with  the  25th 

ruB,  omit  the  Asychis  and  Anysis  of  dynasty,  since  the  Sabacos  (neither  of 

Herodotus.  SethAs  again,  whom  Herodo-  whom  gave  the  throne  to  the  Egyptians) 

tus  calls  a  contemporary  of  Sennacherib,  were  succeeded  by  Tirhaka. — [G.  W.] 
is  unnoticed  in  Mauetho's  lists ;  and  as        ^  It  is  curious  to  find  Sennacherib 

Tirhaka  was  king  of  the  whole  country  called  the   '*  king  of  tfie  Arabians  and 

from  Napata  in  Ethiopia  to  the  frontier  Assyrians  '* — an  order  of  words  which 

of  Syria,  no  other  Pharaoh  could  have  seems   even   to  regard   him  as  rather 

ruled  at  that  time  in  Egypt.     We  may  an  Arabian  than  an  Assyrian  king.    In 

therefore  conclude  that  Herodotus  has  the    same  spirit  his   army  is  termed 

given  to  a  priest  of  Pthah  the  title  of  afterwards  "the  Arabian  host."    It  is 

king.     The   miraculous  defeat   of   the  impossible  altogether  to  defend  the  view 

Assyrian  king  mentioned  both  by  the  which  Herodotus  here  discloses,  but  we 

Egyptians  and  the  Jews  is  remarkable,  may  understand  how  such  a  mistake 

Some  have  attributed  the  destruction  of  was  possible,  if  we  remember  how  Ar»> 

his  army  to  a  plague;  but  plague  does  bians  were  mixed  up  with  other  races  in 

not  destroy  upwards  of  185,000  men  in  Lower  Mesopotamia  (see   Essay  x.  in 

one  night.    The  omission  of  all  notice  vol.  i.  §  11),  and  what  an  extensive  in* 

of  Tirhaka  by  the  Egyptian  informants  fluence  a  great  Assyrian  king  would  ex- 

of  Herodotus  may  have  been  owing  to  ercise  over  the  tribes  of  the  desert, 

jealousy  of  the  Ethiopians.     The  As-  especially  those  bordering  on  Meeopo* 

Syrians  defeated  by  Tirhaka  are  repre-  tamia.     The  ethnic  connexion  of  the 

sented  at  Medeenet  Haboo  in  Thebes,  two  great  Semitic  races  would  render 

and  in  his  temple  at  Gebel  Berkel,  wear-  union    between    them     comparatively 

ing  cross-belts. — [Q.  W.l  easy ;  and  so  we  find  Arabian  kings  at 

^  The  same  spirit  of  msubordination  one  time  paramount  over  Assyria  (Beros* 

may  have  been  growing  up  among  the  Fr.  11),  while  now  apparently  the  case 

soldiers  which  afterwai^ds  broke  out  in  was  reversed,  and  an  Assyrian  prince 

the  reign  of  Psammetichus;  but  it  could  bore  sway  over  some  considerable  num- 

not  have  had  any  effect  while  the  Ethi-  ber  of  the  Arab  tribes. 
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who  should  help  him.  Sethds,  then,  relying  on  the  dream,  col- 
lected snch  of  the  Egyptians  as  were  willing  to  follow  him,  who 
were  none  of  them  warriors,  but  traders,  artisans,  and  market 
people ;  and  with  these  marched  to  Pelusium,  which  commands 
the  entrance  into  Egypt,  and  there  pitched  his  camp.  As  the 
two  armies  lay  here  opposite  one  another,  there  came  in  the 
night  a  multitude  of  field-mice,  which  devoured  all  the  quivers 
and  bowstrings  of  the  enemy,  and  ate  the  thongs  by  which  they 
managed  their  shields.^  Next  morning  they  commenced  their 
flight)  and  great  multitudes  feU,  as  they  had  no  arms  with 
which  to  defend  themselves.  There  stands  to  this  day  in  the 
temple  of  Vulcan,  a  stone  statue  of  Sethds,  with  a  mouse  in  his 
hand,^  and  an  inscription  to  this  effect — ''Look  on  me,  and 
leam  to  reverence  the  gods." 

142.  Thus  far  I  have  spoken  on  the  authority  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  their  priests.  They  declare  that  from  their  first  king 
to  this  last-mentioned  monarch,  the  priest  of  Vulcan,  was  a 
period  of  three  hundred  and  forty-one  generations  ;*  such,  at 
least,  they  say,  was  the  number  both  of  their  kings,  and  of  their 
high-priests,  during  this  interval.  Now  three  hundred  genera- 
tions of  men  make  ten  thousand  years,  three  generations  filling 
up  the  century ;  and  the  remaining  forty-one  generations  make 
thirteen  hundred  and  forty  years.  Thus  the  whole  number  of 
years  is  eleven  thousand,  three  hundred  and  forty;  in  which 
entire  space,  they  said,  no  god  had  ever  appeared  in  a  human 
form;  nothing  of  this  kind  had  happened  either  under  the 
former  or  under  the  later  Egyptian  kings.    The  sun,  however, 

*  For  a  representation  of  the  "thonga"  their  "g^wing  the  leathern  parts  of 

inteDded,  see  yol.  i.  p.  245.  the  enemy*8  arms/'    or  because  their 

'  If  any  particular  reverence  was  paid  **  abounding  near  the  temple  made  them 

to  mice  at  Memphis,  it  probably  aroM  sacred ;"   but   ApoUo    Smintheua   was 

from  some    other    mysterious  reason,  worshipped  in  Greece  also  and  other 

They  were  emblems  of  the  generating  places,  which  ai^ues  against  the  story 

and  perhaps  of  the  producing  principle;  of   the  bowstrings  being  Egyptian. — 

and  some  thought  them  to  be  endued  [G.  W.] 

with  prophetic  power  (a  merit  attributed  '  From  Menes  to  Sethos  (or  to  Tir- 

nowm  some  degree  to  rats  on  certain  haka    his     contemporary),     which    he 

occasions  J.  (See  B.  iy.  note  on  ch.  192.)  reckons  at  11,340  years.     The  exactly 

The  people  of  Troas  are  said  to  have  similar  number  of  kings  and  high-priests 

revered  mice  "  because  they  gnawed  the  is  of   course  impossible.     The  era  of 

bowstrings  of  their  enemies"  (Eust.  IL  Menes  is  shown  by  the  monuments  not 

i.  39  J,  and  Apollo,  who  was  called  Smin-  to    require    a  very  extravagant    date, 

theus  (from  vftlyBos,  a  '*  mouse "),  was  The    341    generations,     according    to 

represented  on  coins  of  Alexandria  Troas  his  calculation,   do  not  make    11,340 

with  a  mouse  in  his  hand  (Miiller,  Anc.  but  11,366^  years.    This  priest  Sethos 

Art.  s.  361. 5).'   There  was  also  a  statue  appears  to  be  mistaken  for  king  Sethos 

of  him  by  Scopas  with  a  thouse  under  (Sethi)  of  the  19th  dynasty;  of  a  very 

his  foot,    in    his   temple    at    Chryse'  different  age  and  character. — [G.  W.] 
(^^trabo,  xiii.  p.  416),  commemorative  of 
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had  within  this  period  of  time,  on  four  seyeral  occasions,  moyed 
from  his  wonted  course,^  twice  rising  where  he  now  sets,  and 
twice  setting  where  he  now  rises.  Egypt  was  in  no  degree 
affected  by  these  changes ;  the  productions  of  the  land,  and  of 
the  river,  remained  the  same;  nor  was  there  anything  unusual 
either  in  the  diseases  or  the  deaths. 

143.  When  Hecatseus  the  historian^  was  at  Thebes,  and,  dis- 
coursing of  his  genealogy,  traced  his  descent  to  a  god  in  the 
person  of  his  sixteenth  ancestor,  the  priests  of  Jupiter  did  to 
him  exactly  as  they  afterwards  did  to  me,  though  I  made  no 
boast  of  my  family.  They  led  me  into  the  inner  sanctuary, 
which  is  a  spacious  chamber,  and  showed  me  a  multitude  of 
colossal  statues,  in  wood,  which  they  counted  up,  and  found  to 
amount  to  the  exact  number  they  had  said ;  the  custom  being 
for  every  high-priest  during  his  lifetime  to  set  up  his  statue  in 
the  temple.  As  they  showed  me  the  figures  and  reckoned  them 
up,  they  assured  me  that  each  was  the  son  of  the  one  preceding 
him ;  and  this  they  repeated  throughout  the  whole  line,  begin- 
ning with  the  representation  of  the  priest  last  deceased,  and 
continuing  till  they  had  completed  the  series.  When  Hecatseus, 
in  giving  his  genealpgy,  mentioned  a  god  as  his  sixteenth 
ancestor,  the  priests  opposed  their  genealogy  to  his,  going 
through  this  list,  and  refusing  to  allow  that  any  man  was  ever 
bom  of  a  god.  Their  colossal  figures  were  each,  they  said,  a 
Firdmis,  bom  of  a  Piromis,^  and  the  number  of  them  was  three 


^  This  has    been   very   ingeniously  to  our  author.     Under  the  Utter  he 

shown  by  Mr.  Poole  (HoraB  ^gyptiacsc,  wrote  his  genealogies,  which  were  for 

p.  94)  to  refer  to  **  the  solar  risings  of  the  most  part  myuiical,  but  contained 

stars  having  fallen  on  those  days  of  the  occasionally    important   history   (vide 

vague  year  on  which  the  settings  fell  in  infra,  vi.  137).     The  political  influence 

the  timeofSethos;"  and  *Hhe  nistorian  of  Hecatsus  is  noticed  by  Herodotus 

by  a  natural  mistake    supposed  they  in  two  passages  (▼.  35,    125.)     He  is 

spoke  of  the  sun  itself."     This  is  con-  the  only  prose-writer  whom  Herodotus 

firmed  by  Pomponius  Mela,  who  only  mentions  by  name.  The  term  koyowoihs^ 

differs  in  stating  that  the  king  to  whose  which  he  applies  to  him  both  here  and 

reign  they    calculated  was   Amasia. —  in  Book  t.,  I  have  translated  "histo- 

[G.  W.]  rian"  rather  than    "chronicler,"  be- 

*  This  is  the  first  distinct  mention  cause  in  Herodotus  the  word  implies 

of  Hecatseus,  who  has  been  glanced  at  no  disrespect,  being  the  term  by  which 

more  than  once.    (Vide  supra,  chaps,  he    would   probably    have    designated 

21,  23.)    He  had  flourished  from  about  himself.    **  Prose-writer"  is  perhaps  its 

B.C.  520  to  B.C.  475,  and  had  done  far  most  literal  meaning,  as  it  is  antitheti- 

more  than  any  other  writer  to  pave  the  cal  to  ^iroirot^s,  "  a  writer  of  poetry." 
way  for  Herodotus.     His  works  were  of        '  The  Egyptians  justly  ridiculed  the 

two  kinds,  geographical  and  historical.  Oreeks  for  deriving  their  origin  from 

Under    the    former  head  he  wrote  a  Gods,    which  were   attributes   of  the 

description  of  the  known  world  (ri)s  Deity;  and  nothing  could  appear  more 

vtploios),  chiefly  the  result  of  his  own  inconsistent  than  to  claim  for  an  ancestor 

travels  (Agathemer.  i.  i.  p.  172),  which  Hercules,  the  abstract  idea  of  strengtii. 

must  have  been  of  .considerable  service  PirOmis  or  Pi*r6me  was  the  osoal  £^'p- 
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hundred  and  forty-five;  through  the  whole  series  Pirftmis  fol- 
lowed PiromiSy  and  the  line  did  not  run  up  either  to  a  god  or  a 
hera    The  word  PirSmis  may  be  rendered  "  gentleman." 

144.  Of  such  a  nature  were,  they  said,  the  beings  represented 
by  these  images — they  were  very  far  indeed  from  being  gods. 
However,  in  the  times  anterior  to  them  it  was  otherwise ;  then 
Egypt  had  gods  for  its  rulers,^  who  dwelt  upon  the  earth  with 
men,  one  being  always  supreme  above  the  rest.  The  last  of 
these  was  Horus,  the  son  of  Osiris,  called  by  the  Greeks  Apollo. 
He  deposed  Typhon,^  and  ruled  over  Egypt  as  its  last  god-king. 
Osiris  is  named  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  by  the  Greeks. 

145.  The  Greeks  regard  Hercules,  Bacchus,  and  Pan  as  the 
yomigest  of  the  gods.  With  the  Egyptians,  contrariwise,  Pan  is 
exceedingly  ancient,^  and  belongs  to  lliose  whom  they  call  '^  the 
eight  gods,"  who  existed  before  the  rest.  Hercules  is  one  of 
the  gods  of  the  second  order,  who  are  known  as  "  the  twelve ; " 
and  Bacchus  belongs  to  the  god^  of  the  third  order,  whom  the 
twelve  produced.  I  have  already  mentioned  how  many  years 
intervened  according  to  the  Egyptians  between  the  birth  of 
Hercules  and  the  reign  of  Amasis.^  From  Pan  to  this  period 
they  count  a  still  longer  time ;  and  even  from  Bacchus,  who  is 
the  youngest  of  the  three,  they  reckon  fifteen  thousand  years  to 
the  reign  of  that  king.  In  these  matters  they  say  they  cannot 
be  mistaken,  as  they  have  always  kept  count  of  the  years,  and 
noted  them  in  their  registers.  But  from  the  present  day  to  the 
time  of  Bacchus,  the  reputed  son  of  Semele,  daughter  of  Cadmus, 
is  a  period  of  not  more  than  sixteen  hundred  years ;  to  that  of 

tian  word  for  "man,**  with  the  definite  Qod  of  day."    See  note  '  on  oh.  92.— 

tfticle  VI,    "the,"   prefixed,    and  the  [Q.  W.] 

simple  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  ob-        '  TVphon,  or  rather  Seth,  the  brother 

serration  here  recorded  was,  that  each  of  Osins,  was  the  abstract  idea  of  **  evil,*' 

of  the  statuea  represented  a  **man'*  as  Osiris  was  of  "good;"  and  in  after 

engendered  by  a  "man"  without  there  times  many  fables  (as  Plutarch  shows) 

being  any  Qod  or  Hero  among  them,  arose  out  of  this  opposite  nature  of  the 

The  translation  which  Herodotus  gives  two  Deities.  For  both  were  adored  untU 

of  the  term,  icciAbfical&7o(^^f,  is  justified  a  change  took  place  respecting  Seth, 

neither  by  the  meaning  of  Piromi,  nor  brought  about  apparently  by  foreign  in< 

by  the  sense  required.— [Q.  W.]  fluenoe.    (See  note  *  on  ch.  171.)    It  is 

*  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  ac-  singular  that  names  so  like   Typhon 

count  given  by  Manetho  and  with  the  should  occur  in  other  languages.    In 

Turin  Papyrus,  both  which  represent  Arabic  Tyfoon  (like  rv^s)  is  a  whirl- 

the  Qods  as  the  first  kings  of  Egypt  wind,  and  Tufi&n  is  the  "Deluge;**  and 

before  Menes.    The  last  of  them  in  the  the  same  word  occurs  in  Chinese  as  Ty- 

pi4>yra8  is  also  Horus  the  younger,  the  fong.     On  the  different  constructions 

son  of  Osiris  (see  note  '  ch.  4,  and  note  *  put  upon  the  fable  of  Osiris  and  Typhon, 

ch.  99).    This  Horus  was  distinct  from  see  notes*  and  *  on  ch.  171. — [O.  W.] 
Aroerii  (Hor-oeri),  the  elder  Horus,  the        *  See  note  ^  on  ch.  4,  note  *  on  ch.  42, 

brother  of  Osiris,  and  also  from  Hor-  and  note  ^  on  ch.  43. 
PCNnates,  the  infant  son  of  Osiris  and        *  Supra,  ch.  43. 
uis.  Slid  by  firatosthenes  to  be  "  the 
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Hercules,  son  of  Alcm^na,  is  about  nine  hundred ;  while  to  the 
time  of  Pan,  son  of  Penelope  (Pan,  according  to  the  Greeks,  was 
her  child  by  Mercury),  is  a  shorter  space  than  to  the  Trojan 
war,^  eight  hundred  years  or  thereabouts. 

146*  It  is  open  to  all  to  receive  whichever  he  may  prefer  of 
these  two  traditions;  my  own  opinion  about  them  has  been 
already  declared.  If  indeed  these  gods  had  been  publicly 
known,  and  had  grown  old  in  Greece,  as  was  the  case  with 
Hercules,  son  of  Amphitryon,  Bacchus,  son  of  Semele,  and  Fan, 
son  of  Penelope,  it  might  have  been  said  that  the  last-mentioned 
personages  were  men  who  bore  the  names  of  certain  preriously 
existing  deities.  But  Bacchus,  according  to  the  Greek  tradition, 
was  no  sooner  bom  than  he  was  sewn  up  in  Jupiter's  thigh,  and 
carried  off  to  Nysa,^  above  Egypt,  in  Ethiopia ;  and  as  to  Pan, 


*  The  dates  for  the  TrojaD  war  vary  place  was  called  Dionysiu  (i.  15;  see 

almost  two  centuries.    Duns  placed  it  Her.  iii.  97  ;  Virg.  JEn.  ▼!.  805;  Ovid. 

as  early  as  b.c.  1335  (Clem.  Alex.  Stro-  Met.  iv.  13).    Diodorus  saying  (I  19) 

mat.  i.  p.  337,  A.).    Clemens  in  b.c.  that  Nysa  in  India  was  bnilt  by  Osim, 

1149.     Isocrates,  Ephorns,  Democritus,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Egypt,  aeemsto 

and  Phanias,  seem  to  have  inclined  to  give  an  Egyptian  origin  to  the  name, 

the  later,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  the  Pomp.  Mela  (iii.  7),  speaking  of  lodia, 

author  of  the  Life  of  Homer,  and  the  says  "  of  the  cities,  which  are  num&- 

compiler  of  the  Parian  Marble,  to  the  rous,    Nysa  is  the  largest  and   most 

earlier  period.   The  date  now  usually  re-  celebrated ;"  and  mentions  Mount  Meros 

ceived,  b.c.  1 1 83,  is  that  of  Eratosthenes,  sacred  to  Jove.   Philostratus  (Yit.  ApoU. 

whose  chranology  was  purely  artificial,  Tyan.  ii.  1)  speaks  of  **  the  Indians  call- 

and  rested  on  no  solid  basis.    The  fol-  ing  Bacchus  Nyseus,  from  a  place  is 

lowing  is  a  list  of  the  principal  views  on  their  country,  called  Kysa;*'  and  (ii  4] 

this  subject: —  of  a    "hill    near    Nysa  called  HeitH 

B.c.  (thigh),  where  Bacchus  was  bom/'  imd 

Herodotas      1260 -h  "  Nysa  and  the  Nysajan  Mount  are  not 

Thacydides 1260-f  in  one  place  alone,  but  in  Arabia,  Ethi- 

J^,J*f"«      }??»  opia,  Egypt,  Babylon,  Erythea,  ThfHce, 

sSwSfT:.  ::  ::  ::  ::  11??  Thessaly,  CiUda,  India,  Libya,  Lydia, 
Epboras 1169  Macedonia,  Naxns,  and  about  the  Pan- 
Clemens  1149  geum,    a    place  in    Syria;"    to  which 

may  be  added  Euboea,  Phasacia  (Scfaol. 

^  The  story  of  Bacchus  being  taken  to  ApoUon.  Rhod.  iv.  540,  983),  and  Phir- 

]Nysa  in  Ethiopia  is  explained  by  the  gia,  near  the  river  Sangarius.    (Eustatn. 

identity  of  Osiris  and  that  God.     Nysa  in  Dionys.  Perieg.  940.     See  also  Schol. 

looks  like  &-isi  (for  dl-h-isi,)  Iseum;  but  Hom.  II.  vi.    133;  11.  ii.  508;  Eurip. 

there  were  several  cities,  caves,  and  hills  Bacch.  556 ;  Soph.  Antig.  1131 ;  Strabo, 

of  this  name,  and  some  in  Greece.  Those  xv.  687,  701 ;  bion.  Perieg.  626,  940, 

of  Arabia  (Diodor.  t  15;  iii.  63)  and  1159;  SchoL  ApolLRhod.  ii.  904, 1211.) 

India  (Arrian.  Ind.  c.  v.;  Q.  Curt.  viii.  Pliny  (vi.   21)  says,    "  Nysam  urbem 

10)  were  most  noted.  Diodorus  (iii.  63)  plerique  Indisd  adscribimt,  montemqne 

says  Bacchus  was  nursed  at  Nysa,  an  Merum  Libero  patri  sacrum,  imde  ongo 

island  of  the  river  Triton  in  Libya;  and  fabulro  Jo  vis  femine  (firip^^  editum." 

the  Theban  Bacchus  in  the  Nyssean  cave  Plin.  v.  18  says  **  Scythopohs  was  for- 

between   Phoenicia  and  Egypt   (iv.  2).  merly   Nysa;"   and  Juvenal   mentions 

He  also  mentions  Nysa  in  Arabia  (iii.  Nysa  on  Mt.  Parnassus  (vii.  63).    The 

63)  and  the  city  of  Nysa  in  Arabia  Felix,  Hindoos  have  also  a  sacrod  mountain 

near  Egypt,  where  Osiris  was  educated,  called  Mem.     The  custom  of  having 

and  who  from  his  father  Jove  and  this  "holy  hills"  was  of  very  early  date, 
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thej  do  not  eyen  profess  to  know  what  happened  to  him  after 
his  birth.  To  me,  therefore,  it  is  quite  manifest  that  the  names 
of  these  gods  became  known  to  the  Greeks  after  those  of  their 
other  ddities,  and  that  they  count  their  birth  from  the  time  when 
they  first  acquired  a  knowledge  of  them.  Thus  far  my  narratiye 
rests  on  the  accounts  given  by  the  Egyptians. 

147.  In  what  follows  I  hare  the  authority,  not  of  the  Egyptians 
only,  but  of  others  also  who  agree  with  them,  I  shall  speak 
likewise  in  part  from  my  own  observation.  When  the  Egyptians 
regained  their  liberty  after  the  reign  of  the  priest  of  Vulcan, 
unable  to  continue  any  while  without  a  king,  they  divided 
Egypt  into  twelve  districts,  and  set  twelve  kings  ^  over  them. 
These  twelve  kings,  united  together  by  intermarriages,  ruled 
Egypt  in  peace,  having  entered  into  engagements  with  one 
another  not  to  depose  any  of  their  number,  nor  to  aim  at  any 
aggrandisement  of  one  above  the  rest»  but  to  dwell  together  in 
perfect  amity.  *Now  the  reason  why  they  made  these  stipulations, 
and  guarded  with  care  against  their  infraction,  was,  because  at  the 
?ery  first  establishment  of  the  twelve  kingdoms,  an  oracle  had 
dedared — "  That  he  among  them  who  should  pour  in  Vulcan's 
temple  a  libation  from  a  cup  of  bronze,^  would  become  monarch 
of  the  whole  land  of  Egypt"  Now  the  twelve  held  their 
meetings  at  all  the  temples. 

148.  To  bind  themselves  yet  more  closely  together,  it  seemed 
good  to  them  to  leave  a  common  monument.  In  pursuance  of 
this  resolution  they  made  the  Labyrinth  which  lies  a  little  above 
Lake  Moeris,*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  called  the  city 


aad  oommon  to  the  ESgyptiAim,  Jews,  probably  only  goTernorB  of  the  twelve 

Greeks,  and  many  people.    Qebel  Berkel  principal  nomes,  not  of  all  Egypt  but 

in  Ethiopia  is  always  called  "the  holy  of  the  Delta,  to  which  Strabo  gives  ten 

hill  '*  <m  the  monuments  there  (see  n.  7  and  Ptolemy  twenty-four,  and  which 

on  di.  29).    Part  of  Mount  Sinai  was  so  in   later   times   contained    thirty-five, 

ooaridsred  by  tiie  early  Pharaohs,  and  including  the  Oasis  of  Ammon.     (See 

by  the  Jews,  Christians,  and  Moslems  note  *  on  ch.  137,  and  n.  ^  ch.  164,  of 


to  this  day;  and  pilgrimages  to  it  will  the  Nomes  of  Egypt.)    Pliny  speaks  of 

readily  account  for  those  inscriptions  sixteen  nomes  oxful  Egypt  who  met  in 

osUed  Sinaitio,  which  are  evidently  not  the  Labyrinth  (xzxvi  13) ;  and  Strabo 

Jewiahy  but  of  a  searfaring  people  of  that  (xvii.  p.  558)  states  that  the  number  of 

ooist,  since  they  have  lett  similar  re-  nomes  corresponded  to  that  of  its  cham- 

ootds  in  the  same  language  at  the  water-  bers,  when  it  was  first  built. — [G.  W.l 

ing-places  on  the  j^yptian  aide  of  the  '  This  should  not  have  been  remanc- 

Bed  8ca  as  far  S.  as  Ut.  29^  and  27^50',  able  if  those  cups  were  so  commonly 

vdisre  the  iRaelites  could  never  have  used  in  Egypt  as  Herodotus  says.    See 

beenOMe  App.  ch.  v.  §  30).---[<J.  W.]  note  »  on  ch.  37.— [G.  W.] 

'  like  Bsroastic  observation  that  as  *  The  position  of  the  natural  lake  is 

they  ooold  not  exist  without  a  king,  weU  known;  but  M.   Linant  has  dis- 

th«y  oleeted  twelve,  must  have  been  covered  that  of  the  artificial  Mosris,  near 

annulBg  to  the  Qreeks.     They  were  the  site  of  Croco^opolis,  now  JfedsMtft- 

VOL.  IL  O 
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of  Crocodiles.^  I  visited  this  place,  and  found  it  to  snipass 
description ;  for  if  all  the  walls  and  other  great  works  of  the 
Greeks  conld  be  put  together  in  one,  they  would  not  equal, 
either  for  labour  or  expense,  this  Labyrinth ; '  and  yet  the  temple 
of  Ephesus  is  a  building  worthy  of  note,^  and  so  is  the  temple  of 


el'l^fodm.  It  liaB  long  formed  part  of  conuninion  have  aBcertaxned  the  exact 
the  cultivated  plain  of  the  IVodm,  and  size  and  plan  of  the  Labyrinth.  The 
Pliny'i  using  the  word  **/uit  **  shows  it  oldest  name  found  there  was  of  Amun- 
was  no  longer  used  in  his  time.  It  was  i5i-he  III.,  who  corresponds  to  Amerea, 
an  extensive  reservoir  secured  by  dams,  and  whose  immediate  predecessor  La- 
aad  from  it  channels  conveyed  the  maris  (or  Labaris)  is  said  by  Mane- 
water  in  different  directions  to  all  parts  of  tho  to  nave  made  the  Labyrinth.  Per' 
that  inland  province.  A  small  reservoir  haps  ft^ff  tif  Adfiapis  was  corrupted 
at  the  modem  town,  a  very  humble  imi-  from  /ictf*  tp  9^  MdMS,  These  resem- 
tation  of  the  Lake  Moeris,  supplies  in  the  blancee  of  names  led  to  numerous  mia- 
same  manner  the  various  sti-eams  that  takes  of  Qreek  writers  (see  note  *  on 
irrigate  the  Fyo6m ;  and  the  ancient  ch.  13,  and  note  '  on  ch.  100).  Qliddon 
lake  being  a  work  of  man  accords  with  thinks  Labyrinth  was  so  called  from 
Pliny *s  "Moeridis  lacus  hoc  est  fossa  Labaris  (Otia  ^gyptiaca).  Stnbo's 
grandis,"  as  well  as  with  the  assertion  position  of  the  Labyrinth  is  well  de- 
of  Herodotus.  The  other  lake,  now  scribed ;  and  his  disttoce  of  100  stMiis 
Birket-el-Kom,  is  formed  by  nature,  from  Aninoe  agrees  very  well  with  the 
and  receives  as  in  former  times  the  su«  11}  English  miles  from  the  centre  of  its 
perabundant  water  that  ran  off  after  mounds  to  the  pyramid  of  Hawara.  Dio- 
the  lands  had  been  irrigated  by  the  dorus  calls  the  founder  of  the  Labyrinth 
channels  from  the  arttficifld  Moeris.  See  Mendes;  and  Pliny  (zzxvi.  13,)  who 
M.  Linant's  Memoir  on  his  interesting  erroneously  places  it  in  the  Hendeo- 
and  important  discovery. — [Q.  W.]  polite  nome,  and  attributes  it  to  king 

1  Afterwards  called  Arsinoe,  from  the  Petesucus,   or  Tithoes,  shows  that  it 

wife  and  sister  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  stood  near  the  frontier  of  the  Crocodilo- 

like  the  port  on  the  Red  Sea  (now  Suez),  polite  name  (or  Fyo6m) ;  as  his  ezpres- 

The  reason  of  the  crocodile  being  sacred  sion  "  primus  factus  est "  implies  that  it 

in  this  inland  province  was  to  ensiuv  the  was  added  to  b^  other  kings.    This  was 

maintenance  of  the  canals,  as  De  Pauw  usual  in  Egyptian  monuments  ;  and  the 

observes  (vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  s.  7,  p.  122. —  names  of  mora  than  one  king  at  the 

[Q,  W.]  Labyrinth  prove  it  was  the  case  there 

'  The  admiration  expressed  by  Hero-  also.    If  the  number  of  chambers  vw 

dotus  for  the  Labyrinth  is    smgular,  equal  to  that  of  the  nomes  of  Egypt,  it 

when  there  were  so  many  far  more  mag-  must  have  varied  greatly  at  dUfferent 

nificent  buildings  at  Thebes,  of  which  times  (see  note  7  on  ch.  164). — [Q.  W.] 

he  takes  no  notice.    It  was  probably  *  The  original  temple  of  Diana  at 

the  beauty  of  the  stone,  the  richness  of  Ephesus  seems  to  have  been  destroyed 

its  decoration,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  by  the  Cimmerians  (see  the  Essays  ap- 

plan  that  struck  him  so  much.    Re-  pendedto  Book  i..  Essay  i.  §  14)  in  their 

mains  of  the  white  stones  he  mentions  great  incursion  during   the    reign  of 

may  still  be  traced  even  in  the  upper  Ardys.    The  temple  which  Herodotus 

part ;  they  are  a  hard  silicious  lime-  saw  was  then  begun  to  be  built  by 

stone,  and  the  broken  columns  of  red  Chersiphron  of   (^ossus  and  his  ton 

granite  with  bud  capitals  are  perhaps  Metagenes,  contemporaries  of  Theodoras 

those  alluded  to  by  Pliny,  woo  sup-  and  Rhoecus,  the  builders  of  the  Samian 

poses  them  porphvry.    Strabo  gives  the  Hersum.  (Cf.  Vitruv.  pnef.  ad  lib.  Til; 

length  of  the  Labyrinth  as  a  stadium,  Strab.  xiv.  p.  918;  Plin.  H.  N.  zxm 

which    agrees    very    nearly    with  tho  14.)    These  arohitects  did  not  live  to 

actual    measurement,   and  makes  the  complete  their  work,  which  was  finished 

pyramid  at  the  end  of  it  4  plethra,  or  by  Demetrius  and  Peonius  of  Ephesus, 

4<.)0  feet,  square,  and  the  same  in  height,  the  rebuilder  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 

which  Herodotus  calculates  at  50  or-  Branchidse.  TYitruv.  1.  s.  c.)  The  archi* 

rries,  or  300  feet  (see  note  >  on  ch.  136),  tecturo  of  tne  temple  of  Cheniphioa 

The  excavations  made  by  the  Prussian  was  Ionic.     (Yitruv.  iiL  2.)    It  was, 
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Samos.^  The  pyramids  likewise  surpass  description,  and  are 
seyerally  equal  to  a  number  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  Greeks^ 
bat  the  Labyrinth  surpasses  the  pyramids.  It  has  twelve  courts, 
all  of  them  roofed,  with  gates  exactly  opposite  one  another,  six 
looking  to  the  north,  and  six  to  the  south.  A  single  wall  sur- 
rounds the  entire  building.  There  are  two  different  sorts  of 
diambers  throughout — half  under  ground,  half  aboye  ground, 
the  latter  built  upon  the  former ;  the  whole  number  of  thesp 
chambers  is  three  thousand,  fifteen  hundred  of  each  kind  The 
upper  chambers  I  myself  passed  through  and  saw,  and  what  I 
say  concerning  them  is  from  my  own  observation ;  of  the  under- 
ground chambers  I  can  only  speak  from  report :  for  the  keepers 
of  the  building  could  not  be  got  to  show  them,  since  they  con- 
tained (as  they  said)  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  who  built  the 
Labyrinth,  and  also  those  of  the  sacred  crocodiles.  "*  Thus  it  is 
from  hearsay  only  that  I  can  speak,  of  the  lower  chambers. 
The  upper  chambers,  however,  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  and 
found  them  to  excel  all  other  human  productions;  for  the 
passages  through  the  houses,  and  the  varied  windings  of  the 
paths  across  the  courts,  excited  in  me  infinite  admiration,  as  I 
passed  from  the  courts  into  chambers,  and  from  the  chambers 
mto  colonnades,  and  from  the  colonnades  into  firesh  houses,  and 
again  from  these  into  courts  unseen  before.  The  roof  was 
throughout  of  stone,  like  the  walls ;  and  the  walls  were  carved 
aU  over  with  figures ;  every  court  was  surrounded  with  a  colon- 
nade, which  was  built  of  white  stones,  exquisitely  fitted  together. 
At  the  comer  of  the  Labyrinth  stands  a  pyramid,  forty  fathoms 
high,  with  large  figures  engraved  on  it ;  which  is  entered  by  a 
subterranean  passage. 

149.  Wonderful  as  is  the  Labyrinth,  the  work  called  the  Lake 
of  Moeris,^  which  is  close  by  the  Labyrinth,  is  yet  more  asto- 
nishing. The  measure  of  its  circumference  is  sixty  schoenes,  or 
three  thousand  six  hundred  furlongs,  which  is  equal  to  the 
entire  length  of  Egypt  along  the  sea-coast.  The  lake  stretches 
in  its  longest  direction  from  north  to  south,  and  in  its  deepest 

according  to  Pliny,  220  years  in  build-  was  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  **  the  larg- 

ing.    After  its  destruction  by  Erato-  est  of  Qreek  temples "  (infra,  iii.  60). 

stntos  in  the  year  of  Alexander*s  birth  No  traces  remain  of  this  much-admired 

(Plat.  Alex.  c.  1;  Timseus,  Fr.  137),  the  fabric  (Chandler,  vol.  i.  p.  153),  unless 

temple  of  Diana  was  rebuilt  with  greater  the  ruins  noticed  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  near 

msgnifieenoe,  and  probably  on  a  larger'  the  western  extremity  of  the  town  ^Asia 

■cale,  than  before;  as  the  dimensions  Minor,  vol.  iL  pp.  24,  25),  are  admitted 

giyen    by    Pliny   considerably    exceed  to  mark  its  site, 

those  which  observation  assigns  to  the  ^  Vide  infra,  iii.  60,  note. 

Hereum  of  Somos,  while  the  Heneum  *  See  note'  to  the  preceding  chapter. 
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parts  is  of  the  depth  of  fifty  fathoms.  It  is  manifestly  an  artifi- 
cial excavation,  for  nearly  in  the  centre  there  stand  two  pyra- 
mids»*  rising  to  the  height  of  fifty  fathoms  above  the  snr&ce  d 
the  water,  and  extending  as  {ai  beneath,  crowned  each  of  them 
with  a  colossal  statue  sitting  upon  a  throne.  Thus  these  pyra- 
mids are  <»ie  hundred  fiathoms  high,  which  is  exactly  a  furlon|[ 
(stadium)  of  six  hundred  feet :  the  &thom  being  six  feet  in 
length,  or  four  cubits,  which  is  the  same  thing,  since  a  cubit 
measures  six,  and  a  foot  four,  palms.^  The  water  of  the  lake 
does  not  come  out  of  the  ground,  which  is  here  exceesiTely  diy/ 
but  is  introduced  by  a  canal  from  the  Nile.  The  current  sete 
for  six  months  into  the  lake  from  the  river,  and  for  the  next  six 
months  into  the  river  from  the  lake.  While  it  runs  outward  it 
returns  a  talent  of  silver  daily  to  the  royal  treasury  from  the 
fish  that  are  taken,*  but  when  the  current  is  the  other  way  the 
return  sinks  to  one-third  of  that  sum. 


'  No  traooi  remiin  of  these  pyramids. 
The  ruins  at  BilUimoo  show  nom  their 
forms,  and  firom  the  angle  of  their  walls, 
67^,  that  they  were  not  pyramids ; 
unless  a  triangular  fiusing  made  up  the 
pyramid  (see  ch,  125,  n.  •). — [Q.  W.] 

^  The  measures  of  Herodotus  are 
almost  all  drawn  either  firom  portions 
of  the  human  body,  or  from  bodily 
actions  easily  performable.  His  smallest 
measure  is  the  ZduervKos,  or  "finger's 
breadth,"  four  of  which  go  to  the  iroAm- 
&t4i  ("palm"  or  "hand's  breadth"), 
while  three  palms  make  the  tnrtBofi'ii 
(" span  "),  and  fourthe  irowj  ("  foot"). 


tip  of  the  fingers  to  the  elbow)  is  a  foot 
and  a  half,  or  two  spans;  tlie  ipymi 
("fathom,"  or  extent  to  which  the 
arms  can  reach  when  extended)  is  fear 
cubits,  or  six  feet.  The  irX^^or  (& 
word  the  derivation  of  which  is  unce^ 
tain)  18  100  feet ;  and  the  tfrdESior  (or 
distance  to  whidi  a  man  oould  run 
before  he  required  to  stop)  is  six  plethn, 
or  600  feet.  These  are  the  only  mea- 
sures used  by  Herodotas,  besides  tiie 
Bchoene  and  parasang,  by  which  he 
found  distances  determined  in  Egypt 
and  Penia  respeetiTely.  The  fbUowioK 
table  will  exhibit  his  scheme  of  mee- 
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*  This  is  the  nature  of  the  basin  on 
which  the  alluvial  soil  has  been  depo* 
sited ;  bat  it  resembles  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Nile  in  being  destitute  of  springs, 
which  are  only  met  with  in  two  or  thi^se 
places.  The  wells  are  all  formed  by 
the  filtration  of  water  from  the  river. 
In  the  Birket^-Kom  are  some  springs, 


serving,  with  the  annual  supply  from 
the  Nue,  to  keep  up  the  water  of  the 
lake,  which  in  the  deepest  part  has  only 
24  feet,  and  it  is  gradually  becoming 
more  shallow  from  the  mud  brou^t 
into  it  by  the  canals. — [G.  W.J 

*  A  great  quantity  of  fish  is  caught 
even  at  the  present  day  at  the  mouths 
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150.  The  natives  told  me  that  there  was  a  subterranean  pas-- 
sage  from  this  lake^  to  the  Libyan  Syrtis,  running  westward 
into  the  interior  by  the  hills  above  Memphis.  As  I  could  not 
anywhere  see  the  earth  which  had  been  taken  out  when  the 
excavation  was  made,  and  I  was  curious  to  know  what  had  be- 
come of  it^  I  asked  the  Egyptians  who  live  closest  to  the  lake 
where  the  earth  had  been  put  The  answer  that  they  gave  me 
I  readily  accepted  as  true,  since  I  had  heard  of  the '  same  thing 
being  done  at  Nineveh  of  the  Assyrians.  There,  once  upon  a 
time,  certain  thieves,  having  formed  a  plan  to  get  into  their 
possession  the  vast  treasures  of  Sardanapalus,  the  Ninevite 
king,'  which  were  laid  up  in  subterranean  treasuries,  proceeded 
to  tunnel  a  passage  from  the  house  where  they  lived  into  the 
royal  palace,  calculating  the  distance  and  the  direction.  At 
nightfall  they  took  the  earth  from  the  excavation  and  carried  it 
to  the  river  Tigris,  which  ran  by  Nineveh,  continuing  to  get  rid 
of  it  in  this  manner  until  they  had  accomplished  their  purpose. 
It  was  exactly  in  the  same  way  that  the  Egyptians  disposed  of 
the  mould  from  their  excavation,  except  that  tiiey  did  it  by  day 
and  not  by  night ;  for  as  fast  as  the  earth  was  dug,  they  carried 
it  to  the  Nile,  which  they  knew  would  disperse  it  far  and  wide. 
Such  was  the  account  which  I  received  of  the  fon^ation  of  this 
lake. 

151.  The  twelve  kings  for  some  time  dealt  honourably  by  one 
another,  but  at  length  it  happened  that  on  a  certain  occasion, 
when  they  had  met  to  worship  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  the 
high-priest  on  the  last  day  of  the  festival,  in  bringing  forth  the 

of  the  cuiali,  when  they  are  dosed  and  lake  at  20  minse  (64/.  125.,  or  81/.  la.  Sd.), 

the  irater  is  prevented  from  returning  amonnting  at  the  lowest  calculation  to 

to  the  Nile.     It  affords  a  considerable  more  than  47,000/.  i^-year.    According 

rerenue   to    the    government.      It   is  to  Diodorus  (i.  52)  this  was  part  of  the 

ftmed  by  c«rtam  villages  on  the  banks,  pin-money  of  the  queens.    See  n.  *  oh. 

and  aome  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  98.-^G.  W.] 

Tilne   by  the   Tillage  of  Agalteh    at        ^  Herodotus  here  evidently  alludes  to 

Thebes  paying  annually  for  its  small  the  natural  lake,  now  Btrket-^l'Kom,  not 

canal  1500  piastres,  equal  tUl  lately  to  to  the  artificial  Mcaris.    The  belief  in 

2H.    The  custom  of  farming  the  fishe-  undexground  communications    is   still 

riei  was  probably  derived  by  the  Arab  very  prevalent  in  Bgypt  (as  in  other 

government  from  the  ancient  Egyptians,  countries)  to   the   nresent   day ;   and 

but  £1  JCakrisi  mentions  it  as  of  compa-  .  might  very  reasonably  arise  from  what 

ratively  late  introduction.   (See  Silv.  de  we  see  in  limestone  formations. — [Q.  W.] 
Sac/s  Relation  de  V  Egypte,  par  Abd-        '  It  is  uncertain  which  Assyrian  king 

al-Uti(    p.    283,    note.)      Herodotus  is  here  intended.     The  Qreeks  recog- 

reckons  the  reveni^e  from  the  fish  of  nised  two  monarchs  of  the  name — one  a 

the  LiJw  Mosns  at  a  talent  of  silver  warrior,  who  seems  to  be  Asshur-idcmi-' 

(1 93/.  I  St.  English,  or  as  some  compute  /»/,  the  father  of  the  Black  Obelisk  king ; 

it,  2251.,  or  243/.  15s.)  daily ;  and  when  the  other  the  voluptuary,  who  closed  , 

the  water  flowed  from  the  Nile  into  the  the  long  series  of  Assyrian  sovereigns. 
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golden  goblets  from  which  they  were  wont  to  poor  the  libations, 
mistook  the  number,  and  brought  eleyen  goblets  only  for  the 
twelve  princes.  Psammetichus  was  standing  last,  and,  being  left 
without  a  cup,  he.  took  his  helmet,  which  was  of  bronze,^  from 
off  his  head,  stretched  it  out  to  receive  the  liquor,  and  so  made 
his  libation*  All  the  kings  were  accustomed  to  wear  helmets, 
and  all  indeed  wore  them  at  this  very  time.  Nor  was  there  any 
crafty  design  in  the  action  of  Psammetichus.  The  eleven,  bow- 
ever,  when  they  came  to  consider  what  had  been  done,  and  be- 
thought them  of  the  oracle  which  had  declared  **  that  he  who,  of 
the  twelve,  should  pour  a  libation  from  a  cup  of  bronze,  the 
same  would  be  king  of  the  whole  land  of  Egypt,"  doubted  at 
first  if  they  should  not  put  Psammetichus  to  death.  Finding, 
however,  upon  examination,  that  he  had  acted  in  the  matter 
without  any  guilty  intent,  they  did  not  think  it  would  be  just  to 
kill  him ;  but  determined,  instead,  to  strip  him  of  the  chief  part 
of  his  power  and  to  banish  him  to  the  marshes,  forbidding  him 
to  leave  them  or  to  hold  any  conununication  with  the  rest  of 
Egypt 

152.  This  was  the  second  time  that  Psammetichus  had  been 
driven  into  banishment.  On  a  former  occasion  he  had  fled  from 
Sabacds  the  Ethiopian,^  who  had  put  his  father  Needs  to  death; 
and  had  taken  refuge  in  Syria,  from  whence,  after  the  retirement 
of  the  Ethiop  in  consequence  of  his  dream,  he  was  brought  back 
by  the  Egyptians  of  the  Saitic  canton.  Now  it  was  his  ill- 
fortune  to  be  banished  a  second  time  by  the  eleven  kings,  on 
account  of  the  libation  which  he  had  poured  from  his  helmet; 
on  this  occasion  he  fled  to  the  marshes.  Feeling  that  he  was  an 
injured  man,  and  designing  to  avenge  himself  upon  his  perae- 
cutors,  Psammetichus  sent  to  the  city  of  Buto,  where  there  is  an 
oracle  of  Latona,  the  most  veracious  of  all  the  oracles  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  having  inquired  concerning  means  of  vengeance, 
received  for  answer,  that  **  Vengeance  would  come  from  tiie  sea, 
when  brazen  men  should  appear.**    Great  was  his  incredcdity 

'  If  ibis  were  so,  and  the  other  kings  found  bearing  the  name  of  Sheehook, 

wore  the   same   kind    of  helmet)  the  and  are  in  Dr.  Abbott's  collection.  (See 

^Sgyptians  would  not  have  been  sur-  note  on  B.  vii.  ch.  89.)    XiXjror  Is  rtflly 

prised  at  seeinf  men  in  similar  armour  "  bronse/'  ip^txo^os  "  brass.'*  Objeeti 

coming  from  the  sea  (ch.  152).    Bronse  have  been  found  of  brass  as  well  ai  of 

armour  was  of  very  early  date  in  Egypt,  bronze  in  £gypt.^[G.  W.] 

and  was  therefore  no  novelty  in  the  ^  On  the  Sabacos,  Tirhaka,  and  Tuat 

reign  of  Psammetichus.     It  is  repre-  metichus,  see  notes  *  and  '  on  ch.  137, 

sented  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings  at  and    Hist.    Notice    in  App.  CB.  viu* 

Thebes,  and  bronze  plates,  fonning  part  §  31-34. — [G.  W.j 
of  a  corslet  of  scale  armour,  have  been 


J 
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when  this  answer  amyed,  for  never,  he  thought,  would  brazen 
men  arrive  to  be  his  helpers.  However,  not  long  afterwards 
certain  Carians  and  lonians,  who  had  left  their  oountry  on  a 
voyage  of  plunder,  were  carried  by  stress  of  weather  to  Egypt, 
where  they  disembarked,  all  equipped  in  their  brazen  armour, 
and  were  seen  by  the  natives,  one  of  whom  carried  the  tidings 
to  Psammetichus,  aad,  as  he  had  never  before  seen  men  clad  in 
brass,  he  reported  that  brazen  men  had  come  from  the  sea  and 
were  plundering  the  plain.  Psammetichus,  perceiving  at  once 
that  tiie  oracle  was  accomplished,  made  friendly  advances  to 
the  strangers,  and  engaged  them,  by  splendid  promises,  to  enter 
into  his  service.  He  then,  with  their  aid  and  that  of  the 
Egyptians  who  espoused  his  cause,  attacked  the  eleven  and 
vanquished  them.* 

*  The  improbabiUty  of  a  few  Ionian  cenaries,  and  began  to  find  their  titili^; 

and   Carian    pirates    having    enabled  and  though  the  ancient  kings  in  the 

PauunetichuB  to  obtain  possession  of  glorious  times  of  Egypt's  great  power 

the  throne  is  sufficiently  obvious.    The  had  foreign  auxiliaries  (see  woodcut ; 

Egyptians  may  not  have  been  willing  to  and  that  in  note,  B.  vii.  ch.  61,  where 

inform  Herodotus  how  long  their  kings  three  of  these  people  are  enemies  of 

hid  employed  Greek  mercenary  troops  Egypt),  they  were  levies  composing  part 

before  the  Persian  invasion ;  and  a  body  of  the  army,  like  those  of  the  various  . 

of  troops  would  not  have  landed  oppor-  nations  which  contributed  to  the  expe- 

toaely  to  fulfil  an  oracle.    This  was  in  ditions  of  Xerxes  and  other   Persian 

&ct  the  first  time  that  the  Egyptian  monarchs.      But  the   introduction   of 

Phuaohs  had  recourse  to  QredL  mer-  Greek  paid  troops  into  the  Egyptian 


Foreign  AnzlUarles  In  the  time  of  Bemesei  UL 

MTfioe  exmted  the  jealousy  of  the  native  them  led  to  the  defection  of  the  SffTP!- 

umy  (who  could  not  have  been  long  in  tian  troops  (see  note  *  on  ch.  30).    The 

peroeiTing  the    superiority    of    those  Egyptian  army  had  lost  its  former  mill- 

•trugeit) ;  and  the  favour  shown  to  tsfy  ardour ;  and  now  that  Syria  was  so 
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158/  When  PsammetichuB  had  thud  b^^ome  sole  monarch  of 
Egypt,  he  built  the  southern  gateway  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan  in 
Memphis^  and  also  a  court  for  Apis,  in  which  Apis*  is  kept 
whenever  he  makes  his  appearance  in  Egypt.  This  court  is 
opposite  the  gateway  of  PsammetichuSy  and  is  surrounded  with  a 
colonnade  and  adorned  with  a  multitude  of  figures.  Instead  of 
pillars,  the  colonnade  rests  upon  colossal  statues,  twelve  cubits 
in  height.    The  Greek  name  for  Apis  is  Epaphus. 

154.  To  the  lonians  and  Carians^  who  had  leut  him  thar 
assistance  Psammetichus  assigned  as  abodes  two  places  opposite 
to  each  other,  one  on  either  side  of  the  Nile,  which  received  the 
name  of  *'  the  Camps."  ^  He  also  made  good  all  the  splendid 
promises  by  which  he  had  gained  their  support ;  and  further,  he 
intrusted  to  their  care  certain  Egyptian  children,  whom  they 
were  to  teach  the  language  of  the  Greeks.  These  children, 
thus  instructed,  became  the  parents  of  the  entire  class  of  inter- 
preters *  in  Egypt    The  lonians  and  Carians  occupied  for  many 

often  threatened  by  the  powerful  natioxui  "Before  the  edkoa  or  chftmber  vhere 

of  Asia,  it  was  natural  that  Psammeti-  Apia  is  kept  is  a  vestibule,  in  which  ia 

chus  should  seek  to  employ  foreigners,  another  chamber  for  the  mother  of  the 

"whoBe  courage  and  fidelity  he  could  sacred  bull,  and  into  this  vestibule  Apis 

trust.     ^See  Hist.  Notice,  App.  CH.  viii.  is  sometimes  introduced,   particularlj 

§34.)     Herodotus    states    that    these  when  shown  to  strangers;  at  other  timw 

Gre<^  troops  were  the  first  foreigners  he  is  only  seen  through  a  window  of 

allowed    to    establish    themselves    in  the  sSkos The  temple  of  Apis  is 

Egypt;  that  is,  after  the  Shepherds  dobe  to  that  of  Vulcan."  Pliny pre- 
wd  IsraeUtes  left  it  (see  note*  ch.  112).  tends  that  the  entry  of  Apis  into  tha 
Strabo  (xvii.  p.  1131)  speaks  of  the  em-  one  or  the  other  of  the  "  delubra"  was 
ployment  of  mercenair  troops  in  Egypt  a  good  or  a  bad  omen.  On  Apis,  see 
as  an  old  custom.  That  of  Psamme-  above,  ch.  38,  note  ',  and  compare  B.  vl 
tichuB  diJOTered  from  the  earlier  system  ch.  28.— [O.  W.] 
of  auxiliaries ;  it  was  a  sign  of  weakness,  '  The  Carians  seem  to  have  been  fond 
and  was  fatal  to  £gypt  as  to  Carthage  of  engaging  themselves  as  merceDsry 
(see  Macchiavelli,  Princ.  c.  13).  Po-  soldiers  from  a  very  earlv  date,  and  to 
lysenus  says  that  Psammetichus  took  have  continued  the  practice  so  long  as 
the  Carians  into  his  pay  hoping  that  the  they  were  their  own  masters.  Accord- 
plumes  they  wore  on  their  helmets  ing  to  some  commentators,  Hxe  expres- 
pointed  to  the  oracle,  which  had  warned  sion  in  Homer  (11.  is.  378),  4^  Kaphs  diffp, 
Temanthes,  then  king  of  Egypt,  against  is  to  be  imderstood  in  this  sense.  See 
cocks.  (Cp.  Plut.  Vit.  Artax.  of  Cariau  the*Schol.  ad  Platon.  ed.  Ruhnken,  p. 
crests.)  With  them  he  therefore  at-  322,  and  comp.  the  note  of  Heyne,  toL 
tacked  Temanthes,  and  having  killed  v.  p.  605.)  Aixshilochus  certainly  spoke 
him,  gave  those  soldiers  a  quarter  in  of  them  as  notorious  for  merooiary 
Memphis,  thence  called  Caromemphis.  service,  as  appears  from  the  weU-known 
The  mercenary  troops,  or  "  hired  men,*'  line — 

in  the  time  of  •* Necho,"  are  mentioned        _  »  *5,»,^«„,^  -,_„  »*.  .,..ax«»..^ 
in  Jeremiah  (xlvi.  21). — [G.  W.j 

*  This    court    was    surrounded    by  The  Scholiast  on  Plato  says  that  they 

Osiride  pillars,  like  that  of  Medeenet  were  the  first  to  engage  in  the  occupsp 

Haboo  at  Thebes.    Attached  to  it  were  tion,  and  quotes  Ephorus  as  an  authority, 
probably  the  two  stables,  **  delubra,"  or        *  See  note  *  on  ch.  112. 
"thalami,"  mentioned  by  Pliny  (viU.        '  See  end  of  note  '  dO  ch.  164. 
46;)   and  Strabo  (zvii.  p.  555)  says, 
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years  the  places  assigned  them  by  Psammetichus,  which  lay  near 
the  sea,  a  little  below  the  city  of  Bubastis;  on  the  Pelusiac  mouth 
of  the  Nile.^  King  Amasis,  long  afterwards,  removed  the  Greeks 
hence,  and  settled  them  at  Memphis  to  guard  him  against  the 
native  Egyptians.  From  the  date  of  the  original  settlement  of 
these  persons  in  Egypt,  we  Greeks,  through  our  intercourse  with 
them,  have  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  jseveral  events 
in  Egyptian  history,  from  the  reign  of  Psammetichus  down- 
wards; but  before  his  time  no  foreigners  had  ever  taken  up 
their  residence  in  that  land.  The  docks  where  their  vessels 
were  laid  up,  and  the  ruins  of  their  habitations,  were  still  to  be 
seen  in  my  day  at  the  place  where  they  dwelt  originally,  before 
they  were  removed  by  Amasis.  Such  was  the  mode  by  which 
Psammetichus  became  master  of  Egypt. 

155.  I  have  already  made  mention  more  than  once  of  the 
Egyptian  oracle,^  and,  as  it  well  deserves  notice,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  give  an  account  of  it  more  at  length.  It  is  a  temple 
of  Latona,^  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city  on  the  Seben* 
nytic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  at  some  distance  up  the  river  from  the 
sea.  The  name  of  the  city,  as  I  have  before  observed,  is  Bute ; 
and  in  it  are  two  other  temples  also,  one  of  Apollo  and  one  of 
Diana.  Latona's  temple,  which  contains  the  oracle,  is  a  spacious 
building  with  a  gateway  ten  fathoms  in  height^    The  most 

'  The  nta  choaen  for  the  Greek  camps  prophets."    The  principal  ones  in  Egypt 

ahowB  that  they  were  thought  necessary  were  of  Bato,  Hercules  (Qem),  Apollo 

u  a  defence  against  foreign  invasion  (Horus),  Minerva  (Neith\  Diana  (Bu- 

from  the  eastwanl.    (See  Diodor.  i.  67.)  oastiB),  Mars  (Honurius,  or  more  pro- 

The  Roman  Scenae  Vetercmorum  were  not  bably  Mandoo,  see  note  *  on  ch.  63), 

VMy  fiur  from  this. — [0.  W.]  and  Jupiter  (Amim,  at  Thebes ;    see 

'  Supra^  cha.  S3,  133, and  152.   There  chs.  54,  57,  S3,   111,   133).      That  of 

were  several  other  oracles,  but  that  of  Besa  was  also  noted,  which  was  said  by 

Buto,  or   Latona,    was    held    in   the  Ammianus  Mwrcellinus  to  have  been  at 

hkhest  rn>ute.    (See  ch.  S3.)  Abydus,  or,  according  to  others,  near 

*  Herodottui  says  that  this  goddess  the  more  modem  Antinoopolis ;  but  it 

m  one  of  the  great  deities  (<£.  156).  is  uncertain  who  that  Deity  was.   HeUo- 

She  appears  to  be  a  character  of  Maut,  polls  had  also  its  oracle  (Macrob.  Satur. 

•od  may,  pa.  one  of  her  characters,  be  i.  30) ;  but  the  most  celebrated  was  that 

Thriphis  the  Goddess  of  Athribis,  where  of  "  Ammon  "  in  the  Oasis.    The  posi- 

the  Mygale  or  shrew-mouse,  which  was  tion  of  the  city  of  Latona,  near  the 

ascred  to  Buto,  was  said  by  Strabo  to  Sebennytic  mouth,  was  on  the  W.  bank, 

have  been  worahipped.  *  I  have  seen  a  between  that  branch  of  the  Nile  and  the 

BQiaU  fiffure  of  a  hedgehog  vrith  the  lake,  about  20  miles  from  the  sea.    The 

&ame  of  Buto  upon  it.    Buto,  as  Cham-  isle  of  Chemmis  was  in  that  lake.    He- 

pollionsapposed,  was  probably  prinueval  rodotus  is  supposed  to  have  been  in- 

darkness.    (See  notes  '  and  *  on  B.  ii.  debted  to  Hecatsaus  for  the  mention  of 

ch.  59,  and  App.  ch.  iii  §  2,  MmU.)  this  island.    (See  MtiUei's  Fragm.  Hist. 

Lncian  (De  De&  Syril^  s.  36)  says  there  Gnec.  vol.  i.)— [G.  W.] 

were  many  oracles    in   Egypt,  as    in  ^  This  is  the  height  of  the  pyramidal 

Oreece,  Asia,  and  Libya,  the  responses  towers  of  the  propylseum,  or  court  of 

of  which  were  given  *'  by  priests  and  entrance.    The  10  oiigyisB,  or  60  feet,  is 
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wonderful  thing  that  was  actually  to  be  seen  about  this  temple  ^ 
was  a  chapel  in  the  enclosure  made  of  a  single  stone,^  the  lengthi 
and  height  of  which  were  the  same,  each  wall  being  forty  cubits 
square,  and  the  whole  a  single  block !  Another  block  of  stone 
formed  the  roo^  and  projected  at  the  eayes  to  the  extent  of  four 
cabits. 

156.  This,  as  I  have  said,  was  what  astonished  me  the  most, 
(tf  all  the  things  that  were  actually  to  be  seen  about  the  temple. 
The  next  greatest  marvel  was  the  island  called  Chemmis.  This 
island  lies  in  the  middle  of  a  broad  and  deep  lake  close  by  the 
temple,  and  the  natives  declare  that  it  floats.    For  my  own  part 


the  full  height  of  those  towen,  which  archaic  style  in  Egypt;   there  are  no 

aeldom  exceed  50.    In  front,  on  either  Bpecimena  of  a  primitire  state,  or  early 

side  of  the  entrance,  was  visually  a  attempts  in  art,  such  as  are  found  in 

mIomus  of  the  king,  before  which  stood  other  countries;  and  the  masonry  of  the 

two  obelisks  terminating  an  avenue,  or  oldest    monuments    that    remain,   the 

dromos,  of  sphinxes.  Clemens  confounds  pyramids,  vies  with  that  of  any  sub- 

the  propylsBum  with  thepronaos.  Pylon,  sequent  age,  particularly  in  their  exqui- 

pylAne,  and  propylon  are  applied  to  the  sitely  wrought  granite.      The   art   of 

•tone  gateway,   when   staiwing   alone  Egypt  was  of  native  growth,  and  was 

before  the  temple ;  and  the  same  kind  original    and   characteristic ;    but    the 

of  entrance  is  repeated  between  the  two  Egyptians,  like  all  other  people,  bor- 

towers  of  the  inner  court  or  propylsum,  rowed    occasionally   from    those    with 

immediately  "  before  the  door     of  the  whom  they  had  early  intercourse ;  and 

■etual  temple,  or  at  least  of  its  portico,  as  the  Assyrians  adopted  from  them  the 

A  stone  pylon  is  also  placed  as  a  side  winged    globe,    the    lotus,  and    many 

entranoe  to  the  crude  bnck  enclosure  of  other  emblems  or  devices,  the  Egyp- 

a  temenos. — [G.  W.]  tians  seem  also  to  have  taken    from 

*  Herodotus  says,  ".the  most  won-  Assyria  certain  ornaments  unknown  in 
derfol  thing  that  was  actually  to  he  seen,**  Egypt  before  and  during  the  12th 
because  he  considers  that  the  wonder  of  dynasty.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
the  floating  island,  which  he  "did  not  tioned  vases  with  the  heads  of  a  horse, 
•ee**  (ch.  156),  would,  if  true,  have  been  a  cock,  a  vulture,  or  an  eagle  (such  as  is 
still  more  astonishing.  given  to  the  supposed  Assyrian  deity 

*  According  to  these  measurements,  Nisrooh),  the  knot,  and  the  feather 
supposing  the  walls  to  have  been  only  6  patterns,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  trap- 
feet  thick,  and  the  material  granite,  as  pings  of  the  horse,  an  animal  apparently 
in  other  monoliths,  this  monument  introduced  from  Asia.  Even  the  Typho-> 
would  weigh  upwards  of  6738  tons,  nian  monster  with  feathers  on  his  head, 
being  76,032  cubic  feet,  without  the  so  common  under  the  22nd  dynasty, 
cornice,  which  was  placed  on  the  roof,  seems  to  have  some  connexion  with 
The  reigns  of  the  Psammetichi  and  Asia,  as  well  as  with  Libya.  Those 
other  kings  of  this  26th  dynasty  were  devices  first  occur  on  monuments  of  the 
the  period  of  the  renaissance  or  revival  18th  and  19th  dynasties,  whose  kings 
of  tft  in  Egypt ;  both  for  the  size  and  came  much  in  contact  with  the  Assy- 
beauty  of  the  monuments  ;  and  though  rians ;  and  it  was  perhaps  from  them 
the  sculptures  are  not  so  spirited  as  that  tiie  pointed  arch  of  that  time  was 
daring  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties,  copied,  which,  though  not  on  the  prin- 
they  have  great  elegance,  sharpness  of  ciple  of  the  true  arch,  appears  to  have 
•xeeution,  and  beauty  of  finish.  It  is  been  cut  into  the  stone  roof,  in  imitation 
■Qgular  that  though  the  sculptures  and  of  what  the  Egyptians  had  seen,  as  the 
pshitings  in  the  tombs  near  the  pyramids  round  one  was  io  imitation  of  the  brick 
aieinferior  to  those  of  the  best  age,  and  arches  they  had  themselves  so  long 
though  progress  is  perceptible  in  dif-  used  (see  n. '  ch.  136). — [Q.  W.] 
ferent  times,  there  is  no  really  rude  or 
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I  did  not  see  it  floaty  or  eyen  moTe ;  and  I  wondered  greatly, 
when  they  told  me  conoeming  it,  whether  there  be  really  such  a 
thing  as  a  floating  island.^  It  has  a  grand  temjde  of  Apollo 
built  upon  it,  in  which  are  three  distinct  altars.  Palm-trees 
grow  on  it  in  great  abundance,  and  many  other  trees,  some 
of  which  bear  fruit,  while  others  are  barren.  The  Egyptians 
tell  the  following  story  in  connexion  with  this  island,  to  ex- 
plain the  way  in  which  it  first  came  to  float: — ^^'In  former 
times,  when  the  isle  was  still  fixed  and  motionless,  Latona, 
one  of  the  eight  gods  of  the  first  order,  who  dwelt  in  the  city  of 
Buto,  where  now  she  has  her  oracle,  received  Apollo  as  a  sacred 
charge  from  Isis,  and  saved  him  by  hiding  him  in  what  is  now 
called  the  floating  island.  Typhon  meanwhile  was  searching 
everywhere  in  hopes  of  finding  the  child  of  Osiris.**  (According 
to  the  Egyptians,  Apollo  and  Diana  are  the  children  of  Bacchus 
and  Isis ;  ^  while  Latona  is  their  nurse  and  their  preserver. 
They  call  Apollo,  in  their  language,  Horus;  Ceres  they  call 
Isis ;  Diana,  Bubastis.  From  this  Egypticoi  tradition,  and  from 
no  other,  it  must  have  been  that  w^schylus,  the  son  of  Eupborion, 
took  the  idea,  which  is  found  in  none  of  the  earlier  poets,  of 
making  Diana  the  daughter  of  Ceres.*)  The  island,  therefore, 
in  consequence  of  this  event,  was  first  made  to  float.  Such  at 
least  is  the  account  which  the  Egyptians  give. 

157.  Psammetichus  ruled  Egypt  for  fifty-four  years,  during 
twenty-nine  of  which  he  pressed  the  siege  of  Azotus  ^  without 

'  Hecateeus  had  related  the  marvels  '  Pauaanias  reports  this  also  (mx. 

of  this  island,  which  he  called  Chembis,  xzxvil.  §  3),  but  seems  to  be  mere^ 

without  any  appearance  of  incredulity,  following  Herodotus.    It  is  not  a  happy 

(Fr.  284.)    There  is  a  tacit  allusion  to  cot^'ecture  of  Bahr*s  (not.  ad  loo.)  that 

him  in  this  passage.  it  was  for  revealing  this  secret  ( !)  that 

*  Apollo  was  Horns,  the  son  of  Isis  .£schylus  was  accused  of  violating  the 

and  Osiris  (Ceres, and  Bacchus);  but  he  mysteries.    The  mention  of  .£schylui 

had  no  sister  in  Egyptian  mythology,  is  important,  as  showing  that  Hero- 

and  Diana  was  Bubastis  or  Pasht,  who  dotus  was  acquainted  with  his  writizig?. 

appears  to  be  one  of  the  great  deities,  ^  Azotus  is  Ashdod  or  Ashdoodeh  of 

and  was  the  second  member  of  the  great  sacred  scripture.  This  shows  how  much 

triad  of  Memphis,  composed  of  Pthah,  the  Egyptian  power  had  declined  when 

Pasht,   and  Nofi'e-Atmoo.    The  Diana  Psammetichus  was  obliged  to  besiege  a 

of  the  Greeks  was  daughter  of  Latona ;  city  near  the  confines  of  Egypt  for  so 

and  Herodotus  and  Plutarch  say  that  long  a  time  as  twenty-nine  years,  the 

^schylus  was  the  only  one  who  men-  armies  of  the  Pharaohs  in  the  glorious 

tions  ner  as  Ceres,  in  imitation  of  the  days  of  the  18th  and   19th  dynastieB 

Egyptians.    Aroeris  and  even  Hor-Hat  being  in  the  constant  habit  of  traversing 

were  also  supposed  by  the  Greeks  to  the  whole  country  from  the  NUe  to  the 

answer  to  Apollo,  from  their  having  a  Euphrates.    Diodorus  says  it  was  in 

hawk's  head  like  Horus.    They  there-  the  Syrian  campaign  that  the  Egyptisa 

fore  called  the  city  of  Hor-Hat  Apol-  troops    deserted    from    Ftommetichus. 

linopolis  Magna  {^Edfoo\  and  that  of  The  capture  of  Acotua  facilitated  the 

Aroeris  ApoUinopolis  Parva  {Koos), —  advance  of  his  son  Neoo  when  he  con* 

[G.  W.]  tinned  the  war.    The  duration  of  the 
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inteimiflsioii,  till  finally  he  took  the  place.  Azdtus  is  a  great 
town  in  Syria.  Of  aU  the  cities  that  we  know,  none  ever  stood 
80  long  a  siege. 

158.  Psammetichus  left  a  son  called  Needs,  who  succeeded 
him  upon  the  throne.  This  prince  was  the  first  to  attempt  the 
ooDstruction  of  the  canal  to  the  Bed  Sea  * — a  work  completed 


mm  of  AflokiB  mm  probably  owing  to    inconsistent  to  suppose  that  the  Egyp- 
itB  MTing  receiTed  an  Assyrian  gairison,    tians  (who  of  aU  people  had  the  greatest 
being  an  important  advanced  point  to    experience  in  making  canals,  and  who 
keep  the  E^ptians  in  check ;  and  the    even  to  the  late  time  of  Nero  were  the 
kmg  of  Nineveh  was  perhaps  prevented    people  consulted  about  cutting  throu^ 
by  circumstances  at   that    time  from    the  Isthmus  of  Corinth — ^Lucian)  should 
tending  to  succour  it.    For  Tartan  had    have  been  obliged  to  wait  for  its  com- 
been  eent  by  **  Saigdn,  king  of  Assyria,"    pletion  till  the  accession  of  the  Ptole- 
end  had  taken  Ashdod  (Isaiah  sx.  1).    mies.      The    authority    of   Herodotus 
He  was  the  same  who  went  from  Sen-    suffices  to  prove  that  it  was  completed 
nacherib,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sar-    in  his  time  to  the  Red  Sea ;  and  the 
|dii»  to  Heaekiah  (2  Kings  zviii.  17)    monuments  of  Remeses  at  a  town  on 
four  years    afterwards,  with  Rabsaris    its  banks  prove  'that  it  existed  in  his 
and  Babshakehy  b.c.   710,  just  before    reign.      Neco   may  have  discontinued 
the  defeat  of  Sennacherib.    Tartan  is    the  re-opening  of  it;  Darius  may  have 
thou^t  not  to  be  the  name  of  an  indi-    completed  it,  as  Herodotus  states,  both 
vidoal,  but  the  title  "  general^*  though    here  and  in  Book  iv.  ch.  39 ;  and  it 
the  two  others  are  names.    The  men-    may  have  been  re-opened  and  improved 
tion  of  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians  taken    by  the  Ptolemies,   and   again  by  the 
prisoneis  by  the  Assyrians  (Is.  xx.  4)    Arabs.     In  like  manner,   though  the 
doabtleas  r^ers  to  the  previous  capture    Alexandrian  canal  is  attributed  entirely 
of  AaotuB,  when  it  held  a  mixed  garri-    to  Mohammed  All,  this  does  not  prove 
MNi  (Egypt  havixig  then  an  Ethiopian    that  it  was  not  the  successor  of  an  older 
dynasty)  which  was  compelled  to  sur-    canal,  which  left  the  Nile  at  another 
render  to  the  Assyrians.    Ashdod  was    point.    The  trade  of  Egypt  was  veijr 
the  strong  city  of  the  Philistinee,  where    great  with  other  countries,   to  whion 
they  took  the  art:  "into  the  house  of    she  exported  com  at  a  remote  period; 
Digon"  (1  Sam«  t.  2);  and  that  it  was    and  we  find  from  Athenseus  (ii.  c.  3) 
always  a  fortified  place  is  shown  by  the    that  Baochylidee,  who  lived  about  the 
name  signifying,  like  the  Arabic,  skedeed,    time  of  Pindar,  speaks  of  com  going  to 
"strong."    In  the  wars   between  the    Greece  in  ships  from  Egypt,  when  he 
Egyptians  and  Asmians  it  was  at  one    says,  **  all  men  when  drunk  fancy  they 
time  in  the  possession  of  one,  at  another    are  kings,  their  houses  are  resplendent 
of  the   rival     power.     Pummetichus    vrith  gold  and  ivorv,  and  corn-bearing 
reigned  aocordinff  to  Herodotus  fifty-    ships  bring  over  the  bright    sea   the 
foar  years,  and  his  54th  year  occurs  on    abundant  wealth  of  Egypt."    Wheat  is 
the  Apis  Stein  (see  Histori(»l  Notice  of    represented  as  its  staple  commodity,  at 
Egypt  in  Appendix,  ch.  viii.  §  33). —    the  coronation  of  the  early  Egyptian 
[0.  W.]  kings.    The  trade  with  Arabia  by  sea 

*  Herodotus  says  Neoo  (or  Needs)  appears  to  have  opened  as  early  as  the 
began  the  canal,  and  Strabo  attributes  12th  dynasty,  and  afterwards  extended 
it  to  **  PMonmetichua  his  son ; "  but  the  to  India.  But  even  under  the  Ptolemies 
rains  on  its  banks  show  that  it  already  and  Cesars  it  was  confined  to  the 
ensted  in  the  time  of  Remeses  II.,  and  western  coast  and  the  islands;  and  in 
that  the  statement  of  Aristotle,  Strabo,  Strabo's  time  "  few  merchants  went 
and  Pliny,  who  ascribe  its  commence-  from  Egypt  to  the  Ganges"  (xv.  p. 
nuntat  least  to  Sesostris,  is  founded  on  472).  The  first  Egyptian  port  on  the 
&ct.  That  from  its  sandy  site  it  would  Red  Sea  was  probably  ^nnum,  after- 
te^uire  frequent  re-excavating  is  very  wards  Philotera,  from  the  youngest 
tndent^  and  these  successive  operations  sister  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (now  old 
may  have  given  to  the  different  kings  by  Kosaayr),  at  the  watering-place  near 
vdiom  they  were  performed  the  credit  which  are  the  monuments  of  Amun- 
ef  (mmtniing  the  oanal.    Itiso«tainly    di-he  II.  and  Osirtasen  n.--[G.  W.] 
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afterwards  by  Darius  the  Persian  ^ — the  length  of  which  is  fonr 
days'  journey,  and  the  width  such  as  to  admit  of  two  triremes 
being  rowed  along  it  abreast.  The  water  is  deriyed  from  the 
Nile,  which  the  canal  leayes  a  little  aboye  the  city  of  BubastiB,^ 
near  Patumus,  the  Arabian  town,^  being  continued  thence  mitil 


*  An  inscription  of  Darius  in  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea.  In  the  time  of 
Persian  Cuneiform  character  is  en-  the  Romans  it  was  still  used,  bat  after- 
graved  upon  the  Suez  stone  near  the  wards  fell  into  disuse,  and  wis  choked 
embouchure  of  the  ancient  canal.  It  up  until  the  caliph  Omar  re-opened  it, 
reads  :  "Daryavush  naqa  wasarka,"  in  order  to  send  supplies  to  Arabia,  in 
"  Darius  the  Great  King."  (Behistun  record  of  which  benefit  he  reoeited  the 
Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  313.)  .      title  of  *<  Prince  of  the  Faithful/'  Etiuer 

*  The  commencement  of  the  Red  Sea  el  Mometuen,  which  was  continued  to 
canal  was  in  different  places  at  various  or  assumed  by  his  successors.  It  iraa 
periods.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  closed  134  years  afterwards  by  El  Mun- 
left  the  Pelusiao  branch  a  little  above  soor  Aboo  QUbt,  the  2nd  Abbaside 
Bubastis ;  it  was  afterwards  supplied  Caliph,  to  prevent  supplies  going  to 
with  water  by  the  Amnis  Trajanus,  Hedeeneh,  then  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
which  left  the  Nile  at  Babylon  (near  the  descendants  of  All ;  since  which 
old  Cairo),  and  the  portion  of  it  that  time  it  has  remained  closed,  thon^ 
remains  now  begins  a  short  distance  £1  HAem  is  said  to  have  once  more 
from  Belbays,  which  is  about  11  miles  rendered  it  navigable  for  boats,  a.d. 
south  of  Bubastis.  Strabo  must  be  1000.  After  that  it  was  filled  up  with 
wrong  in  saying  it  was  at  Phacusa,  sand,  though  some  water  passed  during 
which  is  too  low  down  the  strecun.  the  high  Nile  as  far  as  Shekh  Haniydik 
The  difference  of  13  feet  between  the  and  the  Bitter  Lakes,  until  Mohammed 
levels  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Mediterra-  Ali  closed  it  entirely,  and  the  canal  now 
nean  is  now  proved  to  be  an  error,  only  goes  to  Tel  e  Rigilbeh,  about  26 
Pliny  says  that  Ptolemy  desisted  from  miles  from  Belbays.  Its  course  wu 
the  work,  finding  the  Red  Sea  was  3  nearly  due  east  for  35  miles  from  Bd- 
cubits  (4^  feet)  higher  than  the  land  of  bays  as  far  as  Shekh  Handydik,  when  it 
Egypt ;  but,  independent  of  our  know-  curved  to  the  southward  and  ran  by  the 
ing  that  it  was  already  finished  in  Bitter  Lakes  to  the  sea.  Its  sea-mooth 
Herodotus'  time,  it  is  obvious  that  a  in  early  times  was  probably  fieurther  N.; 
people  accustomed  to  sluices,  and  every  the  land  having  risen  about  Sues.— 
contrivance     necessary    for    water    of  [G.  W.] 

various  levels,  would  not  be  deterred  *  Herodotus  calls  Patumus  an  An- 
by  this,  or  a  far  greater,  difference  in  bian  town,  as  lying  on  the  east  ude 
the  height  of  the  sea  and  the  Nile,  and  of  the  Nile.  Patumus  was  not  (as  I 
Diodorus  expressly  states  that  sluices  formerly  supposed)  near  the  Red  Sea, 
were  constructed  at  its  mouth.  If  so,  but  at  the  conunencement  of  the  canal, 
these  were  on  account  of  the  different  and  was  the  Pithom  mentioned  in 
levels,  which  varied  materially  at  high  Exod.  i.  11.  It  was  the  Thoum(Thon) 
and  low  Nile,  and  at  each  tide,  of  5  to  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  54  x.P. 
6  feet,  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  prevent  frx)m  Babylon,  whose  site  appears  to  be 
the  sea-water  from  tainting  that  of  the  marked  by  the  ruined  town  opposite 
canal.  The  city  of  the  Eels,  Phagrorio-  Tei  el  Wddee,  6  miles  east  of  the  mouth 
polls,  was  evidently  fotmded  on  its  of  the  canal.  From  Thoum  to  the 
banks  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  may  be  about  38  miles, 
canal.  The  place  of  the  sluices  appears  and  from  Thoum  to  the  sea  about  80. 
to  be  traceable  near  Suez,  where  a  Pliny  reckons  37  m.p.  horn,  the  western 
channel  in  the  rock  has  been  cut  to  entrance  of  the  canal  to  the  Bitter 
form  the  mouth  of  the  canal.  It  is  Lakes,  giving  it  a  breadth  of  100  feet 
probable  that  the  merchandise  was  and  a  depth  of  40  (6.  S3).  Of  its 
transhipped  from  the  boats  in  the  canal  length,  according  to  Herodotus,  see 
to  those  in  the  harbour,  on  the  other  following  note.  (See  M.  Eg.  W.  i.  310 
side  of  the  quay,  and  that  sluices  were   to  316.) 

not  opened  except  during  the  inunda^  PiUiom  Dflfi,  is  related  to  the  word 
tion,  when  the  stream  ran  from  the   Thimmum  D^Dfl,  which  is  translated  in    ' 
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it  joins  the  Bed  Sea.  At  first  it  is  carried  along  the  Arabian 
side  of  the  Egyptian  plain,  as  far  as  the  chain  of  hills  opposite 
Memphis,  whereby  the  plain  is  bounded,  and  in  which  lie  the 
great  stone  quarries ;  here  it  skirts  the  base  of  the  hills  running 
in  a  direction  from  west  to  east ;  after  which  it  turns,  and  enters 
a  narrow  pass,  trending  southwards  from  this  point,  until  it 
enters  the  Arabian  Gulf.  From  the  northern  sea  to  that  which 
is  called  the  southern  or  Erythraean,  the  shortest  ahid  quickest 
passage,  which  is  from  Mount  Casius,  the  boundary  between 
Egypt  and  Syria,  to  the  Gulf  of  Arabia,  is  a  distance  of  exactly 
one  thousand  furlongs.*  But  the  way  by  the  canal  is  yery  much 
longer,  on  account  of  the  crookedness  of  its  course.  A  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  of  the  Egyptians,  employed  upon  the  work 
m  the  reign  of  Needs,  lost  their  lives  in  making  the  ezcayation.'' 
He  at  length  desisted  from  his  undertaking,  in  consequence  of 
an  oracle  which  warned  him  **  that  he  was  labouring  for  the 
barbarian."  *  The  Egyptians  call  by  the  name  of  barbarians  all 
Boch  as  speak  a  language  different  from  their  own. 

159.  Necos,  when  he  gave  up  the  construction  of  the  canal, 
tamed  all  his  thoughts  to  war,  and  set  to  work  to  build  a  fleet 
of  triremes,'  some  intended  for  service  in  the  northern  sea,  and 
some  for  the  navigation  of  .the  Erythraean.    These  last  were 

the  Septnannt  *'  Truth,"  and  is  taken  provided  for  them,  those  whose  families 

from  ib»  figvptian  Thmei,  **  Truth/'  or  failed  to  send  them  proviaions  died  of 

"  Jnstioe/*  wnenoe  the  Greek  04fiis  and  hunger,  and  some  few  from  fatigue  or 

Irvfior.     The    doubie   capacity  of  the  accidents.  ~[0.  W.] 

Egyptian  goddess  Thmei  is  retained  in  '  This  was  owing  to  the  increasing 

Thamnum. — [O.  W.]  power  of  the  Asiatic  nations.    Berber 

*  This  Herodotus  considers  less  than  was    apparently    an    Egyptian    name 

the  length  of  the  canal;  but  his  1000  applied  to  some  people  of  Africa,  as 

stadia  (about  114  £ng.  m.  at  600  Greek  now  to  the  Nubians,  who  do  not  call 

feet  to  the  stadium)  are  too  much ;  and  themselves  Berbers.    It  was  afterwards 

ha  appears  to  have  included  in  it  the  extended   to,  and   adopted   by,  other 

whole  distance  by  water  from  the  Medi-  people.    It  was  used  by  the  ijg^tians 

temaean  to  the  Red  Sea,  both  by  the  as  early  at  least  as  the  18th  dynasty. 

Nile  and  the  canal.     The  length  of  the  It  is  one  of  many  instances  of  redupU- 

canal  was  about  80  miles,  or,  if  measured  cation  of  the  original  word.  Ber  becune 

from  the  Bubastite  branch  to  the  Red  Berber,  as  Mar  Mannar,  in  Marmarica, 

Set,  about  96.     The  shortest  distance  a  district  of  North  Africa ;  and,  the  B 

from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea  and    M    being    transmutable    letters, 

orerhmd  is  about  76  miles.    The  line  Marmarica  and  Barbarica  would  apply 

from  Mount  Casius  is  not  the  shortest,  equally  well  to  the  coast  of  Barbaiy.— 

being  about  90  miles.— [G.  W.]  [G.  W.J 

^  This  cidls  to  mind  the  loss  of  life  *  Fleets  had  been  equipped  and  built 

when  the  Alexandrian  canal  was  made  by  Sesostris;  and  Herodotus  speaks  of 

hj  Mohammed  AH,  but  we  may  sup-  the  docks,  or   the  stocks,   where  the 

pote  the  numbers  greatly  exaggerated,  ships  of  Neoo  were  made.    The  Enrp- 

Mohammed  Ali  lost  10,000  men.    The  tians  had  one  fleet  on  the  Red  Sea, 

nason  was  that  they  were   collected  and  another  on  the  Mediterranean;  and 

from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  their  ships  of  war  are  represented  on  a 

taken  to  the  spot,  and,  no  food  being  temple  of  Remeses  III.— {G.  W.] 
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built  in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  where  the  dry  docks  in  which  they 
lay  are  still  visible.  These  fleets  he  employed  wherever  he  had 
occasion ;  while  he  also  made  war  by  land  upon  the  Syrians, 
and  defeated  them  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Magdolus,^  after  which 
he  made  himself  master  of  Cadytis,^  a  large  city  of  Syria.  The 
dress  which  he  wore  on  these  occasions  he  sent  to  Branchids 
in  Milesia,  as  an  offering  to  Apollo.'    After  having  reigned  in  all 


1  The  place  here  intended  eeems  to  meant  this  laat  place  by  his  Magddlut, 

be  Megiddo,  where  Joaiah  loat  hk  life,  rather  than  the    Magddlua   of  Egypt, 

between  Gilgal  and  Mount  Carmel,  on  But  he  maj  well  have  made  a  con- 

the  road    through    Syria    northwarda,  fugion  between  it  and  Megiddo  (^^30), 

and  not  Migdol  (MteyBwXAs),  which  waa  .     .         ^.           __e,-,    .     -,  ^,,       '  L« 

in  EgyptHhie  aimilarity  of  the  two  ^^  uJ^tJ^L^^"^^^ 

namea   eaaUy  led    to   the  miatake  (2  J'™  Ifagdala  mto  Magedon    (Stantey, 

Chron.  XXXV.  22).    Neco  had  then  gone  *•  !*  f ;2*    xi.    j  #   ^      ^^    a^i.    #t   -v 

"to  fight  agalnat  Carchemiah  by  Eu-  *  After  the  def«it  and  death  of  Joaah. 

phnitea/'  and  Joaiah  attacked  him  on  ^.^  P~^«^.  ^  C*rchemiah.  and  en 

hia  march,  in  the  "  valley  of  Megiddo,"  *»"  return,  finding  that  the  Jews  had 

"  aa  he  went  up  against  the  king  of  P«*  J«hoal^,  hia  aon,  on  the  throne, 

Aaayria  to   the  rivS-   Euphratea  '^  (2  "^^"^•i""  *  pnaoner  at  Riblah,m 

Kii^B  xxiii.  29).    Neco  ia  there  caUed  *^«  ^^^  °^  Hamath,  and,  after  haymg 

"Karaoh  (Phrah)-Nechoh."  impoeed  a  tribute  of  1 00  talenta  of  bUtct 

The  poaition  of  the  Jewa  between  the  ^^  *  *^t°*  ""J  ^^^  "il?"*^  J*"ri*^' 

two  gi^  rival  powera  expoaed  them  ^«  °^«  ^  ^^^^  f  ^"^  C^J?" 

to  the  reaentment  of  the  one  agalnat  ?™.«  ^«  changed  to  Jdioiakim)  hng 

whom  they  took  part;  aa  waa  th!?  caae  "*  ^  »*f^'  c^nyim  Jehoahaa  c^Uve 

with  Hoahea.  kinTof  iTrael,  when  he  *^  ..?«??>  "Z^fl,  ^l  ^"^      ^?  Kinp 

aided  with  "SoTking  of  Egypt,"  and  ™".\!^  .^^^f  generally  been 

Shahnaneaer,  king  of  Aaayri?;  "  carried  con«d«^  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 

larael  away  into  captivity  "   (2  Kinga  of  Jeruaalem,  £W«A,  or  Aod^fo,  "the 

xvii  4  6)  -—[Q  W  ]  *^®*y      Qp^^^  it  after  the  building  of 

TTxe^  wei  two  citiea  known  to  the  t^e  Temple  by  Solomon,  and  ratamed 

T        v    XV                 *  w  J  1  /U«**»-.\  "*    ita  Arabic  name  El  Kbds),  which 

Jewa  by  the  name  of  Migdol  (WiD);  ,^  ^pp^ed  to  other  placea,  nKade^ 

one,  mentioned  in  Exodua  (xiv.  2)  and  Bameoy  &c. ;    but  aa  Herodotua  aajs 

Jeremiah  (xlvi.  14),  waa  not  only  on  (iii.  5)  Cadylia  appeared  to  him  to  be 

the  bordera  of  Egypt,  but  waa  actuallv  not  much  amaller  than  Sardia,  aa  be 

m  Bigypt,    aa    ia  apparent  from,  both  probably  never  went  to  Jeruaalem,  and 

paaaages.      Thia    is    undoubtedly    the  aa  he  mentiona  the  seaport  towaafrom 

Magddlua    of   claaaical  writera,   which  Cadvtia  to  Jenyaua,  it  ia  thought  not  to 

appeared  in  Hecatcua  aa   "an  Egyp-  be  the  Jewiah  oapital,  but  rather  to  lis 

tian  dly"  (r^Aii  Ait^vtov,  Fr.  282),  on  the  coaat.    Ibuaaaint  thinka  itwai 

and  which  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine  Oaza.    Herodotua  calling  it  a  city  of 

(p.  14)  ia  placed  12  Roman  milea  to  the  «*Syriana  of  Paleatine''  CiiL  5)  led 

the  west  or    aouthnvoest    (not    eaat>  aa  to  the  concluaion  that  it  waa  Jeruaalem, 

Bahr  aaya,  vol.  i.  p.  921)  of  Peluaium.  as  he  aeema  to  apply  that  name  to  tha 

The  other,  called  for  diatmction'a  aake  Jewa  (ii.  104) ;  but  Cadvtia  ia  auppoaed 

Migdow  6tr^njt?).  w«  in  uu,  lotof  :?t^t.^^:SS;,toi^r^ 

Naphtali  (Joah.  xix.  38)  and  ia  fairly  He    could   acaroely   have   meant    hy 

identified  with  the  "  Masdala "  of  St.  Cadytia  in  ii.  159,  Jeruaalem ;  and  in 

BCatthew  (xv.  39)— the    birthplace    of  iii.  5,  Gaza ;  yet  hia  taking  Qaxa,  afUr 

Mar^  Magdalene.      Thia    place,   which  the  defeat  of  Joaiah  imdhia  march  to 

retama    ita    name    almoat    unchanged  Carchemiah,  would  be  inoonaiatent;  not 

(Stanley's  Palestine,  p.   375),  waa  on  ao  Jeruaalem.'^Qt,  W.] 

the  bordera  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  at  '  Neco'a  dedication    of  hia   conlet 

the  aouth-eaatem  comer  of  the  plain  to  Apollo  waa  doubtleaa  a  compliment 

of  Genneeareth.     Herodotua  proudly  to  the  Greek  troopa  in  his  pay,  vho 
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sixteen  years/  Needs  died,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  the 
throne  to  hi8  8on  Psammis. 

160.  In  the  reign  of  Fsammis,^  ambassadors  from  Elis '  arrived 
in  Egypt,  boasting  that  their  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Olympic  games  were  the  best  and  fairest  that  could  be 
devised,  and  fancying  that  not  even  the  Egyptians,  who  sur- 
passed all  other  nations  in  wisdom,  could  add  anything  to  their 
perfection.  When  these  persons  reached  Egypt,  and  explained 
the  reason  of  their  visit,  the  king  summoned  an  assembly  of  all 
the  wisest  of  the  Egyptians.  They  met,  and  the  Eleans  having 
given  them  a  full  account  of  all  their  rules  and  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  contests,  said  that  they  had  come  to  Egypt  for  the 
express  purpose  of  learning  whether  the  Egyptians  could  im- 
prove the  fairness  of  their  regulations  in  any  particular.  The 
Egyptians  considered  awhile,  and  then  made  inquiry,  '^  K  they 
allowed  their  own  citizens  to  enter  the  lists?"  The  Eleans 
answered,  "  That  the  lists  were  open  to  all  Greeks,  whether  they 
belonged  to  Elis  or  4o  any  other  state."    Hereupon  the  Egyp- 


had  now  become  bo  necessary  to  the  (Psamatik)  in  the  sculptures,  and  was 

Egyptian  kings. — [G.  W.l  succeeded  by  a  third  king  of  that  name. 

For  an   account  of  tne  temple    of  whose  wife  was  called   Nitocris  (Nei- 

Apollo  at  Branchidse,  see  note  >  on  B.  tacri),    and    whose    daughter   married 

i.  cb.  157.  Amasis.   (See  note' on  ch.  100.)   Psam- 

*  The  reverses  which  soon  afterwards  mis  appears  to  be  Psammetichus  11.  of 
befel  the  Egyptians  were  not  mentioned  the  monuments. — [O.  W.] 

to  Herodotus.    Neco  waa  defeated  at  '  This  shows  the  great  repute  of  the 

^Vchemish  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  Egyptians  for    learning,  even  at    this 

-'th  year  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  zlvi.  2),  time,  when  they  had  greatly  declined 

aod  lost  all  the  territory  which  it  had  as  a  nation. — [G.  W.] 

Wn  BO  long  the  object  of  the  Pharaohs  Diodorus  transfers  the  story  to  the 

to  poisess.    For  "  the  king  of  Babylon  reign  of  Amasis,  and  says  the  answer 

took,  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  was  given  by  that  king  himself  (i.  95). 

riTer  Euphrates,  all  that  pertained  to  Plutarch  (Qusest.  Plat.  vol.  ii.  p.  1000, 

the  king  of  Egypt  **  (2  Kings  xxiv.  7).  A)  assigns  it  to  one  of  the  wise  men. 

This  river   of   Egypt  was    the    small  The  real  impartiality  of  the  Eleans  was 

torrent-bed  that  formed  the  boundary  generally    admitted    (cf.     Plut.    Apo- 

of  the  country  on  the  N.E.  side  by  phtheg.  Reg.  p.  190,  C.  Dio  Chrysost. 

the  modem  "El  Ar^esh.    Jerusalem  was  Rhod.  p.  344,  C),  and  is  evidenced  by 

afterwards  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  fact  that  in  the  only  complete  list 

ud  the  people  were  led  into  captivity  of  Olympian  victors  which  we  possess, 

to  Babylon  (Jer.  lii.  28,  29,  30;  2  Kings  that  of  the  winners  of  the  foot-race  or 

uiv.  and  zxv.),  when  some  Jews  fled  stadium,  Eleans  occur  but  eight  times 

to  Egypt  (2  Kings  xxv.  26),  and  settled  between  the  original  institution  of  the 

•t  Talmanhes,  or  Daphnsc,  near  Pelu-  games,  B.C.  776,  and  the  reign  of  Gara- 

UQin  f  Jer.  xliii.  9),  a  strongly  fortified  calla,  a.d.  217,  a  period  of  993  years,  or 

post  fHer.  s.   11),  where  the  king  of  249  Olympiads.    Of  these  eight  victors 

Eg^pt  had  a  palace;  and  also  at  Migdol,  three  occur  within  the  first  five  Olym- 

9i  Noph,  and  in  the  land  of  Pathros  piads,  when  the  contest  was  probably 

Jer.  zliv.  1).    This  was  in  tbe  reign  of  confined  to    Elis    and    its    immediate 

Hophra  or  Apries.    See  Hist.  Notice  in  neighbourhood.      (See    Euseb.    Chron. 

App.  to  Book  iL— [G.  W.]  Can*.  Pars  i.  c.  xxxiii.) 

*  Psammis   is  called   Psammetichus 

VOL.  II.  P 
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tians  observed,  ''That  if  this  were  so,  they  departed  from  justice 
yery  widely,  since  it  was  impossible  but  that  they  would  favour 
their  own  countrymen,  and  deal  unfairly  by  foreigners.  If  there- 
fore they  really  wished  to  manage  the  games  with  fairness,  and  if 
this  was  the  object  of  their  coming  to  Egypt,  they  advised  them 
to  confine  the  contests  to  strangers,  and  allow  no  native  of  'Eh 
to  be  a  candidate."  Such  was  the  advice  which  the  Egyptians 
gave  to  the  Eleans. 

161.  Psammis  reigned  only  six  years.  He  attacked  Ethiopia,' 
and  died  almost  directly  afterwards.  Apries,  his  son,^  succeeded 
him  upon  the  throne,  who,  excepting  Psammetichus,  his  great- 
grandfather, was  the  most  prosperous  of  all  the  kings  that  ever 
ruled  over  Egypt  The  length  of  his  reign  was  twenty-five  years, 
and  in  the  course  of  it  he  marched  an  army  to  attack  Sidon,  and 
fought  a  battle  with  the  king  of  Tyre  by  sea.  When  at  length 
the  time  came  that  was  fated  to  bring  him  woe,  an  occasion  arose 
which  I  shall  describe  more  fully  in  my  Libyan  history,'  only 
touching  it  very  briefly  here.  An  army  despatched  by  Apries 
to  attack  Cyreni  having  met  with  a  terrible  reverse,  the  Egyp- 
tians laid  the  blame  on  him,  imagining  that  he  had,  of  maUce  pre- 
pense, sent  the  troops  into  the  jaws  of  destruction.  They  believed 
he  had  wished  a  vast  number  of  them  to  be  slain,  in  order  that 


^  The  names  of  pBammetichus  I.  and  account    given    by  the    Egyptians  io 

n.  frequently  occur  at  Asouan,  as  weU  Herodotus,  it  was  an  unsuccessful  ex- 

as  that  of  Amasis.— -TQ.  W.]  pedition    he    sent   to    Cyrene   which 

*  Apries  is  the  Pharaoh-Hophra   of  caused  hia  downfall — Amasis,  who  was 

Jeremiah  (xliv.  30%  whose  dethrone-  sent  to  recall  the  Egyptian  troops  to 

ment  seems  to  be  thus  foretold  :  ''I  their  duty,  having  taJken  advantage  of 

will    give     PhiuiK>h-iI<)phFa,    king    of  that  movement  to  usurp  the  throne, 

Egypt,  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  which   he  ascended  after  Apries  had 

and  of  them  that  seek  his  life."    His  reigned,  as  Manetho  says,  19,  or,  ac- 

reign    was    at    first    very    prosperous,  cording  to  Herodotus,  25  years.    The 

more  so  than  of  any  other  king  of  this  name  of  Hophra,  or  Apries  (Haiphn- 

dynasty,  except  his  great-grandfather,  het),  occurs  on  a  few  monuments ;  bat 

Psammetichus  I.     He  sent    an    ezpe-  another  king,  Psammetichus  III.,  is* 

dition  against  Cyprus  and  Sidon,  and  tervenes    between    Psammetichus  II. 

enaraged  the  king  of  Tyre  by  sea,  and  (Psanmiis)  and  Amasis,  whose  daughter 

having  taken  Gaza  (Jer.  xlvii.   1)  he  was  married  to  Amasis.     The  reign  of 

besieged  Sidon,  and  reduced  the  whole  Psammetichus  III.  may  have  been  in- 

of  the  coast  of  Phoenicia  (Diod.  i.  68),  eluded  in  that  of  Apries.    Amasis  died 

and    advancing    to    Jerusalem,    forced  in  525  b.c,  and  as  Herodotus  assigns 

the  Chaldees  to  raise  the  siege  (Jer.  him  44  years,  which  date  is  found  on 

xxxvii.   5-11),    thus   recovering  much  the  monuments,   his    reign   began  at 

of    the    territory    wrested    from   his  least  as  early  as  569  B.C.,  and  probably 

grandfather,  Neoo.     But  fortune  then  much  earlier  ;   but  these  events,  and 

deserted  him,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  re-  the  dates,  are    very    uncertain.     See 

turned  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  and  Hist.  Notice  in  App.,   and  note  *,  ch. 

took  it  in  the  11th  year  of  Zedekiah  169,  and  note  *,  ch.  177.— [G.  W.] 

^Jer.  xxxix.   1,  2}.     According  to  the  '  Infra,  iv.  159. 
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he  himself  might  reign  with  more  security  over  the  rest  of  the 
Egyptians.  Indignant  therefore  at  this  usage,  the  soldiers  who 
retuTDed  and  the  friends  of  the  slain  broke  instantly  into  revolt 

162.  Apries,  on  learning  these  circumstances,  sent  Amasis  to 
the  rebels,  to  appease  the  tumult  by  persuasion.  Upon  his 
arrival,  as  he  was  seeking  to  restrain  the  malcontents  by  his 
exhortations,  one  of  them,  coming  behind  him,  put  a  helmet  on 
his  head,  saying,  as  he  put  it  on,  that  he  thereby  crowned  him 
king.  Amasis  was  not  altogether  displeased  at  the  action,  as  his 
conduct  soon  made  manifest :  for  no  sooner  had  the  insurgents 
agreed  to  make  him  actually  their  king,  than  he  prepared  to 
march  with  them  against  Apries.  That  monarch,  on  tidings  of 
these  events  reaching  him,  sent  Patarbemis,  one  of  his  courtiers, 
a  man  of  high  rank,  to  Amasis,  with  orders  to  bring  him  alive 
into  his  presence.  Patarbemis,  on  arriving  at  the  place  where 
Amasis  was,  called  on  him  to  come  back  with  him  to  the  king, 
whereupon  Amasis  broke  a  coarse  jest,  and  said,  "  Prylhee  take 
that  back  to  thy  master."  When  the  envoy,  notwithstanding 
this  reply,  persisted  in  his  request,  exhorting  Amasis  to  obey  the 
summons  of  the  king,  he  made  answer,  "  that  this  was  exactly 
what  he  had  long  been  intending  to  do ;  Apries  would  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  him  on  the  score  of  delay ;  he  would 
shortly  come  himself  to  the  king,  and  bring  others  with  him."  * 
Patarbemis,  upon  this,  comprehending  the  intention  of  Amasis, 
partly  from  his  replies,  and  partly  from  the  preparations  which 
he  saw  in  progress,  departed  hastily,  wishing  to  inform  the  king 
with  all  speed  of  what  was  going  on.  Apries,  however,  when 
he  saw  him  approaching  without  Amasis,  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of 
rage;  and  not  giving  himself  time  for  reflection,  commanded 
the  nose  and  ears  of  Patarbemis  to  be  cut  ofl;  Then  the  rest  of 
the  Egyptians,  who  had  hitherto  espoused  the  cause  of  Apries, 
when  they  saw  a  man  of  such  note  among  them  so  shamefully 
outraged,  without  a  moment's  hesitation  went  over  to  the  rebels, 
and  put  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  Amasis. 

163.  Apries,  informed  of  this  new  calamity,  armed  his  merce- 
naries, and  led  them  against  the  Egyptians :  this  was  a  body  of 
Carians  and  lonians,^  numbering  thirty  thousand  men,  which  wan 


^  Compare  the  answer  of  Cyrus  to  '  The  Greek  troops  continued  in  the 

A^tyages  (i.   127),  which  shows    that  pay  of  the  king.    The  state  of  Egypt, 

thU  was  a  commonplace— the  answer  and  the  dethronement  of  Apries,  are 

ituppoaed  to  be  proper  for  a  powerful  predicted  in  Isa.  xix.  2,  and  in  Jer.  zliv. 

t«bel,  30.    (See  Hist.  Notice,  in  App.  CH.  viii. 

p  2 
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now  with  him  at  Sais,'  where  his  palace  stood — a  vast  building, 
well  worthy  of  notice.  The  army  of  Apries  marched  out  to 
attack  the  host  of  the  Egyptians,  while  that  of  Amasis  went 
forth  to  fight  the  strangers ;  and  now  both  armies  drew  near  the 
city  of  Momemphis,*  and  prepared  for  the  coming  fight. 

164.  The  Egyptians  are  divided  into  seven  distinct  classes*— 

§  37.)    Ab  Amasis  put  himself  at  the  From  these  different  statements  ve 

head  of  the  Egy^^tian  army,  and  Apries  may  conclude  that  the  E^grptians  were 

had  the  Qreeks  with  him,  it  is  evident  divided  into  five  general  classes,  which 

that  the  former  was  alone  employed  were  subdivided  again,  as  is  the  case  in 

against  Cyrene,   either  out  of  fear  of  India  even  with  the  castes.      The  Ist 

sending  Qreeks  there,   or  from    their  was  the  sacerdotal  order;  the  2nd  the 

unwillingness  to  fight  against  a  Qreek  soldiers  and  sailors;  the  3rd  peasania, 

colony.     Amasis  afterwards  (infra,  ch.  or  the  agricultural  class  ;  the  4th  th« 

181)  wisely  courted  the  friendship  of  tradesmen;  and  the  5th  the  plebe,  or 

the  Greeks  of  Cyrene. — [O.  W.]  common  people.    The  1st  consisted  of 

3  Manetho  agreed  with  Herodotus  in  priests  of  various  grades,  from  the  pon- 

representing  this  dynasty  (his  26th)  as  tiffs  to  the  inferior  functionaries  em- 

Saite.      (Fr.   66  and   67.)      That  the  ployed   in    the  temples ;    the   2nd  of 

fjimily  of  Psammetichiis    belongfnl   to  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  navy;  the 

Sais  had    been    already  indicated,   by  3rd  was  subdivided  into  farmers,  pt- 

what  is  related  of  the  Snites  bringing  denen,  huntsmen,    Nile-boatmen,  and 

Paammetichus  back  from  Syria  (supra,  others;  the  4th  was  composed  of  arti- 

ch.  1 52).  ficers,  and  various  tradesmen,  notariea. 

*  Momemphis  was  on  the  edge  of  the  musicians  .(^^t  sacred),  builders,  sculp- 

desert,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lycus  tors,  and  potters;  and  the  5th  of  pastors, 

canal,  some  way  below  the  modem  vil-  fowlers,  fishermen,  labourers,  and  poor 

lage  of  Algam.    Clemens  (Piedag.  i.  c.  4)  people.    Some  of  these  again  were  Bub- 

says  the  Egyptians  marched  to  battle  to  divided,  as  pastors  into  oxherds,  sbep- 

the  beat  of  drum,  a  statement  fully  herds,  goatherds,  and  swineherds;  which 

confirmed  by  the  sculptures ;  but  the  last,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  the 

trumpet  was  used  for  directing  their  lowest  grade,  even  of  the  whole  com- 

evolutions. — [G.  W.]  munity,  since  no  one  would  establish 

^  These  classes,  rather  than    castes^  any  family  tie  with  them,  and  ther 

were,  according  to  Herodotus — 1.  The  could  not   enter  a  temple  without  a 

sacerdotal.    2.   The  military.     3.  The  previous  purification ;  which  resemblec 

herdmen.     4.   Swineherds.     5.   Shop-  the  treatment  of  swineherds  in  India  at 

keepers.      6.    Interpreters.      7.    Boat-  this  day. 

men.  Diodorus  (i.  28)  says  that,  like  Though  Diodorus  places  the  soldiers 
the  Athenians,  who  derived  this  insti-  with  the  husbandmen,  it  is  more  pn>- 
tution  from  Egypt,  they  were  distri-  bable  that  they  constituted  a  class  br 
buted  into  three  classes:  1.  The  priests,  themselves  ;  not  that  their  following 
2.  The  peasants,  from  whom  the  sol-  agricultural  pursuits  degraded  them ; 
diers  were  levied.  3.  The  artificers,  for  even  a  Hindoo  soldier  in  like  man- 
But  in  another  place  (i.  74)  he  extends  ner  may  cultivate  land  without  fear  of 
the  number  to  five,  and  reckons  the  reproach  A.ccording  to  Megasthenee 
pastors,  husbandmen  and  artificers^  in-  the  Indians  were  divided  into  seven 
dependent  of  the  soldiers  and  priests,  castes  ;  they  have  now  four.  'See 
Strabo  (xvii.  p.  541)  limits  them  to  Strabo,  xv.  p.  1118.)  Herodotus  says 
three — the  soldiers,  husbandmen,  and  each  person  followed  the  profeesiooor 
priests  ;  and  Plato  (TimsBUs)  divides  occupation  of  his  father,  as  with  the 
them  into  six  bodies— the  priests,  arti-  Lacedssmonians  (Book  vi.  ch.  60  ;  but 
ficera,  shepherds,  huntsmen,  husband-  it  seems  that,  though  frequently  of  the 
men,  and  soldiers.  The  sailors  em-  same  class  and  occupation  as  his  father. 
ployed  in  ships  of  war  appear  to  have  this  was  not  compulsory.  Each  penon 
been  of  the  military  class,  as  Herodotus  belonged  to  one  of  the  classes,  and  it  is 
(Bookie,  ch.  32)  shows  them  to  have  not  probable  that  he  would  follow  an 
been  of  the  Calasiries  and  Hermo-  inferior  occupation,  or  enter  a  lower 
tybies.  class  than  his    father,   unless  drcum- 
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these  are,  the  priests,  the  warriors,  the  cowherds,  the  swineherds, 
the  tradesmen,  the  interpreters,  and  the  boatmen.  Their  titles 
indicate  their  occupations.  The  warriors  consist  of  Hermotybians 
and  Calasirians,*  who  come  fromf  diflferent  cantons,"'  the  whole  of 
Egypt  being  parcelled  out  into  districts  bearing  this  name. 

165.  The  following  cantons  furnish  the  Hermotybians : — The 
cantons  of  Busiris,  Sais,  Chemmis,  Papremis,  that  of  the  island 
called  Prosopitis,®  and  half  of  Natho.®    They  number,  when  most 


BtaQoes  rendered  it  neceasary:  for  the  the  Arsinoite,  was  added  to  Heptano- 
Bculptures  show  that  sons  sometimes  mis;  and  the  divisions  were,  1.  Upper 
did  80,  and  priests,  soldiers,  and  others  Egypt,  to  the  Thehaica-phylak^  (^vAox^), 
iiolding  civil  offices  are  found  among  now  Daroot  e*  Shereef.  2.  Heptanomis, 
the  members  of  the  same  family.  The  to  the  fork  of  the  Delta.  And  3.  Lower 
Egyptians  had  not,  therefore,  real  castes,  Egypt,  containing  the  northern  part  to 
bot  clasaes,  as  has  already  been  shown  the  sea.  Pliny  gives  44  nomes  to  all 
by  Mr.  Birch  and  M.  Ampere.  Proofs  Egypt,  some  under  other  than  the  usual 
of  this,  from  the  families  of  men  in  names.  Ptolemy  mentions  24  in  the 
trade,  and  others,  are  not  so  readily  Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt,  which  under  the 
established,  as  few  monuments  remain,  later  Roman  emperors  was  divided  into 
except  of  priests  and  military  men — ^the  four  districts— Augustamnica  prima  and 
aratocracy  of  Egypt.  secunda,  ^gyptus  1'  and  2<**,^  still  con- 
Quarters  of  a  to¥m  were  appropriated  taining  the  same  nomes ;  and  in  the 
to  certain  trades  (as  now  at  Cairo) ;  time  of  Arcadius,  the  son  of  Theodosius 
hence  '*  the  leather-cutters  of  the  Mem-  the  Oreat,  Heptanomis  received  the 
Donia,"  at  Thebes,  in  the  papyrus  of  name  of  Arcadia.  The  Thebaid  was 
Ansstasy.  (Dr.  Taung*s  Discov.  in  made  into  two  parts,  Upper  and  Lower, 
£g.  Lit.,  p.  66.)  The  interpreters,  the  line  of  separation  being  Panopolis 
Herodotos  says  (ch.  1^4),  were  the  and  Ptolemais-Hermii ;  and  the  nomes 
descendants  of  those  Egyptians  who  were  then  increased  to  58,  of  which  the 
had  been  tau^t  Greek  by  the  lonians  Delta  contained  35,  including  the  Oasis 
in  the  service  of  Psammetichus,  which  of  Ammon.  These  nomes  were  as  on 
Would  certainly  apply  rather  to  a  class  the  following  page. 
tb«D  to  a  caste,  and  ms  statement  (whe-  Each  nome  was  governed  by  a  Nom- 
ther  true  or  not)  respecting  the  low  arch,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  levy- 
'»ngin  of  Amasis  shows  he  had  not  in  ing  of  taxes,  and  various  duties  con- 
^iew  castes,  but  classes. — [O.  W.]  nected  with  the  administration  of  the 
'  This  name  (as  Mr.  Birch  has  snown)  province.  See  Mr.  Harris's  Standards 
i«  Rlashr,  followed  by  the  figure  of  an  of  the  Nomes  and  Toparchies  of  Egypt. 
tfch«r,  or  the  representation  of  an  His  discovery  cannot  be  too  highly 
f^gyptian  soldier ;  bowmen  being  the  appreciated.  He  has  also  those  of  Ethi- 
chief  corps  of  the  army.  The  Calasiries  opia,  which  we  may  hope  will  be  pub- 
were  probably  all,  or  mostly  archers,  luhed. — [G.  W.] 

iSee  note  on  Book  ix.  ch.  32.— [G.  W.]  "  Of  Busiris,  see  note  ^  on  ch.  61,  and 

^  The  number  of  the  nomes  or  can-  preceding   note.      The    Busirite   nome 

tons  varied  at  different  times.     Hero-  was  next  to  the  Sebennytic,  and  to  the 

dotos  mentions   only  18  ;   but  in  the  south  of  it.    Of  Sais,  see  note  '  on  ch. 

time  of  Sesostris  there  were  36,  and  the  62,  and  note  *  on  ch.  170.   Of  Chemmis, 

Mme  under  the  Ptolemies  and  CsBsars ;  see  note  ^  on  ch.  91;  it  was  in  Upper 

lu,  according  to  Strabo,  being  assigned  Egypt.    Of  Papremis,  see  note  *  on  ch. 

to  the  Thebaid,  10  to  the  Delta,  and  16  63.    Of  Prosopitis,  see  note  ^  on  ch.  41. 

to  the   intermediate  province.      This  •'[G.  W.] 

tiiple  division  varied  at  another  time,  *  This  was   the    tract   between  the 

a&d  consisted    of   Upper   and   Lower  Sebennytic,  or  Busiritic  branch,  and  the 

Hgvpt,  with  an   intervening   province  Thermuthiac,  which  ran  to  the  east  of 

containing  7  nomes,  and  hence  called  Xois. — [G.  W.] 
Heptanomis.    In  after  times  an  eighth, 
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BooeII. 


The  Nomes'  of  the  Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt,  beginning  from  the  East,  were : 


Provlnc*. 


[I 


Nom6. 


1.  Hellopolis      

3.  Babastites      

3.  Anthrlbites   (with  the> 

Isle  of  Myeqthoris)      3 

4.  HeroSpoUcet 

6.  PhAgroriopolites    ..     .. 

6.  AraMa     

7.  SeOmdtM       

8.  Tanltes 

9.  Pharbtethltes 

10.  Leontopolltes 

11.  NeoQi(Neiit) 

13.  Mendesiua       

13.  Fftpremites     

U.  Buslrltes 

15.  Bebenaytes     

16.  An7Bi«     

17.  Sebennytes  Inferior     .. 

18.  £learchia 

19.  ThelaleofNatho..     .. 
30  Xoltes      

31.  Onophites       

32.  Nitrites  (Nltriotls) 

33.  ProBopttea       

34.  Phthemphitea 

35.  SaXtes       

36.  Phtheneotea 

37.  Gabasttea 

38.  Nancratitea 

39.  Metelltea 


30.  Alexaodrinomm   . . 


31.  Hennopolltea. 
S3.  Menelaltea 

33.  LetopoUtea 

34.  Marea.  Lfbjra . 
36.  Hammoniacaa 


Chief  City. 


HelkipoUa 
BubaatlB . . 


ModeniName. 


Athribla        ..     .. 

Hero       

Phat^riopolia 

niaciua 

( Sethmm,  or 
THentcIettpoUa  Farva 

Tanis      

PharbfleUiiia  . .  . . 
LeontopoUa  . .  . . 
Panephyila    . .     . . 

Mendea 

Papremla       . .     . . 

Biulria 

Sebennytoa    . .     . . 
Anyaia,  m  laeom  (?) 
PachoamiinlB. .     . . 


} 


Natho     

Xola 

Onuphla 

Nltrla     

Proaopla,  or  NldQ. . 

Tava       

8aIs(Sia)       ..     .. 

Batoa      

Oabaaa 

Nanoratla      . .     . , 

MeteUa 

( Alexandria,) 
}  Kaootia  ) 
Hennopolls  Ftera 

Menelala 

( Letopolia  ) 

iLatonaa dvitaa  j 
Marea 
Haxnmonla 


MatareflL 
Tel  Baata. 

Benha-el-AiBaL 

Abookeablyd  (?) 
Shekb  Hani^ydlk  (?) 
TelFakkooa. 

Tel  Sharif  (?) 

San. 

Hariiayt.  or  HeortNut. 

Tanbool  (?) 

Menzaleh. 

Aahmoon(?) 


Semen 
Bebayt. 


«C3 
hood. 


') 


Sahragt 

Sakha. 

Banoob  (?) 

Zakeek(?) 

Menoof(?)orlbdrfdeh(?} 

Shoonl  (?) 

ScHil-H^. 

■  •  •  •  •  • 

KomShabaa. 


Fooah. 
lakeDderiSb. 


Weaeem^ 

ElHayt(?) 
Seewah  QSk^nh). 


(For  the  Delta,  iu  towns,  and  branchea  of  the  Nile,  tee  Egypt  and  Thebea,  toL  i.  p.  399  to  455.) 
The  Nomea  of  Upper  Egypt,  or  the  Thebald,  and  of  Heptanomis,  beginning  litom  the  North,  vere : 


Province. 


Nome. 


1.  Memphltea 

3.  ApbrodltopoUtea 

3.  Araindtea 


4. 

6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


9. 

10. 
11. 
13. 
13. 


HeradeopoUtes     . .     . . 

Oxyrblnchltea 

CvuopoUtea 

Hermopolitea 

Antinoltea  ("in  which] 
are  included  the  two> 
Oaaea."    PtoL  4,  6.)      I 

I^copolitea     

Kypaelltea      

Antampolltea 

ApbrodltopoUtea  ..     .. 

Fanopolites 


14.  Thhiltes 


15.  DioapoUtea 

16.  Tentyrltea 

17.  Goptitea  .. 

18.  Tbebarum 


19.  Fathyritea      . . 

30.  Hennonthltea. . 

31.  Latopolitea  . . 
23.  Apollinopolitea 
33.  Ombitea  ..     .. 


Chief  aty. 


Mempfaia       . .     . . 
Aphrodltopolla 
( CrooodllopoILi,  or  > 
(Arstnoe  i 

HeracleopoUa. .  . . 
Oxyrhinchna  ..  .. 
(hrnopolls  . .  . . 
UennopoUa  Magna 


Antinog 


L^oopolia 
HVpaella. 


f 


ypaella 
Anteopolia    . . 
Aphrodltopolla 
PanopoUa 

I  *'  Hus,  neatrAbjfAu:"  after. 
<  wards  the  capital  waa 

I  Ptolemals-HennlL 

Dioapolla  Parva 

Teniyris,  Tentyra 

Ooptoa 

(  Tbebe,  Dloapulis  Magna,  ) 
I  "  Egyptian  Thebea.*  ] 
i  llie  Libyan,  or  Weatem  ) 
>     part  of  Thebea.  j 

Hermonthis 

LatopoUa       

ApoUinopolla  Magna  ..     .. 
Omboa 


Modem  Name. 


Mltrahenny. 

Medeenet  el  Fy6aiiL 

Anisieh. 
Bchneaa. 
ElKaya. 
Oahmoonfiyn. 

CShekh  Abtfdeh.or 
(Inalue. 

Sio6t. 

Shodb. 

Qow  (Kow)  el  Kebeir. 

Itfoo. 

Ekhmim,  or  AkhmeeiD-  ^ 

Mensh^gh. 

How. 

Dendera. 

Kofi,  or  Kebt. 

Kaniak,aad 

Lnxor. 

Kooma. 

Enn^nt. 
£8n«. 
Edfoo. 
KOm-Ombo. 
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numerous,  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand.    None  of  them  ever 
practises  a  trade,  but  eJl  are  given  wholly  to  war. 

166.  The  cantons  of  the  Calasirians  are  different — ^they  include 
the  following: — The  cantons  of  Thebes,^  Bubastis,^  Aphthis,' 
Tanis,^  Mendes,  Sebennytus,  Athribis,  Pharbaethus,  Thmuis, 
Onuphis,  Anysis,  and  Myecphoris  ^ — this  last  canton  consists  of 
an  island  which  lies  over  against  the  town  of  Bubastis.  The 
Calasirians,  when  at  their  greatest  number,  have  amounted  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.    Like  the  Hermotybians,  they 


*  It  is  singular  that  only  two  nomes  years  after  Hebron,  where  Sarah  died 
of  Upper  Egypt  are  here  mentioned,  (Oen.  zxiii.  2;  Num.  xiii.  22).  In  "the 
Thebes  and  Chemmis.  But  as  Herodo-  field  of  Zoan  "  the  miracles  of  Moses 
tua  has  mentioned  so  few  of  the  nomes,  are  said  to  have  been  performed  (Ps. 
it  is  more  probable  that  he  has  over-  Izxviii.  12);  and  its  present  desolation 
looked  some,  than  that  no  soldiers  shows  how  completely  the  prophecies 
beloni^ed  to  any  in  Upper  Egypt  but  against  it  have  been  fulfilled.  (Ezek. 
the  Theban  and  Chemmite.  The  largest  zxx.  14;  Isa.  xix.  11;  xxx.  4). — [G.W.] 
force  was  necessarily  quartered  in  tliese  ^  See  note  ^  on  Mendes,  ch.  42.  Se- 
nortbem  nomes,  being  wanted  for  de-  bennytus,  the  modem  Semenood,  has  no 
fence  against  the  enemy  from  the  east-  remains,  except  a  few  sculptured  stones, 
vard:  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  on  one  of  which  are  the  name  and  figure 
were  nearly  all  raised  there.  Besides  of  the  Qod.  (See  note  ^  on  ch.  43.) 
the  nome  of  Thebes  on  the  east,  was  They  are  of  the  late  time  of  Alexander, 
the  Psthyritic  on  the  opposite  bank,  the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
which  contained  *'  the  Libyan  suburb "  whose  name  Ptolemy  Lagus  was  then 
of  Thebes,  or  the  **  Memnoneia."  (See  Qovemor  of  Egypt.  Semenood  stands 
Dr.  Toung,  Disc.  Eg.  Lit.,  p.  66.)  It  on  the  west  bank  of  the  modern  Dami- 
WBS  called  Pa-Athor,  *'  belonging  to  etta  branch.  Athribis,  now  Benha^i- 
Athor"  (Venus),  who  presided  over  the  Assai,  from  its  **  honey,"  is  marked  by 
West.  The  Theban  and  Chemmite  may  its  mounds,  still  calleid  Atreeb.  The 
have  been  the  two  that  furnished  the  town  was  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  E. 
troops  of  the  Ethiopian  frontier,  and  of  and  W.,  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  N. 
the  garrisons  in  Upper  Egypt.  Accord-  and  S.  It  is  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  old 
ing  to  Herodotus  the  whole  force  was  Sebennytic  (and  modern  Damietta) 
410,000  men.  Diodorus  (i.  54)  makes  branch.  Pharb»thus,  now  ffarbayt  (the 
it  amount,  in  the  time  of  Sesostris,  to  same  as  the  old  name  without  the 
tiOO,000  foot,  24,000  horse,  and  27  article  P.),  is  between  12  and  iU  miles 
chariots;  but  he  probably  included  in  to  the  N.  of  Bubastis.  It  stood  on  the 
these  the  auxOiaries.— [0.  W.]  Tanitic  branch.    The  site  of  Thmuis  is 

*  See  notes  on  chs.  59,  60,  13S.  marked  by  a  granite  monolith  at  Tel- 
'  The  position  of  this  nome  is  unoer-  Etmai,   boaring  the  name  of  Amasis. 

taiQ.~[0.  W.]  Its  Coptic  name  is  Thmouu    It  btands  a 

^  The  city  of  Tanis  is  the  Zoan  of  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the  Men- 

B^cred  Scripture,  and  the  modem  San  desian  branch.     Onuphis  is  supposed  to 

or  Zan,  —  the    Qami    (or    Djami)    or  have  stood  in  the  Sebennytic  branch,  & 

Athennes,  of  the  Copts.     It  has  exten-  little  below  its  union  with  the  Phat- 

«ve  mounds,  and  remains  of  a  small  metic  channel,  and  a  little  to  the  W. 

temple   of   the    time  of  Remeses  the  of  Anysis,    probably  at    the    modem 

^nat,  remarkable  from  its  having  at  Banoob,     Anysis   may  be  Iseum,  now 

l«aat  ten,  if  not  twelve  obelisks.    The  Bebayt  (see  note  *  on  ch.  61),  about  C 

i^^e  pf  Osirtasen  III.  found  there  (see  miles  below  Sebennytus ;  and  the  name 

liurton's  Excerpta,  pi.  38,  39, 40)  shows  is  probably  di-ii-LBi,    "  house  (city)  of 

that  an  older   temple    once   stood  at  IsIb."    Myecphoris  was  an  island  be- 

Taiiis:  and  the  great  antiquity  of  Tanis  tween  the  Tanitic  and  Pelusiac  branches. 

is  also  shown  by  its  existing  in  the  time  See  M.  Eg.  W.,  vol.  i.  pp.  399-452.—. 

of  Abraham,  and  being  founded  seven  [Q.W.] 
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are  forbidden  to  pursue  any  trade,  and  devote  themeelyes  entirely 
to  warlike  exercises,  the  son  following  the  father's  calling. 

167.  Whether  the  Greeks  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  their 
notions  about  trade,  like  so  many  others,  I  cannot  say  for  certaut' 
I  have  remarked  that  the  Thracians,  the  Scyths,  the  Persians, 
the  Lydians,  and  almost  all  other  barbarians,  hold  the  citizens 
who  practise  trades,  and  their  children,  in  less  repute  than  the 
rest,  while  they  esteem  as  noble  those  who  keep  aloof  from 
handicrafts,  and  especially  honour  such  as  are  given  wholly  to 
war.  These  ideas  prevail  throughout  the  whole  of  Greece,  par- 
ticularly among  the  Lacedaemonians.  Corinth  is  the  place 
where  mechanics  are  least  despised.^ 

168.  The  warrior  class  in  Egypt  had  certain  special  privileges 
in  which  none  of  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians  participated,  except 
the  priests.  In  the  first  place  each  man  had  twelve  arurce^  of 
land  assigned  him  free  from  tax.  (The  arura  is  a  square  of  a 
hundred  Egyptian  cubits,  the  Egyptian  cubit  being  of  the  same 
length  as  the  Samian.')  All  the  warriors  enjoyed  this  privilege 
together ;  but  there  were  other  advantages  which  came  to  each 


*  These  notions  were  not  necessarily  position   of  its  bronze,  which  was  re> 

borrowed  by  one  people  from  another,  garded  as  better  suited  for  works  of  art 

being  very  general  in  a  certain  state  of  than  any  other,  and  which  under  the 

society. — [G.  W.]  name  of  JSb  Corinthiacum  was   cele- 

7  It  is  curious  to  find  this  trait  in  a  brated  throughout  the  world.     (Plin. 

Dorian   state.     But    the   situation    of  H.  N.  zxxiv.  3.) 
Corinth  led  so  naturally  to  extensive        *  The  arura,  according  to  Herodotm 

trade,  and  thence  to  that  splendour  and  and  HorapoUo,  was  a  square  of  10) 

magnificence    of  living    by  which  the  cubits,   and    contained    10,000    square 

useful   and   ornamental  arts   are  most  cubits,  about   22,500   square  feet     It 

encouraged,   that,   in    spite  of   Dorian  was  a  little  more  than  uiree-fourths  of 

pride  and  exclusiveness,  the  mechanic's  an  English  acre ;  and  was  only  a  land 

occupation  came  soon  to  be  regarded  measure.     The   12   arune  were  about 

with  a  good  deal  of  favour.    As  early  nine  English  acres.    Diodorus  says  the 

as  the  time  of  Cypselus  elaborate  works  land  of  Egypt  had    been   divided  by 

of  art  proceeded  from  the  Corinthian  Sesostris  into  three  parts,  one  of  which 

workshops,  as    the    golden    statue    of  was  assigned  to  the  military  class,  in 

Jupiter  at  Olympia  fPaus.  v.  iL  §  4),  order  that  they  might  be  more  ready 

and  the  plane-tree  in  the  Corinthian  to  undergo  the  hazards  of  war,  when 

treasury  at  Delphi  (Plut.  Sept.  Sap.  21).  the^  had  property  in  the  country  for 

Afterwards,    under  Periander,  art  was  which  they  fought.    This  answered  well 

still  more  encouraged,  and  the  offerings  at  first,  but  in  time  the  soldiers  became 

of  the   CypselidflQ    at    various   shrines  more  fond  of  their  property  than  of 

were  such  as  to  bear  a  comparison  with  glory,    and    another    occupation   took 

the  works  of  Polycrates  at  Samos  and  away  the  taste  for  war,  as  was  the  case 

of  the   Pisistratidfe  at  Athens.      (Ar.  with    the    Janissaries     of    Turkey.^ 

Pol.  V.  9.    Comp.  Eph.  Fr.   106,  and  [G.W.] 

Theophr.  ap.  Phot,  in  Kw^t\t9&y  ityd-        *  On  the  Bgyptian  cubit,  see  App. 

Oiifiu,)    A  little  later  a  Corinthian  ar-  ch.  iv.  ad  fin.    It  seems  to  have  been 

chitect  rebuilt  the  temple  .at  Delphi,  rather  more  than  20  j  English  inches. 

(  Pausan.  X.  v.  ad  fin.^    fWlly,  Corinth  The    ordinary   Oreek    cubit    was    18  j 

became  noted  for   tne  peou&ar    com-  inches. — [Q.  w.] 
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in  rotation,  the  same  man  never  obtaining  them  twice.  A  thou- 
sand Calasirians^  and  the  same  number  of  Hermotybians,  formed 
in  alternate  years  the  body-guard  of  the  king ;  and  during  their 
year  of  service  these  persons,  besides  their  aruroe^  received  a 
daily  portion  of  meat  and  drink,  consisting  of  five  pounds  of 
baked  bread,  two  pounds  of  beef,  and  four  cups  of  wine.^ 

169.  When  Apries,  at  the  head'  of  his  mercenaries,'  and 
Amasis,  in  command  of  the  whole  native  force  of  the  Egyptians, 
encomitered  one  another  near  the  city  of  Momemphis,^  an  en- 
gagement presently  took  place.  The  foreign  troops  fought 
bravely,  but  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  in  which  they  fell 
Tery  far  short  of  their  adversaries.  It  is  said  that  Apries  be- 
lieved that  there  was  not  a  god  who  could  cast  him  down  from 
his  eminence,^  so  firmly  did  he  think  that  he  had  established 
himeelf  in  his  kingdom.  But  at  this  time  the  battle  went  against 
him;  and,  his  army  being  worsted,  he  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  and  was  brought  back  a  prisoner  to  Sais,^  where  he  was 


^  These  2000  spearmen,  selected  by  battlements  in  the  form  of  Egyptian 

turns  ^m  the  ai*my,  aa  a  body-guard,  shielda,  as  a  breastwork  to  the  spacious 

had  daily  rations  of  5  min»  (6  lbs.  8  oz.  rampart,  which  was  ascended  by  broad 

14  dwt.  6gr8.)  of  bread,  2  of  beef  (2  lbs.  inclined  planes  \  and  the  temples  had 

)i  oz.  5  dwt.  17  grs.),  and  4  arusters,  or  a  usually  a  separate  enclosure  within  this 

little  more  than  2  pints  of  wine,  during  general  circuit.     In  their  regular  for- 

their  annual  service.    The  mina  seems  tresses  the  outer  walls  were  strength- 

to  have  been  16i)  oz.;  the  talent  about  ened  with  square  towers  at  intervals; 

80  lbs.  Troy.   The  mina  in  hieroglyphics  and  parallel  to  the  outer  w^alls  was  a 

is  called  mmif  or  mna ;  in  Coptic,  emfia,  or  lower  one  of  circumvallation,   distant 

mm;  and  the  talent  ^tiuAar.   See  P.  A.  about  twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  the  object 

Kg.  W.,  vol.  ii.  p.  259.— [G.W.]  of  which   was  to  prevent  the  enemy 

*  See  note  *  on  ch.  163,  and  note  ^  on  bringing  his  battering  rams,  or  other 

eh.  152.  engines  directly  against  the  main  walls, 

'  See  note  *  on  ch.  163.  before  he  had  thrown  down  this  ad- 

^  This    was    probably    after    having  vanced  one;  which,  when  the  place  was 

obliged  the  Babylonians  to  retire  from  siirrounded   by  a  ditch,  stood  in  the 

before  Jerusalem    (see   note  ^  on  ch.  middle  of  it,  and  served  as  a  tenaille 

IHl);  for  before  the  end  of  his  reign  and  ravelin.    In  lai^ger  fortifications  the 

the  return   of  Nebuchadnezzar    must  ditch  had  both  a  scarp  and  counter- 

haTe  convinced    him  of   his    enemy's  scarp,  and  even  a  regular  glacis  (as  at 

power.    His  pride  is  noticed  in  Ezek.  Semneh) ;  and  the  low  wall  in  the  ditch 

uiz. 3,  8,  9.    See  note*  on  ch.  177. —  was    of  stone,  as    at    Contra    Pselcis. 

'-{O.  W.j  There  was  also  a  wall  running  out  at 

**  This  was  the  royal  residence  of  this  right  angles  from  (and  of  equal  height 

26th  Saite    dynasty ;    and  the    sacred  with)  the  main  wall,  which  crossed  the 

temenos,  or  enclosure,  containing  the  ditch,  for  the  purpose  of  raking  it,  by 

temple  and  the  lake,  was  surrounded  what  we  should  call  a  "flanking  fire.' 

b/  massive  waUs  of  crude  brick.    Some  There  was  one  main  gate,  between  two 

bouses  also  stood  within  it,  but  the  towers;  and  on  the  river  side  was  a 

town  itself  was  outside  the  walls.    It  water-gate,  protected  by  a  covertway. 

vu  the  custom  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  This  was  a  regular  system  of  fortifica- 

<vly  periods  to  enelese  their  garrison  tion;  but  afber  the  accession  of  the  18th 

towns  with  strong  crude  brick  walls,  dynasty  these  fortresses  appear  to  have 

geoerally  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  been  seldom  built ;  and  the  lofty  stone 

^hick,  and  fifty  feet  high,  crowned  with  towers  of  the  Propylsea  being  added  to 
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lodged  in  what  had  been  his  own  house,  but  was  now  the  palace 
of  Amasis.  Amasis  treated  him  with  kindness,^  and  kept  him 
in  the  palace  for  a  while ;  but  finding  his  conduct  blamed  by 
the  Eg}rptians,  who  charged  him  with  acting  unjustly  in  pre- 
serving a  man  who  had  shown  himself  so  bitter  an  enemy  both 
to  them  and  him,  he  gave  Apries  over  into  the  hands  of  his 
former  subjects,  to  deal  with  as  they  chose.  Then  the  Egyp- 
tians took  him  and  strangled  him,  but  having  so  done  they 
buried  him  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers.  This  tomb  is  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  very  near  the  sanctuary,  on  the  left  hand  as 
one  enters.  The  Saites  buried  all  the  kings  who  belonged  to 
their  canton  inside  this  temple ;  and  thus  it  even  contains  the 
tomb  of  Amasis,  as  well  as  that  of  Apries  and  his  family.  The 
latter  is  not  so  close  to  the  sanctuary  as  the  former,  but  still  it 
is  within  the  temple.  It  stands  in  the  court,  and  is  a  spacions 
cloister,  built  of  stone,  and  adorned  with  pillars  carved  so  as  to 
resemble  palm-trees,'^  and  with  other  sumptuous  ornaments. 
Within  the  cloister  is  a  chamber  with  folding  doors,  behind 
which  lies  the  sepulchre  of  the  king. 

170.  Here  too,  in  this  same  precinct  of  Minerva  at  Sais,  is  the 
burial-place  of  one  whom  I  think  it  not  right  to  mention  in  such 
a  connexion.^  It  stands  behind  the  temple,  against  the  back- 
wall,  which  it  entirely  covers.     There  are  also  some  large  stone 


the  tomploB  beoame  detached  forts  in  Apis  steUs,  disproye  this. — [Q.  W.] 

each  city,  aad  an  asylum  for  what  was  7  They  are  common  in  Egyptian  tem- 

most  precious,  the  sacred  things,  the  pies,  particularly  in  the  Delta,  where 

persons  of  the  king  and  priests,  and  the  they  are  often  of  granite,  as  at  BubastU, 

treasury,  as  well  as  a  protection  against  and  Tanis.     The  date-palm  was  not,  as 

foreign  and  domestic  foes.    (See  Aristot.  Dr.   Pickering  thinks    (p.   373),  intro- 

PoUt.  iv.   11.)    Even  Thebes  had  no  duced  into  Egypt  in  the  Hyksos  period, 

wall  of  circuit ;   its  himdred  gates  (a  being  represented  on  the  tombs  aboat 

weakness  in  a  wall)  were  those  of  the  the  Pyramids  of  the  4th  dynasty,  where 

numerous  courts  of  its  temples;   and  rafters  for  rooms   are  ahown  to  have 

though  the  fortresses  of  Pelusium,  and  been  already  made  of  it,  as  at  the  pre- 

other  strongholds  of  the  frontiers,  still  sent  day.      The  palm-branch  was  also 

continued    to    be    used,    towns    were  the  emblem  of  "years"  in  the  oldest 

seldom  enclosed  by  a  wall,  except  smaU  dates.      Its    not    being    indicated  at 

ones  on  a  pass,  or  in  some  commanding  periods  of  which  no  records  remain  is 

position.    See  a  letter  in  the  Transac-  no  proof  of  its  not  being  known  in 

tions  of  the  Society  of  Literature,  vol.  Africa  then,   or  long  before;  negative 

iv.,  new  series,  on  the  level  of  the  Nile  inferences  are  very  doubtful ;  and  the 

and  Egyptian  fortification. — [O.W.]  evidence  of  a  plant,  or  an  animal,  being 

*  It  has  been  thought  that  Apries  found  in  ancient  Egjrpt  is  frequently 

may  have  continued  to  be  nominally  derived  from  the  accidental  preeerva- 

king,  until  Amasis  had  sufficiently  estab-  tion  of  a  single  monument.     See  Dr. 

lished  his  power   and    reconciled  the  Pickering's  valuable  work,  the  Races  of 

Egyptians  to  his  usurpation ;  and  the  Man,  p.  386,  seq, — [G.  W.] 

latter  years  of  his  reign  may  have  been  ^  This  was  Osiris,  in  honour  of  whom 

included  in  **  the  44  years  of  Amasis ; "  many  ceremonies  were    performed  at 

but  the  shortness  of  that  period,  and  the  Sals,  as  in  some  other  towns. — [G.  W.] 
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obelisks  in  the  enclosure,  and  there  is  a  lake*  near  theni» 
adorned  with  an  edging  of  stone.  In  form  it  is  circular,  and 
in  size,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  about  equal  to  the  lake  in  Delos 
called  "  the  Hoop."  ^ 

171.  On  this  lake  it  is  that  the  Egyptians  represent  by  night 
his  sufferings^  whose  name  I  refrain  from  mentioning,  and  this 

'  TbiB  lake  stiU  remains  at  Sato,  the  its    banks.      Larcher    (note    ad    loo.) 

modem  Sa-el-Hagar^  **  Sa  of  the  stone;**  shows  satisfactorily  that  it  was  situated 

the   ancient   name    being   Ssa.      (See  within  the  sacred  enclosure;   and  de- 

above,  note  '  on  ch.  62.)     The  stone  cides  with  good  reason  in  favour  of  its 

casing,  which  always  lined  the  sides  of  identity  with  the  oval  basin  discovered 

these  sacred  lakes  (and  which  may  be  by  Messrs.  Spon  and  Wheeler  in  1675, 

seen  at  Thebes,  Hermonthes,  and  other  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  their 

places),  is  entirely  gone ;  but  the  extent  Travels    (vol.  i.    p.   85,    French   Tr.). 

of  the  main  enclosure,  which  included  The  dimensions,  which  do  not  seem  to 

within  it  the  lake  and  temple,  is  very  have    been    accurately   measure<l,    are 

evident;  and  the  massive  crude  brick  reckoned  at  300  paces  (1500  feet)  by 

walls  are  standing  to  a  great  height.  200  (1000  feet).    It  was  thus  an  oval, 

They   are   about    seventy   feet    thick,  like  the  lake  at  Sais,  and  not  very  differ- 

and  have  layers  of  re^ds  and  rushes  at  ent  in  its  dimensions, 

intervals,  to  serve    as    binders.      The  '  The  Egyptians  and  the  Syrians  had 

lake  is  stiU  supplied  by  a  canal  from  each  the  myth  of  a  dying  Gk>d;   but 

the  river.     Some  ruined  houses  stand  they  selected  a  different  phaenomenon 

on  a  ground  within  the  enclosure  (at  for  its  basis;  the  former  the  Nile,  the 

B  D)  near  the  lake,   perhaps   on    the  Syrians,  the  aspect  of  nature,  or,  as 

rite  of  the  palace,  but  of  a  much  later  Macrobius  shows   (Saturn,  i.   26),  the 

time  than  Amasis.     Many  have  been  sun  ;    which,  during  one  part  of  the 

bomt.    Their  lofty  walls  in  one  part  year  manifesting   its  vivifying    effects 

have  obtained  the  name  of  £1  Kala,  on  the  earth's  surface,  seemed  to  die 

"  the  Citadel."    It  is  difficult  to  ascer-  on  the  i^proach  of  winter;  and  hence 

tain  the   position    of   the    temple    of  the   notion   of  a  Qod  who  was    both 

Minerva,   as   no    ruins    remain    above  mortal  and  immortal.    In  the  religion 

ground,  and  you  come  to  water  a  very  of  Oreece  we  trace  this  more  obscurely; 

short  ¥ray  below  the  surface ;  the  Nile  but  the  Cretans  believed  that  Jupiter 

being  of  higher  level   than  in  former  had  died,  and  even  showed  his  tomb 

times.     It  stood  within  a   **Umeno8/'  (Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  3),  which  made  Calli- 

or  inner  sacred  enclosure  near  the  lake,  machus,  taking  it  literally,  revile  the 

probably  about  b  in  the  plan.    At  a  Cretans '*  as  Uars:" 

may  have  been  the  royal  tombs.    Other  j^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^     ^.^ 

tombs  «e  m  the  mounds  outside  near  ^^^  ir,.cHia^,  ai>  r  oO  Wm,  .W.  yap  «u*', 

the  modem  village,  at  p,  and  at  Qbe-  »         f-r      » 

yoDd  the   canal    to    the  westward,   is  — an  epithet  quoted  by  St.  Paul  from 

ttK}ther  burial-place,  of  private  indivi-  Epimenides.     (Epistle  to  Titus  i.  12.) 

duals.    The  lake  is  no  longer,  if  it  ever  This  belief  was  perhaps  borrowed  from 

Was,  "round,**  but  oblong,  measuring  Egypt  or  from  Syria;   for  the  Greeks 

nearly  2000  feet  by  750.     (See   plan  derided  the  notion  of  a  God  dying; 

opposite). — [G.  W.]  whence  the  remark  of  Xenophanes  and 

'  The    Delian    Like   was    a   famous  others  to  the  Egyptians,  "  If  ye  believe 

feature  of  the  great  temple  or  sacred  them  to  be  Gods,  why  do  ye  weep  fftr 

BDcloaure   of   Apollo,   which  was    the  them;   if  they  deserve  your  lamenta- 

chief  glory  of  that  island.     It  is  cele-  tions,  why  repute  them  to  be  Gods!** 

brated  by  the  ancient  poet  Theognis  (Plut.  de  Is.  71.)    They,  on  the  other 

(B.a  548)  under  the  same  appellation  hand,  committed  the  error  of  making 

(TpexMiS^s)  assigned  it  by  Herodotus  men  into  Gods,  and,  misunderstanding 

(Theogn.  7);  and  is  twice  mentioned,  the  allegorical  views  of  the  Egyptians 

OQoe  as   rpox^cff'va    (Hymn,    ad  Del.  and  others,  ran  into  the  grossest  errors 

^i),  and  once  as  wcpiirx^t  (Hymn,  ad  respecting  those  deities  they  adopted. 

ApoU.  59),    by   Callimaohus.     Apollo  In  Crete  again,  Apollo's  grief  for  Atym- 

vaaiapposed  to  have  been  bom  upon  nius   was    commemorated    "*Air^AA.a0v 
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representation  they  call  their  Mysteiies.'  I  knov  well  the  whole 
course  of  the  proceedings  in  these  ceremonies,*  but  they  shall 

Baxpixii'i'  tpaTtfir  'At6nnor,"  U  that  divioe  hoDotm.  (See  At.  Eg.  W.,  p. 
of  VeiiDB  for  Adonis  in  Syii&,  where  124  to  12T.)  Tilt  then  lin,  "  the  gnat 
the  women  sitting  knd  veeping  for  serpent,"  or  Aphophis  "  the  g^t." 
TammOz  (TamODEl,  and  tbe  Jews  weep-  was  dietinct  &oni  Seth,  who  wis  ■ 
ing  in  the  high  plocefl^  when  they  fell  deity,  and  part  of  the  divine  BTBtem, 
off  to  the  idolatry  of  their  ueighbouni  which  recalls  those  words  of  IsBi)di(i1v. 
(Eiek.  viii.  6,  14-,  Jerem.  iii.  21],  T),  "  I  form  the  light,  and  cnate  dark- 
show  the  general  ouitom  of  the  Syrians,  ness;  1  moke  peace,  and  creal«  evil  ;  I 
The  wuiliog  of  the  orthodox  Jevs,  the  Lord  do  theaathinga;"  and  is  Amoa 
though  not  unuaual,  wee  of  a  diffsraat  (iii.  6),  "  shall  there  bti  evil  in  a  ci^, 
kind  (Numb.  zxr.  6),  and  was  pei^  and  the  Lord  bath  not  (tone  itr  In  like 
mitted  except  on  feativalB.  (Joaeph.  xi.  manner  the  mythology  of  India  admitted 
55.)  The  lameDtations  of  the  iD^^-  the  creator  and  deatroyer  aa  duracten 
tian*  led  to  the  remark  of  Apuleius :  of  the  divine  Being.  Seth  waa  even 
"  .£gyptiomiD  Duminum  fana  plena  caJIed  Baal-Seth,  and  made  the  Qod  of 
plangoribus,  Oneoa  plerumque  cboreil."  their  enemiea  also,  which  was  from  war 
— [G,  W.]  being  an  evil,  as  peace  in  the  aboie 

'  The  euflcringa  and  death  of  Oairia    verse  is  equivalent  to  good ;   and  in 
were  the  great  mystery  of  the  E^yp-    (Baal)  Zephon  we  may  perhaps  trace 
tian  religioD  ;    and  aome  traces  of  it    the  name   of  Typhon.      In   the   same 
are  perceptible  among  other  people  of    sense  the  Egyptmns  represented  Seth 
antiquity.    Hie  being  the  divme  good-    teaching  a  Pharaoh  the  use  of  the  bow 
neas,  and  the  abetnct  idea  of  "  good,"     and  other  weapons  of  deatnictiDn  which 
his  manifestation  upon  earth   (like   an    ware  productmi  of  evil.     Sin,  the  giant 
Indian  Qod).  his  death,  and  resurrec-     Aphophis,  as  "  the  great  aarpent,"  often 
tioD,  and  hu  office  aa  Judge  of  the  dead     with  a  human  head,  being  represented 
in  a  future  state,  look  like  the  early    pierced  by  the  spear  of  Horns,  or  of 
revelation  of  a  future  manifestatiou  of    Atmoo  (as  Be  the  "  Smi "),  recalls  the 
the  deity  converted  into  a  mythological    war  of  the  goda  and  ginnts,  and  the 
fable  ;  and  ai-e  not  lees  remarkable  than    fable  of  Apollo  (or  the  nun  i         ^ 
that    notion    of    the    Egyptians    men-    and  the  Python.     Camp,  the      v. 
tioned    by    Plutarch    (in    Vit.    Numa^),     serpent    alain    by    Vishnoo.    M""- 
that  a  woman  might   conceive  by  the     (See   note    on    Book   iv.  ch.      K^Z> 
approach    of  some    divine    spirit.       Aa     ISl.)      Osiris   may   be    said 
(iiris   signified    "good,"    Typhon    (or    rather  to  have  presided  over 
rather  Seth)  was  "evil ;"  and  the  re-    the  judgment  of  the  dead, 
markable  notion  of  good  and  evil  being    than  to  have  judged  them; 
brothers  is  abundantly   illustrated   in    he  gave  admission,  to  those 
the  earl;  sculptures;   nor  waa  it  till    who  were  found  worthy,  to 
a    change   was    made,   apparently    by    the  abode  of  happineaa.    He      p  g 
fotfligneiB  from   Asia,    who    held    the    was  not  the  avenging  deity;     f\/i/u 
doctriue   of   the  two   principles,   that    he  did  not  punish,  nor  could    iJ/VVj 
evil  became  confounded  with  sin,  when    he  show  mercy,  or  subvert 
the  brother  of  Oeiris  no  longer  reotived    the  judgment  pronounced.     It  wis  a 
simple  question  of  fact. 
If  wicktul  they  were  d»- 
tined  to  sufler  pniush- 
ment.    A  man's  action 
were    balanced   in  tbe 
scales  against  justice  or 
truth,    and,    if    foond 
wanting    he    was    ei' 
eluded  from  future  hap- 
piness.    Thus,   though 
the  Egyptians  are  uid 
to  believe  the  goda  wen 
capable    of    indueDciog 
destiny  [Euseb.  Pr.  Ev. 
-   iii.  4),  it  ia  erideot  tlut 
Ko.  L  Oairia  (like   the  Greek 


t. 
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not  paas  my  lipe.    So  too,  with  regard  to  the  mysteries  of  Ceres, 


^i 


Zea)  ms  boiiDd  by  it  ;  and  the  wicked  by  the  Oreeka  to  be  connected  with 
wen  punished,  not  because  be  rejected  tbe  lun;  but  it  was  Dot  bo  viewed  in 
early  time*  by  the  Bgyptioni ;  and 
this  tna  nther  on  Aiiiatjc  noUon, 
■nd  on  infltAncfl  of  the  uBual  ada^ 
tatioD  of  deities  to  each  other  in 
different  mythologiee.  Least  of 
til  was  he  thought  to  be  ■  man 
deified ;  and  a*  Plutarch  says  (de 
laid.  8.  II',  SO),  "we  are  not  to 
Buppooe  the  adventures  related  of 
him  were  actually  true,  or  ever 
happened  in  fact;"  and  the  real 
meomng  of  them  whb  conftDsd  to 
those  initiated  into  tbe  higher  mys- 
teries. (See  foregoing  d.)  The 
death  of  Adonis,  and  of  Bacchus,  and 
the  story  of  Osiris  being  enticed  by 

^^^= — — -  Typhon  to  get  into  a  chest,  which 

Kg.  II.  floated  dawn  the  river,  and  was  oon- 

Teyed  to  "Byblus  in  Phcenicia," 
tbem,  but  because  they  aere  wicked.  showsacIosaconneiionbetweeQdifi'erent 
Etch  moo's  coDBcienccreleued  from  the  religious;  and  the  rites  of  Adoois- 
■infill  body,  was  hisownjudge;  and  self-  were  performed  in  the  temple  of  Venui 
condemnation  hereafter  followed  up  the  at  that  place.  (Lucian,  de  Dei  Syr.) 
7i**i  and  maxi'"  atavrir  enjoined  on  leig  having  found  the  chest,  brought 
esrth.  Thoth.  therefore  (or  that  part  it  back  by  aaa  to  Egypt,  and  concealed 
of  tlie  divine  nature  called  intellect  and  it  till  she  could  meet  her  bod  Horus. 
conariMice),  weighed  and  condemned  i  In  the  mean  time  Typhon  discoVered 
ud  Horns  (who  hod  been  left  on  eartli  it,  and  having  cut  up  the  body'  into 
to  follow  out  the  conquests  of  bis  father  fourteen  pieces,  distributed  them  over 
Osirit  afier  he  had  returned  to  heaven)  different  parts  of  the  couotry.  She 
Dshered  in  the  just  to  the  divine  pre-  then  went  in  a  boat  made  of  papyrus 
sence.— [Q,  W.]  rushee  in  quest  of  the  scattered  mem- 

*  These  mysteries  of  Osiris,  Hero-  bers,  and  having  found  them,  buried 
dotos  says,  were  introduced  into  Greece  them  in  various  places,  wbiob  accounts 
by  the  daughters  of  Danaua.  (See  for  the  many  burial-places  of  Osiris, 
note  *  on  ch.  91,  note  '  on  ch.  107.  as  her  adventures  by  water  do  for  the 
note'on  ch.  182,  and  Book  vi.  n.  ch.  repreaeutations  on  the  lakeof  Sais.  The 
53.1  Tbe  fables  of  antiquity  had  gene-  portion  of  the  mysteries  imparted  to 
nllyseverol  meanings;  they  were  either  strangers,  as  to  Herodotus,  Plutarch, 
historical,  physical,  or  religious.  The  and  others,  and  even  to  Pytbogoraa. 
lees  instructed  were  led  to  believe  was  limited;  and  the  more  important 
Gains  represented  some  natural  pheno-  secrets  were  cot  even  revealed  to  all 
inenon;  as  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  "  the  priests,  but  to  tioso  only  who 
which  disappearing  again,  oud  losing  were  the  most  approved."  (Clemai. 
its  Hffivta  in   iho  usi.   wBS   construed    Strom,  v.  7,  p.  670.) 

and  death  of  the        Of   the    resemblance   of  the  Indian 

/phon;   and   tbe    Rama,    hia   army   of  Satyrs,    and   bis 

I  body  having  been  carried    conqueat  of  India,   see   Sir  W.  Jones, 


deity,  deatroyed  by  Typhon;  and  tbe  Rama,  hia  army  of  Satyrs,  and  bis 
'  '  ■  '  '  having  been  carried  conqueat  of  India,  see  Sir  W.  Jones, 
t  of  the  bead  which  vol.  i.  p.  282.  In  the  Vedaa  (written 
went  annually  from  Egypt  to  tbst  place,  before  the  later  notions  about  trans- 
swimming  on  the  ua  (Lucian,  de  De&  migration  of  the  soul)  is  a  deity  called 
Syrilj  for  seven  days,  were  the  allegory  Ysjna,  who  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
of  ths  water  of  the  Nile  carried  by  the  to  Osiris,  being  tbe  ruler  of  the  dead, 
a  the  Syrian  eoaat;  though  who  gives  a  place  of  happiness  hsreafter 
(i.  12)  says  they  lamented  to  the  souls  of  good  men.  The  analogy 
iiis.  "  when  the  Nile  began  to  rise."  ia  mads  more  striking  by  his  having 
la  labulous  history  was  also  thought  lived  on  earth  with  his  sister  and  wife 
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which  the  Greeks  tenn  "the  Thesmophoria," *  I  know  them, 
but  I  shall  not  mention  them,  except  so  far  as  may  be  done 
without  impiety.  The  daughters  of  Danaus  brought  these  rites 
from  Egypt,  and  taught  them  to  the  Pelasgic  women  of  the 
Peloponnese.  Afterwards,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula 
were  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Dorians,  the  rites  perished. 
Only  in  Arcadia,  where  the  natives  remained  and  were  not  com- 
pelled to  migrate,*  their  observance  continued. 

172.  After  Apries  had  been  put  to  death  in  the  way  that  I 
have  described  above,  Amasis  reigned  over  Egypt  He  belonged 
to  the  canton  of  Sais,  being  a  native  of  the  town  called  Siouph.' 
At  first  his  subjects  looked  down  on  him  and  held  him  in 
small  esteem,  because  he  had  been  a  mere  private  person,  and 
of  a  house  of  no  great  distinction ;  but  after  a  time  Apries  suc- 
ceeded in  reconciling  them  to  his  rule,  not  by  severity,  but  by 
cleverness.  Among  his  other  splendour  he  had  a  golden  foot- 
pan,  in  which  his  gnosis  and  himself  were  wont  upon  occasion 
to  wash  their  feet.  This  vessel  he  caused  to  be  broken  in  pieces, 
and  made  of  the  gold  an  image  of  one  of  the  gods,  which  he  set 
up  in  the  most  public  place  in  the  whole  city ;  upon  which  the 
Egyptians  flocked  to  the  image,  and  worshipped  it  with  the 
utnu)st  reverence.  Amasis,  finding  this  was  so,  called  an  assem- 
bly, and  opened  the  matter  to  them,  explaining  how  the  image 
had  been  made  of  the  foot-pan,  wherein  they  had  been  wont 
formerly  to  wash  their  feet  and  to  put  all  manner  of  filth,  yet 
now  it  was  greatly  reverenced.  "  And  truly,"  he  went  on  to 
say,  ^*  it  had  gone  with  him  as  with  the  foot-pan.  If  he  was  a 
private  person  formerly,  yet  now  he  had  come  to  be  their  king. 
And  so  he  bade  them  honour  and  reverence  him."  Such  was 
the  mode  in  which  he  won  over  the  Egyptians,  and  brought  them 
to  be  content  to  do  him  service. 

173.  The  following  was  the  general  habit  of  his  life : — ^From 
early  dawn  to  the  time  when  the  forum  is  wont  to  fill,'  he  sedu- 


Yami  Caa  Osiris  with  Itsis) ;   and  they,  he  was  of  plebeian    origin  ;    but  the 

like  Adam  and  Eve,  were  the  pejnents  of  two  facts  of  his  having   become  King 

the  human  race.     See  Joum.  American  of    Egypt,    and    having    married  tb^ 

Orient.  Soc.,  vol.  iii.  No.  2,  pp.  328,  daughter  of  a  king,  ai^e  against  this 

336. — [Q.  W.]  assertion  ;    and   Diodorus,  with   more 

*  See  note  on  Book  vi.  ch.  16.  reason,  describes  him  as  a  person  of 

'  Compare  viii.  73,  and  note  ad  loc.  consequence,  which  is  confirmed  by  his 

7  This   place    is    supposed    to    have  rank  as  a  general,  and  his  being  a  dis- 

stood  to  the  north  of  Sals,  at  Seffeh,  on  tinguished  member  of  the  military  class. 

the  east  bank  of  the  modem  Rosetta  — [G.  W.] 

branch.    Plato  thinks  Amasis  was  from  *  In  early  times  the  Greeks  divided 

Sais  itself  (in  Tim.) — Herodotus  says  the  day  into  three   parts,   as  in  Hu- 
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lonflly  transacted  all  the  business  that  was  brought  before  him ; 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day  he  drank  and  joked  with  his 
guests,  passing  the  time  in  witty  and,  sometimes,  scarce  seemly 
conversation.  It  grieved  his  friends  that  he  should  thus  demean 
himself,  and  accordingly  some  of  them  chid  him  on  the  subject, 
saying  to  him, — "  Oh !  king,  thou  dost  but  ill  guard  thy  royal 
dignity  whilst  thou  allowest  thyself  in  such  levities.  Thou 
shonldest  sit  in  state  upon  a  stately  throne,  and  busy  thyself  with 
affairs  the  whole  day  long.  So  would  the  Egyptians  feel  that  a 
great  man  rules  them,  and  thou  wouldst  be  better  spoken  of. 
But  now  thou  conductest  thyself  in  no  kingly  fashion."  Amasis 
answered  them  thus : — "  Bowmen  bend  their  bows  when  thev 
,  rah  to  shoot ;  unbrace  them  when  the  shooting  is  over.  Were 
they  kept  always  strung  they  would  break,  and  fail  the  archer 
in  time  of  need.  So  it  is  with  men.  K  they  give*  themselves 
constantly  to  serious  work,  and  never  indulge  awhile  in  pastime 
or  sport,  they  lose  their  senses,  and  become  mad  or  moody. 
Knowing  this,  I  divide  my  life  between  pastime  and  business." 
Thus  he  answered  his  friends. 

174.  It  is  said  that  Amasis,  even  while  he  was  a  private  man, 
had  the  same  tastes  for  drinking  and  jesting,  and  was  averse  to 
engaging  in  any  serious  employment.  He  lived  in  constant 
feasts  and  revelries,  and  whenever  his  means  failed  him,  he 
roamed  about  and  robbed  people.  On  such  occasions  the  persons 
from  whom  he  had  stolen  would  bring  him,  if  he  denied  the 
charge,  before  the  nearest  oracle ;  sometimes  the  oracle  would 
pronounce  him  guilty  of  the  theft,  at  other  times  it  would  acquit 
him.  When  afterwards  he  came  to  be  king,  he  neglected  the 
temples  of  such  gods  as  had  declared  that  he  was  not  a  thief, 
and  neither  contributed  to  their  adornment,  nor  frequented  them 
for  sacrifice ;  since  He  regarded  them  as  utterly  worthless,  and 
their  oracles  as  wholly  false :  but  the  gods  who  had  detected  his 
guilt  he  considered  to  be  true  gods  whose  oracles  did  not  deceive, 
and  these  he  honoured  exceedingly. 


mer,  Iliad,  xxi.  Ill,  ^lit,- 8ct\i},  fi4<roy  have  a  stated  number  of  prayers:  snf>h, 

^luip.    The  division,  according  to  Dio  "morning"  (which  is  also  Subdivided 

ChxTBostomoB  (De  01ori&  Orat.  67  ;  see  into  el  fegr,  *' daybreak,"  answering  to 

also  Jul.  Pollux,  Onom.  i.  68)  was  irput,  the    Greek    tpBpiov,    **  dawn'*)  ;    ddha, 

sanrise,  or  early  mom  ;  vcpl  nKiiOowraw  '^  forenoon;*'    dohr,   "midday;"    asser^ 

hf^p^t  market   time  (Xenoph.  Anab.  "afternoon"    (midway  between    noon 

I'f  or  foronoon,  the  third  hour;  fitff-  and  sunset);   and   mughreb,    "sunset;'* 

T^pifi^    midday ;    ScfXi},   or    rcpl    8c^  after  which  is  the  Esher,  at  one  hour 

Anr,  afternoon,  or  the  ninth  hour;  and  and  a  half  after  sunset,  when  the  last 

ivwipoy  evening,  or  sunset.    These  are  or  fifth  set  of  daily  prayers  is  said. — 

very  like  the  Arabic  divisions  at  the  [Q.  W.] 
present  time,  for  each  of  which  they 
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175.  First  of  all,  therefore,  he  built  the  gateway'  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva  at  Sais,  which  is  an  astonishing  work,  far 
surpoBsing  all  other  bnildinge  of  the  same  kind  both  in  extent 
and  height,  and  built  with  stonee  of  rare  size  and  excellency. 
In  the  next  place,  he  presented  to  the  temple  a  number  of  laige 
colossal  etatues,  and  several  prodigious  andro-qihinies,'  besides 


'  Not  a  "  portico,"  u  Larcher  tup-  of  which  kre  probably  conUiSBd  in  tb« 

poses,  but  the  lofty  towen  of  the  Area,  Ksled  bage  b«iow;  and  the  mat  had 

<T  Court  of  Entrance,  which  Eerodntiu  ia  affiled  to  other  omamenta  taltntom 

properly  deecribee  of  grsat  height  sod  the   game  countriea  id    the  inunediile 

aice.     See  note  '  on  ch.  155,  and  wood-  neighbourhood    of    the    NahsraTii,   or 

out  thfire,— [O.  W.l  Mesopotamia,  by  the  aims  of  Sethi,  Ot 

'  The  tuual  epbiDiee  of  the  dromos,  father  of  the  i;reat  Bemetea.  Aootlier 
or  avenue,  leading  to  the  entrance  of  foreign  aphini  haa  the  created  head  of 
the  large  temptea.  Sometimea  kneel-  the  Aaiyrian  "  nitr." 
ing  Fame  were  Bubatituted  for  andro-  One  sphinx  haa  been  found  of  tin 
aphinieg.  aa  at  Kamak,  Qebel  Berkel,  early  time  of  the  6th  dynaaty  (in  tlu 
aod  other  places ;  and  BometinieB  lioaa.  poaaesBion  of  Hr.  Larking,  of  Aleun- 
The  uidrosphinx  had  the  head  of  a  dria),  baTing  the  name  of  King  He- 
man  and  the  body  of  a  lion,  bjtq-  reure ;  and  another  of  the  I2th  dynistj 
boliaing  the  union  of  intellectual  and  (on  a  aoarabEcus  of  the  Louvrs)!  wliicb 
ph>9ical  strength,  and  Clemens  and  at  once  decide  the  prioritjr  <t!  thnc 
Plutarch  say  tlisy  were  placed  before  of  Egypt.  The  great  ephmx  at  the 
the  temples  ai  types  of  the  myiterioua  Pjnmids  ia  of  the  time  of  a  Thothna 
nature  of  the  Deity.  'Strom,  v.  5,  p.  of  the  I8th  dynasty  (note  '  on  ch.  v:' 
(iG4.  and  T,p,  671,  and  Plut.de  la.  e.  9.)  Sometimee  an  androaphini,  iiu(«ail  of 
There  were  alao  the  crioBphinx,  with  the  lion's  paws,  haa  human  handt, 
the  head  of  a  ram;  the  hieracoBphinx,  with  a  vase,  or  csQBSr,  between  them, 
with  that  of  a  hawk ;  and  sometimes  The  winged  sphinx  is  rare  in  Egypt; 
the  paintings  repreBented  an  asp,  or  but  a  few  solitary  inalancea  occur  of  it 
some  other  snake  ( see  woodcut  below,  on  the  monuments  and  on  Bcarabai ; 
N'o.  VII.  Gg.  2),  in  lieu  of  a  head,  ai  well  as  of  the  hawk-headed  n)hini, 
attached  to  the  body  of  a  lion.,  Egyp-  called  aeftr.  which  is  winged  (fig.  1. 
tian  aphinxea  were  not  composed  of  a  There  is  also  a  bbulons  animal  ctlW 
woman  and  a  lion,  tike  those  of  Greece;  atk,  with  the  head  of  a  hawk.  th> 
and  if  au  instance  occurs  of  thin  it  was  body  of  a  lion,  and  the  tul  tenninatis; 
a  mere  caprice,  aod  probably  a  foreign  in  a  lotus  flower  (fi^.  5J  —  a  atrasge 
innovation,  JuBtiSed  by  ita  representing  combination  of  the  birij,  quadruped, 
a  queen,  the  wife  of  King  Horns,  of  the  and  vegetable— as  well  as-  other  lanei. 
It^th  dynasty;  and  they  are  Bometimea  ful  creatures,  one  of  which  has  th( 
seen  in  the  aculptures  that  portray  the  spotted  body  of  a  leopard,  with  a  wingnl 
spoil  taken  from  Asiatic  nations.  One  human  head  on  ita  back  resembling  > 
of  them  forms  the  cover  of  a  vase,  modem  cherub  ;  and  another  is  like  > 
either  of  gold  or  sUTer ;  rings  (or  ore)  gazelle  with  wings  {fig.   I).    There  ii 
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certain  atones  for  the  repaint  of  a  most  eztraordinaiy  aze. 
Some  of  these  he  got  irom  the  quarries  over  against  Memphis, 


tin  tba  BqiiBr«-<nred  qoadniped,  the  and  with  this  new  the  wolptota  of 
cmblea]  of  SeCh  (fig.  4).  The  unioom  tba  Kinereh  obelisk,  and  of  Penepolia 
alw  oceura  in  the  same  earl;  punt-    (Ser  Porter,  i.  PL  35),  who  had  never 


io^    To  this  waa  generally  attached    seen  it,  repreaented  it  under  the  form 

tlu  idea  oE  great  "  atreogth "   (tf umb.    of  a  bull,   their   emblem  of  atre&Kth 

(Cp.  Pauaan.  ii.  31):  but  the  EgroSwi 

unioom,  even  in  the  eurl;  time  of  tiie 

12th  difiuwty,  wot  the  rhinooeroa;  and 
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but  ihe  largert  were  brought  from  Elephantine/  which  is  twenty 
days^  voyage  from  Sals.  Of  all  these  wonderful  mnnnrfl  that 
which  I  most  admire  is  a  chamber  made  of  a  single  stone/  which 
was  quarried  at  Elephantine.  It  took  three  yeais  to  convey  this 
block  from  the  quarry  to  Sals ;  and  in  the  conveyance  were  em- 
ployed no  fewer  than  two  thousand  labourers,  who  were  all  from 
the  class  of  boatmen.  The  length  of  this  chamber  on  the  outside 
is  tw^iity'One  cubits^  its  breadth  fourteen  cubits,  and  its  height 
eight  The  measurements  inside  are  the  following: — ^The 
length,  e^teen  cubits  and  five-sixths;  the  breadth,  tweive 
cubits ;  and  the  height,  five.  It  lies  near  the  entrance  of  the 
temple^  where  it  was  left  in  consequence  of  the  following  cir- 
cumstance : — It  happened  that  the  architect,  just  as  the  stone 
had  reached  the  spot  where  it  now  stands,  heaved  a  sigh,  con- 
sidering the  length  of  time  that  the  removal  had  taken,  and 
feeling  wearied  with  the  heavy  toiL  The  sigh  was  heard  by 
Amasis,  who,  regarding  it  as  an  omen,  would  not  allow  the 
chamber  to  be  moved  forward  any  further.  Some,  however,  say 
that  one  of  the  workmen  engaged  at  the  levers  was  crushed  and 
killed  by  the  mass,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  of  its  being  left 
where  it  now  stands. 

176.  To  the  other  temples  of  much  note  Amaais  also  .made 
magnificent  offerings — at  Memphis,  for  instance,  he  gave  the 
recumbent  colossus  ^  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  which  is 


small  tail  of  that  animal,  of  which  it  Excetpta,  plate  41),   which    meuma 

IB  a  rude  representation.     Over  it  is  21  ft.  9  high,  13  ft.  hroad,  and  11  ft. 

"  ebo/'  a  name  applied  also  to  *'  i^ory,"  7  deep,  and  internally  19  ft.  3,  8  ft.. 

and  to  any  large  beast.     The  winged  and  8  ft.  3.    That  of  Seta,  acoordiog 

Greek  sphinxes,  so  common  on  yasee,  to  Herodotus,  was  31  ft.  6  long,  22  ft. 

are  partly  Egyptian,  partly  Phoenician  broad,  and  12  ft  high,   and,  within, 

in  their  character,  the  recurred  tips  of  28  ft.  3,  18  ft.,  and  7^.     His  lengtk  is 

the  wings  being  eyidently  taken  from  really  the  height,  when  standing  oraet 

those  of  Astarte.    (See  woodcut  No.  4  It  was  not    equal   in  weight  to  the 

in  App.  to  B.  iii.  Essay  i.)  granite  Colossus  of  Remeses  at  Thebei, 

The    Romans    sometimes    gave    to  which  weighed  upwards  of  887  tons, 

sphinxes  the  head  of  a  man,  sometimes  and  it  was  far  inferior  to  the  monoIiUi 

of  a  woman,  with  the  royal  asp  upon  of  Buto,  which  was  taken  firam  tli« 

the  forehead,  in  sculptures  of  late  time,  same  quarries.    See  note  *  on  ch.  165. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  India  a  sphinx  — [0.  W.] 

is  said  to  represent  the  fourth  avatar  of  *  It  was  an  unusual  position  for  an 

Vishnoo,   and  in  Thibet  it   is   called  Egyptian  statue ;  and  this,  as  w^  as 

nara-sinhas,    "  man  -  lion,"    or   merely  the  other  at  Memphis,  and  the  mono- 

sinhas,    "  lion,'*    pronounced    singhasi  lith,  may  have  been  left  on  the  ground, 

like  a^iyyas, — [G.  W.]  in  consequence  of  the  troubles  which 

3  These  were  granite  blocks. — [Q.  W.]  came  upon  Egypt  at  the  time ;  in<i 

*  The  form  and  dimensions  of  this  which  the  Egyptians   concealed  from 

monolith  were  very  like  that  of  the  Herodotus.   Strabo  speaks  of  a  Oolosos 

same  king  at  Tel-et-mai,   Thmms,  or  of  a   single    stone,   lying    before  the 

LeontopoOs    (given   in   Mr,    Burton's  dromos  of  the    temple   at   Memphai, 
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seyenty-fire  feet  long;  Two  other  colossal  statues  stand  on  the 
same  base,  each  twenty  feet  high,  carred  in  the  stone  of  Ethi- 
opia, one  on  either  side  of  the  temple.  Theate  is  also  a  stone 
coIossQB  of  the  same  size  at  SaSs,  recnmbent  like  that  at  Memphis. 
Amasis  finally  built  the  temple  ci  Isds  at  Memphis,  a  vast  struc- 
ture, well  worth  seeing. 

177.  It  is  said  that  the  reign  of  Amasis  was  the  most  pros- 
peroos  time  that  Egypt  ever  saw,* — the  river  was  more  liberal 
to  the  land,  and  the  IajmI  brought  forth  more  abundantly  for  the 


m  wiiich  the  boll  fights  were   held,  tribute  being  imposed  by  Nebachad- 
This  TDXf  be  the  statue  of  Atbsws.- —  immmu   would    aooount  for    tile   great 
[0.  W.l  calamities  described  by  those  prophets, 
>  This  can  only  relate    to    the  in-  which  to  'the  Egyptians  would  be  the 
temal  state  of  the  country;  and  what  utmost  humiliation.    Many  tributes  too 
Herodotus  afterwards  says  shows  this  were  imposed  on  people  wimout  absolute 
was  his  meaning.    The  flourishing  in-  conquest  or  invasion.    The  reference  to 
ternal  condition  of  Egypt  is  certoinly  the  pride  of  Apriee  in  Ezekiel  (xxiz.  8) 
proved   by  the    monuments,  and  the  also  argues  that  it  was  at  his  downfall; 
wealth  of  priyate  individuals  was  vexy  and   this    is  again  foretold  in    Isidah 
remarkiU>le  ;    but  Egypt   had  lost  all  (xix.  2).    There  is,  however,   a  diffi- 
its  power  abroad,  and  had  long  been  culty  in  the  forty  years,  occupying  as 
threatened,  if  not  actually  invaded,  by  they  would  so  great  a  portion  of  the 
the  Babylonians.    Indeed  the  civil  war'  reign  of  Amasis.     (See  Hist.   Notice, 
between  Apries  and  AmasiB  had  pro-  App.  CH.  vui.,  end  of  §  37.)    During 
Ubly  given  Nebuchadnezzar  an  oppor-  his  reign,  and  before  554  b.c.  (when 
tunity  for  interfering  in  Egypt;  and  if  Sardis  was  taken),  Croesus  had  made  a 
Amasis  was  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  treaty  of  alliance  with  Amasis,  as  well 
the  Babylonians  for  quiet  possession  of  as  with  the  Babylonians,  at  the  time 
the  throne,  this  might  account  for  the  that  Labynetus  (Nabonidus  f)  reigned 
prophecy  in  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxis.),  which  in  Babylon  (supra,  i.  77);  from  much 
ii  80  perplexing,  that  Egypt  should  be  it  might  be  argued  tiiat  the  Egyptiatas 
girsn  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  be  "a  were  bound  to  follow  the  policy  of  the 
baw  kingdom,"  raising  itself  no  more  to  Babylonians  ;    and  the  B^ptian  pha- 
"irule  over  the  nations."    Its  being  the  lanx  in  the  Lydian  army  is  mentioned 
begest  of  kingdoms,  uninhabited  forty  by  Xenophon.    (Bee  Cyrop.  vi.  u.  10, 
yean  (v.  11),  and  its  cities  desolate,  and  vii.  i.  30-45.)    Again,  it  has  been 
appesfs  to  accord  badly  with  the  pros-  supposed  that  the  eaptivity  of  Egypt 
perous  time  of  Amasis;  if  all  this  was  should  rather  refer  to  the  Persian  in- 
to happen  after  the  year  585  B.C.,  when  vasion,  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
Tyre  was  taken,  and  consequently  to  overlooked   in    prophecy ;    but    these 
eitend  into  his  reign  (Ezek.  zrix.  18).  denouncements  did  not  idlude  to  events 
Stin  leas  ooukl  the  captivity  of  Egypt  about  to  happen  hng  after  the  fhll  of 
<iBte  before  the  fidl  of  Nineveh,  as  has  Jerusalem;  tney  were  to  show  the  hope- 
been  supposed   from   Nahum  (iii.   8).  lessness  of  tmsting  to  Egypt  against 
The  sucoeesful  reign  of  Apries,  and  his  the  power  of  Babylon ;  and  the  invasion 
obliging  the  Chaldeans  to  raise  the  siege  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians  had  no  con- 
of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  zxxvii.  5),  render  it  nezion  with  Jewish  history.    Nor  is  it 
hnpoasible;  and  the  civil  war  between,  certain  that  40  is  alwayc(  to  be  taken  as 
Apries  and  Amasis  happening  after  the  an  exact  number;  its  frequent  occur- 
taking  of  Tyre,  would  agree  better  with  rence  in  the  Bible  (like  7  and  some 
the  statement  of  Eaekiel  (xxix.  18)  as  others)  shows  this  could  not  be;  and  4, 
to  the  time  of  Nebnchadnezoar's  in-  or  40,  is  considered  to  signify  "com- 
naion  of  E^;ypt.    That  it  took  place  is  pletion,"    or     "  perfection,"    like    the 
directly  stated  by  Eiekiel  and  Jeremiah  square,  and  the  number  24  in  Arabic, 
xliii  10,  and  xlvi.  13):  the  opportunity  Bee  BSst.  Notice,  §  38,  and  note'  on  ch. 
for  interference  was  Ihvourable  for  the  100,  and  on  ch.  8,  Book  iii.— [Q.  W.] 
Babylomans;  and  the  mere  foot  of  a 

Q  2 
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service  of  man  than  had  ever  been  known  before ;  while  the 
number  of  inhabited  cities  was  not  less  than  twenty  thoosani 
It  wae  this  king  Amasifl  who  established  the  law  that  ereiy 
Egyptian  diould  appear  once  a  year  before  the  governor  of 
his  canton,*  and  show  his  means  of  living ;  or,  failing  to  do  eo, 
and  to  prove  that  he  got  an  honest  livelihood,  shoold  be  pnt  to 
death.  Solon  the  Athenian  borrowed  this  law  &om  the  Egrp- 
tians,  and  imposed  it  on  his  conntrymen,  who  have  obeerved  it 
ever  since.     It  is  indeed  an  excellent  costom. 

178.  Amaais  was  partial  to  the  Grreeks,^  and,  among  other 
favours  which  he  granted  them,  gave  to  such  as  liked  to  settle 
in  Eg]rpt  the  city  of  Naneratis*  for  their  residence.    To  those 


.  TontoiliiraigoTenied 

by  a  Domarch.  Barodotui  attribute! 
tbi>  law  to  Anuuo*:  but  it  appein  to 
IiaTe  been  mach  □Idee;  lince  we  End 
in  the  Kulptures  of  the  ISth  djnacty 
bodies  of  men  preeenting  thenuelYea 
before  the  magiitrate*  far  regiBtrstion. 
It  ii  poarible  that  Amona,  the  Grat  king 
of  that  dynaaty,  made  tha  law,  and  that 
tlie  reaemblance  of  the  two  names  led 
to  the  miatake.  Diodorua  (u  77)  man- 
tioDi  it  aa  an  EgjptiMO  law,  aod  igreea 
with  Uerodotua  in  aajing  that  Solon 
introduced  it  at  Athena;  but  it  waa 
Draco  who  made  death  the  puniabment 
at  Athena;  whiob  waa  altered  bf  3oloQ 
(Plut.  Life  of  Solon),  "who  rapealed 
all  Draco'i  lawa,  eioepting  thoae  ood- 
cenking  murder,  becavae  l£ej  were  too 
Borere;"  "inaomuoh  that  those  who 
were  convicted  of  idlensaa  were  con- 
demned to  die."    But  Solon  "  ordered 


the  Aieopagiteii  to  aaoertain  how  ersT 
man  got  hii  living,  and  to  "'"■*'■*  tlw 
idle.-^— [O.  W.T 

^  Amaais  hod  reaion  to  be  hoatiie  to 
the  Qreeka,  who  had  aaaiatad  Apria, 
but,  peroeiving  tbe  Taloe  of  tbeir  aid,  in 
became  triendlj  to  them,  and  gtnMi 
them  many  pririlegBa,  which  lud  tbt 
effect  of  indncing  maoj  to  aettla  ii 
Eg^t,  and  aflerwarda  led  them  to 
auist  the  Eg;ptiana  in  freeing  tlwii 
country  from  the  Permaiu.— {Q.  W.] 

'  ThiB  was  "  formerly  "  tlia  onl;  «o~ 
mercial  entrepAt  for  Onek  merchandiM. 
and  wia  eitabliehed  for  the  Ent  tiiiu 
by  Amaaii.  The  priTilegea  enjoytdbj 
Naucratii  were  not  only  owing  to  tlit 
excluaiTe  ref^lationa  of  the  Egyptiuu. 
like  thoae  of  the  Chineae  at  tlu  pieMit 
day,  but  were  a  precaution  igaiiM 
piratea  landing  on  the  coait,  undrr 
pretence  of  trading.     (See  notea  *  and ' 
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who  only  wished  to  trade  upon  the  coast,  and  did  not  want  to 
fix  their  abode  in  the  country,  he  granted  certain  lands  where 
they  might  set  up  altars  and  erect  temples  to  the  gods.  Of  these 
temples  the  grandest  and  most  famous,  which  is  also  the  most 
frequented,  is  that  called  '^  the  Hellenium."  It  was  built  con- 
jointly by  the  lonians,  Dorians,  and  .^Bolians,  the  following  cities 
taking  part  in  the  work : — ^the  Ionian  states  of  Chios,  Teos, 
Phocaea,  and  Clazomense;  Bhodes,  Cnidus,  Halicamassus,  and 
PhasSIis  ^  of  the  Dorians ;  and  Mytilene  of  the  .ZEJolians.  These 
are  the  states  to  whom  the  temple  belongs,  and  they  have  the 
right  of  appointing  the  governors  of  the  factory ;  the  other  cities 
which  claim  a  share  in  the  building,  claim  what  in  no  sense 
belongs  to  them.  Three  nations,  however,  consecrated  for  them- 
selves separate  temples — the  Eginetans  one  to  Jupiter,  the 
Samians  to  Juno,  and  the  Milesians  to  Apollo.^ 

179.  In  ancient  times  there  was  no  fetctory  but  Naucratis  in 
the  whole  of  Egypt ;  and  if  a  person  entered  one  of  the  other 
iDonths  of  the  Nile,  he  was  obliged  to  swear  that  he  had  not 
come  there  of  his  own  free  will.  Having  so  done,  he  was  bound 
to  sail  in  his  ship  to  the  Canobic  mouth,  or,  were  that  impossible 
owing  to  contraiy  winds,  he  must  take  his  wares  by  boat  all 
round  the  Delta,  and  so  bring  them  to  Naucratis,  which  had  an 
exclnaive  privilege. 

180.  It  happened  in  the  reign  of  Amasis  that  the  temple  of 


oo  dm.  112  and  154.)    The  ezaet  poai-  Deipn.  yii.  p.  297,  f.  and  AriBtcnet. 

tioD  of  Naacratia  k  unknown.     The  ap.  Steph.  Byi.  ad  voo.  T4\a,)    This 

BUM  is  Qreek,  like  that  of  Archander  would  place  its  foundation  about  b.c. 

(ivpia,  ch.  98).    Of  the  Naucratis  gar-  690.    There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 

luds,  see  Athen.  Deip.  xy.— (O.  W.J  it  was  a  purely  Greek  town. 

The  story  told  by  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  The  renudns  of  Phasdlis  are  veiy 
1137)  of  the  foundation  of  Naucratis  oonsiderBble,  and  have  been  carefolly 
by  the  Mi1flipA««  tn  the  tnne  of  Inarus  described  by  Capt.  Beaufort.  (Kara- 
is  entitled  to  no  manner  of  credit.  It  mania,  pp.  59-70.)  Its  modem  name 
0^7  be  questioned  whether  Naucratis  is  Teh-wa.  The  part  of  the  coast  where 
W  in  any  real  sense  "  a  Milewian  it  is  situated  abounds  in  woods  of  pine, 
colony.**  which  explains   its   ancient   name   of 

*  PhasdUs  lay  on  the  east  coast  of  Pityussa.     (See  Steph.  Byi.  ad   too. 

Lycia,  directly  at  the  base  of  Mount  ^tuniKls.) 

Solvma  {Takhtalu),    It  was   sometimes        The  other  places  here  mentioned  are 

nckoned  to  Fkmphylia  (Plin.  H.  N.  too  well  known  to  need  comment. 
▼*  27 ;  Mela,  i  14 ;   Steph.  Byi.  ad        ^  That    is,    to   the   gods    spedaUy 

voc.),  bat   more    eommomy,    and   by  worshipped   in  tbeir  respeotiTe   ooun- 

the  bsst  geographers,  to  Lycia  (Scyf.  tries.      The  ^reat  temple    of  Jupiter 

I^eripL  p.    94  ;  Strab.    xiv.    p.    952  ;  Panhellenius  m  Egina,  briefly  described 

holem.  Y.  3 ;  Arrian.  i.  24,  &c^.    Ac-  by  Pausanias  (n.  xxix.  §  6),  is  well 

cording  to  tradition,   it  was  founded  Imown  to  trayellers.    That  of  Apollo 

I7  LsdoB,  the  brother  of  Antiph^mus,  at  Branchidss,  and  that    of  Juno    at 

the  Lindkn  coloniier  of  Gela.    (He-  Samoa,    have    been    already   noticed. 

n>P7th.   and   Fhiloeteph.   ap.    Athen.  (Supra,  i.  157,  ii.  148.) 
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Delplii  had  beea  acdd^itally  burnt,'  and  the  Amphictyons'  had 
contracted  to  have  it  rebuilt  for  three  hundred  talents,  of  which 
sum  one-fourth  was  to  be  furnished  by  the  DelphiaoB.  Under 
these  df  cumstances  the  Delphians  went  from  city  to  city  begging 
contributionsy  and  among  their  other  wanderings  came  to  Egypt 
and  asked  for  help.  From  few  other  jdaces  did  they  obtain  so 
much — Amasis  gaye  them  a  thousand  talents  of  alum*^  and  the 
Greek  settlers  twenty  min»/ 

181.  A  league  was  concluded  by  Amasis  with  the  CyrenieaBS, 
by  which  Cyren^  and  Egypt  became  close  friends  and  allies.  He 
likewise  took  a  wife  from  that  city,  either  as  a  sign  of  his  fiiendly 
fading,  or  because  he  had  a  &iicy  to  marry  a  Greek  woman. 
Hovever  this  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  he  espoused  a  lady  of 
Gyrene,  by  name  Ladice,"  daughter,  some  say,  of  Battufi  or  Arcesi- 
laiis,  the  king  ''—others,  of  Critobdlus,  one  of  the  chief  dtixem. 
When  the  time  <2ame  to  complete  the  contract^  Amasis  was  struck 
with  weakness.  Astonished  hereat — ^for  he  was  not  wont  to  be 
so  afflicted — ^the  king  thus  addressed  his  bride :  '^  Woman,  thou 
hast  certainly  bewitched  me — ^now  therefore  be  sure  tiiou  shalt 
perish  more  miserably  than  ever  woman  perished  yet"  Ladice 
protested  her  iniK)cenoe,  but  in  vain ;  Amasis  was  not  softened. 
Hereupon  she  nuade  a  vow  internally,  that  if  he  recovered  widiin 
the  day  (for  no  longer  time  was  allowed  her),  she  would  present 
a  statue  to  the  temple  of  Yenus  at  Oyrene.  Immediately  she 
obtained  her  wish,  and  the  king's  weakness  disappeared.    Amasis 


*  The  temple  at  Delphi  wm  burnt  in  of  the  third  Paammetichin,  snd  anotiMr 
the  year  B.c.  548  (Pauaan.  X.  t.  §  5),  is  mentioned  on  the  monn- 
consequentlyin  the  2lBt  yeerof  jbnaeifl.  mente  called  Taahot,  which 
Aeeording  to  one  aooount  (Philooh.  Fr.  looks  like  a  foreign  (Asiatic) 
70),  it  was  puxposely  destroyed  by  the  name.  Amasis  mid  the  title 
Pjfl&rtratid».  Bat  this  was  probably  a  of  Neitsi,  ''son  of  Keith,**  or 
calumny.  Its  reconstmetion  by  tiie  KCnenra;  and  this  name, 
Alomfloomdn,  who  took  the  contract  Ames  -  ^feitai,  has  bean 
from  the  Amphiotyons,  ib  notioed  in  changed  by  Pliny  into  Sene- 
Book  ▼.  eh.  62.  serteus,  who  (he  Bays)  reigned 

'  See  note  on  Book  Yii.  eh.  200.  when     Pythagona    was    in    fSgyp^" 

«  That    of  E^t   was   celebrated  :  [G.  W.] 

«  laudatissima    in    aSlgjrvte."     (Plin.  ^  Some  of  the  MSS.  give  the  nadiog 

zxzv.  15.)    Much  is  still  obtained  in  "  Battns,  the  son  of  Aroeailaiis/'  wUek 

Hhb  Oasis,  but  the  best  is  from  Sheb  Weaseling  prefors.    But  the  weight  of 

(wfaii^  signifies  ^'almn")*  to  thesoutii  authority  is  on  the  other  side.   The 

of  the  Great  Oasis,  on  the  caravan-road  chronology  of  the  OyrensBan  kings!  i> 

from  Darfar.^[G.  W.]  so  ohaeure,  that  it  is  difficult  to  aj 

*  Twenty  minn  would  be  somewhat  which  monarch  or  monarcfas  tsn'M' 
more  than  eighty  pounds  of  our  money,  tended.  Perhaps  Battus  the  Bxpffi 
Hie  entire  sum  which  the  JDelphlans  and  AroesilauB  XL,  his  son,  have  the 
had  to  collect  ezoeeded  18,0001.  best  claim.    (iSee  note  an  Book  it.  ek 

^  One  wife  of  Amasis  was  a  daughter  163.) 
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lored  her  greatly  ever  after,  and  Ladic^  performed  her  vow. 
The  statae  which  she  caused  to  be  made,  and  sent  to  Cyren6, 
continued  there  to  my  day,  standing  with  its  face  looking  out- 
wards from  the  city.  Ladice  herself,  when  Cambyses  conquered 
Egypt,  suffered  no  wrong ;  for  Cambyses,  on  learning  of  her  who 
she  was,  sent  her  back  unharmed  to  her  country. 

182.  Besides  the  marks  of  favour  already  mentioned,  Amasis 
also  enriched  with  offerings  many  of  the  Greek  temples.  He 
sent  to  Cyrene  a  statae  of  Minerva  covered  with  plates  of  gold,® 
and  a  painted  likeness^  of  himself    To  the  Minerva  of  Lindus 


'  SUiaes  of  this  kind  were  not  tin- 
eomxnon  (infra,  vi.  118).  The  most 
&mou8  wu  that  of  Minerva  at  Delphi, 
which  the  Athenians  dedicated  from 
tike  ■poib  of  their  victory  at  the  Eurj- 
medoQ.  (Pausan.  X.  xv.  §  3  ;  Clitod. 
ft.  15.) 

*  Hie  Egyptians  had  actual  portruts 
of  thdr  kings  at  a  very  remote  period ; 
and  those  in  the  sculptures  were  real 
litflPMBea.  That  sent  by  Amasis  to 
Cyrene  was  on  wood,  like  the  ir^yoiccT,  or 
ypttfai  (tabttlfld),  of  the  (Greeks;  and 
limilar  pictures  are  shown  to  have 
been  painted  in  Egypt  as  early  as  the 
12th  dynasty,  nearly  2000  b.c.  (Cp. 
Pliny,  xzxv.  3,  vii.  56,  where  he  atLjn, 
"Oyges,  the  Lydian,  first  invented 
paintiitg  in  Egypt.")  In  Qreeoe  pictures 
(often  hung  up  in  temples)  were  works 
of  the  best  artists,  frescoes  and  otiiers 
on  wills  being  an  inferior  branch  of 
«t  ("nulla  gloria  artaficum  est,  nisi 
Mram  qui  tabulas  pinxere ;  '*  Plin. 
uzv.  10);  and  we  may  conclude  that 
in  Egypt  also  the  real  sitists  were  those 
vho  painted  pictures.  The  bas-reliefii 
■ad  paintings  on  the  monuments  were 
•xecated  more  mechanically,  the  figures 
being  drawn  in  squares ;  but  in  many 
cues  the  use  of  the  squares  was  for 
^opymg  tbs  figures  from  smaUer  original 


designs  of  the  masteivertist ;  and  some 
figures  were  drawn  at  once  without  the 
squares,  and  then  corrected  by  the 
master.  When  in  squares,  19  parts 
were  given  to  the  height  of  a  man  from 
the  top  of  the  head  to  the  plant  of  the 
foot;  and  so  systematic  was  tms  method, 
that  in  statues  Diodorus  says  (i.  98) 
the  various  portions  of  the  same  figure, 
made  by  several  artists  in  difierent 
places,  when  brought  together,  would 
agree  perfectly,  and  make  a  complete 
whole.  In  his  time,  however,  the 
proportions  had  been  altered,  and  he 
gives  21^  parts  as  the  height  of  the 
figure.  It  seems,  too,  that  they  were 
somewhat  different  in  statues  and 
painted  figures.  These  last  also  varied 
at  times.  The  above,  of  19  parts,  was 
used  in  the  best  period  of  art  during 
the  18th  and  19th  dynasties.  The 
figures  were  then  a  little  more  elon* 

Skted  than  during  the  reigns  of  the 
emphite  kings  (a  greater  distance 
being  given  from  the  plant  of  the  foot 
to  the  knee),  and  still  more  than  under 
the  Ptolemies,  when  an  attempt  to 
bring  the  proportions  nearer  to  this  real 
figure  altered  its  character,  and  gave 
it  a  clumsiness,  without  any  approach 
to  greater  truth.  For  the  l^p^tian 
style  was  quite  conventional,  ana  could 
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he  gave  two  gtatues  in  stone,  and  a  linen  cordet'  well  worth 
iugpection.  To  the  Samian  Juno  he  presented  two  statues  of 
himself,  made  in  wood,*  which  stood  in  the  great  temple  to  my 


lUTerbe  aabjectod  to  any  other  rulea ;  Hmeira  at  Lindua.  Gold  thread,  it 
ud  the  Ptolemaic  figure,  sa  Dr.  Lep-  should  be  obaerreil,  is  msntioaed  ia 
BU  obBcrres,  "was  a  bad  imitation  of  Exod.  zziix.  3  for  working  in  rich 
fonign  and  i]l-undsntood  tit."  (See  colours  (lee  At.  Eg.  vol.  iii.  p.  128,. 
hia  Letters  from  Egypt,  p,  117.) 
With,  the  Qreeks  the  limgth  of  the 
bot  1FU  "  the  meostire  whoie  pro- 
portion to  the  Bntire  height  was 
gnierally  maintained"  (Miiller, 
Anct.  Art.  p.  392);  but  aa  in  Egypt 
it  a  equal  in  length  to  3  Bquam,  or 
puto,  it  cannot  answer  for  a  figDr« 
of  19.  And  uz  of  tbeae  feet  com- 
ing  only  'to  the  forehead,  which 
nried  so  much  aa  to  be  "  1,  or  },  or 
Im  of  another  square, ' '  shows  that 
Dtithsr  the  foot,  nor  the  arbitrary 
ud  Tuiable  point  to  which  it  waa 
metnred,  could  be  an;  guide.  In 
the  best  period,  from  the  ground 
to  the  knee  was  6  parts,  or  2  feet ; 
bat  tlie  figure  was  greater  in  breadth 
IS  compared  to  its  height  in  the 
Pfrunid  period  than  during  the 
Ulh  and  19th  dynasty  ;  the  dis- 
tun  from  the  ground  to  the  knee, 
(hoDgh  6  parts,  was  less  than  2  feet, 
ud  the  waist  was  nearly  3  parts 
{m  21);  while  at  the  IBth  dynasty 

K'od  it  WHS  only  2  parts  m  breadth, 
bs  old  pyramid -time  the  length 
of  the  foot  was  i  of  the  whole  figure 
to  the  top  of  the  head;  in  the  other 
period  much  leas  (3X6  bemg  18) ; 
u  tliat  there  must  have  been  another 
■tudard :  and   the  great  difference 

*u  in  the  breadth,  compared  to  the  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  "tree- 
Itiglit,  of  the  figure ;  a  difference  in  the  wool "  of  Herodotus  was  silk  ;  but 
■Miir  of  the  squares  is  also  ssjd  to  ootton  is  commonly  used  for  em- 
k»Te  been  met  with,  (See  Handbook  Widery  even  at  the  present  day, 
1/  Eg^l,  BouU  29,  Ombot.)  (See  above,  ch.  86,  note  '.)     A  similar 

Then  are  some  portraits  painted  on  oorslet  with  figures  of  animals  is  re- 
mod  and  affiled  to  mummy  cases,  but  presented  in  the  tomb  of  Remeses  III. 
tlun  are  of  Greek  and  Roman  time,  and  at  Thebes.  Lucan  (Phars.  i.  142)  men- 
uumoration  not  Egyptian.^ — TQ-  W.]       tions  the  needlework  of  Egypt: — 

'Some  of  these  Uaen  corslete  were     -CvHUdiSidoDlo  peclDRnIiwcUin  Bio, 
o'verj  remarkable   texture;  and  He-        Qnod  MILoili  icotampnionin  p«tioe_8erBM 
fodotos    (iii.    47)    mentions     another       folvit.  M  c«en»  kuvn  itKni™  vein. 
Planted  b;  Amasis  to   the  liscedte-        Pliny  (xiz.  1)  notices   "the  conlet 
poniaoa,  whioh  was  carried  ofiT  by  the    of  Amasis,   shown  in    the   Temple  of 
"BJMis.     It   was     ornamented    with    Minerva  at   Rhodes,"  which  seems  to 
auaeroos  figures   of  animals,  worked    have  been  nearly  pulled  to  pieces  (as 
Wgold  and  cotton.     Each  thread  was    it  would  be  now),  to  test  "the  .t66 
■wtty  of  admiration,  for  though  very    threads." — [Q,  W.] 
MJ^  STBiy  one  was  compoaed  of  360        '  These  ware  not  uncommon  ;   and 
™«  threads,  all  distinct,  the  quality    many  have  been  found  of  kings   who 
Ming   limilar   to    that    dedicated    to    preceded  Amasia  in  the  same  bulidtoga 
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day,  behind  the  doors.  Samos  was  honoured  with  these  gifts  on 
account  of  the  bond  of  friendship  subsisting  between  Amasis  and 
Polycrates,  the  son  of  i^Baces:'  lindus,  for  no  such  reason,  bat 
because  of  the  tradition  that  the  daughters  of  Danaus^  touched 
there  in  their  flight  from  the  sons  of  JEgyptus,  and  built  the 
temple  of  Minerva.  Such  were  the  offerings  of  Amasis.  He 
likewise  took  Cyprus,  which  no  man  had  ever  done  before,^  and 
compelled  it  to  pay  him  a  tribute.' 

^rhsn  ^naibt  and  other  ■tataas  of  tlM  perly  Ila1^;en,  MenaacL  19.  Joseph.  «. 

same  period  wen  plaoed.     PMaanias  Ap.  i.   18),   had  again  to  reduce  the 

(ii.  19)  flays  "all  ancient  Rtatnea  weie  island  (^n.  i.  621-2),  where,  accord- 

of  wood,  especially  thoM  of  the  Egyp-  ing  to  Alexander  of  Ephesus,  he  built 

tiaas;"  and  if  in  Egypt  they  were  no  (rebuilt  f)  the  two  cities  of  Citiumand 

proof  of  sntiquity,  still  the  oldest  there  Lapdthus.     (See  Steph.  Bya.  ad.  yoc 

alM»  were  probably  of  wood.— [G.  W.]  Mwti9os,)    A  hundred  and  fifty  yesn 

•  Vide  infra,  iii.  39-43.  afterwards  we  find  the  Cittaans  agaia 

«  The  flight  of  Danaus  from  EgpgA  in  revolt.     They  had  ranounoed  their 

to  (3reece  is  not  only  mentumed  by  allegiance  to  iSulesus,   king  of  Tyre, 

Hwedotua,  but  by  Kaaeiho  and  otfaen,  and  were  assisted  in  their  struggle  hr 

and  was  credited  both  by  Oiwiks  and  Shalmaneser  (Menand.  ap.  Joseph.  A.  /. 

Egyptians ;  and  it  is  ootainly  very  im-  «.    14),    or   more   probably    Saigon, 

probable    (as    Mr.   Kenriok    obaerres)  his    sucoessor,   whose  well-known  bi- 

that  the  Greeks  would  have  traced  the  seription,  found  in  Cyprus,    probably 

colonisation  of  Ai^gos,  and  the  origin  of  commemorates  this  event.    After  the 

certain  rites,  to  Egypt,  unless  there  had  fidl  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  Phosnieia 

been  some  authority  for  the  story.  The  seems  to   have   rooovered    her  supra- 

foundation  of  the  Temple  of  lindus  in  macy,  and  thenceforth  Cyprus  foUovred 

Rhodes  by  the  daughters  of  Danaus,  her  fortunes;   being  now  attacked  by 

when  flying  from  Egyi^t,  accords  with  Amasis  as  a  sequel  to  the  FhoeniciaD 

the  notion  of  colonisation  and  religious  wars  of  his  predecessor  (supra,  ch.  161; 

rites  passing  ftt>m  the  Egyptians  to  the  cp.  Diod.  Sic.  L  68).    So,  too,  when 

Greeks ;  and  the  tradition  of  the  rela-  Phoenicia     submitted     to     Cambyses, 

tionship  between  iEgyi>tus,  Danaus,  and  Cyprus  immediately  followed  her  ex- 

Belus,  connects  the  three  countries  of  ample  (infra,  iii.  19).    Concerning  the 

E^gypt,  Greece,  and  Phoenicia.  See  note%  Greek  c<donies  in  C^rus,  see  note  on 

ch.  101,  and  note  *  ch.  107.— {G.  W.l  Book  v.  ch.  104. 

»  Cyprus  seems  to   have  been  first        e  Mr.  Blakesley  says  (note  ad  loc.): 

occupied  by  the  Chittim,  a  Japhetic  <'lt  is  impossible  that  Cyprus  could 

race  (Gen.   x.  4).    To  them  must  be  have  been  reduced  without  a  fleet,  and 

attributed     the     foundation     of    the  Egypt  did  not  possess  one  cf  her  om," 

original  capital,   Citium.     Before    the  He  then  proceeds  to  speculate  on  the 

Trojan  war,  however,   the  Phoenicians  quarter  whence  an  auxiliary  naval  force 

had  made  themselves   masters  of  the  was  at  this  time  procured,  and  decides 

island,  which    they  may  have  named  in  &Tour  of  Samos.    But    Neco  had 

Cyprus,   from    the  abundance   of  the  made  Eg3^t  a  naval  power  (supra,  eh. 
herb    cypnis   (Lawsonia   alba),    called    159),  which  she  thenceforth  continued 

in  the  Hebrew  IQb,   which  is  found  to  be.    Under  Apries  she   eontended 

there.     (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.   K^pe,.  tSftr^'lfwrii:  ^^^^^ 

PUn.  H.  N.  xii.   24.)      Acconiing    to  !?^  ^?^  own  ahipe,  not  with  «some 

Greek    tradition,    the    conquest    was  Hellenic  aunhary  naval  foroe.    as  Ifc 

efiPected  by  a  certain  Cinyras,  a  Syrian  Blakesley   supposes.      Her    contuued 

king  (Theopomp.  Fr.    Ill;    ApoUod.  possession  of  alarge  navy  after  her  oon- 

m/  xfv.  §   3),   whom    Homer   makes  q««»*  ^y  *^«  Po~ans  is  marked  m  ^ 

contemporary  with   Agamemnon.    (II.  wh«"  ^"^  ^«^'»  ^  engaged  agttist 

xi  20.)    His  capital  was  Paphos.    If  *J«  lomans.  and  again  m  ^.  89,  whsw 

we  may  believe  Virgil,  the  Citt«ans  she  furnishes  200  tnremesCth^ 

soon  regained  their  independence,  for  contingent,  after  that  of  PhoDnicia)  to 

Belua,  the  father  of  Dido  (more  pro-  ^^^  *««*  ^^  Xerxes. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

•*  THE  EGTPTIANS  BEFORE  THE  REIGN  OF  tHEIR  KING  PSAMMETICHUB 
BELIEVED  THEMSELVES  TO  BE  THE  MOST  ANCIENT  OF  MANKIND." 
-Oiap.  2. 

1.  TbB  Sg^tiazLB  from  Aaia.  2.  JBgyptian  and  Celtic.  3.  Semitio  cbaracter  of 
E^^tuui.  4.  Evidencee  of  an  older  language  than  Zend  and  Sanscrit.  5. 
Ba  or  Pa,  and  Ma,  primitiye  criea  of  innuita,  made  into  father  and  mother. 
6.  m  for  b.  7.  ^k  not  to  be  pi-onouaoed  by  an  untutored  child.  8.  Bek, 
name  of  bread  in  Sgypt.  9.  The  story  told  to  fierodotna.  10.  Claim  of  the 
SoythiABS  to  be  an  early  raoe. 

If  Egypt  is  not  the  oldest  civiliBed  nation  of  antiquity,  it  may  vie  l. 
with  any  other  known  in  history ;  and  the  records  of  its  civilisation, 
left  by  the  monuments,  unquestionably  date  far  before  those  of 
any  other  country.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
were  not  the  most  ancient  of  mankind,  they  evidently  derived 
their  origin  from  Asia;  and  the  parent  stock,  from  which  they 
were  a  very  early  offset,  claims  a  higher  antiquity  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  human  race.  Their  skuU  shows  them  to  have  been  of  the 
Caucasian  stock,  and  distinct  from  the  African  tribes  Westward  of 
the  Nile;  and  they  are  evidently  related  to  the  oldest  races  of 
Central  Asia.  (See  note'  on  ch.  15.)  The  Egyptian  language 
ought,  from  its  grammar,  appear  to  claim  a  Semitic  origin,  but  it 
18  not  really  one  of  that  family,  like  the  Arabic,  Hebrew,  and 
others ;  nor  is  it  cme  of  the  languages  of  the  Sanscritic  fiamily, 
though  it  shows  a  primitive  affinity  to  the  Sanscrit  in  certain 
pouitB ;  and  this  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  Egyptians  being  an 
ofibet  from  the  early  ''undivided  Asiatic  stock;" — ^a  conclusion 
consistent  with  the  fact  of  their  language  being  "  much  less  de- 
veloped than  the  Semitic  and  Sanscritic,  and  yet  admitting  the 
principle  of  those  inflexions  and  radical  formaticns,  which  we  find 
developed,  sometimes  in  one,  sometimes  in  the  other,  of  those  great 
fiunilies."  Besides  certain  affinities  with  the  Sanscrit,  it  has  others 
^th  the  Celtic,  and  the  languages  of  Africa;  and  Dr.  Ch.  Meyer  2. 
thinks  that  Celtic  "  in  all  its  non-Sansoritic  features  most  strikingly 
oonesponds  with  the  old  Egyptian."  It  is  also  the  opinion  of 
)L  Muller  that  the  Egyptian  bears  an  affinity  "  both  to  the  Arian 
ttkd  Semitic  dialects,"  from  its  having  been  an  offset  of  the  original 
Asiatic  tongue,  which  was  their  common  parent  before  this  wm 
ImtAan  up  into  the  Turanian,  Arian,  and  Semitic. 
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3.  In  its  grammatical  confltmction,  Egyptian  has  the  greatest  re- 
semblance to  the  Semitic ;  and  if  it  has  less  of  this  character  than 
the  Hebrew,  and  other  purely  Semitic  dialects,  this  is  explained  by 
the  latter  having  been  aeveloped  after  the  separation  of  the  original 
tongue  into  Arian  and  Semitic,  and  by  the  E^ptian  having  retained 
a  portion  of  both  elements.  There  is,  however,  a  possibility  that 
the  Egyptian  may  have  been  a  compound  language,  formed  from 
two  or  more  after  the  first  migration  of  the  race;  and  foreign 
elements  may  have  been  then  added  to  it,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
other  languages. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  observe  that  while  the  Semitic  languages 
are  confined  to  the  south-west  par^  of  Asia,  including  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  and  Arabia,  the  same  elements  are  met  with  in  the  hunguages 

of  Africa.  ;;  ;; 

^«  Though  Zend  and  Sanscrit  are  the  oldest  languages  of  the  Indo- 
European  family,  still  these  two  are  ofisets  of  an  older  primitive 
one;  and  among  other  evidences  of  this  may  be  mentioned  the 
changes  that  words  had  already  undergone  in  Zend  and  Sanscrit 
from  the  original  form  they  had  in  the  parent  tongue ;  as  in  the 
number  ** twenty,"  which  being  in  the  Zend  "  Visaiti**  and  in  San- 
scrit "  Vinsati^  wiows  that  they  have  thrown  off  the  **  d "  of  the 
original  dva,  "two,''  of  dvisaiti,  and  of  dvinsati  (as  the  Latin 
**  viginti  *'  is  a  corrupted  form  of  "  dviginti  ")  ;  and  this  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  the  original  form  is  maintained  in  the  "dvadeset," 
or  "  dvaes,"  of  the  Slavonic ;  and  **  twice "  in  Sanscrit  is  dm. 
Another  evidence  is  obtained  from  the  Sanscrit  verb  asmi^  ^  I  am," 
where  santiy  "  they  are,"  is  put  for  asanti,  &c. 

The  word  "  Bekos "  is  tiiought  to  be  Phrygian ;  and  Strabo,  fol- 
lowing Hipponax,  says  it  was  the  Cyprian  word  for  bread,  (vii. 
p.  340.) 

Larcher  remarks  that,  deprived  of  its  Greek  termination,  '*  os," 
and  reduced  to  ^  Bek,"  it  looks  like  an  imitation  of  the  bleating  of 
the  goats,  which  the  children  had  been  accustomed  to  hear ;  but  it 
might  rather  be  considered  one  of  the  two  primitive  sounds  (ba  or 

5.  pa,  and  ma)  first  uttered  by  infimts,  which  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  names  of  father  and  mother  in  the  earliest  offsets  from  the 
parent  language  of  mankind :  thus  matar  (^Zend) ;  matar  (^Sanscr.) ; 
mater  {Lot,),  and  /iifnyp  (Gr.)  ;  muder  {Gemu) ;  mdtor  {Slav,)  ;  mam 
(WeUK);  um  {Heb,  and  Arab.);  ammd  {Tamil)  \  eme  "woman" 
{Mongol,  whence  the  terminations  of  khanem  and  begum);  ima 
"  wife  "  (  Ostiak) ;  ema  "  mother  "  (FinrM) ;  ema  "  female  "  {Magyar) ; 

hime  ^1 M  €  **  ^'^^i"  **  woman,"  and  mau  (t-mau,  mau-t), "  mother  " 

{Egyptian). 

The.  same  with  db,  or  pa ;  and  though  it  has  been  observed  that 
Greek  and  Sanscrit  have  the  verbs  of  similar  meaning  iracii  and  /zaw, 
pa  and  ma ;  and  that  irdn^p,  fiiinyp,  pttar^  matar y  are  regularly  formed ; 
the  existence  of  the  same  roots  in  other  languages  claims  for  them 
a  far  earlier  origin ;  and  they  were  borrowed  from  the  first  efforts  of 
the  infant's  speech. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  consonants  which  begin  these 
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Bounds  "fto,"  ^^ma^^  are  commiitable  labials,  **b" being  frequently  6. 
put  for  '*  m,"  in  many  languages ;  as  in  ancient  Egypt,  chnubis  for 
chnnmis ;  Gemnonte  changed  into  Sebennytus  and  Semenboud ;  the 
riyer  Bagradas  converted  into  Magradah ;  the  Mandela  into  Bar- 
dela,  and  many  others ;  and  the  modem  Greeks,  who  have  no  ^  b,'* 
aie  obliged  to  introduce  an  '*  m  "  before  a  "  p,"  to  imitate  the  sound, 
—fabrica  being  written  by  them  phampnka.  The  natural  sound, 
then,  at  the  beginning  of  the  word  hek  might  have  been  pronounced 
by  a  child,  but  not  the  *'  k,"  unless  instructed  to  make  the  necessary  7. 
artificial  effort;  and  one  untaught  to  speak  would  not  have  the 
power  of  uttering  any  but  labial  sounds.  The  &ct,  therefore,  of  the 
children  not  being  able  to  go  beyond  ^  be,"  the  beginning  of  the 
word,  renders  the  story  doubtful ;  and  still  less  can  we  believe  that 
the  Egyptians  gave  precedence  to  the  Phrygians  from  the  use  of  the 
word  hek ;  since  their  own  word  "  oik,"  "  ai,"  "  cake,"  "  bread,"  or  8. 
with  the  definite  article  poik  (pronounced  in  Coptic  hayk^  like  our 
word  '*  hake  ")  would  be  at  once  construed,  by  a  people  already  con- 
vinced that  ih&y  were  the  oldest  of  men,  into  a  proof  of  their  own 
claims ;  for  those  cakes  of  bread  were  used  by  the  I^yptians  in  all 
their  offerings  to  the  gods.  The  story,  then,  may  be  considered  one  9* 
of  the  many  current  among  the  Greek  dceroni  in  Egypt,  which  were 
similar  to  those  concocted  at  the  present  day  in  the  ''  Frank  quarter  " 
of  an  eastern  city ;  and  we  may  acquit  Psammbtichus  of  ignorance 
of  his  own,  as  well  as  of  other,  languages. 

And  though  Herodotus  says  he  learnt  the  story  itself  from  the 
priests  of  Memphis,  it  is  evident  that,  being  ignorant  of  the  language, 
ne  was  at  the  mercy  of  an  interpreter. 

Justin  (ii.  1)  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiL  15)  also  mention  10. 
a  question  between  the  Egyptians  and  Scythians  respecting  their 
comparative  antiquity,  which  was  considered  with  some  show  of 
reason  to  end  in  favour  of  the  latter,  as  they  inhabited  those  high 
lands  of  Central  Asia,  naturally  the  first  freed  frx)m  the  water  that 
once  covered  the  earth,  and  therefore  the  first  inhabited ;  and  the 
antiquity  of  the  races  of  Central  Asia  is  fully  borne  out  by  modem 
ethnological  researches. — [G.  W.] 
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CHAPTEE   II. 


«  THE  EGTPTIAN&  WERE  THE  FIRST  TO  DISCOVER  THE  SOLAR 

TEAR/'— CUp.  4. 

(Sea  Bote  '  on^Ckap.  5t,  and  belov»  Appeidix,  Ch.  vii) 

I.  The  12  months  in  E^ypt.  2.  Tean  of  360,  365,  and  365}  days.  3.  Thethiee 
seaaons.  4.  Length  of  the  year  corrected.  5.  Sothic  year.  6.  The  yea*  of 
365  days.  7.  The  dates  of  kings'  reigns.  S.  The  Square  or  Sothio  year.  9. 
The  Lunar  year.  10.  The  Arab  year.  11.  ThA  Jewiah  year.  12.  Intercala- 
tion of  the  figyptiana  and  Greeksu 

1.  Though  Herodottis  does  not  call  the  twelve  portions,  into'wliioh 
the  Egyptian  year  was  divided,  months^  it  is  certain  that  the  original 
division  was  taken  as  among  most  olher  people  from  the  inoon; 
the  hieroglyphic  signifying  ** month''  being  the  crescent.  The 
Egyptians  had  three  years :  one  anintercalated,  of  360  days ;  and 

2.  two  intercalated,  respectively  of  365  and  365i  days.  They  were 
divided  into  three  seasons  (*'  springy  summer,  and  winter,"  according 
to  Diodonis,  i.  11),  each  composed  of  four  months  of  30  days;  and 
in  the  two  intercalated  years  five  days  were  added  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  month,  which  completed  the  365  days ;  the  quarter  day  in 
the  last  of  them  being  added  every  fourth  year,  as  in  our  leap-year. 

3.  The  three  seasons  were  thus  represented  with  the  four  montliB 
belonging  to  each : — 


Mil    jlc 


W 


III  * 


4^  AWV^ 


4.  Choeak. 


3.  Athor. 


2.  Paopl. 


1.  TbotlK 


8.  PharmuthL 


1.  Fbamenoph. 


t.  Mechir. 


6.  ToU. 


H^^  nil   ic 


iir  * 


13.  Meaor^. 


11.  Epep. 


10.  FMni. 


9.  BufaooB. 


The  first  season  began  with  the  month  Thoth  (the  first  day  of 
which,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  b.c.  24,  coincided  with  the  29th 
August,  0.  s.),  and  was  composed  of  the  four  months  Thoth,  Paopi, 
Athor,  Choeak ;  the  second  of  Tobi,  Mechir,  Phamenoth,  Pharmn- 
thi ;  llie  third  of  Pachons,  Paoni,  Epep,  and  Mesor6 ;  at  the  end  of 
which  were  added  the  five  days  of  the  intercalated  year.  The 
names  of  the  seasons  appear  to  be,  1st,  of  the  plants ;  2nd,  of  flower- 
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iDg,  or  harvest,  and  3rd,  of  the  waters,  or  inundation ;  which  origin- 
ally corresponded  nearly  to  1%  November,  December,  January  and 
February ;  2^,  March,  April,  May  and  June ;  3",  July,  August,  Sep-  4. 
tember  and  October.     But  as,  in  course  of  time,  Uie  seasons  changed, 
and  those  of  summer  fell  in  winter,  they  found  it  necessary  to  make 
another  correction ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  resolved  on  ascertain- 
ing the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  return  of  a  fixed  star  to  the 
same  place  in  the  heavens,  which  they  perceived  would  not  be 
Tariable  as  were  their  conventional  seasons.     The  heliacal  rising  of  5. 
the  dog-star,  Sothis,  was  therefore  the  point  fixed  upon,  and  in  1460 
Sothic  (or  1461  of  their  vague)  years,  they  found  that  it  rose  again 
keliacally,  that  their  seasons  had  retumea  to  their  original  places 
again,  and  that  they  had  lost  one  whole  year,  according  to  the  cal- 
culation of  365.  days.    This  showed  them  that  the  difference  of  a 
quarter  of  a  day  annually  required  that  one  day  every  four  years 
should  be  interoJated  to  complete  the  true  year ;  and  though  they 
had  already  devised  other  means  of  fixing  the  return  of  a  certain 
#  period  of  the  year,  this  was  the  first  nearly  accurate  determination 
of  its  length.     The  period  when  they  first  began  their  observations,   6. 
as  well  as  that  still  more  remote  one  when  the  first  intercalated 
year  of  365  days  came  into  use,  must  have  been  long  before  the  year 
1322  B.C. ;  and  an  inscription  (in  the  Turin  Museum)  of  the  time  of 
Amonoph  I.,  the  second  king  of  the  18th  dynasty,  mentions  the 
year  of  365  days.     Lepsius  and  M.  de  Koug6  have  also  shown  that 
the  five  days  were  already  noticed  in  the  12th  dynasty,  and  that 
the  rite  of  Sothis  was  celebrated  at  the  same  period.     The  heliacal 
rising  of  Sothis  was  therefore  ascertained  long  before  the  year  1322 ; 
and  the  reputed  antiquity  of  the  intercalary  days  is  shown  by  their 
being  ascribed,  according  to  Strabo,  to  Hermes;  as  well  as  by  the 
&ble  of  the  five  sons  of  Seb  having  been  bom  on  those  days ;  nor 
would  the  Egyptian  kings  have  "  sworn  to  retain  the  sacred  year  of 
365  days  without  intercalating  any  day  or  month,"  unless  the  Sothic 
year  had  been  already  invented.     Herodotus  aJso  says  that  they 
were  indebted  to  the  stars  for  their  mode  of  adjusting  the  year  and 
its  seasons.     But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  still  older  year  7. 
of  360  days  was  retained  for  the  dates  of  kings'  reigns ;  and  that 
this  unintercalated  year  of  360  days  was  the  one  used  in  their 
records  and  monumental  stelce :  thus,  an  Apis  was  bom  in  the  53rd 
year  of  Psammetichus  I.,  the  19th  Mechir,  and  died  in  the  16th 
year  of  Neco  on  the  6th  Paopi,  aged  16  years,  7  months,  and  17 
days.    Now  from  19  Mechir  to  6  Paopi  are  210  days  -f-  11  to  the 
end  of  Mechir  -f  6  of  Paopi  =  227,  or  7  months  17  days  over  the 
16  years ;  *  without  any  intercalary  5  days.     It  is,  however,  possible 
that  the  5  days  were  included  in  the  last  month  of  the  year,  and 
that  it  was  a  year  of  365  days ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Slst, 
or  any  other  day  beyond  the  30th,  of  Mesor^. 

The  Sothic  year  of  365^  days  was  called  the  square  year,  the  annus  8. 
fiadrattia  of  Pliny  (ii.  47) ;  and  the  same  mentioned  by  Diodoms 
(L  50),  Macrobius  (i.  16),  and  HorapoUo.     It  appears  to  be  repre- 
sented in  hieroglyphics  by  a  square   J^    instead  of  the  sun  i^ 
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of  the  two  yagne  years.  The  retention  of  the  iininteFcalafed 
and  intercalated  vague  year  would  prevent  the  confusion  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  older  and  later  chronological 
memoirs  having  been  kept  in  years  of  a  different  reckoning;  for 
it  was  always  easy  to  turn  these  last  into  Sothic  years,  when 
more  accurate  calculations  were  required ;  and  this  Sothic,  or  side- 
real year,  was  reserved  for  particular  occasions,  as  the  old  Coptic 
year  is  used  by  the  modem  Egyptians  when  they  wish  to  fix  any- 
particular  period,  or  to  ascertain  the  proper  season  for  agricultural 
purposes. 

The  Egyptians  had  therefore  an  object  in  retaining  the  vagne 
year,  in  order  that  the  festivals  of  the  gods,  in  course  of  time,  might 
pass  through  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  as  Geminus  the 
Khodian  (who  lived  in  77  B.C.)  informs  us.  It  is  also  evident,  that 
without  the  accuracy  of  the  Sothic  year  they  could  not,  as  Herodotna 
supposes,  have  fixed  the  exact  return  of  the  seasons. 
0  We  may  conclude,  that  the  Egyptians  had  at  first  a  lunar  year, 
which  being  regulated  by  the  moon,  and  divided  into  12  moons,  or* 
months,  led  to  a  month  being  ever  after  represented  in  hieroglyphics 
by  a  moon ;  but  this  would  only  have  been  at  a  most  remote  period 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy;  and  some 
might  hence  derive  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  early  use  of  hiero- 
glyphics, and  suppose  that  they  were  invented  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  solar  months.  In  India  also  the  lunar  year  was  older 
than  the  solar. 

1 0,  The  lunar  year  still  continues  in  use  among  the  Arabs,  and  other 
Moslems,  and  the  origin  of  a  month  has  been  the  same  in  manj 
countries ;  but  their  year  is  only  of  354  days.  The  Aztecs,  again, 
had  months  of  13  days,  of  which  1461  made  their  cycle  of  52  years, 
by  which  the  supernumerary  quarter  day  was  accurately  adjusted. 
But  though  the  Arabs  always  used  lunar  months,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  Mr.  Lane,  and  by  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval,  that  their 
years  were  intercalated  for  about  two  centuries,  imtil  the  10th  year 
of  the  H^gira,  when  the  intercalation  was  discontinued  by  Moham- 
med's order ;  so  that  the  usual  mode  of  adjusting  Arab  chronology 
with  our  own  is  not  quite  correct. 

IX.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  Moses,  in  describing  the  abatement  of 
ihe  waters  of  the  Deluge,  calculates  five  months  at  1 50  days  (Gen. 
viii.  3,  4),  or  30  days  to  a  month,  being  the  same  as  the  uninterca- 
lated  Egyptian  year ;  the  lunar  however  was  that  first  used  by  the 
Hebrews;  and,  as  in  other  languages,  their  name  for  the  moon 
signified  also  a  month.  The  lunar  year  of  the  Jews  consisted  of  12 
months,  which  began  (as  with  the  Arabs)  directly  the  'new  moon 
appeared;  they  varied  in  their  length,  and  in  order  to  rectify  the 
loss  of  the  11  days,  in  the  real  length  of  the  year,  they  added  a 
thirteenth  month  every  third,  and  sometimes  every  second  year,  to 
'  make  up  the  deficiency,  so  that  their  months  and  festivals  did  not 
(like  those  of  the  Arabs)  go  through  the  various  seasons  of  the 
year. 

1 2.  Herodotus  considers  the  intercalation  of  the  Egyptians  better  than 
that  of  the  Greeks,  who  added  a  month  at  the  end  of  every  2nd 
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vear,  making  them  alternately  of  12  and  13  months.  This  indeed 
woald  cause  an  excess,  which  the  omission  of  1  month  every  8th 
year  by  the  Greeks  would  not  rectify.  (See  Censorinus^  de  Die  Nat. 
c  18.)  Herodotus  calculates  the  Greek  months  at  30  days  each, 
and  the  12  months  at  360  days,  when  he  says  70  years,  without  in* 
clading  intercalary  months,  are  26,200  days,  ie.  360  x  70,  which, 
be  adds,  the  35  intercalary  months  will  increase  by  1050  days  (35 
X  30),  making  a  total  of  26,250  days  for  70  yeara.  This  would  be 
375  dajB  to  the  year.  (See  n.  •,  ch.  32,  Bk.  i.)  On  the  Greek  in- 
tercalation see  Macrobius,  Saturn,  i.  14,  who  says  the  Greeks  made 
their  year  of  354  days,  and  perceiving  that  11 J  days  were  wanting 
to  the  true  year,  they  added  90  days,  or  3  months,  every  8  years. 
Straho  (xvii.  p.  654)  says  the  Greeks  were  ignorant  (of  the  true 
length)  of  the  year  until  Eudoxus  was  in  Egypt ;  and  this  was  in 
the  late  time  of  the  2nd  Nectanebo,  about  b.c.  360 ;  and  Macrobius 
affirms  that  the  Egyptians  always  possessed  the  true  calculation  of 
the  length  of  the  year, — "  anni  certus  modus  apud  solos  semper 
-^gyp^os  foit."  (Saturn,  i.  7.)  He  then  mentions  the  primitive 
year  among  other  people — as  the  Arcadians,  who  divided  it  into  3 
months ;  other  Greeks  making  it  consist  of  354  days  (a  lunar  year) ; 
and  the  Bomans  nnder  Eomulus,  who  divided  it  into  10  months, 
beginning  with  March.— [G.  W.J 
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CHAPTER   IIL 

••THE  EGYPTIANS  FIRST  BROUGHT  INTO  USE  THE  NAMES  OF  THE 
TWELVE  GODS  WHICH  T^E  GREEKS  ADOPTED  FROM  THKM."- 
Chap.  4. 

1.  Different  orders  of  Gods.  2.  The  great  Gods  of  the  first  order.  3.  The  second 
order.  4.  Place  of  Re,  or  the  Sun.  5.  Classification  of  the  Goda.  6.  St- 
baism  not  a  part  of  the  Egyptian  religion.  7.  Pantheism.  8.  Name  of  Be, 
Phrah,  and  Pharaoh.  9.  Position  of  Re  in  the  second  order.  10.  Rank  of 
Osiris.  11.  Children  of  Seb.  12.  The  third  order.  13.  The  other  most 
noted  deities.  14.  Other  Gods.  15.  Foreign  divinities.  16.  Chief  God  of  a 
city  and  the  triad.  17.  Deities  multiplied  to  a  great  extent — ^e  unity. 
18.  Offices  of  the  Deity— characters  of  tf upiter.  19.  Resemblances  of  Gods  to 
be  traced  from  one  original.  20.  Subdivision  of  the  Deity — local  Gods.  21. 
Personifications — Nature  Gods.  22.  Saci'ed  trees  and  mountains.  23.  Com- 
mon origin  of  religious  systems.  24.  Greek  philosophy.  25.  Creation  and 
early  state  of  the  earth. 

1*  It  is  eTident  that  some  gods  held  a  higher  rank  throughont  the 
country  than  others,  and  that  many  were  of  minor  importance,  while 
some  were  merely  local  divinities.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
great  gods  were  limited  to  8,  or  the  2nd  rank  to  12  ;  there  are  also 
proofs  of  some,  reputed  to  helong  to  the  2nd  and  3rd  orders,  hold- 
ing a  higher  position  than  this  gradation  would  sanction,  and  two 
of  different  orders  are  combined,  or  substituted  for  each  other.  It 
is  not  possible  to  arrange  all  the  gods  in  the  3  orders  as  stated  by 
Herodotus,  nor  can  the  12  have  been  all  bom  of  the  8 ;  there  was 
however  some  distinction  of  the  kind,  the  8  agreeing  with  the  8 
Cabiri  (i.e.  **  great "  gods)  bf  the  Phoenicians  (see  note*  on  ch.  61), 
and  the  others  with  the  12  gods  of  Olympus,  and  the  Consentes  of 
the  Eomans ;  though  it  is  uncertain  how  this  arrangement  applied 

2.  to  them.  Those  who  have  the  best  claim  to  a  place  among  the  8 
Great  Gods  are, — 1.  Amun ;  2.  Maut ;  3.  Noum,  or  Nou  (Koub, 
Nef,  Kneph);  4.  Sdt^;  5.  Pthah;  6.  Neith;  7.  Khem;  8.  Pasht, 
who  seems  also  to  combine  the  character  of  Buto,  under  whose  name 
she  was  worshipped  at  Bubastis. 

1.  Amun,  the  Great  God  of  Thebes,  "the  King  of  the  Goda," 
answered  to  Jupiter;  2.  Maut,  the  **  Mother"  of  all,  or  the  maternal 
principle  (probably  the  mSt  of  Sanconiatho,  see  App.  Book  iii. 
Essay  i.  §  3,  11),  appears  to  be  sometimes  a  character  of  Buto  (La- 
tona),  primaeval  darkness,  from  which  sprang  light ;  3.  Notan,  Nu, 
Nou  (or  Nou-bai?  called  also  Noub,  Nef,  Kneph,  Cnuphis,  and 
Chnubis,  the  ram-headed  god),  who  was  also  considered  to  answer 
to  Jupiter,  as  his  companion  (4.)  Sate  did  to  Juno,  was  the  Great 
God  of  the  Cataracts,  of  Ethiopia,  and  of  the  Gases ;  and  in  later 
temples,  especially  of  Eoman  time,  he  often  received  the  name  of 
Amun : — the  **  contortis  comibus  Ammon."  (See  notes  on  cb.  29, 
42,  Book  ii.,  and  on  ch.  181,  Book  iv.)     There  is  a  striking  re- 
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semblance  between  the  Semitic  nef,  "  breath,"  and  the  Coptic  nibe, 
nifi,  nonf,  **  spiritus ; "  and  between  the  hieroglyphic  num  (with 
the  article  pnum),  and  the  irvev^a,  '*  spirit,"  whicn  Diodorus  says 
was  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  Jupiter.  He  was  the  **  sonl  of  the 
world  "  (comp.  "  mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpore  misoet "). 
The  ram,  his  emblem,  stands  for  bai  '*  soul,"  and  hence  the  Asp  also 
received  the  name  of  Bait.  The  "  K^^  of  Kneph  is  evidently  a  cor- 
rupt addition,  as  Knoub  for  Noub ;  the  change  of  m  and  b  in  Noub 
IB  easily  explained  (see  above,  in  ch.  i.  §  6) ;  and  the  name  '*  Noub  " 
is  perhaps  connected  with  Nubia  as  well  as  with  gold.  The  very 
general  introduction  of  the  ram's  head  on  the  prow  of  the  sacred 
boats,  or  arks,  of  other  gods,  seems  to  point  to  the  early  and  uni- 
Tersal  worship  of  this  God,  and  to  connect  him,  as  his  mysterious 
boat  does,  with  the  spirit  that  moved  on  the  waters.  He  is  said  to 
be  Agathodemon,  and  the  Asp  beiug  his  emblem,  confirms  this  state- 
ment of  Eusebius. 

5.  Pthah  was  the  creative  power,  the  maker  of  all  material  things, 
"  the  father  of  the  gods,"  and  assimilated  by  the  Greeks,  through  a 
gross  notion  of  the  Ai^/iiovpydc,  or  Opifex  Mundi,  to  their  Hephsastus 
( Vnlcan).  He  was  the  god  of  Memphis.  He  had  not  so  high  a 
rank  in  Greece,  nor  in  India,  where  Agni  (ignis  of  Latin,  ogan  "  fire  " 
of  Slavonic)  was  an  inferior  deity  to  Mahadeva,  or  Siva. 

6.  Neith^  the  goddess  of  Sals,  answered  to  Athen^  or  Minerva ;  she 
was  self-bom,  and  apircvodijXvc ;  she  therefore  sometimes  had  the 
Keptre  given  to  male  deities.     (See  note  '  on  ch.  62,  Book  ii.) 

7.  Khem^  the  generative  principle,  and  universal  nature,  was  re- 
presented as  a  phallic  figure.  He  was  the  god  of  Coptos,  the  "  Har 
SirfJw,''  and  the  Pan  of  Chemmis  (Panopolis) — ^the  Egyptian  Pan, 
who,  as  Herodotus  justly  observes  (ch.  145,  Book  ii.),  was  one  of 
the  8  great  gods.  Of  him  is  said  in  the  hieroglyphic  legend,  '*  thy 
title  is  *  father  of  thine  own  father.' "  (See  notes  '  and  •  on  ch.  42, 
and  App.  Book  iii.  Essay  i.  §  11.) 

8.  Pasht,  Bubastis,  answered  to  Artemis,  or  Diana ;  as  at  the  Specs 
Artemidos. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  12  gods  of  the  2nd  order;  and  I 
only  do  this  temporarily,  as  I  have  long  since  done  in  my  Materia 
Hieroglyphica  (p.  58)  ;  but  I  must  not  omit  to  state  that  they  do 
not  appear  always  to  have  been  the  same,  and  that  the  children  of 
the  8  great  gods  do  not  necessarily  hold  a  place  among  those  of  the 
2nd  order.  (For  the  form  of  those  of  the  other  gods,  whose  names 
are  mentioned  below,  see  At.  Eg.  W.,  vol.  v..  Plates.) 

The  12  deities  of  the  most  importance  after  the  8,  and  who  may  3. 
bave  been  those  of  the  2nd  order,  are : — 

1.  lis,  Ba,  or  Phrah,  the  Sun,  ^e  father  of  many  deities,  and  com- 
bined with  others  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and  even  did  order. 

2.  &6,  Chronos,  or  Saturn.  He  was  also  the  Earth.  Being  the 
father  of  OsiriSy  and  other  deities  of  the  drd  order,  he  was  called 
**  &ther  of  the  gods."  The  goose  was  his  emblem.  (See  note  * 
ch.  72.) 

3.  Netpe,  Bhea,  wife  of  Seb.  She  was  the  Vault  of  Heaven,  and 
was  called  **  mother  of  the  gods." 

R  2 
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4.  KhonSy  the  Srd  member  of  the  Great  Triad  of  Thebes,  oomposeil 
of  Amun,  Maut,  and  Khons  their  offspring.  He  i^  supposed  to  be  a 
charaoter  of  Hercnles,  and  also  of  the  Moon.  In  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum,  Hercules  is  called  Chon. 

5.  AnoukS,  Estia,  or  Vesta,  the  3rd  member  of  the  Great  Triad  of 
the  Cataracts,  composed  of  Noum  ^Nou),  Sate,  and  Anouk^,  (See 
note  *  on  ch.  62.)    Estia  is  Festia  with  the  digamma. 

6.  AtmoUf  Atmoo^  Atum,  or  Atm,  is  ''  Darkness,'*  the -Sun  after  snn- 
set  (comp.  Atmeh,  *'  darkness/'  Arabic),  sol  inferos,  and  called  Re- 
Atum.  Mr.  Birch  thinks  him  the  negative  principle,  tern  signifying 
•*  not" 

7.  Mom,  apparently  the  same  as  Gom  or  Hercules,  the  splendour 
and  light  of  the  Sun,  and  therefore  called  a  *'  son  of  Re." 

8.  Tafne  (Daphne),  or  Tafne-t,  a  lion-headed  goddess,  perhaps  the 
same  as  Thriphis,  who  is  with  Khem  at  Athribis  and  Panopolis. 

9.  Thoth,  the  intellect ;  Hermes  .or  Mercury ;  the  Moon  (Lmms), 
a  male  god  as  in  India ;  and  Time  in  the  sense  of  passing  period. 
Anubis  is  also  Time,  past  and  fature.     (Plutarch  de  Is.  s.  44.) 

10.  Savak,  the  crocodile-headed  god,  often  called  Savak-Re. 

11.  EQeithyia,  Hithyia,  or  Lucina,  Seben,  Seneb,  or  Neben. 

1 2.  Mandoo,  Mandou,  or  Munt  (Mars),  quite  distinct  from  Mandulis 
or  Malouli  of  Kalabshi  (Talmis),  where  both  gods  are  represented. 
From  him  Hermonthis  received  its  name. 

4.  I  had  formerly  placed  Re  among  the  8  great  gods,  instead  of 
Pasht,  or  Bubastis ;  but  the  position  she  held  as  second  member  of 
the  Great  Triad  of  Memphis,  gives  her  the  same  claim  as  Maut,  the 
consort  of  Amun.  I  am  much  disposed  to  make  a  separate  class  of 
deities  connected  with  Re ;  who  has  a  different  name  at  his  rising, 
at  his  meridian  height,  and  at  night.  He  is  also  the  solar  disc,  and 
the  shining  sun  or  solar  light  {(Jlmrre),  The  Sun<-worBhipper8,  or 
Stranger  Kings  of  the  18th  dynasty,  had  a  triad  composed  of  Atin-re, 
Maui  (solar  splendour),  and  Re,  Besides  other  characters,  he  is 
the  soul  of  the  world ;  his  title  Re  is  added  to  the  names  of  other 
gods ;  and  several  deities  are  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Sun.  In 
these  offices  they  are  distinct  from  the  deified  attributes  of  the  ideal, 
or  primary  god,  which  are  necessarily  of  a  different  nature  from  the 
Sun-gods.  There  is  at  the  same  time  a  point  of  union  between  some 
of  those  attributes  and  certain  characters  of  the  Sun,  or  Re ;  who  is 
connected  with  many  gods  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  orders ; — ^Amun 
had  the  name  Amun-Re ;  Nou  (or  Noum)  was  Noum-Re,  and  even 
Atin-Re ;  and  the  additional  title  of  Re  is  also  assigned  to  deities  of 
the  2nd  order,  as  to  Savak,  Mandou,  and  others. 

5.  In  giving  three  orders  I  have  been  guided  by  Herodotus,  though 
it  is  evident  the  numerous  gods  of  Egypt  were  not  confined  to  that 
number.  If  such  were  the  sole  classification,  the  greater  part  of  the 
deities  would  be  altogether  omitted ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  make 
them  accord  with  his  orders,  even  if  we  allow  many  of  them  to  be 
repetitions  of  the  same  god  under  other  characters.  For  some  were 
characters  of  the  deities  belonging  to  the  1st  or  2nd  orders;  but 
<>yen  then  they  were  distinct,  and  members  of  some  other  group ; 
as  all  the  attributes  of  the  one  God  became  distinct  deities,    ^or 
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can  all  those  connected  with  the  Snn  be  classified  under  one  gronp. 
They  may  however  claim  a  separate  arrangement,  like  the  Osiride 
fumlj,  which  is  supposed  to  form  the  3rd  order ;  and  this  distinct 
class^cation  of  Sun-gods  might  be  used  to  explain  the  nature  of 
seTend  important  members  of  the  Egyptian  Pantheon. 

Though  actual  Sabaism  was  not  a  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Egyp-  6. 
tians,  and  the  worship  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  was  of  a  diiferent  kind, 
still  it  may  have  been  connected  with  their  earlier  belief;  which 
may  he  inferred  from  the  idea  of  **  prayer "  being  represented  in 
hieroglyphics  by  a  man  holding  up  his  hands,  accompanied  by  a 
star.  It  is  not  impossible  that  when  they 
immigrated  into  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  they 
may  have  brought  with  them  that  Asiatic 
superstition,  combined  with  some  purer 
notions  which  they  had  of  the  Deity ;  but 
afterwards  having  endeavoured  to  recon- 
cile the  notion  of  physical  and  material, 
vith  ideal  and  incorporeal  gods,  they 
abandoned    their   earlier    mode  of  wor-         i.  2. 

shipping  the  Sun  and  Moon.     This  last 

seems  to  accord  with  their  religion  as  we  see  it  on  their  monti- 
ments ;  where  the  Sun  was  chiefly  looked  upon  as  the  visible  repre- 
sentative of  the  generative,  or  vivifying,  principle  of  Nature.  Tho 
disc  of  the  Snn  and  the  crescent  of  the  Moon  were  placed  as  emblems 
on  the  heads  of  gods,  and  elsewhere ;  as  the  name  of  Ee  (the  '*  Sun") 
was  appended  to  their  titles ;  and  these  deities  receivea  a  worship, 
hat  it  was  not  Sabaism,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  stars  as 
objects  of  adoration.  And  when  some  *'  Stranger  Kings  "  from  Asia 
re  introduced  the  worship  of  the  real  Sun's  disc,  the  innovation  was 
odious  to  the  Egyptians,  and  was  expelled  for  ever  with  the  usurpers 
who  had  forcibly  established  it  in  the  country.  Macrobius,  indeed, 
endeavours  to  show*  that  nearly  all  the  gods  corresponded  to  the 
Son;  and  ChsBremon  thinks  '^the  Egyptians  had  no  gods  but  the 
^on  and  planets ;  and  that  all  related  to  physical  operations,  having 
no  reference  to  incorporeal  and  living  essences "  (Eus.  Pr.  Evang. 
iii.  4).  But  this  correspondence  was  distinct  from  Sabaism ;  and  if 
nuuiy  gods  did  *'  correspond  to  the  Sun,"  still  the  Sabfioth  worship 
of  the  Sun  and  stars  was  not  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians  even  in 
the  earliest  times  of  which  any  monuments  remain.  Many  deities 
yere  characters  of  the  Sun ;  and  its  daily  course  from  its  rising  to 
its  setting,  and  at  different  periods  of  the  year  (as  well  as  certain 
phsenomena — its  supposed  offspring),  gave  rise  to  beings  who  may 
he  classed  among  Nature-Gods ;  as  in  the  mythology  of  India  and 
Greece. 

The  Egyptians,  as  they  advanced  in  religious  speculation,  adopted  7. 
^  Pantheism,  according  to  which  (while  the  belief  in  one  Supreme 
Being  was  taught  to  tJ^e  initiated)  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  were 
separated  under  various  heads,  as  tbe  **  Creator,"  the  divine  wisdom, 
the  generative,  and  other  principles ;  and  even  created  things,  which 
'^ere  thought  to  partake  of  the  divine  essence,  were  permitted  to 
^eive  divine  worship. 
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8.  The  name  of  Re  is  remarkable  for  its  resemblance  to  the  euro, 
"  light "  of  Coptic,  and  the  Aor  of  Hebrew  (whence  the  Urm, 
**  lights  ")  and  to  Horns,  and  Aroeris  (Hor-oeri,  "  Horus  the  chief"), 
to  /wr,  "  heat,"  to  ^pa,  hora,  "  season  "  or  *'  hour,"  as  well  as  to  the 
names  of  the  Sun  in  several  African  dialects,  as  Airo,  ayero,  eer, 
uiro,  ghurrah,  and  others.  It  is  the  same  as  ''  Fhrah,"  or  Pharaoh, 
the  Egyptian  Pi-Re,  "  the  Sun,"  Memphxtice  Phra ;  which  was  firet 
suggested  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  Colonel  Felix.  Re 
had  different  characters :  as  the  rising  Sim  he  was  a  folm  of  Horus; 
at  midday  Re ;  and  Ubn-re,  ^*  the  shining  Sun ;"  as  the  solar  disc 
Atin-re ;  when  below  the  horizon  Re-Atum,  Atmou,  or  Atum, 
**  darkness." 

I  have  stated  the  reasons  for  placing  Pasht  (Bubastis)  among  the 
8  great  gods  in  preference  to  Re ;  and  it  would  not  oidy  be  incon- 

9,  sistent  to  place  the  created  in  the  same  rank  as  the  creator,  but 
Re  has  Athor  as  the  2nd  member  of  his  principal  triad,  and  is  him- 
self the  2nd  of  a  minor  triad  composed  of  Amun,  Re,  and  Horu^ 
Again,  though  Re  is  the  father  of  many  deities,  he  has  no  daim  on 
this  account ;  since  N^ilus,  and  even  Ape  (Thebes),  are  called  the 
''  father  "  and  *'  mother  of  the  gods ;"  Asclepius  is  a  son  of  Pthah, 
without  being  one  of  the  12  gods;  and  Nepthys  is  called  daughter 
of  Re  in  the  same  building  where  she.  is  allowed  to  be  the  sister  of 
Isis.  These  and  similar  relationships  therefore  prove  no  more  re- 
garding the  classification  of  the  gods,  than  do  the  facts  of  Pthah 
being  called  ''father  of  the  gods"  (while  one  only,  Asclepius,  is 
mentioned  as  his  son),  and  of  Re  not  being  called  by  that  title, 
though  there  are  so  many  deities  recorded  in  the  sculptures  as  his 

10.  children.  And  if.  Re  was  not  one  of  the  8  great  gods,  this  does  not 
necessarily  place  him  in  an  inferior  position,  since  Osiris,  who  was 
the  greatest  of  all,  and  was  with  Isis  worshipped  throughout  the 
country,  belonged  to  the  3rd  order.  For  Osiris  had  this  honour 
from  being  the  god  whose  mysteries  contained  the  most  important 
secrets ;  his  rites  comprised  the  chief  part  of  the  Egyptian  wiedom; 
he  was  the  chief  of  Amenti,  or  Hades,  and  he  was  a  heavenly  as  well 
as  an  inferial  deity.  There  was  also  an  important  reason  for  his 
being  of  the  last,  or  newest  order  of  gods ;  he  related  particularly  to 
man,  the  last  and  most  perfect  work  of  the  creation ;  and  as  the  Deity 
was  at  first  the  Monad,  then  the  Creator  (''  creation  being  God 
passing  into  activity "),  he  did  not  become  Osiris  until  man  was 
placed  upon  the  earth.  He  there  manifested  himself  also  (like 
Booddha)  for  the  benefit  of  man,  who  looked  to  him  for  happiness 
in  a  future  state.     (See  notes  *  ■•  *  on  ch.  171,  Book  ii.) 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed  that  the  same  god  may  belong 
to  two  different  orders  in  two  of  his  characters,  and  may  be  produced 
from  different  parents.  Even  Maut  is  once  called  ''  daughter  ofBje" 
and  Re  is  said  to  be  '*  engendered  by  Khem,"  as  Khem  was  his  own 
father ;  and  Minerva  at  Sais  proclaimed  that  '*  she  proceeded  from 
herself."  But  these  apparent  inconsistencies  are  readily  explained 
by  the  nature  of  the  f%yptian  mythological  system. 

!!•  If  it  is  necessary  to  confine  the  gods  of  the  3rd  order  to  the 
children  of  Seb,  a  4th  and  other  orders  might  also  be  admitted  (as  I 
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hftTe  already  suggested  in  the  *'  Materia  Hieroglyphica  ") ;  for  since 
those  of  the  2nd  order  are  limited  to  twelve,  it  would  be  denying  the 
accuracy  of  Herodotus,  without  any  authority  from  the  monuments, 
to  class  any  of  the  numerous  deities  that  remain  together  with  the 
twelve  of  the  2nd  order.  There  are,  however,  some  lists  of  Deities 
on  the  monuments,  in  which  eight,  or  sometimes  twelve,  are  thus 
arranged :  1.  Mandou,  2.  Atmou,  3.  Moui,  4.  Tafne,  5.  Seb,  6.  Netpe, 
7.  Omris,  8.  Isis;  or  these  eight  with  9.  Seth,  10.  Nepthys,  11. 
Horus,  and  12.  Athor. 

The  3rd  order  contains  the  children  of  Seb  and  Netpe : — 1.  Osiris.  12. 
2.  Aroeris,  or  the  Elder  Horus,  **  son  of  Netpe."  3.  Seth  (Typhon). 
4.  Isis.  5.  Nepthys  (N6b-t-^i,  *•  lady  of  the  house,"  oorrei^onding 
to  Vesta  in  one  character  (see  note  *  on  ch.  62)  ;  but  we  may  per* 
haps  include  in  the  same  order  the  Younger  Horus,  the  son  of  Osii'is 
and  Isis ;  as  well  as  Harpocrates,  their  infant  son,  the  emblem  of 
childhood ;  and  Anubis,  the  son  of  Osiris.  The  Younger  Horus  was 
the  god  of  Victory  and  **  the  defender  of  his  father  ;"  and  in  like 
manner  the  Greek  Apollo,  to  whom  he  corresponded,  was  repre- 
sented as  a  "  youthful  god."     (Comp.  Lucian  de  De4  Syr.) 

Of  the  remaining  deities  the  most  noted  were: — 1.  Thmei,  Mei,  13. 
or  Ma,  in  her  two  capacities  of  Truth  and  Justice,  AUtheia  and 
Tkemis,  called  '*  Daughter  of  the  Sun,"  sometimes  represented  with- 
out a  head,  and  who  ought,  perhaps,  to  belong  to  the  2nd  order  of 
Deities.  2.  Athor  (ei-t-HoTy  "  Horus's  mundane  habitation  ")  Venus, 
often  substituted  for  Isis,  called  *'  Daughter  of  the  Sun,"  answering 
to  the  West,  or  the  place  where  the  setting  Sun  was  received  into 
her  arms.  (See  note  ^  ch.  44,  note  '  ch.  122,  Book  ii.,  and  App. 
Book  iii.  Essay  i.  §  16.)  3.  Nofr- Atmou,  perhaps  a  variation  of 
Atmou.  4.  Hor-Hat,  frequently  as  the  winged  globe,  one  of  the 
characters  of  the  Sun,  generally  called  Agathodeemon.  5.  Hacte 
(Hecate?),  a  goddess  with  a  lion's  head.  6.  Selk,  with  a  scorpion 
on  her  head.  7.  Tore,  a  god  conneoted  with  Pthah.  8.  Amunta, 
peihaps  a  female  Amnn.  9.  Tpe,  **  the  heavens."  10.  Hapi,  or  the 
god  Milus.  11.  Eanno,  the  asp-headed  goddess,  perhaps  a  character 
of  Agathodsemon  (see  Calmet,  Fl.  69).  12.  Hermes  Trismegistus,  a 
fonn  of  Thoth.  13.  Asclepius,  Md^h,  or  "  Imoph,"  called  "  the 
^oa  of  Pthah,"  probably  the  origin  of  the  Emeph  of  lamblichus. 
14.  Sofh,  perhaps  the  goddess  of  Speech ;  and  about  50  more,  some 
of  whom  were  local  divinities,  as  "the  Land  of  Egypt;"  "the 
Btft"  and  "the  West"  (bank);  Ap,  ApS,  or  TdpS,  "  Thebes;"  and 
the  peiBonifications  of  other  cities. 

There  were  also  various  forms  of  early  gods,  as  frog-headed  deities  1^- 
connected  with  Pthah ;  and  the  offspring  of  local  triads,  as  Pneb-to, 
Hor-pi-re,  and  other  forms  of  the  infant  Horus ;  the  Apis,  a  form  of 
^^■iiis,  who  was  the  Sarapis  (t.  e,  Osir-Api)  of  Memphis,  and  other 
^^presentations  of  well-known  gods,  together  with  minor  divinities 
^d  genii :  as  Cerberus,  the  monster  who  guarded  Amenti  "  the 
'^on  of  the  dead ;"  the  4  genii  of  Amenti,  with  the  heads  of  a  man, 
ft  oyi^ooephalus,  a  jackal,  and  a  hawk ;  the  6  spirits  with  the  heads 
of  hawks  and  jackals;  the  12  hours  of  day  and  night;  the  42 
*<>es8on  at  the  future  judgment,  each  of  whom  presided  over,  or 
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bore  witness  to  a  particular  sin ;  and  the  giant  Apap  (Aph6pliis) — 
'*  the  great  serpent/*  and  the  emblem  of  wickedness. 

Many  of  the  50  gods  above  alluded  to  were  certainly  of  late  in- 
troduction ;  but  those  whose  names  I  have  mentioned  were  of  early 
date,  as  well  as  many  of  minor  note ;  and  for  the  figures  of  all  the 
gods  I  must  refer  to  my  Anct.  Egyptians^    Some  of  them  are  called 

15.  children  of  the  Sun.  There  were  also  a  few  foreign  deities,  as 
Eanpo,  the  god  of  battles,  and  the  goddess  of  war,  Anata  or  Anta 
(see  Appendix  of  Book  iii.  Essay  i.  §  21),  Astarte,  and  others,  who 
were  of  early  introduction ;  but  the  character  given  to  Seth,  who 
was  called  Baal-Seth  and  the  god  of  the  Gentiles,  is  explained  by 
his  being  the  cause  of  evil.  (See  note  •  on  ch.  171.)  The  intro- 
duction of  foreign  gods  finds  a  parallel  among  other  people  of  an- 
tiquity, whose  readiness  to  adopt  a  god  from  another  religion  is  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  Polj'theism ;  and  the  complacency  of  the 
Eomans  on  this  point  is  well  known. 

15.  In  each  city  of  Egypt  one  deity  was  the  chief  object  of  worship ; 
he  was  the  guardian  of  the  place,  and  he  had  the  most  conspicuous 
post  in  the  adytum  of  ita  temple.  The  town  had  also  its  particular 
triad,  composed  of  3  members,  the  third  proceeding  &om  the  other 
two ;  and  the  principal  cities  of  Egypt,  as  Thebes  and  Memphis, 
had  two  of  the  great  gods  as  the  first  members  of  their  triads.  Thej 
might  be  gods  of  any  order,  and  the  2  first  members  not  neces- 
sarily of  the  first  rank ;  for  one  of  the  1st,  or  of  the  2nd  order,  might 
be  combined  even  with  a  local  deity  to  produce  the  3rd  of  still  in- 
ferior rank  in  the  divine  scale ;  and  these  in  latter  times  became 
multiplied  and  brought  down  to  a  very  low  order  of  beingB,  the 
divine  essence  being  thought  to  pervade,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
all  the  creations  of  the  deity.  It  was  merely  the  extension  of  the 
same  idea ;  as  an  instance  of  which  the  great  divine  wisdom  might 
combine  with  the  genius  of  a  city  to  produce  a  king.  And  to  ghow 
how  the  divine  and  human  natures  of  a  king  were  thought  to  be  dis- 
tinct, he  was  often  represented  offering  to  himself  in  the  Egyptian 
sculptures,  his  human  doing  homage  to  his  divine  character. 

17,  With  such  views  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Egyptians  multi- 
plied their  deities  to  an  endless  extent ;  and  plants,  and  even  stones, 
were  thought  io  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  divine  nature ;  hut 
the  notion  that  Egyptian  gods  were  represented  as  animals  and  not 
under  the  human  form  is  quite  erroneous,  the  latter  being  by  fsx 
the  most  usual.  Originally,  indeed,  they  had  the  Unity,  worshipped 
under  a  particular  character ;  which  was  the  case  in  other  countries 
also,  each  considering  him  their  protector,  and  giving  him  a  peculiar 
form  and  name,  though  really  the  same  one  God ;  and  it  was  only 
when  forsaken  by  him  that  they  supposed  their  enemies  were  per- 
mitted to  triumph  over  them.  (Comp.  also  Josephus,  Antiq.  viii 
10,  3,  of  the  Jews  and  Shishak.)  But  it  was  not  long  before  they 
subdivided  the  one  God,  and  made  his  attributes  into  different 
deities.  In  like  manner  the  Hindoos  have  one  supreme  Being, 
Brahme  (neuter),  the  great  one,  who,  when  he  creates,  becomes 
Brahma  (masculine)  ;  when  he  manifests  himself  by  the  operation 
of  his  divine  spirit,  becomes  Vishnu,  the  pervader,  or  Narayan, 
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"  moving  on  the  waters,"  called  also  the  first  male ;  when  he  de- 
stroys, becomes^  Siva,  or  Mahadiva,  "  Oreat  God ;"  and  as  Brahma, 
Yishnu,  and  Siva,  is  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Destroyer,  which 
kst  answers  to  the  regenerator  of  what  only  changes  its  form,  and 
reprodaces  what  he  destroys.  (See  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  i.  p.  249  ;  and 
Asiat.  Bes.  vol.  vii.  p.  280  ;  and  my  note  *  on  ch.  123,  Book  ii.) 

The  same  original  belief  in  one  God  may  be  observed  in  Greek 
mythology  ;  and  this  accordance  of  early  traditions  agrees  with  the 
Indian  notion  that  *'  tmth  was  originally  deposited  with  men,  but 
gradually  slumbered  and  was  forgotten ;  the  knowledge  of  it  how- 
ever returning  like  a  recollection."  For  in  Greece,  Zeus  was  also 
imiversal,  and  omnipotent,  the  one  God,  containing  all  within  him- 
self; and  he  was  the  Monad,  the  beginning  and  end  of  all.  (Somn. 
Scip.  c.  6 ;  Aristot.  de  Mund.  7.) 

Zths  Kc^flA^*  Zths  fi^<r(ra,  Aihs  Viic  rcivra  rirvKTOt,     (line  2.) 
*E>  Kpdros,  ftr  Aai/Awy  y4y€T0,  fiiyat  &px^'  Stwdtrrwy,     (line  8.) 
Iliirra  T^p  iv  iitydkif  Zrivhs  rdJSt  tr^fiari  jcctreu.     (line  12.) 

Orphic  Fragm. 

Z<^r  4ariy  aiO^p,  Zths  8^  7^,  Zc^r  8*  ohpaaf6i* 

Zc^s  roi  rhi  trdyra. — ^^Esch.  Fragm.  295. 

(Comp.  Clemens  Strom,  v.  p.  603.) 

At  the  same  time  each  of  the  various  offices  of  the  Deity  was  13. 
known  under  its  peculiar  title.  (See  note  A.  in  App.  to  Book  i.) 
Jupiter  was  also  prefixed  to  the  names  of  foreign  gods,  as  Jupiter- 
Ammon,  Jupiter-Sarapis,  Jnpiter-Baal-Mark6s,  and  many  others; 
and  though  the  Sun  had  its  special  Deity,  altars  were  raised  to 
Jupiter-the-Sun.  He  was  also  the  manifestation  of  the  Deity,  like 
Osiris,  who  was  the  son  of  Seb,  the  Saturn  of  the  Egyptians.  Thus 
Osiris,  Amun,  and  Noum,  though  so  unlike,  were  each  supposed  by 
the  Greeks  to  answer  to  Jupiter.  Hesiod,  too,  calls  Jupiter  the 
youngest  of  the  Gods ;  as  Osiris  was  in  the  3rd  order  of  deities, 
though  the  greatest  of  all ;  and  the  correspondence  was  completed 
by  both  being  thought  to  have  died.  This  notion — common  to 
i^ypt,  Syria,  and  Crete,  as  to  the  Booddhists  and  other  people — is 
one  of  many  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  similar  religious  views 
in  different  countries  (see  notes  *•  *»  ch.  171)  ;  but  there  is  also  evi- 
dence of  the  Greeks  having  borrowed  much  from  Egypt  in  their 
early  mythology,  as  well  as  in  later  times,  after  their  religion  had 
long  been  formed ;  and  the  worship  of  Isis  spread  from  Egypt  to 
Greece  and  its  islands,  as  it  afterwardK  did  to  Bome.  But  the  oor- 
nipt  practices  introduced  at  Alexandria,  and  more  especially  at 
Canopus,  and  thence  carried  to  Eiirope,  were  no  part  of  the  £^p- 
tian  religion  :  they  proceeded  from  the  gross  views  taken,  through 
ignorance,  of  certain  allegorical  representations,  and  were  quite 
opposed,  in  their  sensual  and  material  character,  to  the  simple  ex- 
pression of  the  hieroglyphical  mind  of  Egypt. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  in  all  the  religions  of  antiquity,  why  so   19. 
numy  divinities  resemble  each  other,  why  they  differ  in  some  points, 
and  how  they  may  be  traced  to  one  original ;  while  others,  being 
sorely  local,  have  a  totally  different  character.    Though  they  began 
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by  subdividing  the  one  Deity,  they  subsequently  laboured  to  show 
that  all  the  Gods  were  one  ;  and  this  last,  which  was  one  of  the  great 
mysteries  of  Egypt,  was  much  insisted  upon  by  the  philosophers  of 
Greece.  Even  the  names  of  some  Deities  show  they  came  horn  one 
and  the  same,  as  Zeus-Dios,  Dis,  lav,  Jovi,  Dius-piter,  Dies-piter, 
Jupiter  (lapeter  ?),  lacchus,  and  Janus,  who  was  said  to  be  a  character 
of  Apollo,  as  Jana  was  Diana  (Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  5),  correspondiDg 
to  Phoebus  and  Phoebe ;  and  Macrobius  not  only  identifies  most  of 
the  Gods  with  the  Sun,  but  makes  Apollo  and  Bacchus,  though  so 
very  dissimilar,  the  same  (Saturn,  i.  20).  Again,  the  Olympian,  or 
heavenly,  and  the  inferial  Gods  were  essentially  the  same ;  Pluto 
was  only  a  character  of  Jupiter ;  and  Ceres  and  Bacchus  belonged 
to  both  classes,  in  which  they  resembled  Isis  and  Osiris.  The  same 
notion  led  to  the  belief  in  a  Sol  inferus — a  deity  particularly  Egyp- 
tian, and  connected  with  the  Sun-gods. 

20.  The  Deity  once  divided,  there  was  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
his  attributes  of  various  kinds  and  of  different  grades;  and  in 
Egypt  everything  that  partook  of  the  divine  essence  became  a  God. 
Emblems  were  added  to  the  catalogue ;  and  though  not  really 
deities,  they  called  forth  feelings  of  respect,  which  the  ignorant 
would  not  readily  distinguish  from  actual  worship.  The  Greeks, 
too,  besides  the  greater  Gods,  gave  a.  presiding  spirit  to  almost  eveiy 
part  of  visible  Nature :  trees  of  various  kinds  had  their  dryads, 
hama-dryads,  and  other  nymphs ;  nvers,  lakes,  marshes,  and  wells 
had  their  Naiads,  as  plains,  mountains,  caves,  and  the  like,  had  their 
presiding  spirits ;  and  each  '*  genius  loci  *'  of  later  times  vaiied  with 

21.  the  place.  These  were  mere  personifications — an  inferior  grade  of 
Nature-gods — ^who  had  no  mysteries,  and  could  not  be  identified 
with  the  one  original  Deity,  as  the  local  divinities  of  Egyptian  towns 
were  different  from  those  who  held  a  rank  in  the  first,  second,  and 
third  orders  of  gods. 

22.  Tree-worship,  and  the  respect  for  holy  mountains,  were  African  as 
well  as  Egyptian  superstitions ;  and  they  extended  also  to  Asia. 

23.  Besides  the  evidence  of  a  common  origin,  from  the  analogies  in 
the  Egyptian,  Indian,  Greek,  and  other  systems,  we  perceive  that 
mythology  had  advanced  to  a  certain  point  before  the  early  migra- 
tions took  place  from  central  Asia.  And  if  in  after-times  each  intro- 
duced local  changes,  they  often  bonx)wed  so  largely  from  their 
neighbours  that  a  strong  resemblance  was  maintained ;  and  hence 
the  religions  resembled  each  other,  partly  from  having  a  common 
origin,  partly  from  direct  imitation,  and  partly  from  adaptation; 
which  last  continued  to  a  late  period. 

24.  The  philosophical  view  taken  by  the  Greeks  of  the  nature  of  the 
Deity  was  also  different  from  their  mythological  system  ;  and  that 
followed  by  Thales  and  others  was  rather  metaphysical  than  reli- 
gious. Directly  they  began  to  adopt  the  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
the  Deity,  they  admitted  that  he  must  be  One  and  Supreme ;  and  he 
received  whatever  name  appeared  to  convey  the  clearest  notion  of 
the  First  Principle.  How  far  any  of  their  notions,  or  at  least  the 
inquiry  that  led  to  them,  may  be  traced  to  an  acquaintance  with 
Egyptian  speculation,  it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  Thales,  and  many 
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more  philosophers,  studied  in  Egypt,  and  must  have  begun,  or  have 
sought  to  promote,  their  inquiry  during  their  visit  to  the  learned 
people  of  that  age ;  and  in  justice  to  them  we  must  admit  that  they 
went  to  study  there  for  some  purpose.  At  all  events  their  early 
thoughts  could  not  but  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  an  inter- 
oourse  with  Egypt,  though  many  a  succeeding  philosopher  suggested 
some  new  view  of  the  First  Cause ;  speculation  taking  a  varied 
range,  and  often  returning  imder  different  names  to  a  similar  con- 
clusion. Still,  many  early  Greek  philosophers  admitted  not  only  ari 
ideal  deity  as  a  first  cause,  a  divine  intelligence,  the  *'  holy  infinite 
ipirit"  of  Empedocles,  or  other  notions  of  the  One;  but,  like  Alc- 
mseon  of  Crotona  (according  to  some  a  pupil  of  Pythagoras,  according 
to  others  of  the  Ionian  school),  **  attributed  a  divinity  to  the  sun 
and  stars  as  todl  as  to  the  mind "  (Cic.  Nat  Deor.  i.).  Plato,  too, 
besides  the  incorporeal  God,  admits  *'  the  heavens,  stars,  and  earth, 
the  mind,  and  those  Gods  handed  down  from  our  ancestors  "  to  be 
the  Deity;  and  Chiysippus,  called  by  Cicero  (Nat.  Deor.  i.  and  iii.) 
the  most  subtle  of  the  Stoics,  extended  the  divine  catalogue  still 
farther ;  which  recals  the  Egyptian  system  of  a  metaphysical  and  a 
mysterious  view  of  the  divine  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  the  admis- 
8ion  of  a  worship  of  the  Sun.  (See  note  •  on  chap.  51,  and  note  on 
ch.  123,  B.  ii.) 

Of  the  Egyptian  theory  of  the  creation  some  notion  may  perhaps  ^^' 
be  obtaiued  firom  the  account  given  in  Ovid  (Met.  i.  and  xxv.)  bor- 
rowed from  the  Pythagoreans ;  as  of  their  belief  in  the  destruction 
of  the  earth  by  &-e,  adopted  by  the  Stoics.  (Ovid,  Met  i.  256 ; 
Seneca,  Nat  Quaast  iii.  13  and  28 ;  Plut  de  Placit.  Phil.  iv.  7.) 
They  even  thought  it  had  been  subject  to  several  catastrophes, 
**not  to  one  deluge  only,  but  to  many;"  and  believed  in  a  variety 
of  destructions  '*  that  have  been  and  again  will  be,  the  greatest  of 
these  arising  from  fire  and  water"  (Plat  Tim.  pp.  466,  467).  The 
idea  that  the  world  had  successive  creations  and  destructions  is  also 
expressly  stated  in  the  Indian  Manu. 

But  though  some  subjects  seem  to  point  to  the  creation,  in  the 
tombs  of  the  kings,  perhaps  also  to  the  destruction  (as  well  as  to 
2nan*s  future  punibhment)  of  the  world  by  fire,  there  are  few  direct 
indications  of  its  creation  beyond  some  mysterious  allusions  to  the 
agency  of  Pthah  (the  creator),  or  the  representation  of  Noum  (Nef), 
the  divine  spirit  passing  in  his  boat  '*  on  the  waters,"  or  fashioning 
the  clay  on  a  potter's  wheel.  This  last  is  also  done  by  Pthah,  which 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  doctrine  of  Empedocles,  as  well  as 
with  the  notion  expressed  in  Genesis,  that  the  matter  already  existed 
*'  without  form  and  void  "  (tohdo  oo  bohoo) ;  and  not  that  it  was  then 
for  the  first  time  called  into  existence.  For  (as  Mr.  Stuart  Poole 
has  observed)  the  same  expression,  tokdo  oo  bphdo,  is  used  in  Jeremiah 
(iv.  23),  where  the  land  "  without  form  and  void "  was  only 
" desolate,"  not  destroyed  nor  brought  "  to  a  full  end"  (v.  27),  but 
depopulated  and  deprived  of  light.     (Cp.  Ps.  civ.  30.) 

They  probably  had  a  notion  of  the  indefinite  period  that  inter- 
vened between  **  the  beginning  "  and  the  creation  of  man,  which  is 
in  accordance  with  the  Bible  account,  as  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen 
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and  others  have  supposed,  and  whicli  seems  to  be  pointed  out  by 
the  Hebrew  text,  where  in  the  two  first  verses  the  past  tense  of  the 
verbs  ("God  created''  (hard)  and  **the  earth  taw  without  form'*) 
is  used;  while  in  the  3rd,  and  some  other  verses,  we  have  tamer 
(*'  says^')^  and  ibra  ('* crwtes ")  ;  for  though  these  have  a  past  sense, 
that  construction  is  not  a  necessary  one,  and  the  verb  might  have 
been  placed  aflei^^  instead  of  before^  the  noun,  as  in  the  2nd  veree. 
The  creation  of  plants  before  animals,  as  in  *'  the  third  day  **  of 
Genesis,  was  also  an  ancient,  perhaps  an  Egyptian,  belief;  and 
"  Empedocles  says  the  first  of  all  living  things  were  trees,  that 
sprang  from  the  earth  before  the  sun  expanded  itself."  (Comp. 
Plut.  de  Plac.  Phil.  v.  c.  26.)  The  tradition  among  the  Hebrews  of 
the  world  having  been  created  in  autumn  was  borrowed  from  Egypt, 
to  which  climate  only  (as  Miss  F.  Corbaux  has  shown)  the  idea 
that  autumn  was  the  period  of  the  world's  creation,  or  renewal, 
would  apply. — [G.  W.] 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

«  WHEN  M(ERIS  WAS  KING/'  &c.— Chap.  13. 

1.  Rise  of  the  Kile  16  cubits.  2.  Differed  in  different  parte  of  Egypt.  3.  Oldest 
Kilometer.  4.  The  lowering  of  the  Kile  in  Ethiopia  by  the  giving  way  of 
the  rooka  at  SilsUis.  5.  Ethiopia  affected  by  it,  but  not  Egypt  below 
SilsUia.  6.  Other  Kilometera  ana  meaaurements.  7.  Length  of  the  Egyp- 
tian cubit. 

**When  Mctris  was  hng^^^  says  Herodotus^  **the  NQe  overflowed  dR  Egypt  1, 
hdow  Memphis,  as  soon  as  it  rose  so  little  as  8  cubits  ;*'  and  this,  he  adds, 
was  not  900  years  before  his  visit,  when  it  required  16  or  16  cnbits 
to  inundate  the  country.  But  the  16  figures  of  children  (or  cubits, 
Lncian.  Bhet.  Praec.  sec.  6)  on  the  statue  of  the  Nile  at  Borne  show 
that  it  rose  16  cubits  in  uie  time  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  in  1720, 
16  cnbits  were  still  cited  as  the  requisite  height  for  irrigating  the 
land  about  Memphis ;  and  the  same  has  continued  to  be  the  rise  of 
the  river  at  old  Cairo  to  this  day.  For  the  proportion  is  always 
kept  up  by  the  bed  of  the  river  rising  in  an  equal  ratio  with  the 
land  it  irrigates ;  and  the  notion  of  Savary  and  others  that  the  Nile 
no  longer  floods  the  Delta,  is  proved  by  experience  to  be  quite 
erroneous.  This  also  dispels  the  gloomy  prognostications  of  Hero- 
dotus that  the  Nile  will  at  some  time  cease  to  inundate  the  land. 

The  Mekeeas  pillar  at  old  Cairo,  it  is  true,  is  calculated  to  contain  2. 
24  cubits,  but  this  number  merely  implies  **  completion ;"  and  it  has 
been  ascei-tained  by  M.  Coste  that  tne  24  Cairene  cubits  are  only 
equal  to  about  16  or  16^  real  cubits.  The  height  of  the  inundation 
varies  of  course,  as  it  always  did,  in  different  parts  of  Egypt,  being 
about  40  feet  at  Asouan,  36  at  Thebes,  25  at  Cairo,  and  4  at  the 
Kosetta  and  Damietta  mouths ;  and  Plutarch  gives  28  cubits  as  the 
highest  rise  at  Elephantine,  15  at  Memphis,  and  7  at  Xois  and 
Mendes,  in  the  D^ta  (de  Isid.  s.  43).  The  Nilometer  at  Ele- 
phantine is  the  one  seen  by  Strabo,  and  used  under  the  Empire,  as 
the  rise  of  the  Nile  is  recorded  there  in  the  35th  year  of  Augustus 
and  in  the  reigns  of  other  Emperors.  The  highest  remaining  scale 
is  27  cubits ;  but  it  has  no  record  of  the  inundation  at  that  height, 
though  Plutarch  speaks  of  28 ;  and  the  highest  recorded  there  is  of 
26  cubits,  4  palms,  and  1  digit.  This,  at  the  ratio  stated  by  Plutarch, 
would  give  little  more  than  14  at  Memphis;  but  Pliny  (v.  9)  says 
the  proper  rise  of  the  Nile  is  1 6  cubits,  and  the  highest  known  was 
of  18  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  which  was  extraordinary  and  cala- 
mitous. Ammianus  Maroellinus  (22),  in  the  time  of  Julian,  also 
says,  **  no  landed  proprietor  wishes  for  more  than  1 6  cubits.'*  The 
same  is  stated  by  El  Edrisi  and  other  Arab  writers.  (See  M^m. 
de  VAcad.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  333  to  377 ;  M.  Eg.  W.,  p.  279  to  284;  and 
At  Eg.  W.,  vol.  iv.  p.  27  to  31.)    The  great  staircase  of  Elephantine 
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extends  far  above  the  highest  scale,  and  measures  59  feet,  and  with 
the  9  steps  of  the  lower  one,  the  total  from  the  base  is  necu'lj  69  feet, 
while  the  total  of  the  scales  that  remain  measures  only  about  21 
feet ;  but  the  cubits,  27  (ke)  marked  on  the  highest,  answer  to  a 
height  of  46  feet  10{^  inches,  which  shows  that  this  was  reckoned 
from  a  lower  level  than  the  base  of  the  lowest  staircase. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  the  change  irom  the 
time  of  Mceris  to  Herodotus  could  not  have  been  what  he  sup- 
poses ;  and  that  the  fiill  rise  of  the  Nile  about  Memphis  was  always 
reckoned  at  16  cubits.  The  8  cubits  in  the  time  of  Mosris  were 
either  calculated  from  a  different  level,  or  were  the  rise  of  the  river 
at  some  place  in  the  Delta  far  below  Memphis. 

3.  The  oldest  Nilometer,  according  to  Diodorus,  was  erected  at 
Memphis ;  and  on  the  rocks  at  Semneh,  above  the  second  cataract, 
are  some  curious  records  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile  during  the  reigns  of 
Amun-nl-he  III.  and  other  kings  of  the  12th  dynasty,  which  show 
that  the  river  does  not  now  rise  there  within  26  feet  of  the  height 
indicated  in  those  inscriptions.  But  this  was  only  a  local  change, 
confined  to  Ethiopia,  and  the  small  tract  between  the  first  cataract 

4.  and  Silsilis;  and  it  was  owing  to  a  giving  way  of  the  rocks  at 
Silsilis,  which  till  then  had  kept  up  the  water  of  the  Nile  to  a  much 
higher  level  south  of  that  point.  For  though  the  plains  of  Ethiopia 
were  left  without  the  benefit  of  the  annual  inundation,  no  effect 
was  produced  by  it  in  Egypt  north  of  Silsilis,  except  the  passing 
injury  done  to  the  land  just  below  that  place  by  the  sudden  rush  of 
water  at  the  moment  the  barrier  was  burst  through.  The  channel 
is  still  very  narrow  there,  being  only  1095  feet  broad ;  and  tradition 
pretends  that  the  navigation  was  in  old  times  impeded  by  a  chain 
thrown  across  it  by  a  king  of  the  country,  from  which  the  name  of 
Silsil  is  thought  to  be  derived.  But  though  sUsQi  signifies  a  *'  chain** 
in  Arabic,  the  name  of  Silsilis  was  known  long  before  the  Arahs 
occupied  Egypt ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  its  Coptic  appellation, 
Golgel,  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  catastrophe  that  occurred 
there,  and  point  to  an  earthquake  as  its  cause ;  or  from  a  similar 
word,  Gdgoly  alluding  apparently  to  the  many  channels  worn  by  the 
cataracts  there,  or  to  the  breaking  away  of  the  rocks  at  the  time  of 
the  fall  of  the  barrier. 

5.  The  change  in  the  level  of  the  Nile  was  disastrous  for  Ethiopia, 
since  it  left  the  plains  of  that  hitherto  well-irrigated  country  for 
above  the  reach  of  the  annual  inundation ;  and,  as  it  is  shown,  by 
the  position  of  caves  in  the  rocks  near  the  Nile,  and  by  the  founda- 
tion of  buildings  on  the  deposit,  to  have  happened  only  a  short  time 
before  the  accession  of  the  18th  dynasty,  it  is  singular  that  no  men- 
tion should  have  been  made  of  so  remarkable  an  occurrence  either 
by  Manetho  or  any  other  historian.  The  narrow  strip  of  land  in 
Nubia  and  Southern  Ethiopia,  as  well  as  the  abroad  plains  of  Dongola. 
and  even  some  valleys  at  the  edge  of  the  eastern  desert,  are  covered 
with  this  ancient  deposit.  I  have  seen  water-worn  rocks  that  prove 
the  former  extent  of  the  annual  inundation  in  spots  often  very  dis- 
tant from  the  banks ;  and  even  now  this  soil  is  capable  of  culti- 
vation, if  watered  by  artificial  irrigation.     Though  this  change  did 
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not  affect  E^ypt  below  Silsilis,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  measure- 
ments  of  Moens  may  apply  to  other  observations  made  in  his  reign 
in  %ypt  also ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  name  of  Amun-m-he  III.  at 
the  Labyrinth  by  Dr.  Lepsius,  shows  that  this  was  at  least  (tm  of 
the  kings  to  whom  the  name  of  Moeris  was  ascribed.  (See  note  ' 
onch.  13,  B.  ii.)  Other  measurements  are  mentioned  at  different  6. 
times  besides  those  under  Mceris  and  in  the  days  of  Herodotus. 
A  Nilometer  stood  at  Eileithyias  in  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies ;  there 
was  one  at  Memphis,  the  sit«  of  which  is  still  pointed  out  by  tradi- 
tion ;  that  of  Elephantine  remains  with  its  scales  and  inscriptions 
recording  the  rise  of  the  Nile  in  the  reigns  of  the  Eoman  Emperors ; 
a  moveable  one  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Sarapis  at  Alex- 
andria till  the  time  of  Constantino,  and  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  a  Christian  church ;  the  Arabs  in  700  a.d.  erected  one  at  Helwan, 
which  gave  place  to  that  made,  about  715,  by  the  caliph  Suleyman 
in  the  Me  of  Boda,  and  this  again  was  succeeded  by  the  '*  Mekeeas  " 
of  Mamoon,  a.d.  815,  finished  in  860  by  Motawukkel-al- Allah,  which 
has  continued  to  be  the  government  !Nilometer  to  the  present  day. 

The  length  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  cubit  and  its  parts  may  be  7. 
stated  as  follows : — 

Of  tbe  Nilometer  Of  Memphis. 

•  of  ElephaDtlne.     ftooording  to  Jomard. 

1  digit  or  dactylua     .     =  Engliah  inches    0*7366       ..      0*73115 
4     „     Ipalm      .      .      =  „  2-9464       ..      2-9247 

28     „     7     „     1  cubit     =  „  20-6250       ..    20-47291 

The  lengths  of  different  Egyptian  cubits  are  : — 

Millimetres.  Eng.  inches. 
The  cabit  in  the  Turin  Museum,  according  to  my  measure- 
ment      522^  or  20-5730 

The  name,  according  to  Jomard       522J^  or  20*5786 

Another        523    or  20*6180 

Another        524    or  20-6584 

Jomard's  cubit  of  Hempbis,  mentioned  above      520    or  20-4729 

Cubit  of  Elepbantine  Nilometer,  according  to  Jomard       . .     527    or  20*7484 

The  same,  according  to  my  measurement      20*6250 

Part  of  a  cubit  found  by  me  on  a  stone  at  Asouan       . .      . .      . .   about  21*0000 

The  cubit,  according  to  Mr.  Perring^s  calculation  at  the  Pyramids,  do.  20'6280(?) 

Mr.  Harris*  cubit  from  Thebes 20*6500 

From  all  which  it  is  evident  that  they  are  the  same  measure,  and 
not  two  different  cubits;  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
Egyptians  used  cubits  of  24,  28,  and  32  digits.'— [G.  W.] 


'  See  Ancient  Egyptians,  W.,  toI.  iv.  p.  31. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


**  THEY  HAVE  TWO  QUITE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  WRITING,  ONE  OF 
WHICH  IS  CALLED  SACRED,  THE  OTHER  COMMON."— Chi^p.  36. 

1.  Hieratic  and  Demotic,  the  two  sorts  of  letters  written  from  right  to  left 
2.  Hieroglyphics.  3.  Three  kinds  of  writing.  4.  Hieratic.  5.  Demotic,  or 
enchorial*  6.  The  three  characters.  7.  Firat  use  of  demotic.  8.  Of  sym- 
bolic hieroglyphics :  The  ikonographic.  9.  The  tropical.  10.  The  enigmatic 
11.  Symbolic  also  put  with  phonetic  hieroglyphics.  12.  Determinatives  after 
the  word,  or  name  of  an  object.  13.  Initial  letters  for  the  whole  words,  to 
be  called  limited  initiai  signs,  14.  Distinct  from  other  "  mixed  signs."  15. 
Syllabic  signs.  16.  Medial  vowel  placed  at  the  end  of  a  word.  17.  Earliest 
use  of  hieroglyphics.  18.  Mode  of  placing  hieroglyphics.  19.  First  letter  of 
a  word  taken  as  a  character.  20.  Determinative  signs.  21.  They  began  with 
representative  signs.  22.  The  plural  number.  23.  Abstract  ideas.  24.  Phor 
netio  system  found  necessary.  25.  Some  parts  of  the  verb.  26.  Negative 
sign.  27.  Invention  of  the  real  alphabetic  writing  Phoenician.  28.  Greek 
letters.  29.  Digamma  originally  written.  30.  Sinaitic  inscriptions  not  of  the 
Israelites.  31.  Tau  used  for  the  cross.  32.  Materials  used  for  writing  upon. 
33.  The  papyrus. 

1.  These  two  kinds  of  writing,  written,  as  he  says,  from  right  to  left, 
evidently  apply  to  the  hieratic  and  demotic  (or  enchorial) ;  for 
though  the  hieratic  was  derived  from  an  abhreviated  mode  of  writing 
hieroglyphics,  it  was  a  different  character ;  as  the  demotic  was  dis- 
tinct from  the  hieroglyphic  and  the  hieratic.  The  same  is  stated  by 
Diodorus  (i.  81),  who  says  "  the  children  of  the  priests  were  taught 
two  different  kinds  of  writing ;"...."  but  the  generality  of  the 
people  learn  only  from  their  parents,  or  relations,  what  is  required 
for  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  professions,  a  few  only  being  taught 
anything  of  literature,  and  those  principally  the  better  class  of  arti- 

2.  ficers.*'  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  consider  the  hieroglyphics  merely 
monumental ;  but  they  were  not  confined  to  monuments^  nor  to  sacred 
purposes.    Clemens  (Strom,  v.  p.  665)  more  correctly  reckons  three 

3.  kinds  of  writing :  1,  the  epistolographic ;  2,  the  hieratic,  or  sacer- 
dotal ;  3,  the  hieroglyphic,  which  was  an  ordinary  written  character 
like  Hie  other  two,  and  originally  the  only  one.  He  then  divides 
the  hieroglyphic  into,  1,  hyridogic  (directly  expressed  by  the  first 
letter  or  initial  of  the  name  of  the  hieroglyphic  object),  and  2,  ^' 
hdlic^  which  was  either  directly  expressed  by  imitatiojn^  or  written  by 
tropeSy  or  altogether  aHegoricaUy  by  certain  enigmas.  As  an  example  of 
the  kyxiologic,  he  says  they  make  a  circle  to  represent  the  **  sun," 
and  "  a  crescent  for  the  moon,"  **  according  to  their  direct  form ;" 
in  the  tropical  method  they  substitute  one  thing  for  another  which 
has  a  certain  resemblance  to  it.  It  is  therefore  suited  to  express 
the  praises  of  their  kings  in  theological  myths.  Of  the  third  or 
enigmatic  an  example  may  be  given  in  their  representing  the 
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planets  from  their  motion  bj  serpents,  and  the  sxm  by  a  beetle  (or 
more  properly  by  a  hawk). 
The  scheme  of  Clemens  may  be  thus  represented : — 

Egyptian  ivrlting. 


Kyjttfflpgnphtc, 


I 
Hieroglyphic 

i 


I 
Kyrtologfc  Cphanetk,  by  the  iniUAl  tetten). 


Symbolic. 


9f  direct  imltatioo,  or  repreKntatkm 
ikaiMgnqililc,  or  Ideographic. 


I 


I 
By  Tropeiy  <a  anaglyphlc. 


I 
Allegoric, 

EnifnnaUc,  or 

Emblematic, 


m^^in^x 


nn/5555s'vv^^  111 


If    Hierog, 


when  the  demotio  first  came  into  use,  but  it  was  at  least  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Psammetichus  II.,  of  the  26th  dynasty ;  and  it  had 
therefore  long  been  employed  when  Herodotus  visited  Egypt  Soon 
after  its  invention  it  was  adopted  for  all  ordinair  purposes ;  it  was 
tanght  as  part  of  an  Egyptian  education ;  and  after  it,  according  to 
Clemens,  they  learnt  the  hieratic,  and  laaUy  the  hieroglyphic.    But 

YOU  n. 


o. 


The  hieratu;,  which  was  derived  from  the  hieroglyphic,  was  in-  4. 
Tented  at  least  as  early  as  the  9th  dynasty,  and  fell  into  disuse  when 
the  demotio  had  been  introduced.    It  consisted  of  phonetic,  and  also 
of  symbolic  signs.     It  was  written  from  right  to  left,  and  was  the 
character  used  by  the  priests  and  sacred  scribes,  whence  its  name. 

The  demotic  or  enchorial,  the  epistolographic  of  Clemens,  was  a 
simplified  form  of  the  hieratic,  and  a  nearer  approach  towards  the 
alphabetic  system ;  though  we  find  in  it  syllabic  and  some  ikono- 
graphic  or  ideographic  signs,  as  the  palm-branch  and  sun  for  "  a 
year,"  with  others  (see  the  following  woodcut,  which  reads  "  the 
year  6,  the  month  Mesor6,  the  20th  day,"  or  '*  the  6th  year,  the  20th 
day  of  the  fourth  month  of  the  waters,  of  King  Ptolemy  ") ;  and  the 
seyeral  characters  still  amounted,  according  to  Brugsch,  to  275, 
including  ligatures  and  numerals,  or  perhaps  even  exceeded  that 
number.  Plutarch  is  therefore  wrong  in  limiting  the  number  of 
letters  in  the  Egyptian  alphabet  to  twenty-five  (de  Is.  s.  56).  One 
^^leat  peculiarity  pointed  out  by  Brugsch  is  that  demotic  was  used 
for  the  vulgar  dialect,  and  is  therefore  more  correctly  called  demotic 
than  ewAorial ;  but  it  was  also  used  in  historical  papyri.  It  was  also 
inyariably  written,  like  the  hieratic,  from  right  to  left. 

The  form  of  the  hieroglyphic,  the  hieratic,  and  the  demotic,  dif- 
fered more  in  some  characters  than  in  others,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
woodcut ;  where  the  transition  from  the  first  (sometimes  through 
the  second)  to  the  demotic  may  be  perceived.    It  is  not  quite  certain 
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this  gradation,  if  ever  observed,  could  only  have  been  in  later  times : 
for  in  the  early  period,  before  the  epistolographio,  or  demotic,  was 
invented,  the  educated  Egyptians  must  either  have  learnt  the  hiero- 
glyphic, or  the  hieratic  character,  or  have  been  left  without  any 
knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  which  would  have  been  tanta- 
mount to  no  education  at  all ;  whereas  we  know  on  the  contrar)' 
that  hieroglyphics  were  commonly  understood  by  all  educated  per- 
sons. Many  too  learnt  hieroglyphics  to  whom  the  hieratic  was  not 
taught ;  nor  could  the  hieroglyphic  have  been  at  any  time  the  last 
they  learnt,  since  the  invention  of  the  hieratic  was  intended  to  en- 
able the  priests  to  possess  a  written  character  not  generally  knovvoi 
to  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians. 
9  In  symbolic  hieroglyphics,  1.  The  ikonographic^  representational,  or 
imitative  hieroglyphics,  are  those  that  present  the  object  itself,  as 

the  8un^8  disCy  to  signify  the  "  sun  "  w  ;  the  crescent  9  to  signify  the 
^  mam  /*  a  male  and  female  figure  apply  to  man  and  woman  when  sepa- 
rate, and  signify  mankind  when  together,  as  in  this  group  ^A     J , 

with  or  without  the  word  **rot**  (*^ mankind''). 
9.       2.  The  tropical  hieroglyphics  substitute  one  object  for  another, 

to  which  it  bears  an  analogy,  as  heaven  and  a  star      Jjt    for  *'  night ;" 

a  leg  in  a  trap  rj  m  for  "  deceit ;"  a  pen  and  inkstand  (or  writer*s 

palette)  nM   for  " writing"  " to  writ^^   or  a  ** scribe ;"  and  a  man 

breaking  his  own  head  with  an  axe,  or  a  club,  for  the  "  wicked'' — suicide 
being  considered  the  most  wicked  action  of  a  man.  Again,  the  sun 
is  put  for  a  "  dag ;"  and  the  moon  for  a  "  month ;"  a  youth  with  his 
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finger  to  his  mouth     jH  for  a  ''  chUd ;"  a  man  armed  with  bow  and 

quiver,  a  "  soldier  "    Wr  ;  a  man  pouring  out  a  Ubation  from  a  vase,  or 

merely  the  vase  itself  f  f    »  *  ''priest ;"  a  man  with  his  hands 

bound  behind  his  back,  "  a  captive  "    mjk  ;  the  ground-plan  of  a  house, 

a  ** temple"  or  a  '^ house,"    q^  ;  as  a  valve  signified  a  ^^door;"  the 

firmament,  or  the  ceding  of  a  room,  studded  with  stars,  ^the  heaven" 

^■f ;  and  a  man  raising  his  hand,  and  calling  to  another^  was  the  ex- 
clamation **  oh,"  and  the  vocative  "  o  "  (below,  p.  265).  An  egg  % 
signified  a  "child,"  or  "son;"  efface  ^'before"  or  a  ''chief;"  and  a 
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lion*8  fore<part  "  the  heginnmg,''  and  tlie  hind-quarter  "  the  end,''  as 
in  this  sentence,  /^^  /a  i^HT  a  f  ^  **  In  the  beginning  of  the 
}'ear,(and)  in  the  x'l  |0  JsJ^y^  1 0    encL  of  the  year." 

3.  The  emgmatk  put  an  emblematic  figure,  or  object,  in  lieu  of  the  one   1 0. 
intended  to  be  represented,  as  a  hawk  for  the  *'  sun"      M.     ;  a  seated 
figure  with  a  curved  heard  m     for  a  ^^god"    It  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  between  tropical  and  enigmatic  hieroglyphics ;  as 
when  the  two  water-plants    I   I    are  put  for  the  '*  upper  and  hwer 


country,"  being  emblems  of  the  two  districts  where  they  principally 
grew,  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  But  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
tropical  is  the  nearest  of  the  three  to  the  phonetic,  in  compass  and 
power  of  expression,  from  its  being  able  more  readily  to  express 
abstract  ideas  and  facts. 

These  three  kinds  of  what  Clemens  calls  symbolic  (or  more  pro-  11. 
perly  figure-hieroglyphics^  in  contradistinction  to  kyriologic,  phonetic, 
or  letter-hieroglyphics  )^  were  either  used  aUme,  or  in  company  with  the 
phonetically-written  word  they  represented.  Thus,  1.  the  word  He, 
"  sun,"  might  be  written  in  letters  only,  or  be  also  followed  by  the 
ikonograph  the  sclar  disc  (which  if  alone  would  still  have  the  same 
meaning  Re,  *'  sun ") ;  and  as  we  might  write  the  word  **  horse," 
and  place  s^ter  it  a  figure  of  that  animal,  they  did  the  same  after 


their  word  htr,  or  hthor^  "  horse  "    I  •— '  ^^Nnt^  •     So  too  the  word 
"moon,"  Aah^  or  /oA,  was  followed  by  the  crescent,  IJLj        and 

r6t  \JL^   *'  mankind"  by  the  figure  of  a  man  and  woman.     Again, 

• 

a  man  in  the  action  of  beating  was  placed  either  alone  or  after  the  verb 
to  beat,  *'  Atft,"  to  have  that  meaning.  In  these  eases  the  sign  so 
following  the  phonetic  word  has  been  called  a  determinative^  from  its  12, 
serving  to  determine  the  meaning  of  what  preceded  it.  2.  In  the 
same  manner  the  tropical  hieroglyphics  might  be  alone,  or  in  com- 
pany with  the  word  written  phonetically ;  and  the  expression  **  to 
write,"  skhai,  might  be  followed,  or  not,  by  its  tropical  hieroglyphic, 
the  *'  pen  and  iiiS^tand,"  as  its  determinative  sign ;  as  the  man  MUng 
himsdf  might  be  preceded  by  the  word  sheftj  *'  wicked."  3.  The 
einbkmatic  figure — a  hawk  signifying  the  **  sun  " — might  also  be  alone, 
or  after  the  name  ^^ Re"  written  phonetically,  as  a  determinative 
sign ;  and  as  a  general  rule  the  determinative  followed,  instead  of 
preceding  the  names,  in  which  it  differed  from  the  Chinese  and 
Assyrian  systems.  Determinatives  are  therefore  of  three  kinds,—* 
ikonographicy  tropical,  and  enigmatic. 

8  2 
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This  union  of  both  phonetio  and  symbolio  hieroglyphics  is  com- 
monly adopted,  and  may  be  considered  the  remains  of  the  original 
pictorial  writing  combined  with  the  phonetio  system. 

Some  hieroglyphics  again  are  used  as  pure  ikonographs,  and  pbo- 
netically  also ;  as  the  plan  of  a  house,  which  with  a  line  added  to  it 

answers  for  the  letter  0,  in  ei  L  J  I  '*  house,**  though  alone  it  also 

represented  a  **  house,"  or  **  abode.'* 

Some  which  are  tropical  when  alone  are  phonetic  in  combination, 
as  the  sign  for  "  gold  "  naub  also  stands  for  the  letter  n. 

Some  too,  which  are  emblematic,  are  phonetic  in  words,  as  the 
crocodile's  tail,  the  symbol  of  **  Egypt,"  when  combined  with  an 
owl  **  m,"  answers  to  **  M  "  of  the  word  ^hemi  "  Egypt,"  as  well  as 
of  khame  or  hame  *'  black.'*    In  these  cases  they  are  the  initial  letters 

13.  of  the  words  they  represent ;  so  the  guitar  (or  nabl)  signifies  ^^good,'' 

whether  standing  alone  T  ,  or  as  the  initial  of  the  word  nofr 
•'  good  "  1  ;  and  the  tau,  or  crux  ansata,  signifies  "  life  "  (or 

0    /WW 

written  phonetically  in  full  "T"  ^     ankh,  or  ankh.    But  these  are 

only  used,  each  for  its  own  particular  word,  and  do  not  stand  for  n, 
or  0  in  any  other.  Moreover,  they  cannot  be  called  ikonographic ; 
otherwise  the  guitar  would  sometimes  signify  what  it  represents— 
a  **  guitar ; "  nor  can  they  be  called  determinatives,  not  being  used 
to  follow  and  determine  the  sense  of  the  word,  but  forming  part  of 
it  when  written  phonetically.  Nor  can  they  be  classed  among  the 
simple  phonetic  characters,  as  they  are  only  used  in  their  own 
words  of  which  they  are  the  first  letter,  and  not  in  any  others  where 
the  same  letter  occurs.  Of  the  same  kind  is  the  **  stand,"  or  barred 
emblem  of  stability,  which  with  a  hand  signifies  ^  ^  '*  to  establish.' 
and  which  is  not  employed  for  t  in  other  words.  These  may  be 
called  b'mited  initial  signs. 

14.  They  may  also  be  distinguished  as  specific  signs,  while  others  em- 
ployed for  any  words  are  generic.  They  have  been  called  "  mixed 
signs  "  together  with  many  others,  some  of  which,  however,  are  of 
a  different  kind,  and  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  distinct  order ;  as  the 
human  head  with  the  mat  and  two  lines  reading  dpe\  **head,"  or 
**  upon ; "  for  this  is  both  ikonographic  and  phonetic.  It  stands  for 
a  •*  head  "  as  well  as  for  the  letter  a,  and  differs  therefore  from  the 
guitar  and  others  of  limited  force.  This  remark  applies  also  to 
others  that  have  been  ranked  among  **  mixed  signs." 

1 5.  Besides  the  employment  of  one  or  more  single  signs  for  a  letter, 
there  were  some  which  stood  for  words  of  one  syllable,  in  this 
manner :  a  sign  which  was  followed  by  one  particular  vowel,  or 
consonant,  forming  the  word,  was  frequently  placed  alone  (without 
its  complement)  for  the  whole  monosyllable:  thus  the  hoe  '*M" 
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often  stood  for]  mer  (or  mar)^  without  the  fnouth  representing  the  r ; 
and  the  spiked  stand  *'  M  "  stood  for  the  whole  or  monosyllabio  word 
men,  without  the  xigzag  **  n/'  that  sometimes  follows  to  complete  it ; 
and  in  mes  **  bom ''  the  first  sign  answering  to  **  m  "  was  put  alone 
for  the  whole  word  without  the  oomplementaiy  **  s." 

The  Egyptians  had  also  a  singular  mode  of  placing  a  sign,  repre-  16. 
flenting  a  medial  Towel,  after  the  consonant  it  preceded  in  the 
word ;  thus,  for  Aan  they  wrote  ana ;  for  Khons,  Khnso  ;  Canana  for 
Canaan.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  exact  vowel  is 
rarely  certain,  as  we  are  obliged  to  supply  those  that  are  unex- 
pressed ;  and  in  Coptic  they  are  so  changeable  as  to  give  us  little 
help.  Sometimes,  too,  the  consonant  beginning  a  word  was  doubled, 
as  Ssa,  for  Sa,  or  ScAs,    (Perhaps  also  in  Ssiris  for  Osiris.) 

In  hieroglyphics  of  the  earliest  periods  there  were  fewer  phonetic 
characters  than  in  after  ages,  being  nearer  to  the  original  picture- 
writing.  The  number  of  signs  also  varied  at  different  times ;  but 
they  may  be  reckoned  at  from  900  to  1000, 

The  period  when  hieroglyphics,  the  oldest  Egyptian  characters,  17. 
were  fint  used,  is  uncertain.  They  are  found  in  the  Great  Pyramid 
of  the  time  of  the  4th  dynasty,  and  had  evidently  been  invented 
long  before,  having  already  assumed  a  cursive  style.  This  shows 
them  to  be  far  older  than  any  other  known  writing;  and  the 
written  documents  of  the  ancient  languages  of  Asia,  the  Sanscrit 
and  the  Zend,  are  of  a  recent  time  compared  with  those  of  Egypt, 
e?en  if  the  date  of  the  Eig  Veda  in  the  15th  century  B.C.  be  proved. 
Manetho  shows  that  the  invention  of  writing  was  known  in  the 
leign  of  Athdthis  (the  son  and  successor  of  Menes),  the  second  king 
of  Egypt,  when  he  ascribes  to  him  the  writing  of  the  anatomical 
hooks;  and  tradition  assigned  to  it  a  still  earlier  origin.  At  all 
events  hieroglyphics,  and  the  use  of  the  papyrus,  with  the  usual 
foed  pen,  are  shown  to  have  been  common  when  the  pyramids 
were  built ;  and  their  style  in  the  sculptures  proves  that  tney  were 
then  a  very  old  invention. 

Various  new  characters  were  added  at  subsequent  periods,  and  a 
still  greater  niunber  were  introduced  under  the  Ptolemies  and 
Oesars,  which  are  not  found  on  the  early  monimients ;  some,  again, 
of  the  older  times  fell  into  disuse. 

All  hieroglyphics,  including  the  linear  kind,  or  running  hand   ig^ 
^ve  mentioned,  were  written  from  right  to  left,  from  left  to  right, 
ur  in  vertical  colunms  (like  Chinese),  according  to  the  space  it  was 
to  fill;  and  the  mode  of  reading  it  was  towards  the  faces  of  the 


animals,  or  figures.     Thus  ^    7PR  "  Phrah,  the  mighty,"  and 

%^^^*  "his  son  who  loves  him,**  read  from  left  to  right; 

but  if  they  faced  the  other  way  they  would  read  fix)m  right  to  left ; 
aa  iix  the  previous  woodcut  of  section  6.     This  is  a  general  rule,  to 
which  there  are  very  few  exceptions. 
The  mode  of  forming  the  ^laraotera  or  phonetio  signs  was  by  19. 
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taking  the  first  letter  of  the  name  of  those  objects  selected  to  be  the 
representatives  of  each  sound,  thus :  the  name  of  an  eagle,  Akhom, 
began  with  the  sound  a,  and  that  bird  was  taken  as  the  sign  for  that 
letter;  an  owl  was  chosen  to  represent  an  m,  because  it  was  tbe 
initial  of  Motdag,  the  name  of  that  bird ;  and  others  in  like  manner ; 
which  may  possibly  explain  the  expression  of  Clemens,  ra  wp^a 
<noixeia^  ''  the  first  letters,"  in  opposition  to  symbolic  signs.  This 
use  of  the  first  letters  of  words  necessarily  led  to  the  adoption  of 
many  signs  for  the  same  character,  and  the  hieroglyphic  alphabet 
was  consequently  very  large.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed 
that  all  the  signs  for  one  letter  were  employed  indiscriminately : 
the  Egyptians  confined  themselves  to  particular  hieroglyphics  in 

writing  certain  words ;  thus  Amun  was  written  1^^^^^  though  ^/■— 

would  stand  equally  well  for  the  mere  letters  a,  m,  n.  Again,  dnkk^ 
*'  life,"  and  many  oUiers,  are  always  written  with  the  same  characters, 

so  that  the  initial  nT    alone  stands  for  the  entire  word ;  and  if 


^ 


are  both  used  for  mot,  or  meri,  **  loved,"  and  other 


C( 


letters  have  their  synonyms,  these  variations  are  very  limited,  and 
are  adopted  with  great  discretion,  though  greater  latitude  is  allowed 
in  the  names  of  foreign  people.  Each  sign  has  even  been  tiiought 
to  have  its  own  inherent  vowel. 
20.  Besides  the  restricted  use  of  synonymous  signs,  another  very  im- 
portant index  was  adopted  for  separating  words,  and  for  pointing 
out  their  sense.  This  was  the  determinative  sign  already  mentioned, 
which  was  a  figure  of  the  object  itself  following  the  phonetic  word. 
A  particular  determinative  of  kind  was  also  given  to  objects  belong- 
ing to  a  collective  genus,  as  the  skin  and  tail    |||   of  an  animal, 

5a5,"  following  a  word,  denoted  some  "beast,"  thus  1^    |l|^* 

dna,  signified  an  "  ape."  But  the  skin,  **  fcos,"  also  stood  for  the 
word  "  skin,^'  and  it  was  therefore  a  specific  as  well  as  a  generic  de- 
terminative ;  and  it  was  also  a  determinative  of  the  God  **  Besa.'' 
They  also  occasionally  accompanied  a  word  by  another  determi- 
native sign  having  the  same  soimd ;  as  the  ffoose  after  the  name  of 
Apis ;  or  the  stone^  **  s^,"  that  followed  the  name  of  the  god  Set  or 
Seth;  &c. 

A  group  accompanied  by  a  sign  signifying  "  land  "    ^%  ,  pointed 

out  some  district  or  town  of  Egypt ;  as  another  indicative  of  a  hiDy 
country  ^  ^  ^  stood  for  *^  foreign  land ; "  and  a^me  or  toothy  /  was  the 

determinative  of  a  **  regvm^^  Several  expletives  were  also  used  for 
various  purposes;  some  as  tacit  signs  being  placed  after  substan- 
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tiTes,  adjectives,  and  Terba,  as  the  papyrus  roll,  ^"vphh  ,  and 
othen  denoting  verbs  of  action,  &o. 

In  the  formation  of  this  written  language  the  Egyptians  began  21. 
with  what  is  the  oldest  form  of  writing,  representational  signs. 
The  alphabetio  system  was  a  lat^  invention,  which  grew  out  of 
picture-writing ;  for,  as  drawing  is  older  than  writing,  so  picture- 
xmting  is  older  than  alphabetic  characters,  and,  as  Bacon  justly 
obaenres,  *'  hieroglynhics  preceded  letters."  But  the  Egyptians  in 
their  representational  signs,  did  not  confine  themselves  to  ^e  simple 
delineation  of  the  object,  merely  in  order  to  signify  itself;  this 
would  not  have  given  them  a  written  language ;  &ey  went  farther, 
and  represented  ideas  also,  for  two  legs  not  only  signified  what  they 
represented,  but  implied  the  notion  of  **  walking,"  or*' motion; 
and  the  former  meaning  might  be  pointed  out  by  a  particular  mark, 
which  showed  that  the  object  was  to  be  taken  in  a  positive  sense  : 


thus  -^  signified  "  walking,"  but  ,  /\     was  read  "  legs,"  which, 

in  older  times,  was  made  by  two  separate  legs ;  and  a  hvHl  signified 
**  strong,"  but  when  followed  by  a  half-circle  and  a  line,  it  read 
simply  *^  a  bull." 
The  plural  number  was  marked  by  the  same  object  thrice  re-  22. 

peated,  as      j  "  God,"     |^  *'  Gods,"  or  by  three  lines  following 

it>     11    ;  but  the  Egyptians  had  no  dual     (Oftheirmodeof  writii^ 

numbers,  see  n.  *  on  ch.  36,  B.  ii.)  A  drcU  or  sieve,  with  two  short 
lines  within  or  below  it,  signified  **■  tvoice,"  ^  .     The  female  sign 

was  a  small  half-<3ircle  j^  after  the  word  (whether  singular  or 
plural)  :  thus  an  €^^  or  a  gooae^  signifying  a  '*  son,"  when  followed  by 
a  half-circle,  read  ^daughter" 

By  certain  combinations  they  portrayed  an  abstract  idea,  and  a  23. 
verb  of  action  was  indicated  by  the  phonetic  characters  that  formed 
it  being    followed   by    an    object    representing   the   action:    as 


\\ 


»  • 
•  ■ 


rtmt,"  with  an  eye  and  tears  flowing  from  it,  sig- 
nified •*  (to)  tO90p,"  as  well  as  ^Moeeping^  or  ** lamentation;^  the  word 


iwtmM,  followed  by  a  mallet  ^^'^^^^j  implied  ** (to)  worh^'  or  "'huHd^ 

or  any  **  work ; "  ou6n^  followed  by  the  valve  of  a  door,  was  **  (to)  open^ 
^^A  y  though  this  hare  and  zigzag  line  without  the  valve  would 


be  a  tense  of  the  verb  "  to  be." 
Sometimes  the  phonetic  word  was  omitted,  and  the  determinative 
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sign  alone  portrayed  the  idea,  as  Sk  pair  of  eyes  signified  **to8ee**  (with- 
out the  word  meio) ;  a  cerastes  snake  going  into  a  hole  signified  "•  to  enter,'' 
as  its  reversed  position  meant  '^  to  come  out ; "  and  many  others  of  a 
similar  kind.  It  sometimes  happened  (as  in  other  languages)  that 
the  same  name  applied  to  two  different  objects,  and  then  Qie  same 
hieroglyphic  stood  for  both,  as  ^'^m^  neb  for  "  lord,"  and  niben^  **  all ; " 
in  signified  an  **  eye "  and  **  to  make ; "  and,  as  Dr.  Young  says, 
however  much  Warburton*s  indignation  might  be  excited  by  this 
child's  system,  it  is,  after  all,  only  one  of  the  simple  processes 
through  which  a  written  language  may  very  naturally  be  supposed 
to  advance  towards  a  more  perfect  development.  Emblems  were 
also  extensively  employed :  as  the  asp  signified  a  Goddess ;  the 
crowns  of  upper  and  lower  Egypt  the  dominion  of  those  two  districts ; 
and  several  of  the  Gods  were  known  by  the  peculiar  emblems 
chosen  to  represent  them, — the  ibis  or  the  cynocephalus  being  put 
for  the  God  Thoth;  a  square^eared  fabulous  animal  for  Seth  or 
Typhon ;  the  hawk  for  Be  and  Horus ;  the  jackal  for  Anubis ;  and 
others. 
24.  But  however  ingeniously  numerous  signs  were  introduced  to 
complete  the  sense,  their  mode  of  expressing  abstract  ideas  was  very 
imperfect ;  and  another  step  was  required  beyond  the  tise  of  homo- 
phonous  words,  emblems,  and  positive  representations  of  objects. 
This  was  the  invention  of  the  phonetic  system  already  notic^  {p- 
261 ),  which  was  evidently  allied  to  the  adoption  of  words  of  the  same 
sound,  the  initial  being  taken  instead  of  the  whole  word.  Thus, 
when  the  names  of  objects  began  with  a  similar  sound,  either  of 

them  stood  for  the  same  letter : .  as  ^k     and  ^      ■   for  m  ;  a  hoe 


X 


and  a  tank  of  water  for  m  ;    )\  siou,  "  a  star ; "  a  goose,  sen,  for  s,  &c. 

Here,  as  already  shown,  is  the  germ  of  al{>habetic  writing ;  and  that 
a  similar  picture-writing  was  the  origin  of  the  Phoenician  and  the 
Hebrew,  is  proved  by  the  latter  having  retained  the  names  of  the 
objects  after  their  form  could  no  longer  be  traced ;  aleph,  beth,  and 
gimel,  signifying  the  "  bull "  ("  chief,"  or  "  head  "),  the  "  house,"  and 
the  *'  camel."  The  names  of  these  are  also  traced  in  the  alpha, 
beta,  gamma  of  the  Greeks,  who  borrowed  their  letters  fix)m  the 
Phoenicians. 
25.  It  is  not  possible  in  so  short  a  space  to  give  even  a  summary  of 
the  grammar  of  hieroglyphics ;  for  this  I  must  refer  to  Champol- 
lion's  Grammaire  Egyptienne ;  and  I  shall  merely  observe  that,  Ist, 
in  combining  the  pronouns  with  a  verb,  a  sitting  figure  of  a  man 
(or  of  a  woman,  or  of  a  king)  for  "  I "  (or  a  small  vertical  line,  or 
u  reed-head,  before  the  verb),  a  basket  with  a  ring  for  **  thou,"  a 
cerafltes  for  "he,"  the  bolt,  or  broken  line,  ("s")  for  "she,"  and 


others,  followed  the  verb,  in  this  manner : —  y  ♦      I    "  I  say ; "  or 


: 
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*    t  "I  give;"    ■T^^l       "tbou  sayeet;''     ^^-1 


"he 


says ; "       ^^.     1      •«  she  says ; "  v/  *«  the  king  says ;  " 


"  we  say ; "       ^    V  "  you  say;"     w^^^^^  \  "  ^^7  ^7  >" 

■     ■      ■  III  M       M      % 

and  ihese  same  signs  are  also  put  for  the  various  cases  of  the  per 
sonal  and  possessive  pronouns,  wherever  they  are  required. 
2nd.  The  perfect  tense  is  marked  by  n  after  the  verb,  and  before 

the  pronouns :  thus    ^  ''he  makes "  becomes  ^vsaa/\  ** he 


nuide/'  or  "  he  has  made ; "  and  the  mode  of  expressing  the  passive 


IB  by  adding  Urn :  thus    1 1|  I  fnes,^  *'  bom,"  becomes 


nestourf^  or  mesout-f,  ♦*  he  was  bom  "  (natus  est). 
We  also  find  memtou-f  (natus  erat,  or  fuerat). 
3rd.  The  future  is  formed  by  the  auxiliary  verb  ao  (or  cm),  "  to 

V  followed  by  the  fnou^A  <C:>.  r    1  mVl^'^^'     "for;" 


\y^. 


as  **  I  am  for  to  make,"  or  "  I  will  make."    M.  de  Boug6  also  shows 
that  the  future  is  formed  by  prefixing  tu  to  the  root 
4th.  The  imperative  mood  is  marked  by  the  inteijection  •*  Oh," 


a  figure  holding  forth  one  arm  in  the  act  of  calling,  jkl   or  by 


the  word  "  hoi "    ri^^ll^jSi  or  by  the    ^M^    ^^^  *^* 


*  Mas  is  **  ton  "  in  Berber ;  and  perhaps  in  Numidian,  as  in 
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5tli.  In  tbe  subjimctive  the  verb  immediately  follows  a  tense  of 
the  verb    "  to  give,"   as   (Osiris)   "  give   thou  that  I  may  see " 


^ 


;  or  the  verb  is  preceded  by  n,  "  for," 


"  that,"  as  ^^  **  that  thou  mayest  see." 

6th.   In    the    optative    the    verb    is    preceded     by    the   word 

.^^p  'I  I       7th.  The  infinitive  is  formed  by  prefixing  er  to 
,.^P%w  T  1  the  root. 

8th.  The  participle  present  is  generally  determined  by  a  cerastes 
following  it,  or  by  a  bolt,  or  broken  line  ("  s  "),  for  a  female ;  and 

the  same  is  expressed  by  nf,  "who:^'  aJs  1^       "who 

saves,"  or  "  saving  "  (saviour) ;  the  plural  by  "  u  " 

instead  of  *'  S0n."    The  participle  past  is  formed  by  adding  **  oui 

or  "  tovL "    10  .^  :  as  TT  ^  "  established." 


^^:  as  TT 


26.  9th.  The  negative  sign  is  a  pair  of  extended  arms  with  the  palms 
of  the  hands  downwards  ^y^^    gi  preceding  the  verb. 

From  this  may  also  be  seen  how  the  phonetic  letters  were  used ; 
but  even  after  ^eir  introduction  the  old  representational  picture- 
writing  was  not  abandoned ;  the  names  of  objects,  though  written 
phonetically,  were  often  followed,  as  already  shown,  by  the  object 
itself;  and  though  they  had  made  the  first  step  towards  alphabetic 
writing,  they  never  adopted  that  system  which  requires  each  letter 
to  have  only  one  sign  to  represent  it ;  and  it  was  not  till  Christianity 
introduced  the  Coptic,  which  was  a  compound  of  Egyptian  and 
Greek,  that  pure  alphabetic  writing  became  practised  in  Egypt 

27.  It  has  long  been  a  question  what  people  first  invented  alphabetic 
writing.  Pliny  savs,  '*  Ipsa  gens  Phoenicum  in  gloria  magn&  litera- 
rum  inventionis  "  (v.  12) ;  and  Quintus  Curtius  gives  the  honour  to 
the  Tyrians ;  Diodorus  to  the  Syrians ;  and  Berosus,  according  to 
Polyhistor,  makes  Cannes  teach  it,  with  every  kind  of  art  and 
science,  to  the  Babylonians  (Eusebius,  Chron.  v.  8) ;  all  of  which 
point  to  the  same  Phoenician  origin.  And  if  the  Egyptians  called 
themselves  the  inventors  (Tacitus,  Ann.  xi.  14),  and  ascribed  them 
to  Menon  (as  Pliny  says,  fifteen  years  before  Phoroneus,  the  oldest 
king  of  Greece,  vii.  66),  the  claim  of  real  alphabetic  writing  is  cer- 
tainly in  favour  of  the  Phoenicians,  to  whom  also  so  many  people 
are  indebted  for  it,  including  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  and  throi^h 
them  those  of  modem  Europe.  For  while  the  Egyptians,  in  the 
hieroglyphic  and  hieratic,  had  (upwards  of  2500  years  before  our 
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era)  the  first  germ  of  iHe  alphabetic  system,  the  Phoenicians,  a  highly 
practical  people,  first  struck  out  the  idea  of  a  simple  and  regular 
aiphabet.  It  was  to  the  old  Egyptian  mixed  plan  what  printing  was 
to  the  previous  restricted  use  of  signets  and  occasional  combinations 
of  letteiB  employed  for  stamping  some  documents ;  it  was  a  new  and 
perfect  process ;  and  if  Phoenicia,  under  the  &bled  name  of  Cadmus 
(**  the  i^t "),  imparted  letters  to  Greece  (Herod,  t.  58),  this  was 
long  before  Egypt  adopted  (about  the  7th  century  b.c.)  the  more 
perfect  mode  of  using  one  character  for  a  letter  in  the  demotic 
writing.  It  is  singular,  too,  that  the  Greeks  imitated  the  Phoenicians 
in  writing  from  right  to  left  (a  Semitic  custom  differing  from  the 
Sanscrit  and  some  others  in  Asia),  and  afterwards  changed  it  to  a 
contrary  direction,  as  in  modem  Europe ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
Egyptians  decided  at  last  to  confine  themselves  to  that  mode  of 
writing  from  right  to  left  from  their  constant  intercourse  with  their 
Semitic  neighbours.  The  transition  from  the  Phoenician  to  the 
Greek  may  be  readily  perceived  in  the  old  archaic  writing.  (See 
next  page,  and  on  Caamus  see  note  *  on  ch.  44.) 

Pliny  (vii.  56)  says,  **  Cadmus  brought  sixteen  letters  from  Phoe-  28. 
nicia  into  Greece,  to  which  Palamedes,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  added  four  more— 9,  ^,  <fr,  X  ;  and  Simonides  afterwards  intro- 
duced four — Z,  H,  %  O.  Aristotle  thinks  there  were  of  old  eighteen 
-A,  B,  r,  L,  E,  Z,  I,  K,  A,  M,  N,  O,  H,  P,  2,  T,  Y,  tfr,  and  that  B,  X 
were  added  by  Epicharmus  rather  than  by  Palamedes ;  but  his  ^ 
shonld  rather  be  the  Q  or  Q  of  ancient  Greek.  Anticlides  states 
that  ''fifteen  years  before  Phoroneus,  the  first  king  of  Greece,  a 

certain  Menon,  in  Egypt,  invented  letters, but  it  appears  thai 

they  were  always  used.  The  first  who  brought  them  into  Latimn 
were  the  Pelasgi."  Eusebius  (Chron.  i,  13)  says,  •*  Palamedes  in- 
vented the  first  sixteen  letters— A,  B,r,  A,  E,  I,  K,  A,  M,  N,  O,  n,  P,  I,  T, 
t,  to  which  Cadmus  of  Miletus  added  three  others — 0,  ^,  X ;  Simo- 
nides of  Cos  two — H,  O ;  and  Epicharmus  of  Syracuse  three  more — 
Z,  ap,  ♦,  which  completed  the  twenty-four."  But  they  all  forget 
that  the  aspirate  and  digamma,  H  and  F,  were  among  the  original 
letters ;  and  the  double  letters  and  long  vowels  were  indicated  (as 
at  Aboosimbel)  long  before  the  age  of  Simonides.  The  Etruscans 
had  Z,  8,  ^,  X,  and  no  ISS^'¥;  and  they  never  added  H,  O.  (See 
note  •  on  ch.  30.) 

It  is  still  uncertain  when  the  Greeks  first  used  letters ;  but  the  29. 
aheenoe  of  the  written  ^olic  digamtoa  in  Homer  is  no  proof  that  it 
ceased  to  be  employed  when  the  Iliad  was  first  written,  since 
numerous  inscriptions  dating  long  after  this  introduce  the  digamma. 
The  style  varied  slightly  in  various  parts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
at  the  same  time.  Even  if  letters  were  used  so  soon  by  the  Assy- 
rians, as  Pliny  thinks  (**literas  semper  arbitror  Assyrias  fuisse," 
vii.  56),  they  could  not  have  been  the  origin  of  those  in  Greece. 

Indeed  he  adds,  '*  alii  apud  ^gyptios, alii  apud  Syrios, 

repertas  volunt ; "  and  it  was  the  ''  Syrians  "  (Le.  Phoenicians)  who 
had  a  real  alphabet,*    Nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  the  characters  so 

*  The  writingi  of  Moses  date  at  latest    the  Phcenidan  letters  were  probably  much 
a  the  end  of  &e  15th  centory  B.b.,  and    older;  so  that  alphabetic  characters  were 
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(See  note*  on  ch.  30,  and  note  *  ch.  36,  B.  ii. ;  and  on  ch.  59,  B.  v.) 
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much  like  Hebrew  found  in  Assyria  having  been  nsed  at  a  very 
remote  period.  Warburton  (Div.  Leg.  vol.  ii.  b.  iv.  s.  4)  thinkn 
"that  Moses  brought  letters  with  the  rest  of  his  learning  from 
£^7pt ; "  but  the  old  Hebrew  charaoter  was  the  Samaritan,  which 
was  doeely  allied  to  the  Phoenician,  and  evidently  borrowed  from  it ; 
and  that  too  before  the  Egyptians  had  purely  alphabetic  writing. 

It  wonld  be  interesting  if  the  so-called  SinaXtic  inscriptions  were .  30. 
written  by  the  Israelites,  and  were  the  earliest  existing  instance  of 
alphabetic  writing ;  but  we  are  not  <m  that  account  justified  in  comiDg 
to  gach  a  conclusion ;  and  to  show  how  unwarranted  it  is,  I  need 
only  say  that  I  have  found  them  (beginning  too  with  the  same  word 
80  common  in  those  at  Mount  Sinai)  on  the  western,  or  Egyptian, 
side  of  the  Bed  Sea,  near  the  watering-place  of  Aboo-Dun-ag;  and 
they  appear  also  at  W;  Umthummer^a  (in  the  Wady  Arral^i),  at 
Wady  Dthdhal  (in  lat.  28°  40'\  and  at  the  port  of  E'Gimsheh  Tnear 
Qebel  E'Zayt,  opposite  Bas  Mohammed),  lliey  must  therefore  have 
been  of  a  people  who  navigated  the  Bed  Sea,  and  who  frequented 
the  wells  on  the  coast.  This  was  long  after  the  era  of  the  Exodus ; 
and  the  presence  of  crosses,  and  of  the  Egyptian  Tau^  in  some  of  31* 
those  at  Mount  Sinai,  argues  that  they  were  of  a  Christian  age ;  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Tau  as  a  cross  is  shown,  by  its  heading  the  nu- 
merous Christian  inscriptions  at  the  Great  Oasis,  to  have  been  at  one 
time  very  general  in  this  part  of  the  East 

Various  materials  were  employed  for  writing  upon,  at  different  32. 
times,  and  in  different  countries.     Among  them  were  leaves,  pith, 
and  bark  of  trees,  used  at  the  present  day  (whence  liber  and  duirta\ 
papyrus  or  byblus  (whence  Bible\  cloth,  bones,  skins,  leather,  stones, 
potteiy,  metal,  wax-tablets,  and  other  substances. 

The  Greek  name  Zi^ioa  applied  to  skins  used  for  writing  upon, 
which  were  adopted  by  tne  Persians  also  (Died.  ii.  32),  has  been,  as 
Hajor  Bennell  ingeniously  supposes,  the  origin  of  the  Persian  and 
Arabic  word  **  defter,**  applied  to  an  *'  account,"  or  **  memorandum- 
buck."  Parchment  was  iuvented  about  250  B.C.  by  Eumenes,  king 
of  Pergamus  (whence  its  name),  who,  wishing  to  emulate  the  Alex- 
andrian library,  was  unable  to  obtain  papyrus  paper  through  the 
jealousy  of  the  Ptolemies.  These  Pergamena,  the  Boman  membrana, 
were  either  skins  of  sheep,  or  of  calves  (vitulina,  vellum).  Pliny  is 
^^rong  in  supposing  the  papyrus  was  not  used  till  the  age  of  Alex-  33. 
ander;  being  conmion  (together  with  the  reed  pen,  palette,  and 
other  implements  of  later  Egyptian  scribes)  in  the  time  of  the  oldest 
Pharaohs,  at  least  as  early  as  the  3rd  and  4th  dynasty ;  he  is  equally 
BO  in  saying  that  when  Homer  wrote,  Egypt  was  not  all  firm  land ; 
that  the  papyrus  was  confined  to  the  Sebennytic  nome ;  and  that 
the  land  was  afterwards  raised;  making  the  usual  mistake  about 
Pharos  (see  note  ^  on  ch.  5,  Book  ii.).     Of  old,  he  says,  **■  men  wrote 


OMliipwuxlBof  1500  7flanB.a    The  Arian  as  in  the  later  Greek,  to  suit  the  direction 

wriUogi  are  later  ^han  thia ;  and  Sanecrit,  of  the  words.     In  Zoid  the  letters  hot  to 

^t^nk  its  letters  facing  to  the  left,  while  the  the  left,  as  the  words  do ;  and  some  of  them 

vords  are  written  from  left  to  right,  giTcs  appear  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  Phoenician 

u  eridaice  of  its  baring  borrowed  letters  characters, 
^om  a  Semitic  source.    They  are  not  tamed. 
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on  leaves  of  palms  and  other  trees  "  (as  now  in  Birmah^  and  other 
countries),  "  afterwards  public  reoords  on  lead,  and  private  on  linen 
and  wax ;  *'  but  all  this  was  long  after  the  papyrus  was  used  in 
£gypt.  He  also  describes  the  process  of  making  the  papyrus  (xiii. 
11),  and  adds  (xiii.  12),  *'the  largest  in  old  times  was  the  Hieratic 
(for  holy  purposes) ;  afterwards  the  best  was  called  Augustan,  the 
second  Livian,  the  Hieratic  being  the  third ;  and  the  next  was  the 
Amphitheatric  (from  the  place  where  made).  Fannius  at  Rome 
made  an  improved  kind,  called  Fannian,  that  not  passing  through 
his  hands  being  still  styled  Amphitheatric ;  and  next  was  the  Saitic, 
a  common  kind  from  inferior  stalks.  The  Teniotic,  from  the  part 
nearest  the  rind,  sold  for  weight,  not  for  goodness ;  and  the  £mpo- 
retic  of  shops,  for  packing,  not  for  writing  upon.  The  outside  was 
only  fit  for  ropes,  and  that  only  if  kept  wet.  .  .  .  The  breadth  of 
the  best  is  now  13  fingers  (about  9|  inches)  broad;  the  Hieratic 
two  less,  the  Fannian  10,  the  Amphitheatric  9,  the  Sititic  less,  and 
the  Emporetic  (used  for  business)  not  above  6.  In  paper,  fonr 
things  must  be  looked  to,  fineness,  compactness,  whiteness,  and 
smoothness.  Claudius  CsBsar  altered  the  Augustan,  being  thin  and 
not  bearing  the  pen,  the  ink  too  appearing  through  it  He  added  a 
second  layer  in  thickness,  and  made  the  breadth  a  foot  and  li  foot, 
or  a  cubit.  .  .  .  It  is  made  smooth  or  polished  with  a  (boar's)  tooth, 
or  a  shell."  But  some  sheets  of  papyrus  were  much  larger  than  the 
best  of  Roman  time ;  the  Turin  papyrus  of  kings  was  at  least  14^ 
inches  in  breadth,  which  was  of  the  early  age  of  the  Great  Remeses ; 
and  I  have  seen  one  of  17  and  another  of  18  inches,  of  the  time  of 
the  19th  dynasty.  (See  At.  Eg.  W.,  vol.  iii.  61,  and  146  to  151, 
185;  see  n.  *  ch.  36,  and  n.  '  eh.  92,  Book  ii.)— [G.  W.] 
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"  GYMNASTIC  CONTESTS."— Chap.  91. 

1.  Gymnastic  contests.     2.  Game  of  ball.     3.  Thimble-rig  and  other  games. 
4.  Mora  and  draughts.    5.  Pieces  for  draughts.     6«  Dice.    7*  Other  games. 

Gymnastic  contests  were  not  confined  to  the  people  of  Cliemmis,  and    i. 

contests  of  yarions  kinds,  as  wrestling  (No.  I.),  single-stick,  and 

feats  of  strength,  were  common  throngnout  the  country,  at  least  as 

early  as  the  12th  dynasty.     Among  their  amusements  was  the  game  2. 

of  ball  (so  much  esteemed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  also),  which 

they  sometimes  played  by  throwing  up  and  catching  several  balls 

successively,  and  often  mounted  on  the  back  of  those  who  had  missed 

the  ball  (the  o^^ot,  '*  asses,"  as  the  riders  were  the  fiaaiXeict  of  the 

Greeks).    TNo.  II.)     They  had  also  the  sky-ball  (ohpavia)  which 

they  sometimes  caught  while  jumping  off  the  groimd  (as  in  Homer, 

Od.  9.  374).    (No.  III.)     Other  games  were,  swinging  each  other 

round  by  the  arms ;  two  men  sitting  on  the  ground  back  to  back 

striving  who  should  rise  first  (No.  V.) ;  throwing  knives  into  a 

block  of  wood,  nearest  to  its  centre,  or  to  the  edge ;  snatching  a 

hoop  from  each  other  with  hooked  sticks  (No.  IV.) ;  a  man  guessing 

a  number,  or  which  of  two  persons  struck  him  on  the  back  as  he 

knelt,  perhaps  like  the  Greek  KoXXafiitrfiog  (Jul.  Pol.  Onom.  ix.  7^  ; 

women  tumbling  and  turning  over  *'  like  a  wheel,"  described  in  tne 

Banquet  of  Xenophon  (see  At.  Eg.  W.,  vol.  ii.  p.  415  and  to  the  end), 

for  which  necklaces  and  other  rewards  were  given  (Nos.  VI.,  VIII.) ;   3, 

thimble-rig  (No.  IX.) ;  raising  bags  of  sand  (No.  VII.),  and  other 

pastimes ;    among  which  were  contests   in  boats ;   fighting  with 

bolls ;  and  bull-fights  for  prizes,  which  last  are  mentioned  by  Strabo 

at  Memphis.    (No.  XI.)     Still  more  common  were  the  old  game  of 

Mora;  comp.  '*micare  digitis,"  the  modem  Italian  mora  (No.  X.,   4 

Fig.  1 ;  No.  XIII.,  Fig.  2);  odd  and  even  (No.  X.,  Fig.  2);  and 

draughts,  miscalled  chess,  which  is  "  Bab,'*  a  word  now  used  by  the 

Arabs  for  *•  men,"  or  **  counters."  ^Nos.  XII.,  XIII.)    This  last  was 

also  a  game  in  Greece,  where  tney  often  threw  for  the  move ; 

whence  Achilles  and  Ajax  are  represented  on  a  Greek  vase  calling 

rpta,  reVffapa,  as  they  play.     This  was  done  by  the  Romans  also  in 

their  Duodscm  Scriptay  and  Terence  says : — 

" si  ludis  tesserisy 

Si  illud,  quod  maxime  opus  est  jactu,  non  cadit^ 
lUud  quod  oecidit  forte,  id  arte  ut  corrigas." 

Jdelph.  iv.  7,  22-24. 

Pl^to  says  it  was  invented  by  Thoth,  the  Egjrptian  Mercury  (Phsedr., 
vol.  iii.,  p.  364  tr.  :  T.),  as  well  as  ^mes  of  hazard.  In  Egypt 
draughts  was  a  favourite  among  all  ranks ; .  in  his  palace  at  Medeenet 
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Haboo,  Bemeses  TTL  amiiBes  hiiBself  hj  playing  it  with  the  women 
of  his  household ;  and  its  antiquity  is  shown  by  its  being  represented 
in  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan,  dating  about  2000  years  b.c.  The 
pieces  were  nearly  similar  in  form  on  the  same  board ;  one  set  black, 
tlie  other  white^  of  ivory,  bone,  or  wood,  and  some  have  been  found 


i 
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OAUES  AND  PASTIMES. 


'with  hnmBn  beads,  difTeriiig  for  each  dde  of  the  hoard.    The  Urgeat 
pieces  are  1^  inch  high,  and  1-|  diameter. 
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Dice  are  also  met  with,  but  of  unoertain  date,  prolMiblj  Boman.      6. 
There  are  two  other  games,  of  which  the  boards  have  been  dis-  7. 


Ha  EC 


Tliimble-rlg. 


SbuZ. 


llgi  1.   Man, 


■od 


Fig.  a.   OddaodEyeo. 


<^m 


an:7i^F>"S 


AouXL 


BnU-ilght. 


Ho.xn. 


#"    Li 

I 


U^lr 


1. 


OflMofDnnshts. 
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covered  in  Egypt,  witii  tita  men.  The  fonaw  am  11  iocheB  long 
by  Si ;  and  one  haa  10  apaces  in  3  rowa,  or  30  aqnajras ;  the  other  12 
spaces  in  tlie  upper  part  (or  4  apacee  in  3  rows)  with  a  long  line  of 
8  apaoea  below,  as  an  approadi  to  it,  resembling  the  arrangement  of 


FIkh  far  Ibe  Ouut  of  Dnn^U. 
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German  tactics.  The  men,  fonnd  in  tlie  drawer  of  tlie  board  itself, 
are  in  2  sets,  and  of  two  different  shapes  (one  like  onr  dice-boxes, 
the  other  conical,  but  both  solid) ;  and  one  set  is  10,  the  other  9  in 
number;  but  the  latter  may  be  imperfect. 


■•  "III 


auaaau 
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Ho^lTO. 


Another  Board. . 


n There  were  also  other  games,  not  easily  understood;  though 
donbtlMs  Tery  intelligible  to  the  Egyptians  who  saw  tbem  so  repre- 
sented in  the  sculptures.  (For  the  principal  Egyptian  games,  see 
At  %  W.j  and  P.  A.  At  Eg.  W.,  vol.  i  p.  189  to  211.)— [G.  W.] 
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CHAPTER   VIL 

"  GEOMETRY  FIRST  CAME  TO  BE  KNOWN  IN  EGYPT,  WHENCE  IT 

PASSED  INTO  GREECE/'— Chap.  109. 

1.  Greeks  indebted  to  Egypt  for  early  lessons  in  science.  2.  Invention  of  fpao- 
metry.  3.  Surveying,  geography.  4.  Early  advancement  of  the  Egyptians 
in  science.  5.  Thales  and  others  went  to  study  in  Egypt.  6.  Pvthagoni 
borrowed  much  from  Egypt.  7.  Heliocentric  system.  8.  Revived  oy  Coper- 
nicus. 9.  Pythagoras  and  SolOn  in  Egypt.  10.  Great  genius  of  the  Gkc^ks. 
11.  Herodotus  unprejudiced.  12.  The  dial.  13.  The  twelve  hours.  14.  The 
division  of  the  day  by  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  15.  The  Egyptiani 
had  12  hours  of  dav  and  of  night.  16.  The  week  of  seven  days  in  Egypt. 
17.  The  Aztec  week  of  nine  days.  18.  The  seven-day  division  in  E^jpt 
19.  The  number  seven.  20.  Division  by  ten.  21.  Greek  and  Egyptian  month 
and  year  of  three  parts. 

1 .  That  the  Greeks  shotild  have  been  indebted  to  Egypt  for  their  earlj 
lessons  in  scienoe  is  not  surprising,  since  it  is  known,  in  those  days, 
to  have  taken  the  lead  in  all  philosophical  pursuits.  Thales,  tiie 
first  Qreek  who  arrived  at  any  proficiency  in  geometiy,  went  to 
study  there ;  and  his  example  was  a&erwards  foUowed  by  others, 
who  sought  the  best  school  of  science  and  philosophy.  Pliny's  stoiy 
of  Thales  (who  was  only  bom  about  640  b.c.)  teaching  his  instractoiB 
to  measure  the  height  of  a  pyramid  by  its  shadow  is  sufficiently 
improbable;  but  tli^t  it  should  be  repeated  and  beHeved  at  the 
present  day  is  surprising ;  and  some  appear  to  think  the  E^ptiaos 
incapable  of  makmg  canals  until  taught  by  the  Greeks.  Equally 
inconsistent  is  the  story  of  Pythagoras*  theory  of  musical  sound; 
not  only  because  he  had  visited  coimtries  where  music  had  long  been 
a  profound  study,  but  because  the  anvil  (like  a  beU)  gives  the  same 
soimd  when  struck  by  different  hammers,  at  least  when  struck  on 
the  same  part. 

2.  If  Plato  ascribes  the  invention  of  geometry  to  Thoth ;  if  lam- 
blichus  says  it  was  known  in  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  the  gods; 
and  if  Manetho  attributes  a  knowledge  of  science  and  literatme  to 
the  earliest  kings;  these  merely  argue  that  such  pursuits  were 
reputed  to  be  of  very  remote  date  there ;  but  the  monuments  prove 
the  truth  of  the  reports  of  ancient  authors  respecting  the  early  know- 
ledge of  geometiy,  astronomy,  and  other  sciences  among  the  Egjp- 

3.  tians.  Mensuration  and  surveying  were  the  first  steps  that  led  to 
geography;  and  the  Egyptians  were  not  satisfied  with  the  bare 
enumeration  of  conquered  provinces  and  tovms;  for,  if  we  may 
believe  Eustathius,  **  they  recorded  their  march  in  mcps,  whidi 
were  not  only  given  to  their  own  people,  but  to  the  Scythians  alflo 
to  their  great  astonishment." 

4.  The  practical  results  of  their  knowledge  had  sufficiently  proved 
the  great  advancement  made  by  them  ages  before  the  Greeks  were 
in  a  condition  to  study,  or  search  after  science.    It  was  in  E^t 
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thai  ilie  Israelites  obtained  that  knowledge  whicli  enabled  them  to 
measure  and  *'  divide  the  land,"  and  it  was  the  known  progress  made 
hj  the  Egyptians  in  the  various  branches  of  philosophioal  research 
that  indnced  the  Greeks  to  study  in  Egypt  Those  too  who  followed  5» 
Thales  only  varied  the  theories  he  had  propounded,  and  the  subse- 
quent visite  of  others,  as  Pythagoras,  Eudozus,  and  Plato,  introduced 
freeh  views,  and  advanced  the  study  of  philosophy  and  positive 
Boienoe  on  ^e  same  groimds,  but  wi&  greater  knowledge,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  went  deeper  into  the  views  of  their  teachers.  It 
was  doubtless  from  £)gypt  that  **  Thales  and  his  followers  "  derived 
the  £ust  of  **  the  moon  receiving  its  light  from  the  sun  "  (Plut.  de 
Placii  Philos.  ii.  28 ;  Cic.  de  N.  Deor.  i.,  and  Diog.  Laert.  8),  which 
Anaoreon  has  introduced  into  a  drinking  Ode  (19), — 

The  same  was  the  belief  of  Aristarchus  at  a  later  time  (Yitruv. 
ix.  4V  and  MsM)robius  (on  Cicero's  Somn.  Scip.  i.  p.  44)  says  '*  lunam, 
que  luce  propria  caret,  et  de  sole  mutuatur." 

No  one  will  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks  6. 
went  to  study  in  Egypt  for  any  other  reason  thati  because  it  was 
there  that  the  greatest  discoveries  were  to  be  learnt ;  and  that  Pytha- 
goras, or  his  followers  (Plut  de  P.  Phil.  iii.  11),  suggested,  from  no 
preyious  experience,  the  theory  (we  now  call  Copemicau)  of  the  7. 
son  being  the  centre  of  our  system  (Aristot.  de  Coelo,  ii.  13) ;  or  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  (see  note*  on  ch.  61),  or  the  moon's  bor- 
rowed light,  or  the  proof  of  the  milky  way  being  a  collection  of  stars 
(Pint  PL  Phil.  iii.  1)  derived  from  the  fsMst  that  the  earth  would 
otherwise  intercept  the  light  if  derived  from  the  sun,  taught  by  Demo- 
critns  and  by  Anaxagoras,  according  to  Aristotle  (Arist.  Met.  i.  8), 
the  former  of  whom  studied  astronomy  for  five  years  in  Egypt 
(Diodor.  i.  98),  and  mentions  himself  as  a  disciple  of  the  priests  of 
SgTpt,  and  of  the  Magi,  having  also  been  in  Persia  and  at  Babylon 
(Clem.  Str.  i.  p.  304).  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  principle,  by 
which  the  heavenly  bodies  were  attracted  to  a  centre,  and  impelled 
in  their  order  (Arist.  de  Coel.  ii.  13V  the  theory  of  eclipses  and  the 
proofs  of  the  earth  being  round  (li.  14).  These  and  many  other 
notions  were  doubtless  borrowed  from  Egypt,  to  which  the  Greeks 
chiefly  resorted,  or  from  the  current  opinions  of  the  '*  Egyptians  and 
Babylonians,'*  the  astronomers  of  those  days ;  from  whose  early  dis- 
coveries so  much  had  been  derived  concerning  the  heavenly  bodies 
(Arist  de  Coel.  ii.  12).  Cicero,  on  the  authority  of  Theophrastus, 
speaks  of  Hycetas  of  Syracuse,  a  Pythagorean,  having  the  same  idea 
i^especting  the  earth  revolving  in  a  cirole  roimd  its  own  axis  (Acad. 
Qoaest.  ii.  39),  which  Diogenes  Laertius  says  another  Pythagorean, 
Philolaus,  had  propounded  before  him  (Life  of  Philolaus) ;  and  Aris- 
totle (de  Coelo,  ii.  13)  observes,  that  though  the  greater  part  of  phi- 
loeophers  say  the  earth  is  the  centre  of  the  system,  the  Pythagoreans 
vho  live  in  Italy  maintain  that  fire  is  the  centre,  and  the  earth  being 
one  of  the  planets  rotates  about  the  centre  and  makes  day  and  night. 
And  if  Plato  mentions  the  same,  as  Cicero  says  "  rather  more  ob- 
scurely,*' y^K  •  •  •  Etkovfurfiy  ii  leepl  ror  2ia  iravroQ  ic6\oy  rera/Uyoy 
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(in  Tim.  80,  p.  530),  it  is  probably  owing  to  bis  baving  beard  of  it 
wbile  in  E^^,  witbout  giving  tbe  same  attention  to  the  mbject  as 
bis  predecessor  Pjtbagoras.    Tbis  beliocentrio  system  was  finally 

8,  revived  in  Europe  by  Copernicus  affcer  baving  been  for  ages  lost  to 
tbe  world ;  tbougb  Nioolas  of  Cus  long  before  bis  time,  and  peibaps 
some  others,  were  acquainted  with  it ;  and  when  Pern  was  oonquered 
by  the  Spaniards  it  was  found  that  tbe  sun  bad  there  long  been 
considered  tbe  centre  of  our  system. 

9.  lamblicbns  says  Pythagoras  derived  bis  information  upon  different 
sciences  from  i^ypt ;  be  learnt  philosophy  from  the  priests ;  and 
his  theories  of  comets,  numbers,  and  music,  were  doubtless  from  the 
same  source;  but  the  great  repugnance  evinced  by  tbe  Egyptian 

Eriests  to  receive  Pythagoras,  will  account  for  their  witbholding 
-om  him  much  that  they  knew,  though  his  great  patience,  and  his 
readiness  to  comply  with  their  regulations  even  to  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision (Clem.  Strom,  i.  p.  302),  obtained  for  him  more  informa- 
tion than  was  imparted  to  any  other  Greek  (Plut.  de  Is.  s.  10). 
Clemens  says  (Strom,  i.  p.  303)  **  Pythagoras  was  the  dificiple  of 
Sonch^  the  Egyptian  arch-propnet  (Plutarch  says  of  OnupbiB,  and 
Solon  of  Sonclus  the  Saite) ;  Plato  of  Sechnuphis  of  Heliopolis ;  and 
Eudoxus  tbe  Cnidian  of  Conupbis  ;**  and  be  repeats  the  story  of 
Plato  (Tim.  p.  466,  tr.  T.),  of  the  Egyptian  priest,  saying,  "  Solon, 
Solon,  you  Greeks  are  always  children  **....  which  shows  what 
the  general  belief  was  among  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  respecting 
the  source  of  knowledge  in  early  times.  Strabo  indeed  (xvii.  p.  554) 
affirms  that  "  the  Greeks  did  not  even  know  the  (length  of  tbe)  year 
till  Eudoxus  and  Plato  went  to  E^pt "  at  the  late  period  of  370  bx. 
(See  also  Diodor.  i.  28,  and  81,  and  what  is  cited  by  Eusebius,  Praep. 
Evang.  X.  p.  480,  respecting  the  visits  of  several  Greeks,  Clem. 
Strom,  i.  300,  and  Diog.  Laert.  Life  of  Thales,  15 ;  and  Cicero,  Somn. 
Scip.,  who  says/^  Plato  iBgyptios  omnium  pbilosopbiae  disciplinarum 

10.  parentes  secutus  est.")  The  development  given,  in  after  times,  by 
the  Greek  mind  to  wnat  they  learnt  originally  from  Egypt,  is  what 
showed  their  genius,  and  conferred  an  obligation  on  mankind ;  and 
it  is  by  keeping  this  in  view,  and  by  perceiving  how  the  Greeks 
applied  what  they  learnt,  that  we  snail  do  them  justice,  not  by 
erroneously  attributing  to  them  the  discovery  of  what  was  already 
old  when  they  were  in  their  infancy.  (See  n. '  ch.  35,  n.  •  ch.  61, 
n.  ■  ch.  123.) 

1 1 .  Herodotus,  on  this  as  on  other  occasions,  is  far  above  tbe  prejudices 
of  his  countrymen ;  be  claims  no  inventions  borrowed  from  other 
people ;  and  his  reputation  has  not  suffered  from  tbe  injudicious 
accusation  of  Plutarch  **  of  malevolence  towards  the  Greeks.*' 

12.  *•  The  yrwuwv  and  the  ttoXoc,"  says  Herodotus,  *'  were  received  by 
the  Greeks  n:om  the  Babylonians ;"  but  they  attributed  the  inven- 
tion of  tbe  gnomon  to  Anaximander,  and  that  of  various  dials  to 
Eudoxus  and  others ;  some  again  ascribing  them  to  Berosus  ( Vitruv. 
ix.  9).  That  the  dial  was  oiveiy  early  date  is  evident,  since  in  the 
days  of  Hezekiah,  between  three  and  four  hundred  years  before 
Eudoxus,  and  about  one  hundred  years  before  Anaximander,  it  was 
known  to  the  Jews,  as  is  shown  in  Isaiah  xxxviii.  8,  and  2  Kings 
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XX.  16,  where  the  shadow  is  said  to  have  been  brought  "ten  degrees 
(md/^A)  backward,  by  which  it  had  gone  down  on  the  dial  (md/tUA) 
of  Ahaz."  The  Hebrew  word,  "  step,"  "  degree,"  nSyo  malh  or 
rafileh,  is  the  same  as  the  Arabic  ddraga,  **  step  "  or  '^  degree,"  and 
the  \A%mffradu8 ;  and  is  taken  from  dlh^  '*  to  go  up.^'  Mr.  Bosanquet 
has  explained  the  manner  in  which  the  sun  during  an  annular  eclipse 
caused  the  shadow  to  go  back  in  what  he  supposes  to  have  been 
really  a  flight  of  steps,  and  fixes  the  date  of  it  in  January  689.  At 
all  events  the  use  of  the  dial  was  known  in  JudsBa  as  ecu'ly  as  seven 
centuries  before  our  era,  and  it  is  not  mentioned  as  a  novelty.  All 
that  Anaximander  could  have  done  was  to  introduce  it  into  Greece, 
and  adoption  should  frequently  be  substituted  for  '^  invmtion  "  in  the 
claims  set  up  by  the  Greeks.  Indeed  they  often  claimed  inventions 
centuries  after  they  had  been  known  to  other  people ;  and  we  are 
not  surprised  at  the  statement  of  Plato,  that  **  when  Solon  inquired 
of  the  priests  of  Egypt  about  ancient  matters,  he  perceived  that 
neither  he  nor  any  one  of  the  Greeks  (as  he  himself  declared)  had 
any  knowledge  of  very  remote  antiquity."  (Plat,  in  Tim.  p.  467.) 
And  when  Thales  is  shown  by  Laertius  to  have  been  the  first  who 
was  acquainted  with  geometry,  some  notion  may  be  had  of  the  very 
modem  date  of  science  in  Greece,  since  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
Croesus  (Herod,  i.  75),  and  lived  at  a  time  when  Egypt  had  already 
declined  from  its  greatness,  and  more  than  seven  centuries  after 
astronomical  calculations  had  been  recorded  on  the  monuments  of 
Thebes.  Clemens  (Strom,  i.  p.  300)  says  Thales  is  thought  by  some 
to  be  a  Phoenician,  and  quotes  Leander  and  Herodotus;  but  the 
latter  only  says  his  ancestors  were  Phoenician  (i.  170). 

Vitruvius  attributes  the  invention  of  the  semicircular  (concave) 
dial,  or  hemicyclium,  to  Berosus,  the  Chaldsean  historian,  who  was 
bom  in  the  reign  of  Alexander,  which  is  reducing  the  date  of  it  to  a 
^eij  recent  period.  This  was  a  simple  kind  of  xoXoc  (for,  as  before 
observed,  the  iro'Xoc  is  the  dial,  and  yywfjtwy  merely  a  perpendicular 
rod  which  showed  the  time  by  the  length  of  its  shadow — see  note  * 
on  ch.  109),  and  it  was  very  generally  used  till  a  late  period,  judging 
from  the  many  that  have  been  found  of  Boman  time.  It  consisted 
of  a  basin,  Xecavcct  with  a  horizontal  yvwfitav  in  the  centre  of  one 
end,  and  eleven  converging  lines  in  the  concave  part  divided  it  into 
the  twelve  hours  of  the  day ;  the  older  dials  having  been  marked  by 
degrees,  probably  like  that  of  Ahaz.  The  Greeks  marked  the  divi- 
sions by  the  first  twelve  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  four  of  these 
reading  ZH9I,  '*  Enjoy  yourself,"  are  alluded  to  in  this  epigram, 
aicrib^  to  Lucian  (Epigr.  17) : — 

Tpdfiftafft  {cMv^^crou,  ($9f  \4ymMrt  0^ots» 

"  fiudozus,*'  according  to  Vitruvius,  **  invented  the  Arachne  (spider's 
web),  or,  as  some  say,  Apollonius ;  and  Ariatarchus  of  Samoa  the 
ficaphe  or  hemisphere,  as  well  as  the  disk  on  a  plane ;"  which  (if  he 
means  a  dial  on  a  plane  surface)  was  a  still  further  improvement, 
and  required  greater  knowledge  for  its  construction.  The  most 
perfect  hydraulic'dock  was  invented  by  Ctesibius,  at  Alexandria,  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euergetea  IL ;  but  the  more  simple  clepsydra 
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was  known  long  before,  being  mentioned  by  Aristophanes,  and  de- 
scribed by  Aristotle  (Probl.  sec.  16,  p.  933),  and  not  being  then  a 
novelty.  (See  Atben.  Deipn.  iv.  p.  174,  and  xi.  p.  497 ;  Vitruv. 
ix.  9 ;  Flin.  vii.  37,  and  ii.  76,  on  the  Horologium.)     HerodotoB 

13.  says  the  Greeks  received  the  twelve  hours  from  the  Babylonians, 
and  the  Jews  are  supposed  not  to  have  adopted  them  till  after  the 
captivity.  The  first  mention  of  an  hour  is  certainly  in  Daniel 
(iv.  19),  where  the  name  sdh  is  the  same  as  now  used  in  Arabic ;  for 
though  even  there  (as  in  iii.  6)  the  sense  might  require  it  to  mean 
only  "  moment,"  the  use^  of  the  word  "  time  "  immediately  before, 
shows  that  sah  was  a  division  of  time,  which  is  still  employed  by  the 
Arabs  in  the  same  sense  of  *'  hour  "  and  *'  moment." 

14.  The  Jews  at  first  divided  the  day  into  four  parts,  and  their  night 
into  three  watches,  and  the  mention  of  the  dial  of  Ahaz  proves  that 
they  had  also  recourse  to  a  more  minute  division  of  time ;  but  no 
hours  are  specified ;  and  afterwards,  when  they  adopted  them,  the 
numbering  of  their  hours  was  irregular,  as  with  the  Arabs,  being 
reckoned  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  The  Qreek  word  tfpa  was  used 
long  before  hours  were  introduced  into  Greece.     Homer  divides  the 

'  day  into  three  parts  (II.  xxi.  Ill ;  see  note  '  on  oh.  173) ;  and  at 
Bome  it  consisted  of  two,  sunrise  and  sunset,  meridies  or  noon  sepa- 
rating the  two ;  and  the  twelve  equal  parts  were  adopted  B.C.  291. 
The  natural  division  of  the  circle  by  its  radius  of  60°  into 
six  parts,  and  into  six  more  by  the  half  of  those  parts,  or 
by  the  same  radius  starting  from  the  second  diameter,  cd, 
which  crosses  the  first,  ab,  at  right  angles,  may  have 
been  the  origin  of  this  conventional  division  into  twelve 
parts ;  as  that  into  three  parts  may  have  been  the  division  of  the 
circle  by  the  length  of  its  diameter,  or  120^. 

15.  The  Egyptians  had  twelve  hours  of  day  and  twelve  of  night  at  a 
very  early  period ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  this  division 
was  first  used  in  Egypt  or  Chaldaaa.  The  Greeks,  however,  who 
frequented  Egypt  from  the  time  of  Thales,  ought  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  twelve  hours  there,  and  their  intercourse  being 
far  greater,  both  for  study  and  for  trade,  with  Egypt  than  with 
Babylon,  we  might  suppose  them  more  likely  to  receive  them  from 
the  former  than  from  that  inland  city ;  but  an  intercourse  through 
Asia  Minor  may  have  brought  them  from  the  Babylonians. 

16.  It  has  been  a  question  whether  the  Egyptians  had  a  week  of  seven 
days.  Dio  Gassius  (vmting  in  222  a.d.)  evidently  shows  that  this 
was  the  case  when  he  says: — rag  ^pac  r5c  iifupcLC  Kot  wKrog  i'^ 
vpiaTrii  hp^afuvog  apiOfu7y,  Kal  eKfiyrfy  fiey  Tf  Kpovf  ZilovQ,  lijy  2c 
iveira  rf  Afi,  icai  rpirtiv  "Apcf,  rcropriyv  'U\i^,  irifiirrriv  'A^po^trj* 
eKTTiv  'Ep^iT,  Kal  IfilofjLriv  ZcXi^vi;,  Kara  rriv  rafcv  r«K  KVKhay  Koif  fjy  o* 
Aiyvwrioi  avr^v  yofAl(ovin^  ical  rovro  Kal  aZdig  voifiiraQ  irdtrag  yap  ovr^i 
rag  ritraapag  Kal  eiKoaiv  &pag  irepuXOutyf  ehpfiveig  Trjv  irpwrriv  Hjc  ert' 
ovfFfig  fifiipag  6pay  ig  rhv  "HXtov  a^fiiKOfJiiytiy'  Kal  rovro  Kal  It  tKeiywy  riy 
retrtrAptay  koI  tiKOiriy  &piay  Kara  roy  ahroy  rolg  irpda9ey  Xoyov  irpafaci 
rp  'ZEXiiyjf  r^v  irptarfiy  riig  rpirric  ^fiipag  Upay  hyaBi\otig^  k  hy  ovria  i:« 
3ia  riiy  Xoiir^y  iroptvtrp^  roy  irpoffiiKoyra  lavrp  Oeoy  crdcmy  ^/icpa  \ii}l^irat' 
(Hist.  Eom.  xxxvii.  19.)    This  agrees  with  what  Herodotus  says 
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(cL  82)  of  days  being  oonsecrated  to  certam  Deities,  though  the  fsMst 
of  the  Egyptians  having  reckoned- by  ten  days  may  argue  against  it. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  division  of  the  month  into 
deoads  must  date  after  the  adoption  of  a  solar  year,  and  that  weeks 
were  the  approximate  result  of  the  limar  division  of  time,  which  is 
the  older  of  the  two.  Weeks  were  certainly  used  at  a  very  early 
period,  as  we  find  from  Genesis  and  the  acooimt  of  the  creation ;  and 
the  importance  of  the  number  seven  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  its 
frequent  occurrence  throughout  the  Bible.  It  was  common  to  all 
the  Semitic  nations  and  to  those  of  India ;  but  in  China  it  was  only 
used  by  the  Buddhists,  who  introduced  it  there ;  and  the  Chinese  as 
well  as  all  the  Mongolian  races  always  had  five-day  divisions,  and 
cycles  of  sixty  years  instead  of  centuries.  The  Aztecs  of  Mexico  17. 
had  also  weeks  of  five  days,  four  of  which  made  a  month,  and  the 
year  contained  eighteen  months  of  twenty  days,  with  five  days  added 
at  the  end,  whidi  were  unlucky,  as  one  of  them  was  in  Egypt. 
They  had  also  their  astronomical  computation  by  months  of  thirteen 
days,  1461  of  which  made  their  cycle  of  fifty-two  years,  the  same 
number  as  that  of  the  vague  years  composing  the  Egyptian  Sothic 
period. 

That  the  seven-day  division  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  seems  18. 
to  be  proved  by  the  seven-days^  fgte  of  Apis  (a  fourth  part  of  the 
number  twenty-eight  assigned  to  the  years  of  Osiris*  life)  as  well  as 
by  their  seventy  days*  mourning  for  the  dead,  or  ten  weeks  of  seven 
days  (Oen.  1.  3^ ;  and  the  seven  days  that  the  head  took  annually 
to  float  to  Byblus  from  Eg^^t  (Lucian.  de  De&  Syr.),  the  fourteen 
pieces  into  which  the  body  of  Osiris  was  divided,  and  his  twenty- 
eight  years,  evidently  point  to  the  length  of  a  week  (4  x  7).  The 
time  of  mortification  imposed  on  the  priests  lasted  from  seven  to 
forty-two  days  (one  to  six  weeks) :  oi  fiey  ^vciiy  jcal  rtooapoKOvTa^  ol 
3c  Touriay  irXciovc,  oI  3c  eXatrtrovs,  ovhiirore  fiiyroi  rdy  hrra  Xearofjiiyac 
(Porphyr.  de  Abstin.  iv.  7) ;  which  shows  the  entire  number  to  have 
been  based  on  seven,  and  the  same  occurs  again  in  the  forly-two 
books  of  Hermes,  as  well  as  in  the  forty-two  assessors  of  Amenti. 
Indeed  the  frequent  occurrence  of  seven  shows  that  it  was  a  favourite  19. 
nomber  with  the  Egyptians  as  with  the  Jews ;  and  the  P3rthagoreans 
borrowed  their  preferenQ^  for  the  hebdomal  division  from  JB^ypt 
There  is  no  reason  to  conclude  the  Elgyptians  had  not  weeks  of  seven  20. 
days  because  they  divided  their  solar  month  into  the  very  natural 
division  of  three  parts  of  ten  each ;  it  would  rather  argue  that  the 
original  lunar  month  was  divided  into  seven-day  weeks,  and  that 
the  decad  division  was  a  later  introduction,  when  the  months  were 
made  to  consist  of  thirty  days.  And  as  the  monuments  are  all  of  a 
time  long  after  the  thirty  days  were  adopted,  the  more  frequent 
mention  of  a  decad  instead  of  the  hebdomal  division,  is  readily 
accounted  for.  Moreover  these  months  of  thirty  days  still  continued 
to  be  called  *' moons,"  as  at  the  present  day.  Dion  Cassius  also 
distinctly  states  that  the  seven  days  were  first  referred  to  the  seven 
planets  by  the  Egyptians.  (See  note  ^  on  ch.  82,  and  note  on  ch.  8, 
B.iii.) 

The  Greeks,  like  the  Egyptians,  divided  their  month  into  three  21. 
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parts,  and  their  year  into  tiiiee  deoads  of  months,  corresponding  io 
the  three  seasons  of  the  ^jptianB ;  and  the  Boman  month  consiMed 
of  calends,  nones,  and  ides,  the  periods  heforeeach  heingof  different 
lengths ;  bnt  they  afterwards  adopted  the  division  of  weeks,  giving 
the  names  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  five  planets  to  the  seven  days  we 
now  nse.  The  Egyptians  had  both  the  decimal  and  duodecimal  cal- 
cnlation,  as  the  twelve  hours  of  day  and  night,  the  twelve  kings, 
twelve  gods,  twelve  months :  12  x  80  »  S6Q  days ;  and  360  cups  at 
Osiris'  tomb  in  Philse;  12  x  6  s=  72  conspirators  against  Oaris; 
and  12  X  6  B  72,  which  some  fix  as  the  number  of  days  of  the  em- 
balmed ;  and  instances  of  botb  methods  of  notation  are  found  on  the 
oldest  monuments  of  the  4th  dynasty. — [O.  W.] 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

HISTORICAL  NOTICE  OF  EGYPT. 

1.  TkbulouB  penod  of  history — Rule  of  the  Qo6b  —  Name  of  Henes;  supposed 
to  be  Mizndxn  — -  Believed  to  be  a  real  penon  by  the  Egyptians,  and  to  have 
founded  Memphis.  2.  This  and  Memphis  —  Egyptians  from  Asia — Memphis 
older  than  Thebes.  3.  Precedence  of  Upper  Egypt.  4.  Earliest  notioe  of 
Thebes  —  Absence  of  early  buildings.  5.  Contemporary  kings  —  Arrange- 
ment of  the  early  dynasties.  6.  Uncertainty  of  chronological  dates  —  Date 
of  the  Exodus.  7.  Ist,  2nd,  and  Srd  dynasties  —  Menes  and  his  suocessora. 
8.  In  the  2nd  dynasty  sacred  animals  worshipped ;  and  women  allowed  to 
ihold  the  sceptre.  9.  4th  and  5th  dynasties.  10.  The  same  customs  in  the 
early  Pyramid  period  —  Mount  Sinai  —  Shafre  built  the  2nd  pyramid. 
11.  6th  dynasty  —  The  prenomeu  of  kings.     12.  7th,  8th,  and  9th  dynasties 

—  The  Enentefs,  13.  11th  dynasty  —  Contemporary  kings.  14.  It2h  dy- 
naty  —  Osirtaeen  III.  treated  as  a  Qod.  15.  The  labyrioth.  16.  The  13th 
dynasty  in  Ethiopia.  17.  Shepherd  dynasties  —  The  Hyk-sos  expelled. 
18.  The  18th  dynasty  —  The  horse  from  Asia.  1 9.  Thothmes  I.,  IL,  and  III., 
and  Queen  Amun-nou-het.  20.  Conquests  of  Thothmes  III.  —  His  monu- 
ments. 21.  Amunoph  III.  and  Queen  Taia  —  The  Stranger  kings  —  Con- 
quests of  Amunoph  III.  22.  Countij  and  features  of  the  Stranger  kings  —  . 
Related  to  Amunoph.  23.  Expelled  from  Egypt.  24.  Eing  Horus.  •  25.  Tbe 
19th  dynas^  —  Bemeses,  Sethos,  and  Bemeses  the  Great  —  Attack  and 
defence  of  fortresses  —  Pithom  and  Raamses  —  Canal  to  the  Red  Sea. 
26.  20th  dynasty  —  Bemeses  III.  —  His  conquests  and  wealth — His  sons. 
37.  21st  and  22nd  dynasties  —  Priest  kings.  28.  Sheshonk,  or  Shishak — Con- 
qaers  Judaa —  Name  of  Tudah  Mekhi  (kingdom  of  Judah).  29.  Kings'  names 
on  the  Apis  steUa.  30.  The  23rd  dynasty  —  Assyrian  names  of  the  Sheshonk 
family.  31.  The  24th  dynasty  —  Bocchoris  the  Saite — Power  of  Assyria 
increasing.  32.  The  25th  dynasty  of  the  Sabacoe  and  Tirhaka.  33.  The 
26th  dynasty  —  Psammetichus  succeeded  Tirhaka  —  Correction  of  chronology 

—  He  married  an  Ethiopian  princess.  34.  War  of  Psammetichus  and  desertion 
of  his  troops.  35.  Succeeded  by  Neco.  36.  Circumnavigation  of  Africa  — 
Defeat  of  Josiah.  37.  Power  and  fall  of  Apries  —  Probable  invasion  of  Egypt 
and  substitution  of  Amasis  for  Apries  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  38.  Amasis  — 
Flourishing  state  of  Egypt  —  Privileges  granted  to  the  Qreeks  —  Treaty  with 
Crowus  —  Persian  invasion.  39.  Defeat  of  the  Egyptians —  Conduct  of  Cam- 
byaes  at  first  humane.  40.  Egypt  became  a  Persian  province  -^  27th  or 
Persian  dynasty — Bevolt  of  the  Egyptians.  41.  28th  and  29th  dynasties 
of  Egyptians.  42.  30th  dynasty  of  JEgyptians  —  Nectanebo  II.  defeated. 
43.  Ochus  recovered  Egypt.    44.  Duration  of  the  Egyptian  kingdom* 

The  early  history  of  Egypt  is  enveloped  in  the  same  obscurity  as  1. 
that  of  other  ancient  nations,  and  begins  in  like  manner  with  its 
fabnlons  period.  The  oldest  dynasty  therefore  given  by  Manetho 
is  said  to  have  been  of  the  *'  gods  and  demigods,"  and  the  list  of 
kings  in  the  Tnrin  papyrus  commences  also  with  the-  rule  of  the 
gods,  the  last  of  whom  was  Horus  the  son  of  Isis  and  Osiris.  And 
if  in  the  seven  last  names  that  remain  of  that  very  imperfect 
papyrus  the  order  of  the  gods  does  not  exactly  agree  with  Manetho, 
8till  there  is  sufficient  to  show  that  both  accounts  were  derived 
from  the  same  source,  universally  acknowledged  by  the  Egyptian 
priests. 
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The  rule  of  the  gods  has  been  Btipposed  to  be  that  of  the  prieet- 
hood  of  those  deities  who  governed  tne  conntiy  before  the  election 
.  of  a  king,  like  the  Judges  in  Israel ;  but  all  accounts  agree  in*  oon> 
sidering  Menes  the  first  king  of  Egypt.  His  name  is  mentioned  in 
the  scTuptures  of  the  temple  of  Remeses  II.  at  Thebes,  and  in  the 
Turin  papyrus,  as  well  as  by  Manetho  and  other  authorities ;  and 
though  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  similar  name  (as  Manes  the 
first  king  of  Lydia,  the  Phrygian  Manis,  the  Mines  of  Crete,  the 
Indian  Menu,  tiie  Tibetan  Mcmi,  the  Siamese  Manu,  the  German 
Mannus,  the  Welsh  Menw,  and  others)  may  seem  to  assign  him  a 
place  among  mythical  beings ;  and  though  he  has  been  thought  to 
be  Mizraim,  a  personification  of  the  "  two  Misrs,"  or  provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt ;  yet  he  was  believed  to  be  a  real  per- 
sonage by  the  Egyptians  themselves,  and  the  events  of  his  reign 
were  accepted  as  imdoubted  facts.  He  was  represented  as  having 
changed  the  course  of  the  Nile,  and  founded  Memphis  on  the  site 
thus  artificially  made  for  it,  where  he  began  the  &mous  temple  of 
Pthah  (Vulcan) ;  and  the  change  he  made  in  the  habits  of  the 
Egyptians  was  recorded  by  a  stela  put  up  by  Tnephachthns,  the 
father  of  Bocchoris,  in  the  temple  of  Amun  at  Thebes ;  which  pro- 
nounced a  curse  against  Menes  tor  having  induced  the  I^yptians  to 
abandon  their  hitherto  simple  mode  of  life. 
2.  Some  might  be  disposed  to  doubt  whether  This,  or  any  city  in 
Upper  Egypt,  was  older  than  Memphis;  and,  as  the  Egyptians 
were  a  people  who  immigrated  from  Asia  into  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  might  conclude  that  they  founded  their  first  capital  in  Lower 
rather  than  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  whole  valley  indeed  was  peopled 
from  Asia ;  and  to  this  day  the  inhabitants  bear  the  evident  marks 
of  an  Asiatic  and  CaucciBian  origin.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  notice 
the  long-exploded  notion  of  civilisation  having  descended,  together 
with  hieroglyphic  writing,  from  Ethiopia — a  countiy  always  socially 
and  intellectually  inferior  to  Egypt,  and  where  hieroglyphics  were 
only  properly  written  when  directly  copied  from  it. 

The  colour  and  features,  as  well  as  the  conformation  of  their 
skull,  show  that  the  immigration  was  one  of  those  where  a  new  race 
took  entire  possession  of  the  land,  scarcely  if  at  all  amalgamating 
with  the  aboriginal  population ;  and  in  this  the  difference  between 
the  later  invasion  by  the  Arabs  is  evident ;  for  the  old  Egyptian 
character  is  still  preserved,  and  the  foreign  Arab  element  has,  after 
a  lapse  of  n^ny  centuries,  been  mostly  absorbed  into  that  of  the 
native  race.  There  is  always  this  marked  difference  between  immi- 
gration and  conquest,  that  in  the  latter  the  invaders  are  only  a 
powerful  minority,  marrying  the  native  women,  and  leaving  the 
whole  working  population  in  the  land ;  though  at  the  same  time 
it  is  evident  that  the  foreign  admixture  has  the  effect  of  changing 
the  features,  and  even  the  colour,  of  the  succeeding  generations, 
which  are  retained  long  after  all  the  other  elements  are  absorbed ; 
and  this  explains  the  resemblance  of  character  in  the  ancient  and 
modem  Egyptians,  and  the  fact  of  the  varied  features  of  the  latter 
differing  so  much  from  those  both  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the 
Arabs. 
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The  monuments  at  Memphis  are  nndonbtedly  mncb  older  than  3. 
thofie  of  Thebes ;  but  the  precedence  always  given  to  Upper  Egypt 
seems  to  prove  that  some  other  capital  there  was  older  than 
Memphis ;  and  though  no  monuments  remain  at  This,  still,  from 
its  being  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Menes,  and  the  chief  city  of  the 
Thinite  nome,  as  well  as  the  royal  residence  of  the  first  or  Thinite 
dynasty,  it  claims  the  honour  of  having  been  the  oldest  capital  of 

Egypt. 

Both  Abydus  and  Hermonthis,  as  well  as  other  cities,  were  older  4. 
than  Thebes,  which  is  not  even  mentioned  on  the  altar  of  King 
Papi ;  *  and  the  earliest  evidences  of  the  existence  of  Thebes  are 
the  tombs  of  the  Enentefs  of  the  9th  dynasty,  and  the  vestiges  of 
temples  built  by  Amun-ihrhe  I,  and  Oskrtasen,  It  is  probable  that 
Thebes  gncceeded  to  the  smaller  city  of  Hermonthis,  as  This  gave 
place  to  Abydus ;  and  the  absence  of  early  monxunents  of  the  3rd 
and  4th  dynasties  in  Upper  Egypt  may  be  explained  by  Memphis 
having  been  the  royal  ^sidence  of  the  then  great  ruling  dynasties ; 
while  the  monuments  which  preceded  that  age,  from  their  insigni- 
ficance, and  the  transfer  of  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt  to  a  new 
site,  have  not  been  preserved,  or  were  destroyed  at  tne  period  of 
the  Shepherd  invasion.  Nor  can  any  argument  be  safely  derived 
from  the  absence  of  monuments  of  a  particular  era;  for  at  the 
pyramids  there  are  no  records  of  kings  between  the  5th  and  26th 
dynasties,  except  the  name  of  Eemeses  II.  on  the  rock  scarped  to 
form  the  area  half  encircling  the  2nd  pyramid ;  and  yet  several 
hundred  Pharaohs  ruled  during  that  interval,  many  of  whose  names 
are  found  in  Upper  Egypt.  Again,  no  building  remains  of  any 
early  Memphite  king,  even  about  Memphis  and  the  .pyramids, 
except  those  monuments  themselves  and  the  neighbouring  tombs ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  these,  and  the  Labyrinth,  some  fragments 
and  small  objects,  some  stelaa,  and  the  obelisks  of  Osirtasen  I.  at 
Heliopolis  and  in  the  Fy6om,  nothing  is  met  with  of  old  times 
before  thq  18th  dynasty.  This  may  hk  reasonabW  ascribed  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Shepherds,  as  the  preservation  of  the  early  tombs 
may  be  explained  by  the  feeling  common  at  all  times  of  respect 
for  the  dead. 

The  names  of  kings  and  the  number  of  ^ears  given  by  Manetho  5. 
are  not  all  to  be  taken  as  of  consecutive  reigns ;  for  not  only  do  we 
know,  from  the  authority  of  Manetho,  that  there  were  contemporary 
*•  kings  of  Thebals  and  of  the  other  provinces  of  Egypt,"  but  the 
monuments  themselves  decide  this  point  by  the  mention  of  the 
years  of  one  king's  reign  corresponding  with  those  of  another ;  and 
by  the  representation  of  one  king  meeting  another,  generally  as  his 
superior;  as  well  as  by  various  statements  in  papyri  and  other 
documents.  The  manner  in  which  the  dynasties  succeeded,  and 
were  reckoned,  has  been  very  ingeniously  explained  by  Mr.  Stuart 
Poole  (suggested  as  he  states  by  Mr.  Lane) ;  and  by  this  scheme 
the  dimculty  of  the  great  lapse  of  time  required  for  so  many  con- 
secutive Pharaohs,  and  the  occurrence  of  synchronous  reigns,  have 


*  In  the  Tarin  Moseum. 
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been  reconciled.    According  to  it  the  first  nineteen  dynaflties  were 
thus  arranged : — 


L  THINITBS.               n. 

HL  Memphites. 

IV. 

VL 

vn.          vm. 

y.  Elcpbantines. 

DC.  HeracleopoUtei. 

X. 

Dloipolites. 

XL 

XTT, 

xm.                    xvin. 

XIX. 

XIV.  XoitM. 

X^   }sheph«idi. 

XVIL  Shepherds. 

* 

"'  "With  regard  to  the  age  of  Menes  an^  the  chronology  of  the 
Egyptian  kings,  all  is  of  course  very  uncertain.  No  era  is  given 
by  the  monuments ;  which  merely  record  some  events  that  hap- 
pened under  particular  kings ;  and  any  calculation,  based  on  the 
duration  of  their  reigns  given  by  Manetho,  must  be  even  more 
uncertain  than  that  of  genealogies.  Any  endeavour  to  make  the 
chronology  of  Egypt  conform  to  the  date  of  the  Exodus,  or  any 
other  very  early  event  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  would  also  lead  to 
unsatisfactory  results,  since  the  Bible  chronology  is  itself  uncertain 
— ^the  different  versions  of  it  assigning  different  dates  to  the  same 
events.  If  therefore  we  wish  to  examine  any  portion  of  Egjrptian 
chronology  with  a  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth,  we  must  look  for 
facts  rather  than  depend  on  what  are  merely  accepted  as  established 
opinions;  and  be  satisfied  to  wait  for  further  information  from 
such  monumental  records  as  may  furnish  us  with  astronomical  data. 
Again,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  periods  accord  exactly  with 
those  of  other  people ;  nor  indeed,  if  we  knew  the  very  reign  in 
which  the  Exodus  took  place,  could  we  determine  for  certain  its 
date ;  and  even  the  time  of  Shishak  who  invaded  Judaea  cannot  be 
fixed  with  precision.  If  therefore  I  abstain  from  assigning  dates  to 
all  the  reigns  of  the  Pharaohs  it  is  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of 
Egyptian  chronology ;  though  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  argu- 
ments used  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  for  placing  the  Exodns 
{tfter  the  reign  of  Hemeses  II.  have  greater  weight  than  my  own  in 
favour  of  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.* 

It  would  certainly  be  more  agreeable  to  the  wiiter,  as  well  as  to 
the  reader,  of  Egyptian  history,  if  the  dates  of  the  accession  of  each 
king  and  the  events  of  his  reign  could  be  described  as  established 
factBj  without  the  necessity  of  qualifying  them  by  a  doubt ;  but  this 
cannot  be  done :  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  break  the  thread  of  the 
history  by  conjectures,  the  uncertain  nature  of  our  authorities  must 
plead  an  excuse.  Indeed  we  may  be  well  contented  to  have  any 
approach  towards  the  determination  of  events  that  happened  in  so 
remote  an  age. 

*  Mentioned  in  C3iapter  ii.  of  mj  At.  Eg.  vol.  L  p.  77-Sl. 
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[Firtt,  Second,  and  Third  Dynasties,'] — ^Menes,  having  rendered  his 
name  illustrions  by  improving  the  country,  and  even  (according  to 
Eusebius)  by  conqnests  beyond  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  was  killed  by 
a  hippopotamus,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Athdthis.  The  long 
reign  of  Menee,  62  years  according  to  Afiricanus  (or  30  according  to 
fiosebins),  and  that  of  Eenkenes,  31  (or  39),  seem  to  argue  that 
ev'en  in  the  time  of  Menes,  his  son  Athdthis  ruled  conjointly  with 
bim  daring  the  last  30  years  of  his  reign ;  and  the  sum  of  the  two, 
•>0  of  Menes  and  27  of  Athdthis,  accord  exactly  with  the  57  given 
by  Africanus  to  Athdthis :  from  which  we  may  infer  that  Menes 
reigned  32  years  alone,  and  30  conjointly  with  his  son,  completing 
the  62  years  of  Africanus ;  and  that  Athdthis  having  ruled  27  after 
his  Other's  death,  his  reign  was  calculated  by  Africanus  at  (30  +  27) 
•')7  years.  At  the  same  time  that  Athdthis  shared  the  Thinite 
throne  with  his  &ther,  Nekherophis  (or  Nekherdkhis)  was  probably 
appointed  to  rule  the  new  city  Memphis  and  the  lower  country,  and 
having  reigned  28  years  (or  two  less  than  Athdthis  with  his  father 
Menes),  Athdthis  then  succeeded  to  both  thrones;  and  the  two 
additional  yean  of  his  Memphite  rule,  added  to  the  27  of  his 
Thinite,  coincide  with  his  computed  reign  of  29  at  Memphis.  For 
the  3rd  dynasty  ruled  contemporaneously  with  the  first,  being  an 
offset  from  it ;  and  it  is  evident  that  its  second  king,  Tosorthrus  or 
Sesorthus,  was  the  same  as  Athdthis : — the  latter  being  *'  the  builder 
of  the  palace  at  Memphis,  and  a  physician  who  wrote  the  books  on 
anatomy ;"  and  Tosorthrus  being  *'  called  Asclepius,  from  his  medical 
knowle^e,  the  first  who  built  with  hewn  stone,  and  a  great  patron 
of  literature."  This  will  be  more  clearly  understood  by  the  loUow- 
ing  contemporaneous  arrangement  of  the  1st  and  3rd  dynasties : — 
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The  monuments  afford  hb  no  information  respecting  the  successors* 
of  Menes  in  the  1st  dynasty ;  but  if  the  account  in  Manetho  of  the 
learning  of  Ath6this  be  true ;  if  **  the  Libyans  revolted  in  the  reiga 
of  Nekherophis,  and  submitted  again  through  fear  on  a  sudden 
increase  of  the  moon ; "  and  if  Menes  changed  the  course  of  the  Nile 
(as  Herodotus  states),  their  power,  and  the  advancement  already 
made  by  the  Egyptians  in  science,  must  have  been  considerable  at 
that  period ;  and  this  is  further  confirmed  by  Manetho's  account  of 
Yeuephds,  who  lived  little  more  than  half  a  century  after  Menes. 
being  the  builder  of  the  pyramids  near  Rokhdmg. 

According  to  Manetho,  it  was  during  the  reign  of  the  second  8, 
king  of  the  2nd  dynasty,  Khaeekhos,  or  Cechdus,  that  ''  the  buU  Apis 
at  Memphis,  Mnevis  at  Heliopolis,  and  the  Mendesian  goat,  were 
appointed  to  be  gods ;  "  and  under  his  successor  Bin6thrus  *'  it  was 
decreed  that  women  might  hold  the  sceptre ; "  f  which  right  led  in 
after  times  to  many  troubles  and  changes  of  dynasties,  from  the 
claims  of  foreign  princes,  both  in  Asia  and  Ethiopia,  to  the  throne 
of  Egypt,  through  their  marriage  with  daughters  of  the  Pharaohs. 
B.c.  2450.  [  Fourth  and  Fifth  Dt/nasties,] — The  names  of  the  kings  of  the  2nd  9 
Thinite  dynasty  are  supposed  by  Mr.  Stuart  Poole  to  be  given  in 
the  uppermost  line  of  the  Abydus  tablet ;  and  there  is  evidence  of 
some  of  them  having  ruled  contemporaneously  with  those  of  the  ith 
(Memphite)  dynasty :  the  fourth  king,  Useshefy  being  found  together 
with  Soris  or  Shvre,  and  Menkheres  of  the  4th  dynasty,  and  with 
OstrA«/'and  Shafre  of  the  5th ;  while  some  of  these,  again,  occur  with 
Shufu,  and  others  of  the  4th  and  5th  dynasties.  For  the  5th,  said  to 
be  of  ^  Elephantine  (or  according  to  Eusebius  of  31)  kings,  ruled 
at  the  same  time  as  the  4th  Memphites,  and  2nd  Thinites ;  though, 
from  their  being  so  frequently  found  mentioned  with  the  Memphite 
kings,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  were  really  firom  Ele- 
phantine, and  the  name  of  this  island  was  perhaps  erroneously  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  some  other  place  in  Lower  Egypt. 

It  is  not  till  we  come  to  the  kings  of  the  4th  dynasty  that  we  find 
any  important  records  of  persons  who  lived  under  the  Pharaohs ;  or 
sculptures  illustrating  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Egyptians ; 
and  though  some  names  of  early  kings  occur  in  detached  places,  on 
scarabaei,  and  other  objects,  they  do  not  afford  any  clue  to  their 
arrangement. 

Shure  was  the  leader  of  the  4th  dynasty ;  and  his  name,  found 
by  Mr.  Perring  on  the  blocks  built  into  the  northern  pyramid  of 
Abooseer,  shows  him  to  have  been  the  founder  of  that  monument. 
There  are  also  other  names  of  kings  at  Sakkdra  of  a  very  early  date, 
some  of  whom,  as  the  first  Tat-here  and  Osir-h-re  (Sisires),  appear  to 
be  of  the  2nd  and  5th  dynasties ;  and  one  of  them  in  the  great 


*  Dr.   Lepsius  places  Senofro  the  third  where  they  have  so  often  held  the  aoq>tre ; 

king  after  Menes ;  but  he  did  not  live  till  and  in  Upper  Ethiopia,  as  in  Western  Africs, 

after  Shufa,  as  the  tomb  where  his  name  women  still  form  the  body  guard  of  a  king, 

occurs  was  erected  some  time  later  than  the  The  respect  paid  them,  and  their  privile^ 

Great  Pyramid.  are  shown  by  Pharaoh's  conduct  to  Sazah, 

f  This  custom,   and   the    influence    of  by  the  acalptarei,  and  by  I>iodonu. 
women,  may  have  been  derived  from  Africa, 
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pyramid  of  Sakkdra  is  not  unlike  the  Chnnbus-Gneums  of  Erato- 
sthenes. Indeed  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  from  their  greater 
vicinity  to  Memphis,  that  some  of  the  oldest  pyramids  would  be  in 
that  spot. 

This  may  be  called  the  Memphite,  or  the  Pyramid,^  period.  And 
not  only  does  the  construction  of  the  pyramids,  but  the  scenes 
depicted  in  the  sculptured  tombs  of  this  epoch,  show  that  the 
Egyptians  had  already  the  same  habits  and  arts  as  in  after  times  ; 
and  the  hieroglyphics  in  the  great  pyramid,  written  in  the  cursiye 
character  on  the  stones  before  they  were  taken  from  the  quarry, 
prove  that  writing  had  been  long  in  use.  The  position  too  of  each 
pyramid,  corresponding  as  it  does  with  the  four  cardinal  points,  and 
the  evident  object  they  had  in  view  of  ascertaining  by  the  long  line 
of  one  of  its  faces  the  return  of  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  prove 
the  advancement  made  by  the  Egyptians  in  mathematical  science ; 
and  all  these  evidences,  being  obtained  from  the  oldest  monuments 
that  exist,  introduce  them  to  us  as  a  people  already  possessing  the 
same  settled  habits  as  in  later  times.  We  see  no  primitive  mode  of 
life ;  no  barbarous  customs ;  not  even  the  habit,  so  slowly  abandoned 
hy  all  people,  of  wearing  arms  when  not  on  military  service ;  nor 
any  archaic  art.  And  if  some  clumsy  figures  have  been  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis,  probably  of  the  3rd  dynasty,  their 
imperfections  are  rather  attributable  to  the  inferior  skill  of  the 
workmen,  than  to  the  habitual  style  of  the  period ;  and  rude  figures 
were  sometimes  made  long  after  the  4th  dynasty. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  style  of  construction  in  the  pyra- 
mids of  Yenephes,  certain  it  is  that  in  the  4th  dynasty,  about  two 
centuries  after  Menes,  the  blocks  in  the  pyramids  (of  Geezeh), 
many  of  which  were  brought  from  the  Cataracts  of  Syene,  were  put 
together  with  a  precision  unsurpassed  by  any  masonry  of  ancient  or 
modem  times ;  and  all  these  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Egyptians  had  already  made  very  great  progress  in  the  arts  of 
civilisation  before  the  age  of  Menes,  and  perhaps  before  they  immi- 
grated into  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  In  the  tombs  of  the  Pyramid- 
period  are  represented  the  same  fowling  and  fishing  scenes ;  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  and  wild  animals  of  the  desert ;  the  scribes  using 
the  same  kind  of  reed,  for  writing  on  the  papyrus  an  inventory  of 
the  estate  which  was  to  be  presented  to  the  ovmer ;  the  same  boats, 
though  rigged  with  a  double  mast  instead  of  the  single  one  of  later 
times ;  the  same  mode  of  preparing  for  the  entertainment  of  guests ; 
the  same  introduction  of  music  and  dancing ;  the  same  trades,  as 
9i(u»-biowerSy  cabinet-makers,  and  others ;  as  well  as  similar  agricul- 
toral  scenes,  implements,  and  granaries.  We  also  see  the  same 
costume  of  the  priests  ;  and  the  prophet,  or  Sam^  with  his  leopards' 
skin  dress ;  and  the  painted  sculptures  are  both  in  relief  and 
intaglio.  And  if  some  changes  took  place,  they  were  only  such  as 
necessarily  happen  in  all  ages,  and  were  far  less  marked  than  in 
other  countries. 


*  Dr.  Lcpdm  mentioDS  .  67   Pyrunids,    of  kings ;  bnt  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  67 
which  Deoetsarily  lepresent  a  large  number    Egyptian  Pyramids  cannot  now  be  traced. 
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The  greatest  difference  observable  is  in  the  form,  and  in  some  of 
the  ornamental  decorations,  of  the  tombs ;  though  these  are  not 
owing  to  any  inferiority  in  taste,  or  masonic  skill,  bnt  rather  to  a 
local  style,  which  differed  in  certain  peculiarities  from  that  of  Upper 
^gypt-  They  are  sometimes  attributable  to  the  period  to  which 
they  belong ;  for  the  pecnliar  doorways,  and  the  round  lintels,  of 
the  Memphite  necropolis,  are  also  met  with  in  the  Thebald,  and  at 
Eaaineh,  some  tombs  exhibit  these  and  other  features  common  to 
their  contemporaries  at  the  pyramids. 

In  the  Pyramid -period  one  remarkable  fact  may  also  be  noticed, 
that  the  Egyptian  sculptors  were  not  bound  so  rigidly  to  conven- 
tional forms  in  the  human  figure,  as  in  after  times ;  for  not  only  do 
their  statues  then  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  nature,  but  the 
delineation  of  the  muscles,  as  in  the  arms  and  legs,  was  more 
decided  ;  and  the  sitting  figure  of  a  scribe  brought  from  Memphis 
(and  now  in  the  Louvre)  shows  how  much  more  reality  was  given 
to  the  human  form,  than  at  a  later  (which  was  a  more  conventional) 
age.  That  figure,  which  has  far  greater  truth  and  expression  than 
any  of  (what  is  considered)  the  best  period — the  18th  and  19th 
dynasties — bears  testimony  to  the  skill  of  the  early  sculptors  ;  an<l 
the  style  of  the  hieroglyphics,  and  the  drawing  of  the  cattle  and 
other  animals,  in  the  tombs,  are  often  fully  equal  to  those  in  after 
times.  Thus  then  no  signs  are  found,  on  the  earliest  monuments, 
of  a  progress  from  infancy  to  the  more  advanced  stages  of  art ;  as 
nothing  in  the  customs  they  represent  shows  the  social  condition  of 
the  Egyptians  to  have  been  very  different  at  that  early  period. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  4th  dynasty,  the  peninsula  of  Mount 
Sinai  was  already  in  the  possession  of  the  Egyptians,  and  its  copper- 
mines  were  worked  by  them ;  and  from .  the  fact  of  King  Shure' 
(Soris)  being  represented  at  Wady  Magh^ra  slaying  an  Asiatic 
enemy  of  the  same  race  as  those  afterwards  defeated  by  King  Senofro 
(Senofr),  we  have  evidence  of  early  conquests ;  though  they  may 
not  then  have  extended  fiu*  beyond  tnat  peninsula.  Of  the  Pharaohs 
of  the  4th  dynasty,  the  best  Imown  to  us  from  the  monuments  and 
from  ancient  writers,  are  Shure  (Soris),  Suphis  (Cheops);  and 
Suphis  II.  (or  Sensuphis,  a  "  broflher  of  Suphis  "\  the  Shufu  and 
Nou^Shufu  of  the  monuments,  and  Mencheres  or  (Mycerinus)  Men- 
koHre.  The  two  Shufus  were  the  builders  of  the  Great  Pyramid ; 
and  that  they  reigned  together  is  shown  by  the  number  of  yean 
ascribed  to  their  reigns ;  by  their  names  being  both  found  among 
the  quarry-marks  on  the  blocks  used  in  that  monument ;  by  their 
being  on  the  sculptured  walls  of  the  same  tomb  behind  the  great 
pyramid  ;  and  by  this  pyramid  having  two  funereal  chambers,  one 
for  each  king,  rather  than,  as  generally  supposed,  for  the  king  and 
queen.  The  name  of  Men-ka^e  was  found  in  the  3rd  pyramid,  as 
his  co£Sn  attests,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  ovals  of  the  four  first  kings  of  the  6th  dynasty,  Chirhf 
(Usercheres),  Shafre  (Sephres),  Nofr-ir-Ke-re  (Nephercheres),  and 
0«r-ii-r/ (Sisires),  have  been  found  with  those  of  the  4th  dynasty; 
and  one  of  them,  Shafre,  called  in  the  sculptures  "  of  the  little 
pyramid,"  appears  to  liave  been  the  founder  of  the  second  pyramid ; 
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hut  though  he  ought  really  to  answer  to  the  Cephrenes  of  Herodotus, 
the  honour  of  founding  the  2nd  pyramid  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
2iid  Suphis.  His  reign  was  long,  and  the  names  of  more  persons 
of  rank,  who  lived  under  Shafr^,  are  found  in  the  yicinity  of  the 
PTTunids,  than  of  those  who  lived  under  the  other  Elephantine, 
Memphite,  and  Thinite  kings. 

The  names  of  Pharaohs  of  the  Pyramid-period  are  not  found  in 
the  Thebaid,  and  rarely  in  Central  Egypt ;  and  even  where  they  do 
occur,  it  is  not  on  any  monuments  erected  by  them,  but  only  in 
tombs  of  individuals  who  lived  in  their  reigns ;  as  at  Isbayda  (nearly 
opposite  Hermopolis),  where  Shufu  and  Osirkef&Te  found  together 
in  the  tomb  of  a  man  who  was  probably  governor  of  the  nome  at  that 
period. 
n.  [Sixth  Pynasty.] — Those  of  the  next,  or  6th,  dynasty  of  Mem-  b.c.  2240. 
phites,  are  more  frequently  met  with  in  Central,  and  even  in  Upper, 
Egypt,  as  in  the  Cynopolite  nome,  and  elsewhere ;  and  i^  the  tombs 
at  Chenoboscion  Papi  (or  Mairf)  is  found,  together  with  Meren-rt  and 
j^ofr-k^re  ;  and  again  with  the  last  of  these  at  Beui  Mohammed-el-. 
Eofoor.  Papi  also  occurs  at  Moimt  Sinai  and  on  the  Kossayr  road, 
and  even  at  Silsilis,  and  with  Tati  on  a  rock  at  Eileithyias;  though 
in  the  two  last  instances  his  name  may  have  been  merely  inscribed  by 
6ome  visitor  who  lived  at  that  period.  Papi  or  Mairehas  been  con- 
jectured by  Chevalier  Bunsen  to  be  the  Moeris  of  the  Labyrinth ;  and  it 
lA  not  impossible  that  he  may  have  been  the  original  king  of  that  name. 

Other  names,  again,  of  kings  of  this  dynasty  are  found  at  Sio6t 
and  elsewhere,  but  merely  on  altars  and  small  objects ;  and  if  those 
in  the  tombs,  and  on  stelffi  at  Mount  Sinai,  the  Kossayr  road  and 
Middle  Egypt,  show  their  rule  to  have  been  extensive,  other  monu- 
ments prove  that  the  11th  dynasty  reigned  at  the  same  time  in 
the  Thebald ;  and  king  Sken-h-re  of  this  dynasty  is  stated  on  a 
papyrus  (according  to  Brugsch)  to  have  censured  Papi^  who  ruled 
in  Lower  Egypt,  for  having  favoured  the  Shepherd  invaders.  But 
there  appear  to  have  been  two  kings  of  this  name ;  the  Papt,  how- 
ever, answering  to  the  Apappus  of  Eratosthenes,  Apap*  the  *'  giant," 
the  Phiops  of  Manetho's  6th  dynasty,  who  reigned  100  years,  is  the 
one  most  usually  mentioned  on  the  monuments.  Though  no  buildings 
femain  south  of  Syene  of  any  king  before  the  18th  dynasty,  except 
the  ruined  temples  of  Amun-i^-he  and  Osirtasen  at  Thebes,  the 
Lahyrinth,  and  the  pyramids  and  other  sepulchral  monuments 
(owing,  as  I  have  stated,  to  the  invasion  of  the  Shepherds) ;  there 
are  numerous  tablets  on  the  rocks,  of  that  early  age,  which  are 
of  greater  importance  for  history  and  chronology  even  than  the 
temples,  from  their  giving  the  dates  of  kings'  reigns,  and  sometimes 
from  their  recording  their  victories  over  foreign  nations ;  and 
through  these  we  have  obtained  much  information  respecting  the 
chronology,  and  the  contemporaneousness  of  certain  kings. 

From  these  too  we  learn  the  change  introduced  by  King  Papi,  of 
adding  a  royal  prenomen  to  his  phonetic  nomen.    For  before  his 


*  The  Egyptian  tnuupMitioii  of  the  Towd     Some  think  the  other  Papi  to  have  been  a 
^  require  Papi,  or  PcqM,  to  read  Apcqi>.     Shepherd  King. 
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time,  each  Pharaoh  had  simply  one  oyal  (or  cartonche)  containiiig 
his  name  ;  and  it  was  Po^n  who  first  added  a  royal  prenomen,  calling 
himself  Maire-Papi,  This  innovation  was  followed  by  all  succeeding 
kings ;  and  the  prenomen  was  preferred  for  designating  them,  in 
preference  to  the  name  which  often  belonged  to  several  kings. 
Thus  the  Thothmes,  Amunophs,  Remeses,  and  others,  are  more 
readily  distinguished  by  their  prenomens  than  by  tbeir  name. 
Kings  are  also  recognised  by  their  banner,  or  square-title.  The 
custom  of  adding  the  prenomen  was  likewise,  as  migbt  be  expected, 
adopted  by  the  kings  of  the  9  th  and  11th  dynasties,  ruling  as  they 
did  contemporaneously  with  those  of  the  6  th  ;  and  on  a  coffin  of  one 
of  the  later  Eiientefs  of  the  11th  dynasty,  found  at  Thebes,  this 
second  oval  was  added  subsequently  to  ^e  inscription  containing 
his  phonetic  nomen,  as  in  the  case  of  Fapi  at  Chenoboscion.  The 
last  Pharaoh  of  the  6th  dynasty  was  Queen  Kitocris ;  whose  name 
is  given  by  Manetho,  and  by  the  Turin  papyrus;  and  with  her 
ended  the  rule  of  these  Memphite  kings.  For  at  this  period  Lower 
Egypt  was  invaded  by  the  Shepherds  ;  who,  about  700  years  after 
Menes,  entered  the  country  from  the  north-east,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  depriving  the  Memphite  princes  of  their  throne. 

[Seventh,  Eighth^  Ninth,  and  Tenth  Ih/nasties,'] — In  the  meantime  12. 
**  other  kings"  ruled  in  various  parts  of  Egypt,  who  were  contem- 
poraries of  the  6th,  and  of  part  of  the  2nd  and  5th  dynasties ;  while 
the  7th  and  8th,  dispossessed  by  the  Shepherds,  merely  had  a 
nominal  rule  in  Lower  Egypt ;  and  the  9th  Heracleopolite  dynasty 
held  the  Hermonthite  districts  at  the  same  time  that  the  11th 

B.C.  2240.  reigned  at  Thebes.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  name  Heracleo- 
polite has  been  substituted  for  Hermonthite ;  and  the  mistake  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  names  of  all  those  kings  (except  the  last) 
beginning  with  the  characters  that  constitute  the  title  of  Hercules, 
or  the  God  of  Sebenny  tus ;  while  the  name  of  the  last,  Mandotp,  or 
Muntotp  IJ.,  is  the  only  one  of  them  derived  from  Man4oo,  or  Munt, 
the  God  of  Hermonthis.  At  all  events  it  is  at  Hermonthis  that  the 
records  of  those  kings,  the  Enentefs  or  Ntentefs,  are  found;  and 
their  alliance  with  the  kings  of  the  11th  Theban  dynasty  is  shown 
by  some  Enentefs  having  been  buried  at  Thebes. 

Of  the  10th  dynasty  of  Heracleopolites  we  know  nothing,  not 
even  the  names,  either  from  Manetho  or  the  monuments ;  but  the 
ovals  of  several  kings  appear  in  the  Turin  papyrus,  whose  deeds 
not  having  been  such  as  to  merit  a  place  in  nistory  are  unnoticed 
on  the  temples  and  stelsd. 

B.c.  2240.  [Eleventh  Dynasty,] — That  the  kings  of  the  9th  were  contem-  13. 
poraries  of  the  1 1th,  or  the  earliest  Theban,  dynasty  is  proved  by  Uie 
fact  of  the  last  King  Muntotp  II,  being  mentioned  on  a  stela  of  the 
Kossayr  road,  together  with  the  first  Amun-^-he,  whom  (as  Mr. 
Stuart  Poole  has  shown)  he  established  in  the  kingdom ;  and  an 
Enentef,  one  of  his  predecessors,  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Harris  in 
some  sculptures  near  Silsilis  with  the  third  king  of  this  llth 
dynasty,  Muntotp  I,  *  in  an  inferior  position  to  this  Theban  king. 


**  Whom  I  have  called  Manmoph  ia  the  Materia  Hieroglyphica. 
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MunMp  L  reigned  at  least  forty-five  years,  as  a  stela  at  Turin, 
erected  during  his  life-time,  contains  the  date  of  his  forty-sixth 
year ;  and  if  not  the  leader  of  the  11th,  or  earliest,  Theban  dynasty, 
this  MurUotp  I.  was  evidently  the  great  monarch  whom  the  Dios- 
polite  Phaiuohs  placed  at  the  head  of  their  line ;  for  the  list  of  kings 
put  up  by  Bemeses  II.,  in  his  temple  at  Thebes,  has  no  other  inter- 
vening between  Menes  and  Ames,  the  leader  of  the  18th  Theban 
dynasty.  Ames,  again,  traces  from  him,  as  in  the  tomb  at  Thebes 
recording  the  members  of  his  family  and  of  that  of  Amunoph  I. ; 
and  Thothmes  I.  and  III.,  Amunoph  I.  and  III.,  and  Horus,  as  well 
as  Sethi  and  his  son  Bemeses  II.,  all  Theban  kings,  mention  him  as 
if  he  were  the  founder  of  their  line. 

Several  stelse  confirm  the  contemporaneousness  of  the  kings  of 
this  period ;  and  the  Turin  papyrus  shows  that  Amun-m-he  /.,  the 
last  king  of  the  11th  dynasty,  according  to  Manetho,  was  twice 
deposed  by  other  kings.  He  was  also  contemporary  with  Muntop  II, 
of  the  9th ;  and  in  the  last  part  of  his  reign  with  Osirtasen  7.,  the 
leader  of  the  12th  dynasty,  whose  44th  year  coincided  also,  with  the 
2nd  year  of  Amun^rh-he  II.,  as  the  35th  year  of  Amun-m-he  IL  corre^ 
8poi)4ed  with  the  drd  of  the  second  Osirtasen.  Other  synchronisms 
likewise  occur,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  notice  more  fully ;  it  is 
snfficient  to  show  that  Egypt  at  this  period  was  not  ruled  by  one 
BOTereign,  and  that  the  mention  in  Manetho  of  Theban  and  *'  other 
kings"  is  confirmed  by  the  monuments;  and  if  I  have  already 
entered  into  certain  details  which  may  appear  tedious,  I  plead  as 
my  excuse  the  importcmce  of  these  synchronous  reigns,  and  of  every- 
tliung  relating  to  the  succession  of  the  early  kings ;  which  will  pro- 
bably receive  further  elucidation  from  the  interesting  papyi-us  in 
the  possession  of  Dr.  Abbott,  containing  as  it  does  the  names  of  a 
Sken^n-re,  an  Enentefy  and  other  kings  hitherto  tmknown  to  us  from 
Manetho  and  the  monuments. 
1*.  [Twdfth  Dynasty,'] — The  Osirtasens  and  Amun-m-fies  were  powerful  b.c.  2020. 
kings;  and  Osirtasen  /.  is  shown  by  the  remains  of  temples  he 
founded  to  have  ruled  the  whole  of  Egypt,  from  the  Delta  to  the 
second  cataract : — an  obelisk  of  his  still  stands  at  Heliopolis ;  a 
fallen  one  is  in  the  Fyoom ;  and  his  name  appears  in  the  oldest 
portion  of  the  great  temple  of  Kamak  at  Thebeis,  in  a  ruined  temple 
opposite  Eileithyias,  and  in  another  near  Wady  Halfeh.  Sepulchral 
stelffi  bearing  his  name  have  also  been  found  in  the  Necropolis  of 
Abydos,  and  historical  ones  in  other  places;  and  he  even  ex- 
tended his  conquests  into  Ethiopia.  A  stela  of  the  28th  year  of 
AmutMn-he  II,  was  found  at  a  watering-place  in  the  desert  near 
Koasayr,  recording  his  conquests  over  the  people  of  Fount,  and 
another  of  Osirtasen  IL  at  the  same  place,  which  was  probably  con- 
nected with  the  trade  of  the  Bed  Sea ;  and  though  the  third  Osirtasen 
has  not  left  the  same  number  of  monuments  as  the  first  of  that  name, 
yet  many  of  his  stelse  are  found  at  Mount  Sinai,  the  Eossayr  road, 
the  first  cataract,  and  other  places ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  he 
is  treated  as  a  god  by  some  of  the  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty,  as  by 
Thothmes  lU.  at  Semneh,  and  by  Thothmes  lY.  at  Amada  in  Lower 
or  Egyptian  Ethiopia. 
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It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  this  nnnsnal  honour ;  but 
even  though  the  first  Osirtasen  was  the  original  Sesostris,  there  may 
have  been  some  events  connected  with  Ediiopia  which  led  to  the 
great  respect  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  third  Osirtasen,  and  which 
even  gave  him  a  claim  to  the  name  of  that  renowned  conqueror ; 
and  the  peculiar  sanctity  he  enjoyed  accords  with  Manetho's  account 
of  Sesostris,  that  "  he  was  considered  by  the  Egyptians  the  first  (or 
greatest)  after  Osiris."  The  title  **  good,"  introduced  into  one  of 
the  variations  of  his  name,  may  also  have  reference  to  this  excel- 
lence ;  and  it  is  possible  that  his  conquests  in  Ethiopia  in  his  8th 
year,  and  the  establishment  of  the  E^ptian  frontier  at  Semneh, 
tc^ether  with  his  successes  over  the  Negroes,  may  have  made  him 
conspicuous  as  a  conqueror  as  well  as  a  benefactor  of  his  country ; 
and  it  is  to  this  Sesostris  that  Herodotus  appears  really  to  allude, 
when  he  says  he  was  the  first  king  who  rulod  in  Ethiopia. 

The  acts  of  the  next  king  mentioned  by  Manetho  accord  still  ^^* 
more  correctly  with  what  we  learn  from  the  monuments ;  and  his 
Lachares,  or  Labaris,  ''  who  built  the  Labyrinth  as  a  tomb  for  him- 
self in  the  Arsinoite  nome/'  is  evidently  the  Amun-^^ke  III.  whose 
name  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Lepsius  in  that  building.  Some  have 
thought  the  name  Labaris  to  be  the  origin  of  Labyrinth ;  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  reading  in  Manetho,  luQt  ov  Aa/ioptc,  should 
be  IU&  ov  It  Mapcc ;  for  he  was  the  Moeris  of  the  Labyrinth,  and 
doubtless  of  the  lake  also;  and  the  observations  of  the  annual 
inundations  at  Semneh,  made  by  AmunrHi-he  III,  confirm  the  belief 
that  he  was  the  king  whose  grand  hydraulic  works  ennobled  the 
name  of  Moeris.*  These  last  also  show  that  Amun-rhrhe^s  dominion 
extended  from  Ethiopia  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis.  The 
governors  of  nomes  in  central  Egypt  were  also  appointed  at  this 
period  by  the  Pharaohs  of  the  12th  dynasty,  as  we  learn  from  the 
tombs  of  Beni  Hassan  and  El-Bersheh ;  where  the  names  of  the  two 
first  Osirtasens  are  found.  In  a  tomb  near  El-Bersheh  is  given  the 
mode  of  drawing  a  colossus  on  a  sledge,  with  gardening  and  other 
scenes;  and  the  caves  of  Beni  Hassan  are  well  known  for  the 
numerous  paintings  that  illustrate  so  fully  the  soanners  and  customs 
of  the  £g3rptians,  and  for  the  character  of  their  early  architecture, 
with  its  fluted  columns, — the  prototype  of  the  Qreek  Doric. 

The  oldest  date,  on  the  monuments,  of  Osirtasen  /.f  (the  Seson- 
chdsis  of  Manetho),  is  his  44th  year ;  of  Amuf^fk-he  IL  (Ammenemes) 
his  35th ;  of  Osirtasen  IL^  his  3rd  ;  of  Osirtaasn  III.^  his  14th;  and 
oiAmwi'm'ke  III,,  his  44th :  showing  that  of  Manetho's  dates,  which 
are  46,  38,  48,  8,  and  8  years,  the  two  last  are  &r  too  little,  asd 
that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them ;  but  his  order  of  these 
kings,  Ammenemes,  or  Amun-fh-he  I,  being  the  last  of  the  11th,  and 


*  It  WW  pnolwbly  from  the  higher  ktrel  See  n.  ^  ch.  iiL  and  Ap]>.  CR.  ir.  4. 
of  the  Kile  above  SiLulis  that  the  canal  first        f  The  two  signa  beginning  his  name,  tad 

led  the  water  to  the  Lake  Mceris  (and  to  the  that  of  Osiris,  may  be  a  douUe  s ;  and  heixc 

general  tank  system  of  Egypt)  in  the  time  of  Ssiris,  or  Siris,  woaki  stand  lor  s,  in  SetH^ 

this  king ;  the  river  offering  a  greater  fall  of  Sais,  Siout,  &c,  hare  the  double  s. 
water  before  the  rocks  of  SilsUis  gave  way. 
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Sesondidsis,  or  Osirtasm  /.,  the  Ist  of  the  12th  dynasty,  is  confirmed 
bj  the  monxunents  and  the  Turin  papyrus. 

16.  [ThirteenUi  Theban,  and  Fourteenth  Xatte,  Dt/nasties.'] — The  Buoceeding  b.c.  1860. 
Theban  dynasty,  the  Idth,  appears  to  have  been  deprived  of  its 
authority,  even  at  Tbebes ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  ovals  of  these 
kings  in  Ethiopia,  many  of  whom  had  the  Ethiopian  name  Sabaco, 
together  with  the  evidence  of  the  old  monuments  of  Amun-m-he  I. 
and  Osirtasen  I.  having  been  thrown  down  at  Thebes,  ai^ue  that 
they  took  refuge  in  Ethiopia  when  the  Shepherds  advanced  into 
Upper  Egypt,  and  seized  its  capital.  Manetho  indeed  relates  that 
the  Shepherd-kings  made  long  and  constant  attacks  on  the  Eg}^ptians ; 
which  the  Pharaohs  of  the  1 1th  dynasty  were  still  able  to  withstand ; 
for  one  of  them,  Amun-ih-he  III.  (as  I  have  just  stated),  retained 
all  middle  Egypt,  including  the  modem  Fyo6m ;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably not  till  the  reign  of  his  second  successor,  the  Skemiophris  of 
Manetho,  the  last  of  the  11th  d3masty,  that  the  Thebald  fell  iuto 
their  hands.  This,  their  gradual  conquest  of  the  country,  will 
account  for  different  periods  having  been  assigned  to  it,  and  to  the 
duration  of  their  rule.  And  the  flight  of  the  Egyptian  kings  into 
Ethiopia  is  evidently  the  origin  of  the  story  told  by  Manetho,  of  a 
similar  event ;  though  his  copyists,  to  suit  their  own  purposes,  have 
attributed  to  a  different  cause,  and  to  the  later  period  of  **  Ame- 
nophis,"  what  really  happened  during  the  Shepherd  invasion.  Of 
the  14th  dynasty,  of  Xoites,  no  names  are  given  either  by  Manetho, 
or  the  monuments;  though  they  appear  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
Turin  papyrus. 

^7.  [FifUenA^  Sixteenth^  and  Seventeenth  Dt/nasties — Shqf>herds.'] — These  b.c  2031. 
invaders  <k)nstituted  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  dynasties  of  Manetho; 
and  the  statement  that  the  17th  was  composed  of  an  equal  number 
of  Shepherds  and  Theban  kings  is  evidently  erroneous.  Their 
occupation  of  Egypt  was  probably  owing,  not  to  a  mere  love  of  con- 
quest, but  to  the  desire  of  maintaining  a  right  they  claimed  to  the 
throne,  through  marriages  with  the  family  of  the  Pharaohs,  or  to  an  in> 
vitation  from  some  one  of  the  inferior  Egyptian  princes  who  had  been 
dispossessed  of  his  government ;  and  either  of  these  would  account 
for  their  having  obtained  possession  of  part  of  Lower  Egypt  '^  with- 
out a  battle,"  and  for  their  having  received  assistance  from  some  of 
the  Egyptians.  Nor  was  their  rule  like  that  of  a  people  who  had 
entered  the  country  for  the  sake  of  conquest;  their  religion  was  « 
different,  and  they  treated  that  of  the  Eg3rptian8  with  disrespect ; 
hut  they  were  at  one  time  on  terms  of  amity  with  some  of  the  kings 
of  other  parts  of  Egypt ;  and  they  so  augmented  the  power  of  the 
countiy  they  governed,  that  on  their  expulsion,  Egypt,  instead  of 
having  suffered  under  their  rule,  rose  immediately  to  that  flourishing 
condition  it  enjoyed  under  the  Pharaohs  of  the  18th  dynasty.  But 
though  the  power  of  Egypt  was  not  diminished,  the  people  naturally 
regretted  their  native  princes ;  and  even  if  all  the  cruelties  said  to 
have  been  perpetrated  by  these  foreigners  were  exaggerated,  still 
their  usurpation,  and  the  contempt  with  which  they  treated  the 
religion  of  Egypt,  made  their  rule  odious  and  insupportable;  so 
that  the  name  of  Shepherd  continued  for  ever  to  be  *'  an  abomination 
unto  the  Egyptians." 
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It  is  not  easy  to  determine  wliat  race  of  people  they  were ;  and 
they  have  been  varionsly  prononnoed  to  be  Assyrians,  Bcythians, 
Cnshites  (or  Ethiopians)  of  Asia,  Phoenicians,  or  Arabians,  Manetho 
calls  them  '*  Phoenicians,"  and  shows  them  not  to  have  been  from 
Assyria,  when  he  says  they  took  precautions  against  *'the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  Assyrians;"  and  the  character  of  ^'Shep- 
herds "  accords  far  better  with  that  of  the  people  of  Arabia.  Indeed 
the  name  Hyk-sos  may  be  translated  *'  Shepherd,"  or  *'  Arab,  kings ;" 
hyh  being  the  common  title  *•  king,"  or  **  ruler,"  given  even  to  the 
Pharaohs  on  the  monuments,  and  shos^  signifying  *'  shepherd,"  or 
answering  to  <SAa^,  '*  Arabs."  How  any  of  the  Arabians  had  suffi- 
cient power  to  invade,  and  obtain  a  footing  in,  I^pt,  it  is  difficult 
to  explain ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  a  people  from  Arabia,  called 
Phoenicians*  or  the  red  race,  who  were  originally  settled  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  invaded  Syria,  and  took  possession  of  the  coast;  aod 
similar  successes  may  have  afterwards  attended  their  invasion  of 
Egypt,  especially  if  aided  by  the  alliance  of  some  of  its  princes. 
The  statement  too  of  Amos  (ix.  7),  that  the  Philistines  of  Syria 
came  from  Caphtor  |  (which  was  a  name  applied  to  Egypt),  may 
relate  to  this  subsequent  passage  of  another  body  of  Phoenicians  into 
Syria,  after  their  expulsion  from  Egypt. 

Having  held  possession  of  Egypt  511  (or,  according  to  the 
longest  date,  625)  years,  the  Shepherds  were  driven  out  by  Ames^ 
or  Amosis,  the  first  king  of  the  18th  d3ma8ty ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
country  was  then  united  under  one  king,  who  justly  claimed  the 
title  of  Lord  of  the  '*  two  regions,"  or  **  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt." 
From  that  time  the  events  mentioned  by  Manetho,  and  his  succes- 
sion of  kings,  freed  from  the  confusion  of  contemporary  reigns, 
might  have  been  clear  and  satisfiEbctory,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
errors  (often  purposely)  introduced  by  his  copyists,  who  endea- 
voured to  mix  up  the  account  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites,  and 
their  Exodus,  with  the  history  of  the  Shepherds ;  and  the  similarity 
of  the  names  Amosis  and  Tethmosis  (Aahmes,f  or  Am^,  and 
Thothmes),  added  to  the  confusion. 
B.C.  1520.  [Eighteenth  Dynasty,'] — With  the  eighteenth  dynasty  commences  a  18. 
more  continuous  monumental  history  of  Egypt;  but  there  is  no 
authority  from  Manetho  or  the  monuments  for  dividing  the  histoiy 
of  Egypt  into  the  '^  old,  middle,  and  new  kingdoms :"  nor  was  the 
•  whole  of  the  country  ruled  by  each  king  of  the  different  dynasties 
in  succession,  during  the  period  that  elapsed  from  Menes  to  Amosis. 

Egypt  had  long  been  preparing  to  free  itself  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Shepherds;  and  weakened  by  successive  defeats,  and  opposed  to 
the  united  forces  of  the  Thelmld  and  Ethiopia,  under  the  energetic 
guidance  of  Amosis,  these  foreigners  were  unable  to  maintain  Sieir 
authority  in  the  country ;  and  an  inscription  of  the  22nd  year  of 
Amosis,  in  the  quarries  of  M^bsarah,  saying  that  stones  had  been  cat 
there  by  his  order  for  the  temple  of  Pthah  at  Memphis,  as  well  as 

*  If    the  Phcenidans  are  Hamites  and  f  Copthor,  or  Kebt  Hor,  was  the  oki  nam 

Coshites,  their  ooming  from  Arabia  will  of  Copt os.     (See  ch.  15,  n.  *  B.  ii) 

aooord  with  their  beiag  thought  Arabians,  X  Aahmes,  lohmes,  or  Axn^  hom  which 

and  with  the  "  second  '*  invasion  of  Egypt  by  were  made  the  names  of  Amosis  and  Anssifl. 
a  Cushite  race  (infra,  §  23). 
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for  that  of  Amun  at  Thebes,  proves  that  Lower  Egypt  Had  already 
been  recovered  from  them.  In  the  tomb  at  Eileithyias,  of  a  captain 
of  the  fleet  of  the  same  name  as  the  king  (Aahmes),  that  officer  is 
said  to  have  gone  to  Tanis  during  his  reign ;  so  that  the  SEepherds 
mast  then  have  been  expelled  from  the  whole  of  the  country ;  and 
Apion  (according  to  Clemens)  shows  the  Hyksos  were  driven  from 
Avaris,  their  last  stronghold,  by  Ames,  This  appears  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  inscription  at  Eileithyias,  and  by  Manetho's  stating 
that  Tethmosis  (improperly  put  for  Amosis)  reigned  25  years  after 
their  departure. 

During  his  reign  mention  is  first  made  of  the  horse  on  the  monu- 
ments ;  from  which  fact,  and  from  its  being  often  designated  by  the 
Semitic  name  Sus,  showing  that  it  came  from  Asia,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  it  was  first  introduced  by  the  Shepherd-kings.  If  so, 
they  may  have  been  in  a  great  degree  indebted  for  their  successful 
invasion  of  Egypt  to  their  horses  and  chariots ;  and  if  they  con- 
ferred this  boon  on  the  Egyptians,  they  may  be  looked  upon  as 
their  benefactors  and  the  causes  of  their  future  power.  Certain  it 
is  that  neither  at  the  tombs  about  the  pyramids,  nor  at  Beni  Hassan, 
is  there  any  indication  of  the  horse,*  though  the  animals  of  the 
country  are  so  numerous  in  their  paintings ;  and  it  is  singular  that 
in  after  times  Egypt  should  be  tne  country  whence  horses  were 
imported  into  Syria  by  Solomon's  traders ;  and  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  by  Sennacherib  it  was  in  Egypt  that  the  Jews  were  said 
to  put  their  trust  *'  for  chariots  and  for  horsemen." 

Ames  apparently  claimed  his  right  to  the  Theban  throne  from 
Muidotp  I,  (as  already  stated^,f  as  his  successor  Amunoph  I.  did 
from  Sken-h-re,  a  later  king  of  the  11th  dynasty;  and  Amunoph  I. 
is  frequently  represented  with  a  black  queen,  Ames-nofri-are^  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Ames^  and  one  of  the  holy  women 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  God  of  Thebes,  f  She  even  had  the 
office,  held  only  by  priests,  of  pouring  out  libations  to  Amun ;  and  a 
tablet  found  by  Mr.  Harris  represents  Amunoph  I.  as  the  foster- 
child  of  this  queen,  at  whose  court  Mr.  Birch  supposes  that  Ames 
took  refuge,  while  preparing  to  expel  the  Shepherds.  Indeed  it  is 
the  marriage  of  Ames  with  her  which  is  thought  to  have  united  the 
two  families,  of  the  13th  and  18th  dynasties.  There  was  also 
another  queen  of  Ames^  called  Aahotp,  a  white  woman  and  an  Egyp- 
tian, who  is  represented  with  the  black  Ames-nofri-Hxre  on  the  same 
monuments,  at  Thebes,  and  in  the  British  Museum,  but  in  an  infe- 
rior position ;  and  this  is  readily  explained  by  the  greater  import- 
ance of  the  £thi6pian  princess. 

The  perfect  freedom  of  the  country  frt)m  all  further  attempts  of  b.c.  1498. 
the  Shepherds  enabled  Amunoph  I.  to  extend  his  dominions  beyond 
the  frontier,  and  succeeding  kings  of  this  dynasty  added  to  his  con- 
quests both  in  Africa  and « Asia.     It  is  also  evident  §  that  in  his 


*  See  note  >  on  ch.  108,  Book  ii.  nofri-ar^  m  styled  **  Goddess-wife  of  Amun/* 

t  Sttpim,  §  13.  §  From  a  8epul«  hnd  box  fiom  Thebes, 

I  Queens  seem  to  hare  taken  this  office  now  in  the  Museum  at  Turin,  bearing  his 

after  the  death  of  their  husbands.     Am^  name. 
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reign  the  Eg3r|>tiaii8  had  already  adopted  the  five  intercalary  days 
to  complete  ihe  year  of  365  days ;  *  as  well  as  the  12  hours  of  day ' 
and  night  ;1[  and  arches  of  crude  hriok  are  found  at  Thehes  bearing 
his  name,  -which  prove  that  they  were  in  common  use  in  tombs  at  that 
period ;  though  all  these  three  were  doubtless  of  much  earlier  date 
than  the  era  of  Amunoph.  He  also  added  some  new  chambers  to 
the  great  temple  of  Earnak ;  and  his  name  frequently  occurs  at 
Thebes,  especially  in  tombs  belonging  to  individuals  who  lived  in 
his  reign. 

The  names  of  the  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty  i^ree  pretty  well 
with  those  in  Manetho ;  but  not  sufficiently  to  show  that  we  can 
rely  implicitly  on  him  for  those  in  other  dynasties,  where  the 
monuments  fail  us  as  guides ;  for  his  second  king,  Chebron,  is  not 
found  on  the  monuments,  and  there  is  some  uncertainty  ahout 
others  even  in  this  dynasty. 

B.C.  1478:  Thothmes  I.,  the  successor  of  Amunoph,  has  left  an  inscription  19. 
at  Tombos,  in  Ethiopia,  recording  his  conquests  over  the  Nahsi 
(negroes)  in  his  2nd  year;  and  the  captain  of  the  fleet  alreadj 
mentioned,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  Pharaohs  from  Am^  to 
Thothmes  II.,  records  his  having  captured  21  men,  a  horse,  and  a 
chariot,  in  the  land  of  Naharayn^  or  Mesopotamia;  so  that  the 
Egyptians  must  now  have  extended  their  arms  fur  beyond  their 
own  frontier.  And  when  we  find  that  Thothmes  I.  ruled  over  the 
land  of  the  nine  bows,  or  Libya,  we  are  not  surprised  that  it  should 
form  part  of  his  dominions,  since  Manetho  shows  that  the  Libjaiu 
were  already  imder  the  rule  of  Egypt  as  early  as  the  3rd  dynastj. 
At  Thebes  he  made  additions  to  the  great  temple  of  Kamak,  where 
one  of  his  obelisks  is  still  standing;  and  other  monuments  at 
Thebes  bear  his  name,  as  well  as  that  of  Thothmes  II.,  who  made 
some  small  additions  to  the  temple  at  Kamak.  But  lit^e  notice  ia 
given  of  the  warlike  deeds  of  the  second  Thothmes,  beyond  his 
maintenance  of  the  Egyptian  rule  in  Ethiopia. 

B.C.  1463.  His  successor,  Thothmes  III.,  made  himself  far  more  conspicuous 
by  the  numerous  buildings  he  erected  in  Thebes,  and  thronghont 
Egypt,  and  by  his  foreign  conquests.  But  in  the  early  part  of 
their  reigns,  both  these  prinoes  (the  second  and  third  lliothnieB) 
were  associated  on  the  throne  with  Queen  Amur^nou-het^  who  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  far  greater  consideration  than  either  of  them,  pro- 
bably owing  to  her  having  the  office  of  regent  For  not  only  are 
monuments  raised  in  her  own  name,  but  she  is  represented  dressed 
as  a  man,  a.nd  alone  presenting  offerings  to  the  gods.  Such  indeed 
was  her  importance,  that  she  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  princess 
who  conquered  the  country,  perhaps  even  Semiramis, — ^who  is  said 
by  Clemens  {Strom,  p.  397)  to  have  governed  Egypt;  or,  at  least, 
to  have  had  a  more  direct  right  to  the  throne  than  the  Thothmes; 
and  her  title  *^Ubenri  in  the  foreign  land,"  \  is  singularly  in  accord- 


*  See  Appendix  to  Book  ii.  CH.  11,  on        {  On  a  ecanbviu  in  my  poMMnoa,  ta<^ 

the  use  of  the  year  of  365  days.  at  Thebes.     (For  that  of  Khnroiid,  see  t|ie 

t  On  a  mummy  case  at  Leyden,  haring  Transactions  of  the  R.  S.  of  Literature,  '^ 

hi«  name.  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  176.) 
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ance  with  the  expression  Uben-re,  or  Ubn-re,  "  the  shining  sun," 
discovered  by  Lajard  on  a  fragment  at  Nineveh,  bearing  that  title 
of  the  sun  in  hieroglyphics.  She  was  however  an  Egyptian  prin- 
cess ;  and  probably  the  Amensis  of  Manetho,  who  is  represented  to 
have  been  the  sister  of  Amenophis,  and  to  have  reigned  nearly  22 
years. 

Thothmes  III.  having  attained  the  requisite  age  for  mounting 
the  throne,  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  the  royal  power,  and  his  name 
wa8  admitted,  together  with  that  of  Amun-nou-het,  on  some  of  her 
later  monuments ;  still  he  only  held  an  inferior  position,  and  he 
never  obtained  the  chief  authority  as  king  during  her  lifetime. 
On  a  statue  of  this  period  she  is  called  his  '*  sister ;"  *  but  she  was 
probably  only  so  by  an  earlier  marriage  of  his  father ;  and  such 
was  the  hatred  borne  by  Thothmes  against  her,  that  after  her  death 
he  ordered  her  name  to  be  erased  from  her  monuments,  and  his  own 
to  be  sculptured  in  its  stead.  But  this  was  not  always  done  with  the 
care  required  to  conceal  the  alterations ;  and  sentences  of  this  kind 
frequently  occur:  ''King  Thothmes,  she  has  made  this  work  for 
her  father  Amun."  He  succeeded,  however,  in  having  her  name 
omitted  ftx)m  the  list  of  Kings ;  and  she  is  not  mentioned  even  in 
those  put  up  at  a  later  time  by  Bemeses  II.  at  Thebes  and  Abydus. 
The  most  remarkable  of  her  monuments  were  the  great  obelisks  at 
Kamak,  the  largest  erected  at  Thebes,  one  of  which  is  still  stand- 
ing ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile  she  embellished  the  tomb, 
or  rock-temple,  of  Thothmes  I.,  beneath  the  cliffs  of  the  Assase^f, 
erecting  before  it  a  granite  gateway,  and  making  many  other  ex- 
ternal additions  to  its  courts ;  and  numerous  monuments  were  put 
up  by  her  in  other  parts  of  Egypt.  She  ruled  at  least  16  or  16 
years,t  and  alone  apparently  during  some  portion  of  that  time; 
but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  determining  the  duration  of  these  reigns, 
and  the  relationship  of  the  two  Thothmes.  The  Third  ruled  for  a 
short  time  after  her  death ;  and  though  he  commenced  his  reign 
after  she  had  mounted  the  throne,  he  probably  included  the  reign  of 
Amun-nou-het  in  his  own. 

The  reign  of  Thothmes  III.  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  the  Pharaohs.  He  extended  his  arms  far  into  Asia,  from 
which  he  received  a  large  tribute,  brought  to  Egypt  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  nations  he  had  triumphed  over ;  and  who,  as  was  the  custom 
of  those  days,  often  agreed  to  make  this  acknowledgment  of  their 
defeat  without  yielding  up  their  country  to  the  victorious  enemy 
as  a  conquered  province  ;  J  and  the  successes  obtained  by  Thothmes 
over  the  Powd  §  (a  nation  of  Arabia),  the  Kufa  (supposed  to  be  the 
people  of  Cyprus),  the  Eot-n-no,  and  the  Southern  Ethiopians,  are 
commemorated  on  the  monuments  of  Thebes.     The  exact  position 


*  Now  in  the  British  MaBeom ;  fbund  at  rians,  or  others),  when  m  fiut  a  rktory  had 

ThdwB.  only  been  gained  over  its  army ;  perhaps 

t  Her  16th  jear  is  found  on  a  tablet  in  even  when  that  army  was  beyond  its  own 

W.  If aghira,  given  by  Laborde,  and  on  the  frontier, 
great  obdiak  at  Kamak.  §  There  appears  to  be  a  Fount  of  Southern, 

X  In  some  cases  a  country  may  hare  been  and  another  of  Northern  Arabia.    See  note  \ 

oUed  oompiarfi  (by  the  Egyptians,  Assy-  ch.  102,  and  note*,  ch.  108,  Book  ii. 
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of  these  countries  cannot  be  easily  determined,  but  they  are  evi< 
dently  far  from  the  confines  of  Eg3rpt ;  and  the  elephant  and  bear, 
horses,  rare  woods,  bitumen,  and  the  rich  gold  and  silver  vases, 
brought  by  the  Hot-h-no ;  the  ebony,  ivory,  and  precious  metals,  by 
those  of  Fount ;  the  gold  and  silver  vases  of  the  Kufa ;  and  the 
cameleopards,  apes,  ostrich  feathers,  ebony,  ivory,  and  gold  in  dust, 
ingots  and  rings,  from  Ethiopia,  show  the  distance  irom  which  they 
were  brought,  as  well  as  the  richness  of  the  tribute.  The  tight 
dresses,  the  long  gloves,  the  red  hair  and  blue  eyes  of  the  Rot-h-no^ 
also  proclaim  them  to  be  of  a  colder  climate  than  Syria ;  though  the 
jars  of  bitumen  (or  "  sjflJ,"  answering  to  the  Arabic  zifi)  awear  to 
place  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates  or  the  Tigris.  | 
The  beauty  of  their  silver,  gold,  and  porcelain  vases,  at  all  events 
point  them  out  as  a  people  far  advanced  in  luxury  and  taste. 

Other  victories  are  also  recorded,  in  the  great  temple  of  Eamak, 
over  the  people  of  Asia ;  and  besides  the  Rot-h-no^  the  neighbouring 
Naharayn  (Mesopotamia),  Singar,  and  other  countries  are  mentioned 
as  having  paid  him  tribute ;  and  he  is  represented  to  have  "  stopped 
at  Ninieu  (Nineveh),  when  he  set  up  his  stela  in  Naharayn^  having 
enlarged  the  confines  of  Egypt"  J 

Misled  by  the  similarity  of  the  names  Aahmes  and  Thotkmes  (and 
perhaps  still  more  by  Aah,  **  the  moon,'*  being  a  character  of  Thoth), 
Josephus  makes  Manetho  say  that  Tethmosis,  or  **  Thtimmosis,  the 
son  of  Misphragmuthosis,*'  drove  out  the  Shepherds;  but  in 
another  quotation  from  the  same  historian,  he  shows  that  Teth- 
mosis was  no  other  than  the  first  king  of  the  1 8th  dynasty ;  and  we 
have  already  seen  from  the  acts  of  Am^,  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, that  Egypt  was  already  freed  from  those  enemies  long 
before  the  accession  of  Thothmes  III.  and  his  Asiatic  conquests.i 

The  great  additions  he  made  to  Kamak,  and  other  temples  in 
Thebes,  and  the  remains  of  monuments  bearing  his  name  at  Mem- 
phis, Heliopolis,  Coptos,  Ombos,  and  other  cities  in  different  parts 
of  Egypt,  snow  how  much  was  done  by  Thothmes  III.  to  beautify 
them,  and  to  compiemorate  the  glories  of  his  reign ;  and  the  style, 
as  well  as  the  high  finish  of  his  sculptures,  were  not  much  sur- 
passed at  any  subsequent  period.  Indeed  he  seems  to  have  taken  a 
delight  in  architecture,  like  Adrian  in  later  times  ;  and  he  has  left 
more  monuments  than  any  Pharaoh  except  the  second  Remeses. 
And  though,  in  the  reversed  capitals  and  cornices  of  the  columnar 
hall  behind  his  granite  sanctuary  at  Eamak,||  he  displayed  a  caprice 
consistent  neither  with  elegance  nor  utility,  the  pure  style  of  his 
other  monuments  shows  that  (like  the  imperial  architect),  though 
occasionally  whimsical,  he  was  not  deficient  in  good  taste. 

It  was  during  his  reign  that  the  two  obelisks  were  made,  which 
at  a  later  period  were  transported  to  Alexandria ;  two  others  are 

*  See  the  c  stomes  of  these  and  other  Sir  H.  Rawlinsonhelieres  that  the  places  bcR 

people  in  woodcnta  in  note  on  ch.  61,  Book  rii.  mentioned  were  all  in  Western  Mesopotunu, 

t  See  helow,  p.  303.  not  fiu*  fixnn  the  Euphratea. 

X  For  an  account  of  the  conqnesta  of        §  Ahore,  §  18. 
Thothmes  III.  see  Birch's  annals  of  that  king         j|  This  sanctuary  was  rehoilt  bj  Ptolemx, 

in  the  ArchsBologia,  toL  xxzy.  pp.  116-166.  in  the  name  of  Philip  Aridcns. 
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mentioned  at  Thebes,  dedicated  to  the  San,  which  no  longer  re- 
main ;  that  now  standing  at  Constantinople  was  also  made  by  him ; 
and  the  handsome  one  which  is  now  at  S.  Oiovanni  Laterano,  in 
Rome,  bears  his  name  in  the  central,  and  that  of  Thothmes  lY.  in 
the  lateral,  lines.  Of  his  other  monuments  a  very  remarkable  one 
is  the  chamber  called  *'  of  the  Kings  "  at  Kamak,  where  he  is  repre- 
sented making  offerings  to  sixty  of  his  predecessors ;  and  not  only 
do  stone  fragments,  bnt  the  remains  of  crude  brick  enclosures,  bear 
witness  to  the  number  of  his  buildings  that  once  stood  at  Thebes. 
There  are  indeed  more  bricks  bearing  his  name  than  that  of  any  other 
king ;  and  it  is  in  the  tomb,  where  the  tribute  before  mentioned  is 
recorded,  that  the  curious  process  of  brick-making  is  represented, 
which  tidlies  so  exactly  with  that  described  in  Exodus.*  His  ovals 
also  appear  far  more  commonly  on  the  smaller  scarabaei  than  that  of 
any  other  Pharaoh ;  and  he  is  remarkable  for  the  great  variety  in 
the  mode  of  writil^  his  name,  of  which  I  have  more  than  thirty 
variations. 

In  Ethiopia  his  principal  temples  were  those  of  Semneh  and 
Amada ;  to  the  latter  of  which  lliothmes  lY .  made  some  additions ; 
and  at  both  places  their  predecessor,  Osirtasen  III.,  of  the  12th 
dynasty,  received  divine  honoui-s.f  The  two  temples  of  Semneh 
were  built  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign ;  and  as  offerings  to  the 
temple  made  in  his  second  year  are  there  recorded,  without  the 
name  of  Amun-nou-het,  Thothmes  III.  must  have  been  reigning 
alone ;  which  shows  that  his  regnal  years  were  reckoned  from  her 
death,  and  were  not  included  in  their  joint  reign ;  and  this  would 
be  consistent  with  the  fact  of  his  having  been  very  young  when 
fiiBt  associated  with  her  on  the  throne.  His  first  campaign,  how- 
ever, not  occurring  till  his  22nd  regnal  year,  would  ai'gue  against  it, 
at  least  on  other  occasions,  and  would  require  him  to  have  reckoned 
also  the  years  of  his  divided  rule  ;  and  his  conquests  in  Asia,  men- 
tioned in  the  great  tablet  at  Kamak,  date  in  his  29th,  30th,  and 
33rd  years ;  though  the  first  of  them  is  styled  his  5th  expedition. 
His  6th,  in  his  30th  year,  was  against  the  Rot-h-no.  In  his  33rd 
year  he  appears  to  have  defeated  the  people  of  Lemanon  also,  who 
continued  the  scone  war;  and  this  fact,  and  the  name  of  Ninieu 
(Nineveh),  occurring  with  that  of  Nahai^riy  and  that  of  the  TakcB^ 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  argue  that  *'  Lemanon "  I'epresents  a 
conntry  farther  inland  than  Mount  Lebanon.!  It  is  followed  by 
the  land  of  Singar ;  and  though  the  mention  afterwards  of  the  Asi^ 
supposed  to  be  Js,  bringing  bitumen,  appears  to  place  these  people 
lower  doven  the  Euphrates,§  it  is  probable  that  most  of  them  lived 
higher  up  to  the  North-west.  Lemanon  is  also  coupled  with  the 
Kot-n-no,  on  a  monument  of  the  first  SsfAi.n 

The  length  of  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.  was  far  greater  than  is 
Teprescnted  by  Manetho,  being  about  47  years ;  and  the  dates  of  his 


*  See  note^  on  ch.  136,  Book  ii.  ind  Garcheinish. 

t  See  abore,  §  14.  |  The  cfaieft  of  tlie  Rot-ii-Do  are  said  to 

X  See  above,  $  20,  and  below,  §  25,  note,  eenre  the  King  of  Egjpt  with  their  hOwnr 

§  Herod,  i.  179;  Plin.  xzzr.  51.  Is  (His,  (bodies,  or  members),  catting  down  trees  in 

r  Hit)  is  nesrly  halfiray  between  Bdbylon  Lemanon. 
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43rd  and  47th  years  are  fonnd  on  the  monuments;  but  this  differ- 
ence may  be  attributed  to  his  having  shared  the  kingdom  with 
Amun-nou-het  and  his  brother ;  though  the  dates  of  Manetho  are 
very  uncertain  from  various  causes,  and  from  the  inaccuracy  of  his 
copyists.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  he  appears  to  have 
^  associated  his  son,  Amunoph  II.,  on  the  throne ;  *  but  this  king  was 

not  remarkable  for  his  conquests,  or  the  monuments  he  erected. 
He  made  some  additions  to  the  great  temple  of  Amun  at  Ramak ; 

B.C.  1414.  and  enlarged  that  of  Amada  in  Nubia,  which  was  completed  by  his 
Fon  and  successor,  Thoihmes  IV. ;  and  here,  on  a  stela  dating  in 
his  3rd  year,  Amunoph  has  recorded  his  victories  over  the  Upper 
Hot-ii^no,  and  the  Ethiopians.  His  name  also  occurs  on  a  Mksi 
block  at  the  Isle  of  Sal,  as  well  as  that  of  the  third  Thothmes. 

B.C.  1410.  Thothmes  lY.  has  left  few  monuments  worthy  of  note,  except  the 
grpat  sphinx  at  the  pyramids,  which  bears  his  name,  and  appears  to 
have  been  cut  out  of  the  rock  by  his  order ;  and  here  again  a  simi- 
larity of  name  led  Pliny  to  consider  it  the  sepulchre  of  Amasis. 

B.C.  1403.  After  the  two  short  reigns  of  Amunoph  II.  and  Thothmes  lY.,  21 
Amunoph  III.  succeeded  to  the  throne ;  but  though  he  calls  him- 
self "  the  son  of  Thothmes  IV.,  the  son  of  Amunoph  11.,"  there  is 
I'eason  to  believe  that  he  was  not  of  pure  Egyptian  race,  and  his 
mother,  queen  Maut-^'shoi^  was  probably  a  foreigner.  His  features 
differ  very  much  from  those  of  other  Pharaohs ;  and  the  respect 
paid  to  him  by  some  of  the  "  Stranger-kings,"  'one  of  whom  (Atin- 
re-Bakhan)  treats  him  as  a  god  in  Uie  temple  founded  by  Amunoph 
at  Soleb  in  Ethiopia,  seems  to  confirm  this,  and  to  argue  that  he  was 
partly  of  the  same  race  as  those  kings  who  afterwards  usurped  the 
throne,  and  made  their  rule  and  name  so  odious  to  the  Eg}'ptiaD6. 
Their  attachment  to  the  memory  of  Amunoph  is  also  shown  by  the 
great  respect  they  paid  to  his  widow,  queen  Taia,  whose  name  some 
/  of  their  queens  adopted ;  and  in  one  place  a  queen  Taia  is  seated 

opposite  Bakhan,  and  in  another  is  admitted  by  him  '*  to  look  at 
the  flabellum  of  the  sun."  f  llie  worship  too  of  the  sun,  with  rays 
terminating  in  human  hands,  representea  on  a  stela  of  Amunoph  at 
Asouan,  appears  to  indicate  a  connexion  between  them ;}  for  it  was 
the  very  worship  established  by  those  Strangers. 

It  is  "probably  to  this  usurpation  that  Manetho  alludes  when  he 
speaks  of  the  second  invasion  of  Egypt,  after  the  Shepherd  time ; 
and  the  flight  of  Amunophis  into  Ethiopia  is  a  mistake  arising  from 
the  previous  flight  of  a  king  of  another  name  when  the  Shepherds 
advanced  into  the  Thebaid.  The  sending  of  the  leprous  persons  to 
the  sulphur  springs  on  the  east  bank  of  &e  Nile  is  also  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  some  real  event ;  and  that  it  was  not  a  mere  fable  is 
proved  by  the  recent  discovery  of  those  springs  at  Helwan. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  Stranger-kings  did  not  obtain  the  throne  till 
afber  the  death  of  Amunoph  III. ;  and  that  his  power  and  conquests 
were  very  extensive  is  proved  by  the  monuments,  and  by  the 


*  A  stela  in  the  Leyden  Hasemn.  Sun  so  represented  in  the  time  of  Sethi,  the 

t  Lepsiiu,  Denk.  Abth.  iii.  Bl.  100,  101.      fiither  of  Remesea  II.,  on  a  atela  qd  the  Eos- 
^  There  is,  however,  an  instance  of  the    sajrr  road. 
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records  of  victories,  left  by  him  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
At  Thebes  he  added  considerably  to  the  great  temple  of  Kamak, 
and  built  the  principal  part  of  that  of  Luxor,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  size  and  beauty :  he  also  erected  a  very  elegant  one  on  the 
opposite  bank,  rendered  famous  by  the  two  large  sitting  Colossi  of 
its  dnmoB,  or  paved  approach,  one  of  which  has  long  been  known 
as  the  *'  vocal  Memnon."  It  was  perhaps  to  connect  these  his  two 
temples,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  that  he  made  the  **  royal 
street"  mentioned  in  the  Theban  papyri.  He  also  adorned  the 
island  of  Elephantine  with  small  but  highly-finished  temples  ;  and 
besides  that  of  Sedinga,  he  built  the  beautiful  temple  of  Soleb  in 
Ethiopia,  on  the  columns  of  which  he  registered  the  names  of  the 
many  nations  he  had  vanquished  in  Africa  and  Asia ;  thereby  pro- 
claiming  that  he  not  only  extended  his  conquests  still  farther  south, 
but  that  he  had  pushed  the  very  confines  of  Eg3^t  at  least  as  far 
as  Soleb.  Among  the  Asiatic  names  are  Pourtt,  Carchemish^  the 
fort  of  Atesh  (or  Kadesh?),  Naharnt/n  (Mesopotamia),  and  many 
others. 

From  this  being  a  complete  record  of  his  conquests,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  temple  of  Soleb  was  erected  towards  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign ;  but  in  one  of  the  temples  at  Semneh  he  had  previously 
pot  up  a  memorial  of  his  victories  over  the  negroes  {Nahsi)y  in  which 
the  Abhet  and  others  are  mentioned ;  and  Semneh  being  then  the 
frontier  fortress  on  that  side,  it  was  considered  a  suitable  place  for 
snch  a  record.*  The  mode  of  noticing  his  successes  is  characteristic ; 
and  we  read  of  *' living  captives  150   head,  children  110  head, 

negroes  350  head negroes  55  head,  children  265  he£id,  total 

living  740  head  ...  300  head  .  .  .  living  head  1052 "   Though 

be  extended  his  arms  much  farther  south  than  Soleb,  and  passed 
Napata,  or  Gebel  Berkel,  his  lions  which  were  found  there  were  not 
placed  by  him  in  that  city,  but  were  originally  at  Soleb.  as  the  in- 
scription upon  them  shows,  and  were  afterwards  taken  by  Tirhaka 
to  adorn  his  Ethiopian  capital ;  and  on  one  of  the  large  scarabaei, 
so  often  used  by  him  as  records,  he  makes  '*  his  southern  frontier 
KUiee  {Karu  or  Kalcia),^  and  his  northern  Naharayn  (Mesopotamia)." 
In  this  same  record  \  the  name  of  his  queen  Taia  is  as  usual  intro- 
duced with  his  own ;  and  the  marked  respect  he  always  paid  her 
might  have  justified  the  notion  of  his  having  been  indebted  to  her 
for  his  throne,  had  not  the  name  of  her  father  Ainia,  and  of  her 
mother  Tuia,  been  mentioned  without  any  signs  of  royalty.  The 
cutftom  of  using  these  large  scarabaei  as  records  was  much  adopted 
hy  Amunoph  III. ;  and  one  of  them  states  the  number  of  lions  he 
(iiew  on  a  particular  occasion,  amounting  to  102;  and  another  de- 
scribes a  tank  he  made,  3700  cubits  long  and  700  cubits  broad,  for 
queen  Taia. 

Besides  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  features  of  Amunoph  III. 
differed  so  much  from  those  of  the  Egyptians,  his  tomb  at  Thebes 

*  Brought  thenoe  by  the  Duke  of  North-  miles  to  the  £.  or  E.N.E.  of  Axum. 
I'tTiberland,  ae  well  as  his  lions  from  Gebel         X  One  in  my  possesion,  and  another  copied 

I^rkel,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  by  Rosellini,  mention  her  fiither. 

t  If  thu  was  Coloe,  it  was  about  100 

VOL.  II.  X 

»  > 
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is  placed  in  a  valley  apart  from  those  of  the  other  Pharaobs,  and  in 
company  with  that  of  another  of  the  "  Stranger-kings "  who  has 
been  yaiionsly  called  Skhai,  Eesa,  Oaiee^  and  At,  whose  wife  appears 
also  to  have  been  a  Taia^  and  who  was  probably  the  first  of  the  seven 
who  succeeded  Amunoph  111.  on  the  throne.  For  it  was  at  his 
death  that  they  ruled,  mostly  with  very  short  reigns ;  and  the  only 
ones  of  note  were  the  second  of  them,  Amun-To6nh,  and  the  sixth, 
Atin-re-Bakhan.  The  former  has  introduced  his  name  into  the 
temple  of  Luxor,  afterwards  erased  by  King  Horus ;  his  name  and 
sculptures  occur  in  a  rock-tomb  behind  the  Red  Convent  near  Itfoo; 
and  he  is  represented  in  a  tomb  at  Kooma  receiving  the  visit  of  a 
princess  of  Ethiopia,  with  a  rich  tribute  from  that  country.  The 
other,  who  seems  to  have  changed  his  name  from  Amunoph  lY.  to 
Atin-re-Bakhan,  shows,  from  the  number  of  monuments  of  his  time 
at  Telel-Amama,  ApollinopoHs-parva,  Thebes,  and  Memphis,  that 
his  reign  was  long,  and  that  he  extended  the  arms  of  Egypt  into 
foreign  lands.  Tel-el-Amama  (supposed  to  be  Psinaula)  was  the 
capital  or  royal  city  of  these  princes ;  but  after  their  expulsion  its 
temples  were  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Egyptians,  as  was  every 
record  of  them  throughout  the  country ;  and  King  Horus  has  used 
the  stones  of  their  monuments,  at  Thebes,  in  the  construction  of 
the  pyramidal  towers  he  put  up  on  the  S.  side  of  the  great  temple  of 
Kamak. 

The  tyranny  of  these  kings,  and  the  change  they  made  in  the  reli- 
gion, rendered  them  odious  to  the  Egyptians ;  for  they  not  only  in- 
troduced real  sun-worship,  to  the  utter  disregard  of  all  the  deities 
of  Egypt,  but  banished  Amim,  the  great  god  of  Thebes,  from  the 
Pantheon ;  and  committed  those  offences  against  the  religion  attri- 
buted by  Manetho  to  the  Shepherds.  But,  in  order  in  some  measure 
to  reconcile  the  priesthood  to  the  change,  they  adopted  one  of  the 
forms  and  names  of  the  sun  already  acknowledged  by  the  I^yp- 
tians  ;  and  Atin-re,  the  solar  disc,  an  ancient  character  of  Re,  was 
selected  by  them  as  their  god  ;  and  this  was  partly  from  its  repre- 
senting the  physical  sun,  which  they  themselves  worshipped,  and 
partly  perhaps  from  its  name  resembling  that  of  their  o^m  deity. 
For  that  they  were  a  foreign  race,  and  not,  as  Dr.  Lepsius  supposes, 
Egyptians  who  introduced  a  heresy  into  the  religion  of  their  country, 
is  sufficiently  evident  from  their  peculiar  features  and  strangely 
formed  bodies;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  Asiatic 
Cushites,  or  Ethiopians,  who  from  intermarriage  with  the  Egyptian 
royal  family  claimed  the  throne  they  usurped ;  and  their  despotic 
rule  is  shown  by  the  abject  manner  in  which  the  soldiers  and  others 
in  their  service  were  obliged  to  crouch  before  them.  These  Cushites 
would  accord  with  the  Ethiopians  said  by  Eusebius  *'  to  have  oome 
from  the  river  Indus,  and  to  have  settled  in  Eg3rpt "  in  the  time  of 
Amimoph ;  though  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  came  from  the 
country  said  to  belong  to  that  race  to  the  east  of  Persia,  but  rather 
from  the  Ethiopia  of  southern  Arabia,  known  in  after  times  as 
Sheba;  and  if  this  be  true,  it  may  account  for  the  Thebans  point- 
ing out  the  statue  of  Amunoph  to  the  Greeks  when  they  inquired 
after  '*  the  Ethiopian  Memnon."    If  Amunoph  IIL  was  related  to 
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that  foreign  race^  he  did  not  become  unpopular  by  making  any  of 
those  religious  changes  which  rendered  Bakhan*  and  others  so 
batefal  to  the  Egyptians  ;  and  Horus,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
son  of  Amunoph,  may  have  reconciled  them  to  his  rule  by  rein- 
stating the  religion  and  expelling  the  *'  Strangers  '*  from  the  throne. 
And  the  fact  of  the  features  of  Horus  being  still  unlike  those  of 
other  Pharaohs  will  be  explained  by  his  having  inherited  from  his 
ikther  some  little  of  their  foreign  physiognomy.  Maneth^'s  account 
of  their  invasion,  already  alluded  to,  is  evidently  the  same  as  that 
mentioned  by  Diodorus,  who  states  that  *'  these  foreigners  being 
addicted  to  strange  rites  in  their  worship  and  sacrifices,  the  honours 
due  to  the  gods  fell  into  disuse ;"  and  that,  *'  having  been  expelled, 
certain  select  bodies  of  them  passed  over  into  Greece  and  other 
plaoes,  under  the  guidance  of  their  chiefs,  the  most  remarkable  of 
whom  were  Danaus  and  Cadmus."  And  the  resemblance  of  the 
name  Danaus  to  Toonh,  Manetho's  mention  of  the  expulsion  of  Armais 
or  Danaus  from  Eg3'pt  at  this  very  period,  and  the  story  of  Danaus 
introducing  into  Argos  the  worship  of  lo  (the  name  of  **  the  moon  " 
in  the  language  of  the  Argives  and  of  the  Eg3rptians),  appear  all  to 
point  to  the  same  event. 

The  duration  of  their  rule  is  uncertain;  but  a  stone  in  their  b.o.  1367- 
rnined  city  at  Tel-el-Amama,  on  which  Thotbmes  I  V.f  is  mentioned  1337  ? 
hy  Atin-re-Bakhan,  and  the  sculptures  at  Soleb,  where  Amunoph  111. 
is  worshipped  by  him«prove  that  he  ruled  after  both  those  kings  ; 
as  the  destruction  by  Horus  of  the  monuments  of  Bakhan  and  the 
other  usurpers  shows  they  preceded  that  Pharaoh. 

They  are  not  noticed  in  the  lists  of  kings  given  by  Manetho  and 
the  monuments,  all  which  make  Horus  the  immediate  successor  of 
Amunoph  III. ;  though  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  represented 
by  the  five  kings  placed,  according  to  some  versions  of  Manetho, 
between  Horus  and  the  1 9th  dynasty ;  one  of  whom  is  the  Armais 
or  Danaus  already  noticed.  Josephus,  Africanus,  and  Eusebius 
give  them  as  Achencherres,  or  Acherres;  Bathdtis,  or  Rathds; 
Akencher^,  or  Chebr^ ;  Akenchdr^  or  Cherr^ ;  and  Armais,  or 
Danaus. 
24.  The  36th  year  of  Amunoph  III.  is  found  in  the  sculptures,  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Horus  (or  AmunrmenrHor'^-heb\  who 
on  a  monument  at  Thebes  mentions  **the  father  of  his  fathers, 
Thothmes  III."  It  is  at  Silsilis,  where  he  is  represented  nursed  by 
a  queen,  that  his  features  bear  so  much  resemblance  to  those  of 
Amunoph ;  ^  and  in  the  same  place  mention  is  made  of  his  vio- 
tories  over  the  Cush,  or  Ethiopians  of  the  Nile.  The  selection  of 
this  spot  for  setting  up  his  triumphal  records  was  probably  coz^ 

*  Atu-re-Bttkhan,    or     Akhen-Atin-re  his  aon  Amuooph  III.,  and  of  his  gnnidioii 

(**  the  rotarj  of  Atin-re  **\    The  former  re-  Horns. 

KmUfli  the  Apachnas  of  Manetho,  though        %  Traces  of  the  cnstoma  of  the  Stranger> 

aHgned  to  an  earlier  period;  the  latter  ac-  kii^^B  may  here  he  observed  in  the  aamc 

oords  with  Akcndieres,  plaoed  at  the  end  of  abject   demeanour    of   the  •  soldiers    befiire 

the  ISth  dynaitT.  Horus,  and  perhaps  in  the  many  emblems  vk 

t  If  be  was  the  first  who  married  a  prin-  life  and  power  depending  like  ra)rs  from  tht 

ccn  of  that  race,  this  mention  of  him  will  be  sun  aboTe  the  king, 
explained,  as  weli  as  the  foreign  ftsturei  of 

X  2 
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nected  with  the  opening  of  new  quarries,  as  those  ornamental 
tablets  of  Amunoph  III.  and  Pthahmen  at  Silsilis  were  with  the 
hewing  and  transport  of  stones  from  that  extensive  bed  of  sand- 
stone, which  supplied  materials  for  so  many  temples  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt.  Horus  made  some  additions  to  the  great  temple  of 
Amun  at  Thobes,  and  to  other  temples  of  Egypt ;  bnt  his  reign  was 
short ;  and  if  in  the  36  to  38  years  given  to  him  by  Manege  the 
whole  period  of  the  "  Stranger-kings  "  is  included,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  duration  of  their  rule,  which  was  probably  abont 
30  years.  One  other  king,  named  Resi-toti,  or  Resi-tot,  is  shown  by 
^^^____^      a  stela  found  by  M.  Mariette  in  the  Apis  tomb  to 

B.C.  1325.    /^  ^  0^  1^   have  followed  Horns.     He  is  doubtless  the  Rathdtis 

or  Rath  6s  of  Manetho,  according  to  Josephus  and 
Africanus ;  but  he  is  not  noticed  in  the  lists  on  the 
monuments.  The  18th  dynasty  lasted  about  180  years,  taking  the 
average  of  Manetho's  lists,  or  more  probably  210  years;  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  16th  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  b.g.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Exodus  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Pthahmen. 

B.C.  1324.  [Nineteenth  Dynasty,] — With  Remenes  I.  began  the  19th  dynasty. 
His  reign  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  oldest  date  found  on  the 
monuments  is  his  second  year ;  but  he  is  remarkable  as  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Bemeses,  and  the  leader  of  this  distinguished  dynasty. 
He  was  of  a  different  family  from  Horus  and  Amunoph  III.,  and 
restored  the  original  and  pure  line  of  the  Diospolites,  tracing  his 
descent  from  Amunoph  I.  and  queen  Ames-nofri-ar^.*  He  has 
left  no  records  of  his  conquests,  and  few  monuments,  except  his 
tomb  at  Thebes.  This  last  however  marks  the  new  dynasty,  by 
being  in  a  different  locality  from  that  of  Amunoph  III.,  and  by 
being  the  earliest  one  made  in  that  valley,  which  was  thenceforwaid 
set  apart  as  the  burial -place  of  the  Theban  kings.  But  the  defi- 
ciency of  his  memorials  was  more  than  compensated  for  by  those  of 

B.o.  1322.  his  son  Sethi  I.  (Sethos)  and  his  grandson  the  great  Eemeses,  whose 
long  reigns  were  employed  in  extending  the  conquests  of  Egypt, 
and  in  recording  them  on  the  numerous  and  splendid  monuments 
they  erected  in  every  part  of  the  country.  And  their  grand 
achievements  far  eclipsing  those  of  the  original  Sesostris,  the  name 
and  exploits  of  that  conqueror  became  transferred  to  Sethi  (Sethos) 
and  his  son,  both  of  whom  were  confounded  with  him ;  and  the 
resemblance  of  Sethos,  or  Sethosis,  to  Sesostris  confirmed  the  error. 
In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  Sethi  overran  Syria ;  and  in  order  to 
punish  those  people  who  had  neglected  to  pay  tribute  to  Egypt  t 
during  the  rule  of  the  successors  of  the  3rd  Amunoph,  he  took  Canaan 
and  various  strongholds  in  the  country,  and  re-established  friendly 
relations  with  those  who  had  remained  faithful  in  their  allegiance  to 
Eg3rpt.  He  also  extended  his  conquests  fiir  into  Asia ;  and  among  the 
countries,  over  which  he  triumphed,  and  claimed  dominion,  are  the 

*  In  one  place  at  Theba,  Remeses  wor-  name,  Lemanon,  or  Remawm,  has  been  sap- 

shipe  a  triad  compoeed  of  Aman«  Amos-nofii-  posed  to  be  Lebanon ;  though,  from  its  being 

■r6|  and  tiieir  offspring  Amnnoph  I.  mentioned  with  the  Rot*d-no,  it  appevs  to 

t  Among  them  are  the  people  of  a  hilly  be  fiulher  to  the  North-East,  and  ooosected 

ooontry  abonnding  in  trees,  which  from  its  with  that  people.    See  aboT«,  §  20. 
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Upper  and  Lower  Bot-ii-no,  Carmanda,  (?)Naharaf/n  (Mesopotamia), 
and  the  Khita,  supposed  by  Mr.  Stuart  I^oole  to  be  the  Hittites, 
whose  stronghold  Atesh*  (Ketesh  or  Kadesh\  he  believes  to  be  Ash- 
teroth-Kamaim.  These  laist  people  are  also  among  the  vanquished 
nations  recorded  in  his  sculptures  at  Eamak,  as  are  the  Shaso^  or 
Arabs,  Fount,  Naharayn,  Singar,  and  about  forty  others ;  among  whom 
are  the  Cushites  and  other  people  of  Africa.  Later  in  his  reign  he 
waged  w^r  with  the  Tahaiy  a  people  whom  Thothmes  III.  had 
already  forced  to  pay  tribute  ;  and  the  sculptures  at  Kamak  show 
he  was  then  accompanied  by  his  son  Semeses,  who  after  this  was 
probably  sent  alone  in  command  of  an  army  against  the  Arabians 
and  Libyans,  as  stated  by  Diodorus  (i.  53). 

Among  the  grandest  monuments  left  by  Sethi  is  the  great  hall  of 
Kamak,  on  the  exterior  walls  of  which  are  many  beautiful  sculp- 
toies  recording  his  victories,  and  his  personal  valour  in  killing  with 
his  own  hand  the  enemy's  chief,  as  well  as  his  return  to  Egypt  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  priests  and  people. 

He  also  founded  a  temple  on  Uie  opposite  bank  to  his  father 
Kemeses  I.,  which  like  the  great  hall  of  Kamak,  and  one  of  the 
largest  buildings  at  Abydus,  was  completed  by  his  son  Remeses  II., 
who  appears  to  have  shared  the  throne  with  him  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign.  Many  other  grand  monuments  bear  his  name ; 
and  conspicuous  among  these  is  his  tomb  in  the  valley  of  the  kings 
at  Thebes,  which  for  the  beauty  of  its  sculptures  and  of  its  sar- 
cophagus of  oriental  alabaster,  as  well  as  for  the  richness  of  its 
coloured  details,  far  excels  the  rest  of  those  spacious  sepulchres ; 
and  if  some  others  surpass  it  in  extent,  not  even  that  of  Remeses  V., 
miscalled  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  *'  of  Memnon,"  and  so  highly 
admired  by  them,  can  be  compared  for  beauty  with  the  tomb  of 
^thi.  His  long  reign  and  life  appear  to  have  ended  suddenly ;  for 
after  he  had  completed  this  monument,  he  ordered  an  extra  chamber 
to  be  added  to  it,  which  was  never  finished  ;  and  the  figures  left  in 
outline  prove  that  time  was  wanting  to  complete  it  He  is  said  to 
bave  reigned  51  or  55  years,  according  to  Manetho ;  but  the  monu- 
ments do  not  determine  the  number. 

llie  reigns  of  Sethi  and  his  son  may  be  considered  the  Augustan 
age  of  Egypt,  in  which  the  arts  attained  to  the  highest  degree  of 
excellence  of  which  they  were  there  capable ;  but  as  in  other  countries 
their  culminating  point  is  sometimes  marked  by  certain  indications 
of  their  approaching  decadence,  so  a  little  mannerism  and  elongated 
proportion  began  to  be  perceptible  amidst  the  beauties  of  this  period. 
^im  the  style  and  finish  of  the  sculptures,  the  wonderful  skill  in 
engraving  the  granite  obelisks,  the  hieroglyphics  of  which  are  some- 
times cut  to  the  depth  of  three  inches,  and  the  grace  of  the  figures 
(conventional  as  they  were)  far  surpass  those  of  any  other  epoch  ; 
^d  the  Remeseum,  or  palace-temple  of  Remeses  II.,  'Mn  the  western 
suburb  of  Thebes"  (called  the  Memnonium),  is  by  far  the  best 
proportioned  building  in  Egypt.  It  is  here  too  that  his  colossal 
statue  of  red  granite  of  Syene  once  stood,  towering  above  the  roof 
of  the  temple,  amidst  the  ruins  of  which  it  now  lies  prostrate  and 

^  In  the  land  of  AmoTt  Amor,  or  Omar,  thought  hj  some  to  be  of  the  Amoritak 
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broken ;  and  this  statne  was  remarkable  as  excelling  all  others  in 
si2e  and  in  the  excellence  of  its  sculpture.  He  was  the  Remeses  to 
B.C.  1311.  whom  the  title  of  *'  Miamun  '*  was  particularly  applied  ;  and  though 
Remeses  III.  had  the  same  title,  it  was  in  his  prenomen,  not  a  part 
of  his  name ;  and  Remeses  II.  has  therefore  the  best  claim  to  the 
name  of  '*Remeses-Miamun." 

Distinguished  as  Remeses  was  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
he  became  still  more  remarkable  after  the  death  of  Sethi,  by  his 
extensive  conquests,  as  well  as  by  the  numerous  monuments  he 
raised  throughout  the  country ;  and  it  is  evidently  by  him,  rather 
than  by  his  father,  that  the  great  works  attributed  to  the  Great 
Sesostris  were  executed,  for  which  Diodorus  says  he  employed  so 
many  captives — a  statement  confirmed  by  a  record  on  the  rocks  at 
Aboosimbel.  It  was  to  these  his  monuments,  in  particular,  that  the 
attention  of  Germanicus  was  directed  by  the  priests  during  his  visit 
to  Thebes ;  and  it  was  from  them  that  his  guides  read  to  him  the 
account  of  the  tributes  levied  on  foreign  nations,  which,  in  the 
words  of  Tacitus,  were  *'  baud  minus  magnifica  quam  quae  nunc  vi 
Parthomm,  aut  potentia  Romana  jubentur."  *  But  they  were  very 
properly  shown  to  Germanicus  as  the  memorials  of  Remeses,  and  not 
of  Sesostris. 

It  is  particularly  in  the  great  temples  of  Kamak  and  Luxor,  and 
at  the  so-called  Memnonium,  that  the  victories  be  gained  over  the 
enemies  of  Egypt  are  recorded ;  the  most  noted  of  which  were  over 
the  Khita,  one  of  whose  strongholds  was  protected  by  a  double  ditch, 
and  by  the  river  on  which  it  stood.  The  wars  waged  against  that 
.  people  were  long  and  obstinate  ;  and  the  extent  of  their  dominions 
reaching  from  Syria  to  the  Euphrates,  and  the  large  force  of  chariots, 
and  disciplined  infantry  they  could  bring  into  the  field,  rendered 
them  formidable  to  the  Egyptians  in  their  advance  into  Asia.  Nor 
have  the  sculptures  failed  to  show  the  strength  of  the  enemy  in  the 
attack  made  upon  them  by  Remeses,  or  the  skill  with  which  thej 
drew  up  their  army  to  oppose  him ;  and  the  tale  of  their  defeat  is 
graphically  told  by  the  death  of  their  chief,  drowned  as  he  endea- 
voured to  repass  the  river,  and  by  the  dispersion  of  their  numerous 
chariots.  This  war  took  place  in  his  5th  year,|  as  recorded  at 
Thebes,  and  Aboosimbel ;  and  he  vras  probably  satisfied  in  levying 
a  tribute  on  that  occasion,  since  another  war  broke  out  with  the 
same  people  in  his  9th  year ;  and  the  treaty  made  with  \hb  Khita 
in  his  2l8t  year,  recorded  at  Kamak,  appears  also  to  have  been 
consequent  upon  another  campaign. 

It  was  during  the  wars  with  the  people  of  Asia  that  Remeses 
inscribed  the  tablet  on  the  rocks  by  the  road-side  above  the  Lycos, 
near  Berytus  in  Syria,  J  which,  like  those  of  Sennacherib,  and  others 

*  TheBO  reoordB  no  longer  exist,  and  the  his  prenomen.     The  idea  of  there  bemg  two 

destruction  of  that  part  of  the  monuments  kings  called  Remeees,  who  succeeded  their 

that  contained  them  will  exphun  the  reason  &ther  Sethi,  has  long  been  abandoned, 
why  Thothmes  III.,  with  fewer  conquests        %  M.  de  Saulcy^  is  incredulous;  but  tlwf 

than  Remeses  II.,  has  left  more  memorials  of  are  still  there,  imd  in  hid  next  journey  be 

the  tributes  he  levied  on  vanquished  enemies,  may  perhaps  be  fortunate  enough  to  dinovM* 

t  At  this  time  he  had  alrouly  adopted  the  thorn, 
additional  title,  "approved  of  the  Sun,"  iu 
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of  later  periods,  prove  the  usual  coast  road  to  have  passed  by  that 
spot,  from  the  age  of  the  early  Pharaohs  to  the  time  of  the  Romans 
and  Arabs,  as  it  does  at  the  present  day.  The  tablets  of  Hemeses  * 
were  dedicated,  one  to  Amnn  the  God  of  Thebes,  another  to  Fthah 
of  Memphis,  the  otl^er  to  Re  of  Heliopolis;  the  two  former  the 
deities  worshipped  at  the  capitals  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  the 
last  the  god  after  whom  he  was  named. 

Not  only  do  the  monuments,  but  several  papyri,  record  the  wars 
he  waged  with  the  people  of  Asia ;  and  it  is  m  the  Sallier  papyri 
that  mention  is  made  of  his  war  with  the  Khita  in  his  9th  year.  The 
enemies  the  Egyptians  had  to  contend  with  were  mostly  Uie  same  in 
the  time  of  Remeses  II.  as  of  Thothmes  III. ;  and  the  names  of  the 
confederate  people  with  the  Khita  are  read  by  M.  de  Roug^  as 
**  Aradus^  Masou,  PcUasa^  Kaschkasch^  Oeeon,  Gargouatan,  Chirabe,  Aktan^ 
Mesch,  and  Raka"  Some  of  them  were  Syrian  people ;  the  Chirabe 
were  probably  the  Hcdebu,  about  Haleb  (or  Aleppo),  but  not  the 
(Ulybes  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  Atesh  was  a  strong  fortress  in  the  land 
of  Amar;  and  the  African  Berberiy  7b^roun>,f  and  others  he  con- 
quered, were  among  those  previously  defeated  by  the  third  Amunoph. 
In  some  of  his  northern  wars  Remeses  was  assisted  by  certain  Asiatic 
tribes,  who  became  allies  of  the  Egyptians;  as  the  Shairetana,  a 
people  described  as  living  near  the  sea,  a  lake,  or  some  large  river, 
who  continued  to  be  in  alliance  with  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  third 
liemeses,  when  he  extended  the  conquests  of  his  predecessors  ;  but 
our  limited  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  those  periods  prevents 
our  fixing  the  exact  position  of  these  and  other  countries,  mentioned 
on  the  monuments. 

Some  insight  is  given  into  the  mode  of  warfare  of  that  age,  as 
well  as  the  means  of  attacking  and  defending  fortified  places.^  The 
flcaling-ladder  and  testiido  arietaria  had  long  been  in  use,  even  as  early 
as  the  Osirtasens  of  the  12th  dynasty.  The  latter  consisted  of  a  long 
pike  (terebra  or  rpinravov),  and  a  covering  of  framework  {joinea)  sup- 
ported on  forked  poles,  which  was  sufficiently  large  to  hold  several 
men,  and  served  to  cover  them  as  they  mined  the  place,  or  made 
their  preparations  for  an  attack;  and  it  answered  both  for  the 
" testudo  ad  fodiendum"  and  for  that  '* qtus  ad  congestionem  fossarttm 
paratur,'*  mentioned  by  Vitruvius.  While  the  miners  were  so  en- 
gaged, the  parapets  were  cleared  by  heavy  showers  of  arrows ;  and 
the  same  was  done  when  the  pioneers  (the  baltagis  of  an  eastern 
umy)  advanced  to  break  in  the  gates  of  the  place  with  their  axes. 
In  some  of  these  fortified  towns  there  was  an  outer,  or  double,  or 
even  a  triple  wall ;  the  ditches  being  furnished  with  bridges,  as  at 
the  fort  of  the  ELhita  represented  at  the  Memnonium ;  and  the  abut- 
ments of  similar  bridges  are  found  in  the  ancient  forts  of  Egypt. 
But  these  were  evidently  made  of  planks,  represented  in  the  sculp- 
tares  by  a  fiat  surface,  which  were  removed  when  the  garrison  had 
retired  within  the  works  before  a  besieging  force. 

It  was  during  the  repose  he  took  between  his  different  campaigns, 


*  I  a|>ply    stele    to    moveable  reoords,         f  Both  are  nyunee  need  to  this  day. 
t*Uets  to  tJxMe  on  rocks  and  walls  of  temples.         X  ^  °o^  *  on  ch.  1G9,  Book  iu 
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and  after  their  glorious  termination,  that  Bemeses  erected  the  many 
buildings  that  bear  bis  name  thronghout  the  Valley  of  the  Kile. 
And  the  stela  set  up  in  his  35th  year,  in  the  great  temple  of  Aboo- 
simbel,  was  placed  there  long  after  its  completion ;  and  speaks  no 
longer  of  wars,  but  of  the  god,  Pthah-^kari,  granting  to  him  that 
the  whole  world  should  obey  him  like  the  Khita ;  and  alludes  to 
his  having  beautified  the  Temple  of  Pthah  at  Memphis.  Besides 
the  temples  and  numerous  statues  he  put  up  at  Thebes  and  Memphis, 
the  chief  towns  of  each  nome,  and  many  of  minor  importance,  were 
beautified  with  monuments  erected  by  him,  or  in  his  honour ;  and  if 
he  was  really  the  king  for  whom  the  treasura-cities  Pithom  and 
Raamses  *  were  built  by  the  Israelites,!  the  unusual  splendour  with 
which  he  adorned  the  small  temple  at  Tanis,  where  numerous  granite 
obelisks  bear  his  name,  will  accord  with  the  fact  of  its  being  one  of 
his  favourite  residences  in  the  time  of  Moses,  when  "marvelloas 
things  "  were  done  "  in  the  field  of  Zoan  "  (Tanis)4  Even  Ethiopia 
received  its  share  of  beautiful  monuments ;  and  the  rock  temples  of 
Aboosimbel  still  excite  the  admiration  of  travellers,  for  the  variety 
of  their  sculptures  and  the  grandeur  of  their  colossi.  At  Napata 
(Oebel  Berkel),  the  capital  of  Ethiopia,  he  also  erected  a  temple, 
afterwards  enlarged  by  Tirhaka ;  and  notwithstanding  the  extent  of 
his  conquests  in  Asia,  he  did  not  neglect  to  push  his  arms  much 
further  into  Upper  EUiiopia,  and  the  Soud^,  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Indeed  it  is  with  surprise  that  we  see  the  evidence  of  the 
numerous  montmients  erected  by  Eemeses  II.,  even  though  those 
that  remain  must  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  original  wmi- 
ber ;  more  colossal  and  other  statues  remain  of  his  time  than  of  any 
other  Pharaoh,  and  the  two  beautiful  ones  discovered  at  Memphis 
show  that  he  adorned  the  temples  of  the  northern  capital  with  the 
same  magnificence  as  those  of  Thebes.  They  prove,  too,  that  the 
Sesostris  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  put  up  the  colossi  at  Memphis 
was  this  Remeses. 

He  also  undertook  the  grand  project  of  opening  a  canal  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  which  from  the  monuments  on  its  banks  was 
evidently  finished  by  him;  and  re-opened,  rather  than  first  com- 
menced, by  Neco,  or  by  Darius,  or  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  This 
canal  began  a  little  above  Bubastis,  near  the  town  of  Fatomoi^ 
(Pithom).  It  was  connected  with  the  trade  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  if 
Remeses  fitted  out  a  fleet  to  protect  that  trade,  and  if  the  same  had 
before  been  done  by  the  original  Sesostris,  the  statement  of  Hero- 
dotus that  Sesostris  *'  fitted  out  long  vessels  "  on  that  sea  might  apply 
to  both  these  kings.  Diodorus  even  pretends  to  state  the  number, 
which  he  reckons  at  400  galleys. 

Another  extensive  work,  apparently  attributable  to  this  king,  was 
the  wall,  said  by  Diodorus  to  have  been  built  by  Sesostris,  on  both 
sides  of  the  valley,  at  the  edge  of  the  cultivated  land,  with  a  viev 

*  Pithom  appears  oertainly  to  be  taken  f  Accordiiig  to  the  Duke  of  Northomber- 

from  the  name  of  Thmei,  "  Truth,"  the  god-  land's  view  of  the  Exodua-period,  mentioDed 

dess  who  forms  part  of  the  prenomena  of  Re-  above  in  §  5. 

meaes  and  his   father ;  Raamaea  (Remeses)  I  Psalm  Izxriii.  12,  43;  Isa.  six.  11, 13. 
being  hia  nomen. 
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to  protect  the  peasants  and  their  crops  from  the  wandering  Arabs ; 
and  the  crude  brick  remains  of  this  wall  are  still  visible  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  particularly  where  it  ran  over  the  rocky  ground 
on  the  east  bank.  It  is  now  called  Gtsr  el  agdos,  **  the  old  man's," 
or  "  old  woman's  dyke."  By  this  the  Arabs  were  prevented  from 
coming  to  the  valley  and  obtaining  com,  except  at  certain  points 
where  ingress  and  egress  were  permitted ;  and  a  small  body  of  troops, 
or  the  peasants  themselves,  sufficed  to  prevent  any  disregard  of  these 
regalations. 

The  partition  of  the  lands  and  the  canalisation  of  the  country, 
attributed  to  Sesostris,  would  apply  to  the  earlier  king  rather  than 
to  Remeses  II. ;  though  land  surveying  and  all  that  related  to  the 
canals  and  the  river  were  well  known  in  Egypt  long  before  the  age 
even  of  the  Osirtasens,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  sculptures  of 
the  pyramid-period,  and,  if  the  story  is  to  be  credited,  by  the  change  . 
of  the  course  of  the  Nile  imder  Menes. 

The  length  of  his  reign  is  consistent  with  the  number  of  his  monu- 
ments and  the  extent  of  his  conquests ;  and  the  mention  of  the  62nd 
year  of  Bemeses  in  the  sculptures  agrees  with  the  61  full  years 
ascribed  to  him  by  Manetho.  According  to  Josephus  he  reigned 
66  years.  This  accounts  for  his  surviving  so  many  of  his  twenty- 
three  sons,  and  being  succeeded  by  the  13th,  Pthahmen. 

The  reign  of  his  successor  was  not  remarkable  for  any  great  con-  b.c.  1245. 
qoests ;  and  if  some  additions  were  made  by  Pthahmen  to  the  monu- 
ments of  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  other  places,  they  were  not  on  the 
same  grand  scale  as  those  of  his  father  and  of  King  Sethi.     Pthahmen-  b.c.  1237. 
ifi'Pthahf  who  succeeded  Pthahmen,  was  probably  indebted  for  the 
throne  to  his  marriage  with  Taosiri,  if  she  was  really  a  daughter  of 
Bemeses  II. ;  and  so  little  was  he  regarded  by  the  Egyptians,  that 
his  name  is  omitted  from  the  Theban  lists  of  kings,  and  even  erased 
frcm  his  sepulchre  in  the  valley  of  the  Kings'  tombs. 
26.      [lioentieth  Dynasty  J] — The  memory  of  the  two  following  kings,  b.c.1232. 
Sethi  II.  and  III.,  is  scarcely  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  chambers 
and  the  avenue  of  sphinxes  added  by  the  first  of  them  to  the  great 
temple  of  Kamak ;  by  their  tombs,  and  by  a  few  small  monuments ; 
and  it  remained  for  their  successor  Eemeses  III.  to  extend  the  arms 
of  Eg3rpt  abroad,  and  to  grace  it6  cities  with  grand  edifices,  only 
surpassed  by  those  of  Sethi  I.  and  the  second  Eemeses.  b.c  1219. 

Indeed,  his  temple  at  Medeenet  Haboo  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
monuments  in  Thebes,  the  battle-scenes  most  spirited,  and  the  history 
of  his  campaigns  most  important ;  and  if  the  style  of  the  sculptures 
IB  not  quite  equal  to  those  of  Sethi  I.  and  his  son,  their  designs  are 
foil  of  spirit,  and  they  are  worthy  of  a  king  whose  victories  shed 
new  lustre  on  the  Egyptian  name,  and  revived  the  days  of  conquest 
and  glory.  But  the  change  he  made  in  the  mode  of  sculpturing 
the  figures  and  hieroglyphics  seems  to  have  been  the  prelude  to  the 
decadence  of  art ;  and  though  gradual,  its  decline  became  evident 
after  his  reign  ;  nor  were  the  momentary  impulse  given  to  it  by  the 
Sheshonks,  and  what  may  be  called  the  **  revival "  under  the  26th  dy- 
pasty,  sufficient  effectually  to  arrest  its  fall.  The  exquisite  care 
bestowed  on  the  sculptures  at  the  latter  period  certainly  did  much 
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to  restore  it  for  the  time ;  and  we  admire  the  truth  and  correctness 
of  the  drawing,  the  sharpness  and  beautj  of  the  chiselling,  in  the 
sculptures  of  the  Fsammetichi  and  Amasis ;  but  it  was  the  result  of 
a  great  effort,  and  even  if  it  had  not  been  stopped  by  circumstances 
would  have  been  insufficient  to  regenerate  Egyptian  art 

The  reign  of  Remeses  III.  is  a  bright  page  in  the  history  of  Egypt 
Penetrating  far  into  Asia,  he  recovered  the  conquests  that  had  been 
neglected  by  his  immediate  predecessors,  and  even  extended  them 
into  new  countries,  the  names  of  which  are  previously  unnoticed  on 
the  monuments.  But  he  does  not  appear  to  have  attacked  the  Khita, 
though  he  maintained  the  same  alliance  with  the  Shavretana  (or 
Khairetand),  who  had  assisted  Remeses  II.  in  his  Asiatic  wars;  and 
allied  with  them  and  two  other  people  (one  of  whom  was  distin- 
guished by  a  high  cap,  not  unlike  that  of  the  modem  Tartars)  he 
.  defeated  the  Bebo,  a  powerful  people ;  and  afterwards  inflicted  severe 
chastisement  on  the  ToAari,  who,  once  his  allies,  had  revolted  from 
him.  In  this  revolt  they  were  joined  by  a  portion  of  the  maritime 
Shairetana,  in  whose  ships  they  sought  refuge  from  the  conqueror, 
after  he  had  chased  them  to  the  coast.  But  the  Egj-ptians  were  as 
successful  by  water  as  on  land ;  and  the  King,  having  brought  round 
his  fleet,  sunk  or  captured  their  galleys  and  ravaged  their  coasts. 

These  Shatretana^  or  Khairetana^  have  been  conjectured  by  Mr. 
Poole  to  be  the  Cheretim,  or  Cretans,  which  is  not  impossible; 
though  the  uncertainty  of  these  names,  and  our  ignorance  of  the 
geography  of  the  countries  overrun  by  the  Egyptians,  prevent  our 
ascertaining  the  exact  site  of  this  and  other  wars  recorded  on  the 
monuments ;  and  it  ia  prudent  to  abstain  from  any  decided  opinion, 
until  further  light  is  obtained  from  other  documents. 

The  march  of  Remeses,  on  leaving  Egypt  for  this  campaign,  was 
through  several  countries,  some  of  which  were  at  peace  wi^  him; 
and  he  is  represented  in  one  part  traversing  a  jungle  abounding  in 
lions,  before  he  reached  the  coast  where  his  naval  victory  was  gained. 
After  this,  he  attacked  several  fortified  towns,  some  surrounded  by 
water  and  defended  by  double  walk,  which  were  speedily  captured 
by  escalade. 

In  one  of  his  conflicts  with  the  Rebo^  the  loss  of  the  enemy  is 
recorded  by  several  heaps  of  hands,  each  amounting  to  3000,  showing 
the  number  that  had  been  slain  in  the  field ;  and  by  two  lines  <tf 
captives,  each  containing  1000  men;  and  these  last,  having  been 
conducted  into  his  presence  when  he  returned  home  to  Egypt,  were 
presented  by  him,  with  the  spoil  and  various  trophies  he  had  carried 
off,  to  the  god  of  Thebes. 

In  the  lists  of  countries,  over  which  he  claimed  dominion,  were 
Naharayn  (Mesopotamia),  Eot-h-no^  and  other  Asiatic  districts;  the 
names  of  many  people  of  Africa  he  conquered  are  also  mentioned  in 
his  temple  at  Medeenet  Haboo ;  *  and  the  wealth  he  amassed  was 
preserved  in  the  treasury  there,  which  is  probably  the  very  one 
alluded  to  by  Herodotus  as  belonging  to  Rhampsinitus.     Here  vases 


*  As  the  notion,  long  anoe  discarded,  that     Ththes,  has  been  revired,  it  is  only  r^ht  ta 
this  name  is  Medeene-Thaboo,  and  related  co     state  that  it  is  decidedly  an  enw. 
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of  gold  and  silver,  bags  of  gold-dust,  and  objects  made  of  Tariotis 
metals,  lapis-lazuli,  and  otber  valuables  were  deposited ;  and  the 
wealth  he  possessed  is  detailed  on  the  sculptured  walls  of  its  several 
chambers.* 

The  longest  date  found  on  the  monuments  is  of  his  26th  year ;  and 
with  him  closes  the  glorious  era  of  Egyptian  history.  Eight  more 
kings  followed,  bearing  the  name  of  Bemeses,  the  four  first  of  whom 
were  his  sons ;  bjit  none  of  these  equalled  the  renown  of  the  second 
and  third  of  that  name.  The  thii-d  son  of  Bemeses  III.  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  one  in  whose  reign  the  risings  of  Sothis  are  given, 
which  would  show  him  to  have  lived  in  the  year  1240  b.c.  ;!  and  if 
this  date  could  be  positively  assigned  to  the  reign  of  the  sixth  Be- 
meses, and  another  to  that  of  Thothmes  III.,  they  would  give  us 
fixed  periods  of  great  importance  for  chronology.  But  that  date  for 
Semeses  VI.  presents  a  difficulty. 

The  eighth  Bemeses  X  is  remarkable  for  having  maintained  the  b.c.  1171. 
conquests  of  Egypt  abroad.  He  made  some  additions  to  the  Great 
Temple  of  Eamak,  and  has  left  us  some  historical  papyri ;  and  his 
marked  features,  conspicuous  from  the  high  bridge  of  his  nose,  have 
satisfactorily  proved  that  the  Egyptians  represented  real  portraits 
in  their  sculptures.  He  was  not  a  son  of  Bemeses  III.,  but  appears 
to  have  derived  his  right  to  the  throne  from  being  a  descendant  of 
Amunoph  I.  The  tombs  of  these  kings  show  that  they  did  not 
n^ect  the  arts;  but  little  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  monuments 
respecting  the  deeds  of  the  successors  of  the  eighth  Bemeses,  many 
of  whom  bore  the  same  name ;  and  the  reigns  of  the  last  of  them 
were  probably  disturbed  by  dissensions  at  home,  which  led  to  a 
change  of  dynasty. 
27.  [Twenty-first  and  Tuxnty-second  Dynasties.'] — The  sceptre  appears  to  b.o.  1085. 
have  passed,  towards  the  close  of  the  2l8t  dynasty,  into  the  hands  of 
military  pontiffs;  and  the  names  of  these  "  high-priests  ".occur  at  a 
small  lateral  temple  belonging  to  the  great  pile  of  Kamak ;  showing 
that  their  rule  was  not  local,  or  confined  to  the  Delta,  but  extended 
to  Upper  Egypt  They  were  Amun'^'Pehor,%  Pidnkh^  and  his  son 
Pisham  (perhaps  the  Osochor,  Fsinaches,  and  Psusennes  of  Manetho), 
who  had  the  titles  and  office  of  king,  and  were  military  chiefs  also, 
being  called  ''  Commanders  of  the  soldiers."  They  seem  to  have 
been,  as  Manetho  leads  us  to  suppose,  Tanites ;  the  high*priest  of 
Amun,  Pisham^  being  called  *'  chief  of  Tanis  (?^  in  the  Delta,"  or 
*'  at  Hebai  (Iseum)  in  the  Delta."  Some  probably  ruled  in  right  of 
their  wives.  They  were  succeeded  by  the  Sheshonks,  who  were 
evidently  foreigners,  and,  as  Mr.  Birch  has  conjectured,  Assyrians  ;  || 
whose  claims  to  the  throne  may  have  been  derived  as  usual  from 
intermarriage  with  the  royal  &mily  of  Egypt,  and  have  been  put 
forward  on  the  failure  of  the  direct  line.  Indeed,  Sheshonk  J.  seems 
to  have  married  a  daughter  of  Pisham ;  and  he  had  the  same  title  of 

*  The  popyroft  of  Mr.  Harris,  to  remark-  Remeaes. 
•Ub  for  ite  great  sixe,  meatiooB  the  offerings         X  1^  ^th  in  mj  Materia  Hierogljpliica, 
and  boildings  made  hf  Remeaes  III. ;  but  a         §  I  had  supposed  him  to  be  Boochoris. 
null  portioo  of  it  has  as  yet  been  opened.  If^Tiglath-pileser  I.  is  said  .to  daim  th« 

t  1  had  supposed  this  king  to  be  the  9th  oonquesk  of  Kgypt,  about  1120  B.a 
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'*  High-priest  of  Amun."  Manetho  calls  the  first  of  the  two  She- 
shonk  dynasties  Bubastites,  the  second,  or  23rd  dynasty,  Tanites ; 
and  the  Tanite  line  seems  to  have  been  restored  in  Pishai  of  the 
23rd  dynasty,  whose  name  so  nearly  resembles  the  Fisham  of  the  21st 
Bubastis,  too,  appears  to  have  been  the  royal  city  of  the  kings  of 
the  22nd  dynasty ;  and  their  names  occur  there  as  on  other  monn- 
ments,  with  the  title  *'  son  of  Pasht "  (or  ''  of  Buto  "),  the  goddess  of 
that  city.  « 

It  was  at  the  period  preceding  the  accession  of  Sheshonk  (the 
Shishak  of  Scripture),  that ''  Hadad,  being  yet  a  little  child,"  having 
escaped  from  the  slaughter  of  his  countrymen,  when  David  oon- 
quex^  the  Edomites  (1  Kings  xi.  15,  17 ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  11,  13 ; 
2  Sam.  viii.  14^,  '*  fled  unto  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,"  who  gave  him 
the  sister  of  Tahpenes*  the  queen  in  marriage.  And  as  neither 
the  queen  of  Pehor,  nor  of  Pisham,  had  this  name,  we  have  evidence 
'  that  the  Pharaoh  here  alluded  to  was  another  king  of  the  21st  dy- 
nasty, or  some  one  who  ruled  at  that  time  in  Lower  Egypt 
B.C.  900.  The  first  Pharaoh  of  the  22nd  dynasty  was  Sheshonk  L  (Shishak),  28. 
the  contemporary  of  Solomon ;  and  it  was  in  his  reign  that  Jeroboam 
*'  fled  into  Egypt,  unto  Shishak  king  of  Egypt,  and  was  there  till  the 
death  of  Solomon  "  (1  Kings*  xi.  40).  He  was  the  same  who  in  the 
fifth  year  of  Hehoboam  (b.c.  971)  invaded  Judasa,  with  a  large  Egyp- 
tian army,  in  which  were  also  **  the  Lubims,  the  Sukkiims,  and  the 
Ethiopians,"  and  a  corps  of  1200  chariots;  and  having  taken  the 
walled  cities  of  Judah,  entered  Jerusalem,  pillaged  the  temple,  and 
'*  the  king's  house,"  and  '*  carried  away  also  the  shields  of  gold  which 
Solomon  had  made "  (1  Chron.  xii.  3-9).  And  the  record  of  this 
campaign,  which  still  remains  on  the  outside  of  the  great  temple  of 
Kainak,  bears  an  additional  interest  from  the  name  of  *'  Yvda 
Melchi "  (kingdom  of  Judah),  first  discovered  by  Champollion  in  the 
long  list  of  captured  districts  and  towns,  put  up  by  Sheshonk  to 
commemorate  his  success. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Jerusalem  was  attacked  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  appear  to  have  been  friendly  towards  the  Israelites,  and 
to  have  had  no  motive  for  going  out  of  their  line  of  march  by  the 
sea-coast,  while  advancing  against  more  distant  and  more  powerfnl 
enemies.  The  Israelites,  too,  during  the  age  of  the  great  Egyptian 
conquerors,  were  not  as  yet  fully  settled  *^  in  ihe  land ;"  and,  having 
to  contend  with  the  people  of  Palestine,  had  no  reason  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  Egyptians ;  they  were,  therefore,  preserved  from 
any  interference  of  the  Pharaohs ;  and  in  Solomon's  time,  when  their 
power  had  become  more  extended,  they  were  on  terms  of  strict 
amity  with  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as  with  the  Tyrians ;  and  Solomon 
even  married  the  daughter  of  a  Pharaoh. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  name  of  this  Pharaoh  is  not  given ;  bnt 
it  is  evident  that  even  if  the  priestly  kings  had  not  increased  the 
power  of  Egypt,  they  had  not  allowed  it  to  decline  altogether;  for 
knowing  how  acceptable  the  town  of  Gezer,  belonging  to  the  Ca- 
naanites,  between  Ja&  and  Jerusalem,  would  be  to  his  son-in-law, 


*  The  nine  name  as  the  town  near  Pduumn,  called  Daphnse  by  Ho'odotus. 
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Pharaoh  took  it,  and  destroyed  the  Canaanites  there,  and  gave  it 
*'for  a  present  nnto  his  daughter,  Solomon^s  wife*'  (1  Kings  ix.  16). 
Whatever  may  have  brought  about  the  change  of  policy  in  Egypt 
towards  the  Jews ;  whether  the  intrigues  of  Jeroboam,  in  order  to 
insnre  his  own  safety  by  weakening  the  power  of  the  King  of  Judah, 
against  whom  he  had  rebelled,  or  any  complaint  made  by  Eehoboam 
against  the  Egyptians  for  having  flELVoured  his  designs;  ISheshonk 
was  satisfied  with  plundering  the  treasures  *'  of  the  House  of  the 
Lord,  and  of  the  king's  house :"  and  Jeroboam  may  have  held  these  out 
as  an  inducement  to  the  Egyptian  king  to  undertake  the  expedition. 
'*  Jerusalem  "  itself  does  not  appear  to  have  been  pillaged,  owing 
to  the  submission  of  Rehoboam ;  but  Judaea  remained  a  conquered 
possession  in  '^  the  hand  of  Shishak  "  (2  Chron.  xii.  5,  7,  8)  ;  and  wa;^, 
as  we  have  seen,  catalogued  in  the  list  of  the  dominions  of  Egypt 

Though  the  conquests  of  Sheshonk  were  much  less  extensive 
than  those  of  the  Bemeses,  he  has  paraded  them  with  far  greater 
display  in  the  long  list  of  places,  amounting  .to  more  than  thirty 
times  the  number  of  those  previously  recorded  by  the  great  Egyp- 
tian conquerors.  But  they  have  not  the  same  importance,  from  the 
mention  of  lai^  districts,  as  the  older  lists ;  and  none  of  those  con- 
quests, on  which  the  older  Pharaohs  justly  prided  themselves,  are 
here  mentioned.  We  look  in  vain  for  Carchemish,  Naharayn,  or  the 
Kot-ii-DO ;  but  this  campaign  is  most  interesting,  from  its  giving  us 
the  first  and  nearest  approach  to  synchronous  history  ;  and  we  might 
fix  within  a  few  years  the  reign  of  Sheshonk,  if  we  knew  how  long 
he  lived  after  Solomon's  death,  or  if  the  year  of  his  reign,  in  which 
he  invaded  Judaea,  had  been  recorded.  He  is  said  by  Manetho  to 
have  ruled  21  years ;  and  the  date  of  his  21st  year  is  found  on  the 
monuments. 
2^.  The  stelsd  discovered  by  M.  Mariette,  in  the  Apis  burial-place 
near  Memphis,  give  some  very  useful  information  respecting  the 
succession  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty :  and  even  to  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  Cambyses ;  but  the  deeds  of  the  successors  of  Sheshonk  I. 
seem  to  offer  little  of  interest ;  and  though  their  names  occur  at 
Thebes,  Bubastis,  and  other  places,  nothing  is  found  worthy  of  note 
respecting  them. 

The  order  of  these  kings  of  the  22nd,  or  Bubastite,  d3ma8ty, 
according  to  M.  Mariette's  Apis  stelsB,  is  : — 

Sheshonk  I.  (Shishak). 

Osorkon  1.,  his  son,  whose  11th  year  is  on  the  monuments. 

Her-sha-seb,  his  son,  according  to  M.  Mariette's  list. 

Osorkon  II.,  his  son-in-law,  whose  23rd  year  is  on  an  Apis 
stela. 

Sheshonk  II.,  his  son. 

Tiklat,  Tiglath,  or  Takeloth  I.  (Tacelothis),  whose  15th  year 
is  on  the  monuments.  He  married  Keromama,  grand- 
daughter of  Her-sha-seb. 

Osorkon  III.,  his  son,  whose  28th  year  is  on  an  Apis  stela, 
and  another  monument. 

Sheshonk  III.,  his  son,  whose  28th  (and  29th  ?)  year  is  on 
the  monuments. 

Tiklat,  Tiglath,  or  Takeloth  IL,  his  son. 
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B.C.  818.       [The  I\cen1y-third  Dynasty] — said  to  be  of  Tanites,  consisting  of  a  30. 
collateral  branch  of  the  Sheshonk  family — seems,  according  to  the 
Apis  setlae,  to  be : — 

Pishai  (or  Fikhai).     (Psammis  of  Manetho  ?) 
Sheshonk  lY.,  his  son,  who  reigned  at  least  37  years,  but 
who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  succeeded  by  any  of  his 
sons. 

Fetabastes,  whom  Manetho  places  the  first  king  of  the  23rd 
dynasty,  may  have  followed  Sheshonk  lY. ;  as  his  name  has  been 
found  by  M.  Prisse,  reading  Amun-mai-Pet-Basht  (or  Pet-Buto),  and 
another  by  Lepsins  reading  Pet'fte-Pasht.  But  Petubastes  was  not 
of  the  Sheshonk  family.  The  Assyrian  character  of  the  names  in 
the  families  of  these  kings  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Birch, 
that  they  were  Assyrians:  Nimrot,  or  Nimrod^  occurs  more  than 
once ;  and  prince  Takehth  ( TiklaJt  or  Tiglath)  is  called  chief  of  the 
Mashoash,  a  people  of  Asia  mentioned  among  the  enemies  of  Egypt 
in  the  time  of  the  Bemeses.* 

No  allusion  is  made  on  the  monuments  to  Zerah  the  Cushite,  or 
Ethiopian,  who  was  defeated  by  the  King  of  Judah  (B.a  941  ?) ;  an 
event  which  should  have  happened  about  the  reign  of  Osorkon  II. 
(2  Chron.  xiv.  9)  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  an  Ethiopian 
prince  could  have  invaded  Judasa,  while  all  Egypt  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Sheshonks;  unless,  as  some  commentators  suppose,  Zerah 
was  a  King  of  Asiatic  Ethiopia. 
B.C.  734.  [ISffenty-fowrth  Dynasty.] — Bocchoris  the  Wise,  who  was  more  &med  31. 
as  a  legislator  than  a  warrior,  is  said  by  Manetho  to  have  been  the 
sole  king  of  the  24th  dynasty.  He  was  the  first  who  transferred 
the  ruling  house  to  Sals,  afterwards  restored,  and  continued  by  the 
28th  dynasty  until  the  Persian  conquest.  He  was  the  son  of  Tne- 
phachthus  ;f  whose  curse  against  Menes  )  is  consistent  with  the  fact 
of  his  seeing  the  decline  of  Egyptian  power,  and  with  the  common 
'  habit  of  attributing  to  some  irrelevant  cause  (such  as  the  accidental 
innovations  of  an  e€U*ly  king)  the  gradual  fall  of  a  nation  ;  and  is 
only  worth  noticing,  as  illustrating  the  declining  condition  of  Egypt 
during  the  age  of  Tnephachthus  and  his  son. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  foundation  of  Bome  took  place ; 
and  great  changes  were  beginning  in  Asia.  The  powerful  kingdom 
of  ALsisyria  was  already  preparing  to  supplant  the  rule  of  the  ^Egyp- 
tians in  Syria ;  and  a  series  of  defeats  and  successes  followed,  until 
their  final  expulsion,  under  Neco,  confined  them  to  the  defence  of 
their  own  frontier.  After  a  reign  of  six  (or,  according  to  some,  of 
44)  years,  Bocchoris  is  said  by  Diodorus  to  have  been  deposed,  bj 
Manetho  to  have  been  burnt  to  death,  by  Sabaco  the  Ethiopian ; 
though  Herodotus  states  that  the  Ethiopian  king  came  in  the  reign 
of  Anysis  (iL  137),  and  put  to  death  Neco  the  father  of  Psamme- 
tichus. 

But  besides  this  inconsistency,  ihe  tale  of  his  cruelty  is  quite  at 
variance  with  what  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  (i.  60)  both  say  of  his 

*  TiglathorDiglathistheoldnameof  the        f  'Hie  name  of  NdUi  may  perhipa  be 

Tigris  according  to  Joeephns ;  the  Diglit  of  traced  in  this. 
Pluiy,  the  Uid^d,  or  Digla,  of  Gen.  iL  14,        %  Above,  §  1. 
Dan.  X.  4,  Eddekd  of  the  LXX. 
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character,  and  of  Sabaco's  retirement  from  the  throne  lest  be  should 
commit  an  act  of  injustice  (Her.  ii.  139),  as  well  as  with  the  respect 
paid  hy  the  kings  of  this  Ethiopian  dynasty  to  the  customs  of  the 
E^ptians.  The  same  character  for  humanity  is  ascribed  to  another 
Ethiopian,  called  hy  Diodorns  Actisanes,  whose  name,  however,  is 
not  mentioned  either  by  Manetho,  or  the  monuments ;  and  another 
of  them,  Tirhaka,  who  succeeded  the  Sabacos,  and  raised  the  military 
power  of  the  country  almost  to  its  ancient  level,  showed,  by  the 
numerous  monuments  he  raised,  his  respect  for  the  religion  and  the 
internal  welfare  of  'Egypt. 
'^'^'  [Tmniy-fifth  Dynasty, '\ — Three  or  four  kings,  who  came  from  Na-  b.o.  714  ? 
pata  in  Ethiopia,  formed  the  25th  dynasty.  The  first  was  Sabaco  I. 
bnt  it  is  uncertain  which  of  the  Sabaoos,  or  Shabeks,  of  the  monu- 
ments corresponded  to  the  So,  or  Sav4,  of  the  Bible  *  (the  Iriyiitp  of 
the  Septuagint),  who  made  a  treaty  with  Hoshea,  King  of  Israel :  f 
an  event  which,  involving  the  refusal  of  his  tribute  to  the  Bang  of 
Assyria,  led  to  the  taking  of  Samaria  and  the  captivity  of  the  ten 
tribes. 

Of  the  brilliant  reign  of  Tehrak  their  successor,  the  Tirhaka  of  the  e.g.  690. 
Scriptures,  sufficient  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  monuments  of  Thebes 
and  other  places,  as  well  as  of  his  Ethiopian  capital,  where  he  enlarged 
and  beautified  the  great  temple  beneath  the  '*  sacred  mountain,'* 
now  called  Gebel  Berkel ;  and  the  court  he  added  to  the  temple  of 
Medeenet  Haboo  in  Thebes  bears  the  memorials  of  his  victones  in 
Asia  over  the  Assyrians.  For  it  was  during  his  reign  that  Senna- 
cherib threatened  to  invade  Lower  Egypt,  when  Tirhaka  advancing 
into  Syria  defeated  the  Assyrians ;  and  if  the  Egyptians  concealed 
this  fact  from  Herodotus,  it  was  doubtless  from  their  unwillingness 
to  acknowledge  the  long  rule  of  the  Ethiopians ;  and  the  priest-king 
Sethos  he  mentions  may  only  have  been  the  governor  of  Memphis 
and  the  Delta  under  Tirhaka.  Indeed,  if  Sabaco  was  a  contemporary 
of  Neco,  the  &ther  of  Psammetichus,  these  Ethiopians  may  have 
ruled  while  Stephinathis,  Necepsus,  and  Neco,  placed  by  Manetho 
hefore  Psammetichus  I.  in  the  26th  Salte  dynasty,  were  governors  of 
part  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  among  the  12  nomarchs,  or  chiefs  of  pro- 
vinces, called  12  kings  by  Herodotus.  Eusebius,  however,  quoting 
Manetho,  places  an  Ethiopian  called  Anmieres  |  before  Stephinathis 
and  his  two  successors. 

It  may  be  generally  observed  that  whenever  the  Egyptians  repre- 
sented a  blank,  or  the  rule  of  ignoble  kings,  we  are  at  liberty  to 
conclude  that  a  foreign  dynasty  was  established  in  the  country ; 
and  if  any  Egyptian  prince  exercised  authority  during  the  reign  of 
Tirhaka,  it  must  have  been  in  a  very  secluded  part  of  the  marsh- 
lands of  the  Delta,  as  the  monuments  show  his  rule  to  have  extended 
over  all  the  principal  places  in  Egypt.  Moreover,  the  Apis  stelse 
prove  that  Psammetichus  I.  was  the  sole  and  independent  ruler  of 


*  The  name  of  one  of  theM  Shebeks  hM  Sebechon  of  Kanetho. 
been  fbimd  hj  Mr.  Layard  at  Kojonjik  f  2  Kings  zrii.  4. 
(note  •  on  ch.  137,  Book  it.  of  Herodotus).         X  Perhaps  connected  with   PiMAi  and 

The  name  of  the  second  appears  to  be  the  Queen  Amunatia.    See  following  page. 
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Egypt  immediately  after  Tirhaka,  without  any  Inteniiediate  king;* 
and  au  Apia,  bom  in  the  26th  year  of  Tirhaka,  died  in  the  21iit  year 
^1^  of  Paammetichus  ;  the  reign  nf  Tirhaka  having  continued 
f9\  "^^7  ^°  months  and  four  days  after  the  biiih  of  that  ball. 
1*1  The  dittcovery  of  theue  monuments  by  M.  Hariette  is 
III  most  important  for  chronology.  Like  the  stela  of  Florence 
I  ^  I  ^^^  limit  our  dates  ;  and  they  show  that  the  hieroglyphic 
I  W  J  name  of  Psammetichus,|  hitherto  considered  of  the  nret, 
^^-   was  really  of  the  second  of  that  name. 

[Tu/ftitt/sianth  ^"(w(j/.l— The  Florence  stela  reokons  only  71  yeara  33. 
4  months  8  days  from  the  35th  year  of  Amasis  to  the  3rd  of  Keoo ; 
if,  therefore,  the  death  of  Amaeie  is  fixed  in  525  B.C.,  and  if  his  reign 
only  lasted  44  years,  he  must  have  ascended  the  throne  569  b.c  ; 
but  this,  at  tlie  langest  calculation,  will  only  bring  the  accession  of 
Psammetichus  I.  to  664  B.C.,  allowing  him  a  reign  of  54  years,  as 
given  by  Herodotus  and  Masetho,  and  confirmed  by  one  of  the  Apis 
stelae.  Another  of  these  stele,  in  the  26th  year  of  Tirhaka,  which 
reckons  21  yeara  to  the  2lst  of  Psammetichus  I.,  shows  that  the 
beginning  of  Tirhaka's  reign  preoeded  the  accession  of  Psammetichus 
by  exactly  26  years,  and  therefore  fell  into  the  year  690  b.c,  ;  and 
the  50  yeara  given  by  Herodotus  to  Sabaco  should  probably  be  the 
whole  duration  of  the  rule  of  the  Ethiopian,  or  25th  dynasty. 

An  important  fact  is  also  learnt  from  the  monnments  at  Thebes, 
respecting  Psammetichus  I.,  that  he  married  Tapes»t(^)es,  (?)  the 
^^^    Slighter  of  an  Ethiopian  king  called  Ptdakhi,  or  PaeSnih 
^^   (c  rf),  and  of  Queen 
i^^^^l    Amunatis  (e),  who 
"\  /I   ruled   at   Napata 
VI    (Gcbel    Berkel): 
*  '^J   and  this  marrit^e 
"^■^^   resulted  in  the  re- 
storation of  the  Egyptian 
line  of  Salte  kings  in  the 
person   of  Psammetichus. 
rhis      satisfactorily      ei-  »  t  • 

rdains  the  retirement  of  the  Ethiopian  princes  &om  the  throne  of 
Egypt. 

One  of  the  firat  measures  of  Psammetichus  was  to  secure  the  34. 
frontiers  of  Egypt  from  foreign  aggression  ;  and  his  foresight  was 
evinced  by  his  acceptance  of  the  services  of  the  Greeks.  But  this 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  native  troops  ;  and  the  marked  preference 
he  showed  the  Greeks  on  all  occasions  inflamed  their  discontent, 
which  was  further  increased  by  the  length  of  the  siege  of  Asotus; 
that  strong  place,  defended  by  an  Assyrian  garrison,  having  only 


*  Tbii  dos  not  pogitivelj  prorc  Ih&t  tu  poiatal  bj  tbe  AiijTiwi  king,  Enr.RaiMoii, 

king!  intervened  between  Tirbiks  ind  Pram-  to  govern  Egypt  at  ijiii  lime.     Vide  'iliK- 

metichni   I.,  n  tbe   latter  maf    have  in-  ncum,'  Aug.  IS,  1860,  p.  238. 
eluded  Iheir  abort  reigns  in  his  own.  and  ISir         f    PerhiM     mon     pmperlf     nanuti): 

Henr;  HawliDson  hu  dismvered  tb«  Dima  {Pamti)  or  PMmalichui. 
of  tlic  twentj  nmin  rulcra  who  nm  ap- 
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yielded  to  the  arms  of  Psammeticlms  after  a  long  siege  ;*  stated  to 
have  lasted  to  the  improbable  period  of  29  years.  Already  in  an  ex- 
cited state  of  mind,  tbey  received  tbe  additional  affront  of  being 
placed  in  tbe  left  wing,  while  the  Greeks  ocenpied  tbe  post  of  bononr 
in  the  right  :f  they  therefore  broke  out  into  open  revolt ;  and  quitting 
the  camp,  they  united  with  the  rest  of  the  army  in  Egypt ;  which 
had  become  dissatisfied  at  a  long  detention,  beyond  the  usual  period 
of  service,  in  the  border  fortresses  of  Marea,  and  Daphnse  of  Pelusium ; 
and  marching  up  to  Elephantine  on  the  southern  ftx)ntier,  they  were 
joined  by  that  garrison  also,  and  then  withdrew  into  Ethiopia.^  At 
first  the  king  sent  to  recall  them  to  their  duty ;  but  in  vain ;  he 
therefore  followed  them  himself  as  far  as  Elephantine,  and  de- 
spatched some  of  the  Oreeks  to  Lower  Ethiopia,  with  his  most 
faithful  Egyptian  adherents,  to  persuade  them  to  return.  Having 
overtaken  them,  they  solemnly  conjured  them  not  to  leave  their 
country,  their  wives,  and  their  families ;  but  deaf  to  these  entreaties, 
ihey  continued  their  march  into  the  Tipper  country ;  where  they 
received  the  welcome  they  expected  from  the  friendiship  subsisting 
hetween  the  Ethiopians  and  Egypt,  which  had  been  so  recently 
rnled  by  their  princes.  Out  of  regard,  however,  for  the  femily 
alliance  of  the  Ethiopian  king  with  Psammetichus,  they  were  re- 
moved far  from  the  Egyptian  frontier,  and  settled  beyond  Mero^  in 
certain  lands  allotted  to  them  by  the  Ethiopian  king ;  where  their 
descendants  long  continued  to  live ;  retaining  their  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  **  strangers ;"  as  the  Turks  left  in  Ethiopia,  by 
Soltan  Sellm,  in  later  times  have  done,  from  1517  a.d.  to  the  present 
century.  It,  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  inscription  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  at  Aboosimbel,  mentioning  the  journey  of  Psam- 
metichus  to  Elephantine.§ 

This  defection  of  the  troops,  though  it  did  not  precede  the  capture 
of  Azotus,  prevented  Psammetichus  from  continuing  his  conquests 
in  Syria,  and  recovering  the  influence  there  which  the  Assyrians 
had  wrested  from  the  Pharaohs;  and  obliged  him,  as  Herodotus 
states  (i.  104,  105),  to  purchase  a  peace  from  the  Scythians,  who 
having  overrun  all  Asia,  and  penetrated  into  Syria,  threatened  to 
invade  Egypt. 

The  services  of  the  Ionian  and  Carian  soldiers  were  rewarded  by 
him  with  the  gift  of  certain  lands,  called  afterwards  "  the  Camps," 
on  the  two  opposite  banks  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  below 
Bnbastis;  where  they  remained,  till  Amasis,  wishing  to  employ 
them,  removed  them  to  Memphis.  Psammetichus  also  entrusted  to 
their  care  several  Egyptian  children,  to  be  taught  Greek,  from 
whom  the  interpreters,  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  were  descended ; 
and  this  was  the  first  time  that  the  Egyptians  relaxed  their  laws 
against  foreigners,  and  became  more  favourably  disposed  towards 
them.    The  Greeks  too  then  began  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the 

*  Justifyin^^  its  name.  Ashddd,  or  Shed^,  u  evidently  an  eiaggeration. 
"  the  rtrong."    (See  n.  i  ch.  157,  Book  ii.)  §  Mentioned  in  note  *  on  ch.  30,  Book  ii. 

t  This  appears  to  have  been  their  chief  Herodotus  says  Psammetichus  himself  over- 
grievance,  took  them,  which  is  not  probable. 

X  Their  reputed  number  of  240,000  men 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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history,  pbilosophy,  and  customs  of  the  Egyptians;  though  it  is 
surprising  that  they  have  given  us  little  useful  or  reliahle  information 
respecting  a  country  they  considered  so  interesting.  With  all  &eir 
love  of  inquiry,  and  their  enterprising  qualities,  they  were  not 
behind  ^^  secluded  Eg^'ptians  in  prejudice  against  foreigners, 
whom  they  looked  upon  as  *'  barbarians ;"  and  though  Herodotas 
shows  they  had  now  the  opportunity  of  learning  everything  about 
iigypt,  they  have  not  even  given  us  the  wunM  of  all  the  kings  of 
the  26th  d3masty ;  nor  any  satisfisMstory  account  of  the  customs  of  the 
people. 

Psammetichus  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  internal  state  of 
!E^ypt,  and  io  the  embellishment  of  the  temples.  The  arts  were 
highly  encouraged,  and  a  fresh  impulse  being  g^ven  to  them  during 
this  and  the  subsequent  reigns,  a  great  improvement  took  place  in 
the  execution  and  high  finish  of  the  sculptures ;  and  this  period  may 
be  called  the  '*  renaissance "  of  Egyptian  art*  To  the  temples 
Psammetichus  .n:iade  great  additions,  in  Thebes  and  other  cities ;  at 
Memphis  he  added  the  southern  court,  or  Propyl»um,  of  the  temple 
of  Pthah,  and  opposite  it  a  magnificent  edifice  for  Apis,  where  he 
was  kept  when  publicly  exhibited  ;  the  roof  of  which  was  supported 
by  colossal  Osiride  figures,  12  cubits  high  ;  aud  it  was  at  this  period 
that  the  Apis  sepulchres  near  Memphis  began  to  assume  more  unpor- 
tance  and  extent. 
B.C.  610.  Psammetichus  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Neco  (or  Necho),  35. 
whose  first  care  was  to  improve  the  commercial  prosperHy  of  Egypt. 
With  this  view  he  began  to  re-open  the  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Bed  Sea,  till  being  warned  by  an  oracle  that  he  was  working  for  the 
Barbarian,  he  abandoned  his  project — a  reason  more  probable  than 
the  one  assigned  by  Diodorus  (i.  33)  for  Darius  not  completing  it— 
*'  that  the  Ked  Sea  was  higher  than  the  land  of  Egypt ;"  for  the 
previous  completion  of  the  canal  under  the  second  Bemeses,  and  the 
experience  of  the  Egyptians  in  such  operations,t  would  have  shown 
this  to  be  an  error ;  like  that  in  modem  times  of  supposing  the  Eed 
Sea  higher  than  the  Mediterranean.  Nor,  even  had  it  been  so,  would 
this  have  been  an  impediment ;  as  the  use  of  sluices,  so  well  known 
in  Egypt,  would  have  removed  it ;  and  indeed  they  were  actually 
adopted  there  to  prevent  the  sea-water  from  tainting  the  canal,  as 
well  as  to  obviate  the  effect  of  the  inundation,  and  of  the  high  tide 
of  from  five  to  six  feet  in  the  Red  Sea. 

Neco  next  fitted  out  some  ships,  in  order  to  discover  if  Africa  was 
circumnavigable ;  \  for  which  purpose  he  engaged  the  services  of 
certain  Phoenician  mariners ;  and  he  has  the  honour  of  having  been 
the  first  to  ascertain  the  peninsular  form  of  that  continent,  about 
twenty-one  centuries  before  Bcutolomeo  Diaz  and  Yasco  de  Gama. 
After  this,  taking  advantage  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  Western 
Asia,  he  endeavoured  to  re-establish  the  influence  of  Egypt  in  that 
quarter,  and  to  extend  its  conquests  both  by  sea  and  land.  He  there- 
fore marched  a  formidable  army  into  Syria,  for  the  purpose  of  cap- 

*  See  above,  §  26.  Greeks  for  this  eanal  is  sCiffidently  obnooc 

t  The  inooDsistencj  of  snpposing  that  the         {  Heiod.  ir.  42. 
cazial-maklng  Egyptians  were  indebted  to  the 
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tnring  CarchemiBh  on  the  Euphrates  ;  when  Josiah  king  of  Jndah, 
wiahing  probahly  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Babylonians,  and 
diBiegarding  the  friendly  remonstrances  of  Neeo,  yentored  to  oppose 
him  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo  (2  Chron.  xxxt.  22).  The  utter  hope- 
lessnesB  of  the  attempt  is  described  by  the  expression  (in  2  Eing^ 

xxiii.  29),  '*  Pharaoh-Nechoh slew  him  at  Megiddo,  when 

he  had  seen  him ;"  and  Neeo  continned  his  march  to  the  Euphrates. 
This  is  probably  the  same  event  described  by  Herodotus,  who  says 
Neeo  met  and  routed  the  Syrians  at  Magdolus  (Megiddo),  and  after- 
wards took  Cadytis,  a  large  city  of  Syria.  Ketuming  victorious 
from  Carchemish,  he  deposed  Jehoahaz  the  son  of  Josiah,  who  had 
been  made  king,  and  having  *'  put  the  land  to  a  tribute  of  an  hun- 
dred talents  of  silver  and  a  talent  of  gold,"  he  made  his  brother 
Ehiakim  (whose  name  he  changed  to  Jehoiakim)  king  in  his  stead, 
OBrrying  away  Jehoahaz  captive  to  Eg^^pt  But  the  power  of  the 
Babylonians  had  now  become  firmly  establinhed;  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king  of  Babylon,  three  years  afterwards,  "  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Jehoiakim " (Jer.  xlvi.  2),  took  from  Neeo  ''all  that  pertained" 
to  him,  "  from  the  river  (torrent)  of  Egypt  unto  the  river  Euphrates  ** 
(2  Rings  xxiv.  7) ;  '*  and  the  king  of  Egypt  came  not  again  any 
more  out  of  his  lanid."  * 

Neeo  reigned  16  years,  according  to  Herodotus — a  number  proved 
to  be  more  correct  than  the  six  years  of  Manetho,  by  one  of  the  Apis 
stele  mentioning  his  16th  year;  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Psammetichus  II.,  the  Psammis  of  Herodotus,  who  made  several  b.c.  594. 
additions  to  the  temples  of  Kamak  at  Thebes,  and  of  Lower  Egypt. 
The  only  remarkable  events  of  his  reign  were  an  expedition  into 
Ethiopia,  at  which  time  he  erected,  or  added  to,  the  small  temple, 
on  the  east  bank  opposite  Philse ;  and  the  arrival  of  an  embassy  from 
the  Elaoans  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii.  160).  Manetho  and  Hero- 
dotus agree  in  giving  him  a  reign  of  six  years.  After  him  his  son  b.o.  588. 
and  successor  Apries  reigned  according  to  the  latter  25,  according  to 
Manetho  19  years;  whose  hieroglyphical  name  is  found  at  Thebes, 
about  PhilsB,  at  Memphis,  and  in  various  places  in  Lower  Egypt,  as 
well  as  on  an  obelisk  afterwards  removed  to  Eome ;  and  one  of  the 
Apia  stelsB  mentions  a  sacred  bull,  bom  in  the  16th  year  of  Neeo, 
which  was  consecrated  at  Memphis  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
pKammetichns  II.,!  and  died  in  the  12th  of  Apries,  having  lived 
nearly  18  years.  He  was  the  Pharaoh- Hophi-a  of  the  Bible,  and  a 
contemporary  of  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  who  had  been  made  king 
hy  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  who,  hoping  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
BaWlon,  made  a  treaty  with  Egypt. 
"^7'  Ine  successes  of  Apries  promised  well ;  and  he  was  considered 
the  most  fortunate  monarch,  who  had  ruled  Egypt,  since  his  great- 
gnind&ther  Psammetichus  I.  (Herod,  ii.  161.)  He  also  sent  an  ex- 
pedition against  Cyprus  ;  and  besieged  and  took  Gaza,  and  the  city 
of  Sidon ;  defeated  the  king  of  Tyre  by  sea,  and  obliged  **  the  Chal- 
daeans  that  besieged  Jerusalem"  to  retire  (Jer.  xxxvii.  5).  So 
elated  was  he  by  these  successes,  that  he  thought  "  not  even  a  God 


*  See  n.  *,  di.  159,  B.  ii.  f  This  was  genenllj  the  year  fbllowiog  ito  birth. 
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could  overthrow  him ;"  whioh  aooords  widi  the  account  of  his  arro- 
gance in  Ezekiel  (xxix.  3),  where  he  is  called  '*  the  great  dragon 
that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers,  which  hath  said,  M7  river  is 
mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for  myself."  But  reverses  followed, 
and  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah — **  I  will  give  Pharaoh-Hophra  king 
of  Egypt  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  into  the  hands  of  them 
that  seek  his  life  " — ^was  fulfilled.  According  to  Herodotus  he  had 
sent  an  expedition  against  Gyrene,  and  his  troops  being  defeated, 
they  attributed  their  disgrace  to  the  king,  and  revolted  against  him ; 
when  Amasis,  being  sent  by  Apries  to  appease  them,  was  induced  to 
join  the  revolters.  Upon  ihia  Apries  advanced  to  attack  them,  with 
his  30,000  Ionian  and  Carian  auxiliaries  (whom  he  had  abstained, 
out  of  prudent  motives,  from  sending  against  the  Greeks  of  Cyrene), 
and  with  the  few  Egyptians  who  remained  £aithful  to  him  ;  and  the 
two  armies  having  met  at  Momemphis,  Apries  was  defeated  and 
carried  a  prisoner  to  SaSs.  Though  treated  kindly  by  his  captor,  the 
urgent  remonstrances  of  the  Egyptians  shortly  afterwards  obliged 
Amasis  to  put  him  to  death ;  and  he  was  buried  in  the  royal  sepul- 
chres of  Sals. 

Engaged  in  the  war  against  Gyrene,  Apries  had  not  been  at  leisure 
to  protect  Jerusalem,  from  which  his  army  had  been  inmiediately 
withdrawn ;  and  the  Babylonians  returned,  besieged  it  in  the  9th 
year  and  10th  month  of  Zedekiah  TJer.  xxix.  1,  and  2  Kings  xxv.  2), 
and  took  it  in  his  1 1th  year ;  and  naving  burnt  it,  carried  away  the 
renmant  of  the  people  into  captivity,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  were  left  under  Gedaliah,  the  governor  of  Judaea  appointed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  who,  on  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  fled  into  I^ypt 
(Jer.  xxv.  23-26). 

The  threat  of  their  being  overtaken  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  throne  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  being  set  on  the  stones  at  Tahpanhes,*  with  that  of 
the  burning  and  carrying  away  of  the  gods  of  Eeypt,  and  the  break- 
ing of  the  images  in  Beth-Shemesh  (Heliopolis),  appear  to  point  to 
an  actual  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  during  the  reign  of 
Apries  (Jer.  xliii.  10,  xliv.  1,  30)  ;  and  the  wording  of  the  sentence 
shows  that  his  *'  enemy,"  and  they  who  **  seek  his  life,"  apply  rather 
to  the  king  of  Babylon  than  to  Amasis.  Berosus  and  Megasthenes 
also  mention  Nebuchadnezzar  having  invaded  Egypt;  and  to  this 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xix.  2)  may  refer — <'  I  will  set  ihe  Egyptians 
against  the  Egyptians,  and  tiiey  shall  fight  every  one  against  his 
brother;  .  .  .  .  city  against  city,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom  .  .  .. 
The  Egyptians  wiU  I  give  into  the  hand  of  a  cruel  lord,  and  a  fierce 
king  shall  rule  over  them."  For  though  it  seems  to  relate  to  an 
earlier  period,  when  Assyiia  was  powerful  (the  prophecy  being  given 
soon  after  the  time  of  Tirhaka),  and  mentions  the  Egyptians  being 
captives  of  Assyria^  it  is  more  likely  to  allude  to  the  state  of  Egypt 
under  Apries,  and  to  the  conquest  of  the  Babylonians. 

The  tale  then  of  Amasis'  rebellion  seems  only  to  have  been  used 
to  conceal  the  truth  that  Apries  was  deposed  by  the  Babylonians : 
and  this  accords  better  with  the  fiEict  of  Amasis  being  a  person  of  rank, 


*  Daphnse  of  Pdoaium. 
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which  is  shown  by  the  monuments,  and  by  Diodoms,  and  by  bis 
marrying  the  daughter  of  Psammetichus  III. ;  and  he  probably  came 
to  the  throne  by  the  intervention  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  custom 
of  eastern  nations,  and  the  instances  in  the  Bible  at  this  period,  of 
kings  set  up  by  an  invader  in  the  place  of  a  predecessor,  on  condition 
of  paying  tribute,  are  too  numerous  not  to  render  this  highly  pro- 
bable; and  thus  vnll  be  explained  the  otherwise  perplexing  pro- 
phecy of  the  40  years'  humiliation  of  Egypt  (Jer.  xlvi.  13,  26 ;  Ezek. 
xxix.  10, 11).  The  great  desolation  of  Egypt,  and  its  being  utterlf/ 
wuts  and  uninhabited  40  years,  can  only  be  a  figurative  expression, 
intended  to  portray  the  degradation  of  Egypt,  and  its  fiEdl  from  the  high 
position  it  held  before  the  invasion  by  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  since  the 
Bible  itself  tells  us  that  Hophra  obliged  the  Babylonians  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  reign  of  Amasis  is  shown  by  the 
monuments,  and  by  Herodotus,  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing periods  of  Egyptian  history.* 

Of  Psammetichus  III.  some  monuments  remain  at  Thebes ;  f  but 
his  reign  was  not  noted  for  any  event  of  importance,  and  it  is  not 
quite  certain  whether  he  followed,  or  preceded,  Apries.  His  queen's 
name  was  Nitdcris  {Neith-cM),  whose  father  was  the  second  Psam- 
metichus, and  his  daughter  became  the  wife  of  Amasis. 
^>  Amasis,  AmeSy  or  Aahmes,  whose  name  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
fiist  king  of  the  18th  dynasty  (called  by  way  of  distinction  Amosis), 
had  the  additional  title  "  Neitse,''  or  "  the  son  of  Neith,"  the  b.c.  669. 
Minerva  of  Sais,  which  was  the  native  city  of  the  kings  of  the  26th 
dynasty,  and  the  royal  residence  until  the  Persian  conquest  His 
reign  is  said  to  have  lasted  44  years ;  *which  number  has  been  found 
on  the  monuments  ;  though  (as  before  observed)  it  may  have  been 
still  longer.  Herodotus,  in  describing  the  flourishing  condition  of 
I^ypt  at  this  time,  states  that  it  contained  20,000  well  inhabited 
cities  (ii.  177  ;  Plin.  v.  11),  and,  though  this  number  is  exaggerated, 
the  country  was  prosperous ;  and  the  wealth  of  individuals  is  shown 
by  their  splendid  tombs  at  Thebes.  The  immense  booty,  too,  carried 
off  by  the  Persians  confirms  the  statement  of  the  historian ;  and  the 
reign  of  Amasis  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  the  monuments  he  erected  throughout  the  country,  from 
the  Cataracts  to  the  Delta.  Sais  in  particular  was  adorned  with 
grand  monuments ;  and  the  magnificent  PropylsBum,  or  court,  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva  far  excelled  any  other  in  size  and  beauty,  as  well 
as  in  the  dimensions  of  its  stones.  Before  it  Amasis  placed  several 
large  colossi,  vnth  a  dromos  of  gigantic  androsphinxes,  leading  to  the 
main  entrance ;  and  here  was  the  immense  monolithic  edifice  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus  (ii.  175),  which  was  brought  from  the  Cataracts, 
a  distance  of  700  miles ;  and  which  only  fell  short  of  that  of  Buto, 
in  its  dimensions  (Herod,  ii.  155).  At  Memphis,  also,  the  beautiful 
temple  of  Isis  he  built,  and  the  colossi  he  placed  before  the  temple 
of  Pthah,  and  other  monuments,  were  highly  admired ;  and  a  great 


*  See  nolee  on  chs.  161, 177,  Book  ii.  religioiu  edi6oee  erected  by  three  of  ite  kiogs, 

t  Tlie  i^raaoe  respecting  ihw  dynasty,     is  contradicted  by  the  monuments.    (Grote, 
^vn  from  Herodotus  not  mentioning  any    Hist.  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  448.) 
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zaonolitib  bearing  his  name  still  remainB  ai  Tel-E'tnud,  in  tke  Delta, 
aimilar  to,  though  smaller  than,  the  one  of  Sals.* 

Amasis  did  not  neglect  the  military  resoarces  of  Egypt,  nor  allow 
recent  events  to  impair  its  power ;  for  he  took  Cyprus,  and  made  it 
tributary  to  him  (Herod,  ii.  182  ;  Diod.  i.  68) ;  and  the  attention 
he  bestowed  on  oommeroe  increased  the  wealth  of  Egypt.  The 
Greeks  were  particularly  favoured  by  him,  and  their  traders  were 
permitted  to  settle  at  Nauoratis,  on  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile : 
where  in  Herodotus'  time  they  still  had  a  fine  temple  (ii.  182). 
The  Egyptians,  with  their  natural  caution,  forbad  foreign  vessels  to 
enter  any  other  than  the  Canopic  mouth ;  and  affected  at  the  same 
time  to  grant  thereby  a  privilege  to  Naucratis  as  the  Greek  empo- 
rium ;  but  while  their  policy,  in  this  respect,  was  not  unlike  that  of 
the  modem  Chinese  towards  Europeans,  they  really  adopted  a  wise 
precaution  against  Greek  pirates,  by  whom  the  Mediterranean  has 
been  so  often  infested,  even  to  modem  times. 

Amasis  also  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Crcesusf  against  Cyms; 
and  Xenophon  asserts  that  he  sent  him  a  body  of  120,000  men; 
which,  formed  into  phalanxes  of  10,000  men,  each  armed  with  huge 
shields,  that  covered  them  from  head  to  foot,  with  long  spears,  and 
with  swords  oalled  Kowihg  (the  Egyptian  ^lopsh')^  resisted  all  the 
attacks  of  the  Persians  in  their  conflict  with  ihe  Lydian  king,  and 
obtained  for  themselves  honourable  terms  from  Cyrus;  who  gave 
them  an  abode  in  the  cities  of  Larissa  and  Cyllene,  near  Cumie  and 
the  sea,  where  their  descendants  remained  in  the  time  of  Xenophon.t 
The  Egyptian  phalanx  was  doubtless  the  origin  of  those  afterwards 
adopted  in  other  armies,  and  of  that  which  became  so  noted  in  the 
days  of  Alexander.  It  was  of  very  early  date  in  Egypt ;  and  the 
large  shields,  and  the  peculiar  falchions  (called  aftq^)  are  the  same 
that  are  represented  as  belonging  to  the  £g3rptian  heavy  infiantiy  as 
<earl  V  as  the  6th  d3rna6ty. 

The  treaty  made  with  the  enemy  of  Persia  was  certainly  more 
connected  with  the  subsequent  invasion  of  Egypt  than  the  taleabont 
Nitetis  and  Cambyses ;  and  if  aid  was  actually  given,  as  Xenophon 
relates,  and  a  large  force  lost,  the  blow  thereby  dealt  to  the  power 
of  Egypt  would  have  been  an  additional  inducement  to  the  Perdanfl 
to  invade  it. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Amasis  that  Solon  is  said  to  have 
visited  Egypt,  as  well  as  Thales  and  Pythagoras ;  and  his  friendship 
with  Polycrates  of  Samos,  and  his  subsequent  abandonment  of  hu 
friend,  ai^  detailed  by  Herodotus  (iii.  41,  43) ;  though  Diodoms 
affirms  that  it  was  the  injustice  of  Polycrates  to  his  subjects  which 
induced  Amasis  to  desert  him. 

His  policy  in  cultivating  the  friendship  of  the  Greeks,  though 
events  prevented  his  profiting  much  by  it,  was  afterwards  of  use  to 
the  Egyptians  in  their  efforts  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Persia;  and 
the  preparations  now  set  on  foot  by  the  Persians  to  invade  Egypt 
made  him  more  anxioiis  to  secure  it.    For,  in  fact,  the  son  of  Cyrus 

*  See  note  '  on  ch.  175,  Book  U.  statement  of  Xenophon,  whkh  k  «i  finaux 

t  See  note  <  on  ch.  177,  Book  ii.  with  that  of  Herodotus,  i.  77. 

X  Some  have  doubted  the  trnth  of  this 
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ocOty  oanried  out  lihe  designs  of  his  father,  when  he  made  war  upon 
Am/sm.  But  before  Cambysee  leached  Egypt,  Amasis  had  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Psammenitus,  the  Psammicberitos  of 
Manetho,  whose  short  reign  of  six  months  was  cnt  short  by  the  Per- 
sian conquest,  B.c.  625. 

39.  The  E^ptian  king,  with  the  Groek  auxiliaries,  had  advanced  to 
meet  the  invader  at  Pelusium ;  but  after  a  severe  struggle  the  Per- 
idans  prevailed,  and  the  Egyptian  army  fled  to  Memphis.  Then 
shutting  themselves  up  in  the  fortress  called  '*  the  W  hife  Wall,** 
they  awaited  the  Persians ;  but  being  unable  to  resist  the  conqueror, 
the  place  was  taken  by  assault,  and  Psammenitus  was  made  prisoner. 
Cambyses,  however,  in  accordance  with  Eastern  custom,*  and  the 
policy  of  the  Persians,  **  who  honoured  the  sons  of  kings,"  reinstated 
him  on  the  throne  as  his  viceroy,  and  even  treated  the  Egyptians 
with  great  indulgence,  confirming  those  in  office  in  the  same  employ- 
ments they  had  hitherto  held ;  as  is  shown  by  the  inscription  on  a 
statnette  at  Bome  of  a  distinguished  personage  of  the  prieutly  order, 
which  says  that  in  going  to  Sdis  Gambyses  presented  offerings  to 
Neith,  and  performed  the  libations  and  ceremonies  like  those  kings 
who  had  preceded  him,  turning  out  all  those  who  had  built  houses 
in  the  temple  of  Keith,  and  purifying  it  for  the  performance  of  the 
CQStomaiy  rites.  He  also  went  into  the  holy  places,  and,  apparently, 
to  the  tomb  of  Osiris,  and  seems  to  have  been  initiated  like  a 
Pharaoh;  receiving  also  that  title  with  the  Egyptian  prenomen 
**Reme9oi"  ("bom  of  the  sun"),  added  to  his  nomen  "  Cambath;" 
according  to  the  custom  of  giving  two  ovals,  or  royal  names,  to  each 
king.  This  accords  with  what  Herodotus  says  of  the  Egyptians 
treating  him  as  one  with  whom  they  pretended  to  claim  relationship 
(iii.  2) ;  and  Herodotus  even  adnuts  that  Psammenitus  was  pardoned, 
and  would  have  been  allowed  to  govern  Egypt  as  viceroy,  if  he  had 
not  acted  deoeitf^iUy  towards  the  Persians ; — a  favour,  he  observes, 
afterwards  granted  by  them  to  Thannyras  the  son  of  Inarus,  and  to 
Paosiris  the  son  of  Amyrtssus  (iii.  15).  It  was  only  alter  Cambyses 
had  failed  in  Ethiopia,  that  he  became  incensed  against  the  Egyp- 
tians, as  has  been  shown  by  M.  Letronne  and  M.  Ampere.  It  was 
then  that  the  calamity  happened  to  Egypt,  which  is  mentioned  on 
the  statuette  (of  *'  Out-a-Har'Saun ;")  and  from  its  saying  that  Darius 
afterwards  ordered  him  to  return  to  Egypt  while  he  was  in  Syria,  it 
is  conjectured  that  he  was  one  of  the  medical  men  taken  away  by 
Cambyses,  and  that  the  office  of  "doctor"  is  mentioned  among  his 
numerous  titles. 

^.  [Tkoenfy-teventh  Dynasty  (Persiansy] — Egypt  now  became  a  con-  b.o.  625. 
quered  province  of  Persia,  governed  by  a  satrap ;  and  Cambyses  and 
nil  aeven  successors  composed  the  27th  dynasty.  The  conduct  of 
Darius  towards  the  Egyptians  was  mild  and  conciliatory ;  and  the 
raspect  they  paid  him  is  shown  by  the  monuments,  and  by  the  testi* 
mony  of  Diodorus.  Many  Apis  stekd  bearing  his  name  have  been 
found  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  sacred  bulls ;  and  the  principal  part  of 
the  large  temple  in  the  Great  Oasis  was  built  by  him,  and  bears  hia 

*  A»  amoDg  the  Turks  in  later  tinMB. 
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ovals,  with  the  same  honorary  titles  which  (as  Diodoms  tells  ns) 
were  granted  to  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  tne  country.  Still  the 
Egyptians,  impatient  of  foreign  rule,  revolted  from  the  FersiaDS  in 
the  year  before  the  death  of  Darius,  and  succeeded  in  expelling  them 
from  the  country ;  but  in  the  second  year  of  Xerxes  they  were  again 
reduced  to  subjection,  and  AchsBmenes  his  brother  was  made  governor 
of  the  country. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  Artaxerxes  (b.g.  458  ?)  the  Egyptians  again 
revolted ;  and  assisted  by  the  Athenians  they  defied  the  force  of 
400,000  men  and  the  fleet  of  200  sail  sent  against  them  by  Artaxerxes. 
Headed  by  Inarus  the  Libyan  the  son  of  Psammetichus,  and  Amyr- 
t»us  of  Sals,  they  routed  the  Persians  with  a  loss  of  100,000  men; 
and  AchsBmenes  received  his  death  wound  from  the  hand  of  Inarus. 
But  Artaxerxes  resolving  to  subdue  Egypt  sent  a  still  larger  foroe, 
about  four  years  after  this,  adding  200,000  men  and  300  ships  to  the 
remnant  of  the  former  army,  under  the  command  of  Megabyzus  and 
Artabazus ;  when  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  Inarus  being  wounded 
by  Megabyzus,  the  Egyptians  were  routed  (b.g.  452  ?).  Inarus,  with 
a  body  of  Greeks,  having  fled  to  Byblus,  which  was  strongly  fortified, 
obtained  for  himself  and  his  companions  a  promise  of  pardon,  bnt 
was  afterwards  treacherously  crucified  by  order  of  Artaxerxes,  to 
satisfy  Am3rtis  and  revenge  the  death  of  her  son  Achaemenes.  Amyr- 
t»us,  more  fortunate  than  his  coadjutor,  escaped  to  the  isle  of  Elbo; 
and  in  the  15th  year  of  Artaxerxes  (b.g.  449-8)  the  Athenians  having 
sent  a  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  the  Egyptians,  hopes  were  once  more 
entertained  of  restoring  him  to  the  throne.  The  project,  however, 
was  abandoned,  and  Egypt  remained  tranquil.  It  was  probably 
about  this  time  that  Pausiris  was  made  viceroy  of  Egypt  by  the 
Persians — his  father  being  still  concealed  in  the  marshes — and  the 
post  being  a  nominal  one,  surrounded  as  he  would  be  by  the  Persians, 
it  was  a  favour  that  entailed  no  risk  on  their  authority.  Bnt  it 
failed  to  reconcile  the  conquered  to  the  presence  of  their  conquerors. 

B.C.  411.  [Jlxnty-eighth  and  Twenty-ninth  Dynasties,'] — At  length  the  hatred  of  41. 
Persian  rule  once  more  led  the  Egyptians  to  revolt;  and  in  the 
10th  year  of  Darius  Nothus  (b.g.  411  ?)  they  succeeded  in  completely 
freeing  their  country  from  the  Persians ;  when  Amyrtaeus  became 
independent  master  of  Egypt.  His  reign  constituted  the  28th  dy- 
nasty. Am3rrt8eus  ruled  six  years,  and  having  made  a  treaty  with 
the  Arabians,  he  rendered  his  frontier  secure  from  aggression  in  that 
quarter ;  so  that  the  sceptre  passed  without  interruption  into  the 
hands  of  his  successors,*  the  four  Mendesian  kings  of  the  29th  dy- 

B.c.  405.  nasty.  The  first  of  these  was  Nepherites  (Nefaorot  of  the  hierogly- 
phics) who  ruled  six  years*  according  to  Manetho.!  In  his  reign 
Egypt  enjoyed  its  liberty ;  and  Nepherites  was  able  even  to  send 
assistance  to  the  Lacedadmonians  against  the  common  enemy,  though 
his  fleet  of  100  ships  laden  wiih  com  for  their  army  having  put  into 


*  This  does  not  require  his  'age  to  have  18  at  his  first  revolt, 
been  so  great  as  some  have  supposed ;  for,  if        f  Diodoms  mentions  a  PsammetichDS,  who 

bom  in  484  B.C.,  AmTrtseus  would   only  preceded  Nepherites,  or  Nephreos. 
have  been  79  at  his  death  (b.0.  405),  and 
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Bhodee  was  captured  by  the  Fenians,  who  had  lately  obtained  poa- 
8668ion  of  that  island. 

Aooris,  his  successor,  reigned  13  years  (b.g.  399-386).  Having 
made  a  treaty  with  Euagoras  king  of  Cyprus,  and  secured  the  friend- 
ship  of  the  Laoedaamonians,  and  of  Gaus,  the  son  of  Tamus,  an 
Egyptian  who  commanded  the  Persian  fleet,  he  remained  undisturbed 
by  the  Persians ;  and  during  this  tijfie  he  added  considerably  to  the 
temples  of  Thebes  and  other  places,  and  especially  to  the  sculptures 
of  one  at  Eileithyias  left  unflnished  by  the  second  Eemeses.*  Of 
Paammuthis  and  Muthis,  who  reigned  each  one  year,  and  of  Nepho- 
rites  II.,  who  reigned  four  months,  little  is  known  either  from  his- 
torians, or  from  the  monuments ;  and  the  only  one  of  them  mentioned 
in  the  sculptures  is  the  first,  whose  name  Pae-^mavut  ('*  the  son  of 
Maut'*)  is  found  at  Thebes.  The  dates,  too,  at  this  time  are  veiy 
uncertain ;  and  the  accession  of  the  next,  or  30th  dynasty,  of  three 
Sebennytic  kings,  is  variously  placed  in  387  and  381  b.c. 
42.  [Thirtieth  Dynasty.] — This  dynasty  continued  38,  or  according  to 
Eusebius  20,  years,  llie  firat  king  was  Nectanebo  {Nakht-^nelhf). 
Daring  his  reign  the  Persians  sent  a  large  force  under  Phamabazus 
and  Iphicrates  to  recover  Eg3rpt;  but  owing  to  the  dissension  of 
the  two  generals,  and  the  care  taken  by  Nectanebo  to  secure  the 
defences  of  the  country,  the  Persians  were  unable  to  re-establish 
their  authority,  and  entangled  amidst  the  channels  of  the  rising 
Nile  they  were  forced  to  retreat.  Nectanebo  had,  therefore,  leisure 
to  adorn  the  temples  of  Egypt,  in  many  of  which  his  name  may  still 
be  seen ;  and  he  was  probably  the  last  of  the  Pharaohs  who  erected 
an  obelisk.  Pliny,  who  calls  him  Kectabis,  says  it  was  without 
hieroglyphics. 

After  13  years  (or  10  according  to  Eusebius)  b.g.  369,  Nectanebo 
was  succeeded  by  Teos  or  Tachos,  who,  profiting  by  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  dominions  of  Persia,  and  wishing  still  further  to  weaken 
her  power,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
determined  to  attack  her  in  Asia.  The  Lacedaemonians  having 
furnished  a  strong  force,  conmianded  by  Agesilaus  in  person,  and 
assisted  by  a  fleet  under  Chabrias  the  Athenian,  Tachos  advanced 
into  Syria,  taking  upon  himself  the  supreme  direction  of  the  expe- 
dition. But  in  the  course  ^of  the  campaign  his  nephew  Nectanefx), 
whom  he  had  detached  from  the  army  with  a  large  body  of  Egyptian 
troops,  made  a  party  against  him,  and  being  assisted  by  his  father, 
called  also  Nectanebo,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Egypt 
by  Tachoe  during  his  absence,  openly  revolted.  Agesilaus,  already 
affronted  at  the  treatment  he  had  received  from  Tachos,  gladly  sup- 
ported  the  pretender ;  and  Chabrias,  who  had  refused  to  join  him, 
having  been  recalled  by  the  Athenians,  Tachos  was  unable  to  main- 
tain his  authority,  and  having  fled  to  Sidon,  and  thence  into  Persia, 
his  nephew  Nectanebo  II.  was  declared  king  (b.o.  361^.  There 
was,  however,  a  rival  competitor  in  a  Mendesian  chief,  wno  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  people,  and  &voured  by  the  incapacity  of 
Nectanebo,  would  have  succeeded  in  wresting  the  sceptre  from  his 


*  I  formerly  sappoaed  this  temple  to  have  been  of  on  older  king  Uchoreus. 
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grasp,  had  lie  not  been  opposed  by  the  talents  of  Agesilaus,  who 
cnished  him  at  onoe,  and  secured  Neotanebo  oh  the  throne. 

Though  preparations  were  set  on  foot  by  Artaxerxes  to  recover  43. 
I^ypt,  no  expedition  was  sent  thither  by  him,  and  dying  in  363  B.O., 
he  was  succeeded  by  Oohus,  or  Artaxerxes  III.,  in  whose  reign  some 
attempts  were  made  to  reconquer  the  country,  but  without  success; 
the  consequence  of  which  failure  was  a  confederacy  between  Nee- 
tanebo  and  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  thus  encouraged  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  Persia.     To  aid*  them  in  their  revolt,  and  expel  the  Per- 
sians, Nectanebo  sent  them  4000  Greeks  under  the  orders  of  Mentor 
the  Rhodian ;  but  Ochus  having  soon  afterwards  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  formidaUe  army,  advanced  into  and  overran  all  Phoenicia ; 
and  Mentor  having  deserted  to  the  enemy,  Nectanebo  was  forced  to 
take  measures  for  the  defenoe  of  his  own  country.     Pelusium  was 
garrisoned  by  5000  Greeks,  and  his  army,  composed  of  100,000  men, 
of  whom  10,000  were  Greeks,  prepared  to  repel  the  invader.    And 
had  it  not  been  for  the  blunders  of  NectaneDo,  the  Persians  might 
have  been  again  foiled,  as  their  chief  attack  on  Pelusiam  was  re- 
pulsed ;  but  Nectanebo,  panic-struck  on  seeing  the  Persians  occupy 
an  unguarded  point,  and  fearing  lest  his  retreat  should  be  out  off, 
fled  to  Memphis.    Pelusium  then  surrendered,  and  Mentor,  who  had 
accompanied  the  Persians,  having  taken  all  the  fortified  places  of 
Lower  Egypt,  Nectanebo  retired  into  Ethiopia,  and  Egypt  onoe 
more  became  a  Persian  province. 
B.C.  343.       [Thtrty-fii-gt  Dynasty,] — The  reign  of  Ochus  is  represented  to  have  44. 
been  most  cruel  and  oppressive.    Persecuting  the  people,  and  in- 
sulting their  religion,  he  ordered  the  sacred  bull  Apis  to  be  roasted 
and  eaten,  so  that  the  Egyptians,  according  to  Plutarch, ''  repre- 
sented him  in  their  catalogue  of  kings  by  a  sword'*  (de  Is.  s.  2). 
He  had  reoovered  the  country  in  his  20th  year,  and  reigned  over  it 
two  years,  and  being  followed  by  Arses  and  Darius,  these  three 
compose  Manetho's  Slst  dynasty,  which  was  terminated  by  Alex- 
ander's conquest  of  Egypt  (b.g.  332\  and  the  rule  of  the  Macedonian 
kings.     These  constituted  the  Ptolemalo,  or  Lagide,  dynasty ;  and 
at  length  in  30  b.c.  Egypt  became  a  Roman  province. 

Though  Egypt  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  dominant  kingdom  hefbra 
the  time  pf  the  Csesars,  the  duration  of  its  power,  without  reckoning 
its  revival  as  a  state  under  the  Ptolemies,  was  far  greater  than 
generally  fell  to  the  lot  of  other  nations ;  and  when  we  compare 
with  it  the  brief  glory  of  the  Persian  empire  to  the  conquest  by 
Alexander,  or  that  of  Babylon,  or  even  the  whole  period  of  Assyrian 
greatness,  we  find  that  Egypt  continued  to  be  a  conquering  state, 
and  extended  its  arms  beyond  its  own  frontier  for  a  &r  longer  period 
than  any  of  those  countries ;  and  calculating  only  its  most  gloriona 
days,  from  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.  to  that  of  Neco,  when  it  lost 
its  possessions  in  As.ia,  it  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  as  a  powerful 
kingdom  upwards  of  800  years.  [For  the  various  monuments  erected 
by  different  Egyptian  kings,  see  the  Historical  Chapter  in  my 
*  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Antient  Egyptians,'  and  my  '  Topo- 
graphy of  Thebes,'  and  *  Modem  Egyptians.']— (G.  W.) 
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1.  Th£  aboTe-mentioned  Amasis  was  the  !E%yptiaii  king  against 
whom  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  made  his  expedition ;  and  with 
him  went  an  army  composed  of  the  many  nations  under  his  ruley 
among  them  being  included  both  Ionic  and  .^k>lic  Greeks.  The 
reason  of  the  invasion  was  the  following.^  Cambyses^  by  the 
advice  of  a  certain  Egyptian,  who  was  angry  with  Amasis  for 
having  torn  him  from  his  wife  and  children,  and  given  him  over 
to  the  Persians,  had  sent  a  herald  to  Amasis  to  ask  his  daughter 
in  marriage.  His  adviser  was  a  physician,  whom  Amasis,  when 
Cyrus  had  requested  that  he  would  send  him  the  most  skilful  of 
all  the  Egyptian  eye-doctors,^  singled  out  as  the  best  from  the 
whole  number.  Therefore  the  Egyptian  bore  Amasis  a  grudge, 
and  his  reason  for  urging  Cambyses  to  ask  the  hand  of  the  king's 
daughter  was,  that  if  he  complied,  it  might  cause  him  annoy- 


1  DaUmaim  htm  weU  x«narked,.iliat  oalarlj  obnoziouft.    But  "the  spirit  of 

the  alluuice  of  Egypt  with  Lydia  (vide  the    time "   (bb    Dahlmann  obeervea), 

rapn,  L  77)  yna  quite  sufficient  ground  **  framing  its  policy  upon  the  influence' 

of  quarrel^  without  further  personal  of  persons  rather  than  things,  required 

motives.    And  Herodotus  had  already  a  more  individual  motive."     (life  of 

told  us  that  the  subjugation  of  Egypt  Herod,  ch.  vii  §  3.) 
vsi  among  the  designs  ^  Cyrus  (i.  153).        'Vide  supra,  ii.  84.    The  Persiatis 

Indeed,  two  motives  of  a  public  cha-  have  always  di«trusted  their  own  skill 

ncter,  each  by  itself  enough  to  account  in  medicine,  and  depended  on  foreign 

for  the  attack,  urged  the  Persian  arms  aid.      I^gyptians  first,  and  afterwards 

in  this  direction;  via.,  revenge,  and  the  Qreeks,  were  the  court  physicians  of 

lust  of  conquest.    Mr.  Qrote  has  noticed  the  Achsemenidie.    (Vide  imVa,  iii.  129, 

the  "impulse  of  aggrandisement,'*  which  and  note  the  cases  of  Democedes,  Ap- 

formed  the  predominant  characteristic  poUonides  of  Cos,  Polycritus  of  Mende, 

of  the  Peruan  nation  at  this  period  (vol.  snd  Cteeias.)    Frank  physicians  are  in 

iy.  p.  292).    And  the  fact  thif^  the  Sgyp-  similar  favour  at  the  present  day.    On 

tians  had  dared  to  join  in  the  great  the  subject  of  the  subdivisions  of  the 

•Uianoe  against  the   growing    Perstan  medical  profession  in  Egvpt,  see  Sir  Q. 

power,  would  render  wem  more  parti-  Wilkinson's  note  ^  to  Book  ii.  oh.  84. 
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ance ;  if  he  refused,  it  might  make  Cambyses  his  enemy.  When 
the  message  came,  Amasis,  who  much  dreaded  the  power  of  the 
Persians,  was  greatly  perplexed  whether  to  give  his  daughter  or 
no ;  for  that  Cambyses  did  not  intend  to  make  her  his  wife,  but 
would  only  receive  her  as  his  concubine,  he  knew  for  certain. 
He  therefore  cast  the  matter  in  his  mind,  and  finally  resolyed 
what  he  would  do.  There  was  a  daughter  of  the  late  king 
Apries,  named  Nitetis,^  a  tall  and  beautiful  woman,  the  last 
survivor  of  that  royal  house.  Amasis  took  this  woman,  and, 
decking  her  out  with  gold  and  costly  garments,  sent  her  to 
Persia  as  if  she  had  been  his  own  child.  Some  time  afterwards, 
Cambyses,  as  he  gave  her  an  embrace,  happened  to  call  her  by 
her  father's  name,  whereupon  she  said  to  him,  ^^  I  see,  0  king, 
thou  knowest  not  how  thou  hast  been  cheated  by  Amasis ;  who 
took  me,  and,  tricking  me  out  with  gauds,  sent  me  to  thee  as  his 
own  daughter.  But  I  am  in  truth  the  child  of  Apries,  who  was 
his  lord  and  master,  until  he  rebelled  against  him,  together  with 
the  rest  of  the  Egyptians,  and  put  him  to  death."  It  was  this 
speech,  and  the  cause  of  quarrel  it  disclosed,  which  roused  the 
anger  of  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  and  brought  his  arms  upon 
Egypt     Such  is  the  Persian  story. 

2.  The  Egyptians,  however,  claim  Cambyses  as  belonging  to 
them,  declaring  that  he  was  the  son  of  this  Nitetis.  It  was 
Cyrus,  they  say,  and  not  Cambyses,  who  sent  to  Amasis  for  his 
daughter.  But  here  they  mis-state  the  truth.  Acquainted  as 
they  are  beyond  all  other  men  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
Persians,  they  cannot  but  be  well  aware,  first,  that  it  is  not  the 
Persian  wont  to  allow  a  bastard  to  reign  when  there  is  a  legiti- 
mate heir ;  and  next,  that  Cambyses  was  the  son  of  Cassandane,* 
the  daughter  of  Phamaspes,  an  AchsBmenian,  and  not  of  this 

'  This  aocouui,  which  Herodotus  says  not  probable.    AthoDAUB  (Deipn.  ziii. 

was  that  of  the  Persians,  is  utterly  in-  p.  360)  makes  the  demand  come  from 

admissible,  as  Nitdtis  would  have  been  Cambyses,  and  places  this  war  among 

more  than  forty  years    of  age  when  those  caused  by  women.    May  the  story 

Cambyses  came  to  the  throne.    That  of  have  originated  in  a  Nitocris  having 

the    Egyptians,    who    pretended    that  been  married    to    Nebuchadneznr  f— 

Cambyses  was  the  son  of  a  daughter  of  [G.  W.] 

Apries,  is  quite  eastern,  and  resembles        *  Ctesias  made  Cambyses  the  son  oft 

the   Persian    story  of  Alexander   the  certain  Amytis  (Persic.  Excerpt.  §  10), 

Great  having  been  bom  of  a  Persian  according  to  him  the  daughter  of  Ab- 

princes.     (See  Malcolm's  Persia,  vol.  i.  tyages — a  person  not  otherwise  known, 

4,  p.  70,  and  At.  Eg.  vol.  i.  p.  194.^  but  whose  name  recalls  that  of  the 

The  name    Nitdtis    is    Egyptian,   and  Median  wife  of  Nebuchadnezsar  (see  the 

answers  to  Athenodora,  or  Athenodota  Essays  appended  to  Book  i..  Essay  iii* 

m  Greek.    The  Egyptian  statement  that  §  9,  p.  334).    Dino  (Fr.  11)  and  Lynoetf 

Nitdtis  was  sent  to  Cyrus,  is  more  plan-  of  Naucratis  (Fr.  2)  made  him  the  eon 

«ble  on  the  score  or  her  age ;  but  it  ia  of  Nitdtis,  adopting  the  Egyptian  atoiy. 
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Egyptian.  But  the  feet  is.  that  they  pervert  history,  in  order 
to  claim  relationship  with  the  house  of  Gyrus.  Such  is  the  truth 
of  this  matter. 

3.  I  have  also  heard  another  account^  which  I  do  not  at  all 
believe, — ^that  a  Persian  lady  came  to  visit  the  wives  of  Cyrus, 
and  seeing  how  tall  and  beautiful  were  the  children  of  Cassan- 
dan^  then  standing  by,  broke  out  into  loud  praise  of  them,  and 
admired  them  exceedingly.  But  Gassandane,  wife  of  Gyrus, 
answered,  ^'Though  such  the  children  I  have  borne  him,  yet 
Cyras  slights  me  and  gives  all  his  regard  to  the  new-comer  from 
Egypt"  Thus  did  she  express  her  vexation  on  account  of 
Nitetis :  whereupon  Gambyses,  the  eldest  of  her  boys,  exclaimed, 
"Mother,  when  I  am  a  man,  I  wiU  turn  Egypt  upside  down  for 
tovl"  He  was  but  ten  years  old,  as  the  tale  runs,  when  he  said 
this,  and  astonished  all  the  women,  yet  he  never  forgot  it  after- 
wards ;  and  on  this  account,  they  say,  when  he  came  to  be  a 
man,  and  mounted  the  throne,  he  made  his  expedition  agaijost 
Egypt 

4.  There  was  another  matter,  quite  distinct,  which  helped  to 
bring  about  the  expedition.  One  of  the  mercenaries  of  Amasis,^ 
a  Halicamassian,  Phanes  by  name,  a  man  of  good  judgment,  and 
a  brave  warrior,  dissatisfied  for  some  reason  or  other  with  his 
master,  deserted  the  service,  and,  taking  ship,  fled  to  Gambyses, 
wishing  to  get  speech  with  him.  As  he  was  a  person  of  no  small 
account  among  the  mercenaries,  and  one  who  could  give  very 
exact  intelligence  about  Egypt,  Amasis,  anxious  to  recover  him, 
ordered  that  he  should  be  pursued.  He  gave  the  matter  in 
charge  to  one  of  the  most  trusty  of  the  eunuchs,  who  went  in 
quest  of  the  Halicamassian  in  a  vessel  of  war.  The  eunuch 
caught  him  in  Lycia,  but  did  not  contrive  to  bring  him  back  to 
Egypt,  for  Phanes  outwitted  him  by  making  his  guards  drunk, 
and  then  escaping  into  Persia.  Now  it  happened  that  Gambyses 
was  meditating  his  attack  on  Egypt,  and  doubting  how  he  might 
best  pass  the  desert,  when  Phanes  arrived,  and  not  only  told 
him  all  the  secrets  of  Amasis,  but  advised  him  also  how  the 
desert  might  be  crossed.  He  counselled  him  to  send  an  ambas- 
sador to  the  king  of  the  Arabs,^  and  ask  him  for  safe-conduct 
through  the  region. 

*  The  Carian  and  Ionian  mercenaries  '  Herodotus  appears  to  have  thought 

mentioned   repeatedly  in   the    second  that  the  Arabs  were  united  under  the 

Book  (chs.  152, 154, 163,  &c.)-    Phanes,  goyemment  of  a  single  king.     Senna- 

the  Halicamassian,   might  have   been  cherib  (ii.  141)  is  "  king  of  the  Arabians 

known  to  the  father  of  Herodotus.  and  Assyrians ;"  and  Eere  the  ally  of 
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5.  Now  the  only  entrance  into  Egypt  is  by  this  desert :  the 
country  from  Phoenicia  to  the  borders  of  the  city  Cadytis' 
belongs  to  the  people  called  the  Palsestine  Syrians  f  from  C^dj- 
tiB,  which  it  appears  to  me  is  a  city  almost  as  large  as  Sardis, 
the  marts  npon  the  coast  till  you  reach  Jenysns^  are  the 
Arabian  king's  ;^°  after  Jenysus  the  Syrians  again  come  in,  and 
extend  to  Lake  Serbdnis,  near  the  place  where  Mount  Casins 
juts  out  into  the  sea.    At  Lake  Setb6nis,  where  the  tale  goes 


Cambysee  is  spoken  of  throughout  bs  sion,  which  is  thought  to  havo  been  an 

"  the  king  of  the  Arabians  "  (6  fituriktbT  ezolusiTelv  Jewish  rite.    But  it  may  be 

r&y*Aoa$iwir),    This  cannot  really  have  questionea    whether   the    sanxmnding 

been  tne  case ;  and  the  prince  in  ques-  nations  had  not  by  the  time  of  Hero- 

tion  oan  have  been  no  more  than  the  doius  adopted  to  some  extent  the  pnc- 

most  powerful  sheikh  in  those   parts,  tioe  from  tne  Jews.    Or  Herodotus,  who. 

whose  safe-oonduot  was  respected  by  all  knew  but  little  of  Syria,  msT  have  n»- 

the  tribes.  garded  as  a  general  custom  what  he  had 

^  That  is,  Gan  (vide  supra,  Book  iL*  known  prac^sed  by  some  Syrians,  who 

ch.  159,  note*).  were  really  Jews. 

*  By  the  *'  Palfcstine  Syrians,**  or  *  Jenysus  has  been  generally  identi- 
'*  Syrians  of  PalaoBtine"  (ii.  104^  vii.  89),  fied  with  the  modem  Khan  Fothiio,  about 
Herodotus  has  been  generally  supposed  15  miles  S.  W.  of  Qasa  {Ohuzzeh\  about 
to  mean  exclusively  the  Jews :  but  55  eastward  of  the  Lake  Serbonis  {Swlm^ 
there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  khet  Burdwdl,  "  the  salt-manh  of  Bald- 
limiting  the  term  to  them.  The  Jews  win"),  and  88  from  Mount  Casius.  Bat 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus  must  have  this  is  to  build  on  a  mere  accidental 
been  a  very  insignificant  element  in  the  resemblance  of  name.  Khan  YciiteSt 
population  of  the  countiy  known  to  him  "  the  resting  place  of  Jonas/*  derives 
as  Palestine  Syria  (iii.  91),  which  seems  its  appellation  from  the  Islamitic  ttadi- 
to  extend  from  Cilicis  on  the  north  to  tion  that  this  was  the  place  where  Jonah 
Egypt  on  the  south,  and  thus  to  include  was  thrown  up  by  the  whale.  The  name 
the  entire  "Syria"  of  Scripture  and  of  is  therefore  not  older  in  the  country 
the  geographers  (Scylax.  Peripl.  pp.  than  the  7th  century  of  our  era. 
^8-102 ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1068  et  seq.  ;  It  may  further  be  remarked  that  ai 
Ptol.  V.  15|  &c.).  Palestine  Syria  means  Jenysus  was  only  three  days'  jooraey 
properly  '*  the  Syria  of  the  Philistines,*'  from  Mount  Casius,  its  site  is  to  be 
who  were  in  ancient  times  by  far  the  sought  very  much  nearer  to  Egypt  than 
most  powerful  race  of  southern  Syria  Khan  Tonnes.  This  removes  some  of 
(cf.  Oen.  xxi.  32-4,  xxvi.  14-8;  Ex.  xiii.  Mr.  Blakesley's  objections  (Exeunus  on 
17,  &c.),  and  who  are  thought  by  some  Book  iii.  ch.  5)  to  the  identification  of 
to  have  been  the  Hyksos  or  Shepherd-  Qaza  with  Cadytis. 
invaders  of  Egypt  (Lepsius,  Chron.  der  ^®  The  ancient  geogra{^ers  did  not 
Egypter,  p.  Ml),  To  southern  Syria  usually  extend  Arabia  to  the  coast  of 
the  name  has  always  attached  in  a  pecu-  the  Mediterranean.  The  PeripluB  of 
liar  way  ^Polemo.  Fr.  13;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  Scylax  is  imperfect  at  this  put,  but 
1103;  Plm.  H.  N.  v.  12;  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  apparently  there  was  no  mention  of 
11;  Ptol.  1.  s.  c),  but  Herodotus  seems  Arabia.  Strabo  expressly  says  that  the 
to  extend  the  term  to  the  entire  country  Syrians  and  Jews  fill  up  the  ooa8t-lin^ 
as  far  as  the  range  of  Amanus.  (See  and  that  Arabia  lies  behw  these  nations, 
especially  iii.  91.)  Even  m  southern  (Book  xvi.  pp.  1088-1091.)  Niebuhr 
Syria  the  Jews  were  but  one  out  of  remarks  (Y ortrage  iiber  alte  Qesehichte, 
many  tribes,  and  the  Philistines  con-  vol.  i.  p.  149),  that  the  Arabians  here 
tinned  powerful  down  to  the  time  at  spoken  of  must  have  been  the  IdunueaoB 
which  Herodotus  wrote  (Zech.  ix.  5-6).  or  Edomites,  who  spoke  the  Arabic, 
The  common  notion  that  Herodotus  by  not  the  Canaanltish  language.  Str&bo, 
his  **  Syrians  of  Palestine  *'  means  the  however,  seems  to  place  the  Idumaeanf 
Jews,  rests  chiefly  upon  the  statement  further  to  the  west,  in  the  vicinity  of 
(ii.  104)  that  they  practised  droumoi-  Moimt  Osmus  (xvL  p.  1081). 
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that  Typhon  hid  himself^  Sgypt  begins.  Now  the  whole  tract 
between  Jenysus  on  the  one  aide,  and  Lake  Serbdnis  and  Mount 
GasiiiB  on  the  other,  and  this  is  no  small  space,  being  as  much 
as  three  days'  journey,  is  a  dry  desert  without  a  drop  of  water. 

6.  I  shall  now  mention  a  thing  of  which  few  of  those  who  sail 
to  Egypt  are  aware.  Twice  a  year  wine  is  brought  into  Egypt 
imm  every  part  of  Greece,  as  weU  as  from  Phoenicia,  in  earthen 
jan;^  and  yet  in  the  whole  country  you  will  nowhere  see,  as  I 
may  say,  a  single  jar.  What  then,  every  one  will  ask,  becomes 
(tf  the  jars  ?  This,  too,  I  will  clear  up.  The  burgomaster  ^  of 
each  town  has  to  collect  the  wine-jars  within  his  district^  and  to 
cany  them  to  Memphis,  where  they  are  all  filled  with  water  by 
the  Memphians,  who  then  convey  them  to  this  desert  tract  of 
Syria.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  all  the  jars  which  enter 
Egypt  year  by  year,  and  are  there  put  up  to  sale,  find  their  way 
into  Syria,  whitiier  all  the  old  jars  have  gone  before  them. 

7.  This  way  of  keeping  the  passage  into  Egypt  fit  for  use  by 
Etonng  water  there,  was  begun  by  the  Persians  so  soon  as  they 
became  masters  of  that  country.  As,  however,  at  the  time  of 
which  we  speak  the  tract  had  not  yet  been  so  supplied,  Cam- 
byses  took  the  advice  of  his  Halicamassian  guest,  and  sent 
messengers  to  the  Arabian  to  beg  a  safe-conduct  through  the 
region.  The  Arabian  granted  his  prayer,  and  each  pledged 
faith  to  the  other. 

8.  The  Arabs  keep  such  pledges  more  religiously  than  almost 
any  other  people.'  They  plight  faith  with  the  forms  following, 
^lien  two  men  would  swear  a  friendship,  they  stand  on  each 
side  of  a  third :^  he  with  a  sharp  stone  makes  a  cut  on  the 

*  Besides  the  quantity  of  wine  made  The  demarchs  appear  to  have  been  the 

in  Egypt,  a  great  supply  was  annually  governors  of  towns,  the  nomarchs  (iL 

imported  from  Greece,  after  the  trade  177)  of  cantons.    The  latter  continued 

vu  opened  with  that  country.    Frag-  even  under  the  Romans.    (Strsb.  xvH 

ments  of  wine  jars  are  very  commonly  p.  1132.) 

foond  in  Egypt,  and  at  the  bottom  of  '  The  fidelity  of  the  Arabs  to  their 

th«m  is  a  pitchy  or  resinous  sediment,  engagements  is  noticed  by  all  travellers. 

This  was  either  put  in  to  preserve  the  Denham  says,  "  The  Arabs  have  been 

^iae,  or    was  in  consequence    of   its  conmiended  by  the    ancients  for  the 

having  been  used  in  old  times  to  pre-  fidelity  of  their  attachments,  and  they 

)ve  the  inside  of  the  skins,  after  they  are  stiU  scrupulously  exact  to    their 

were  cured  (as  is  still  done  in  water-  words."    (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  69.)    Mr. 

fkiiU; ;  and  afterwards continuecf. in  the  Kinglake  remarks,   "It  is  not  of  the 

i^  finom  early  habit.      If  they  had  Bedouins  that  travellers  are  afraid,  for 

^iahed  to  coat  the  inside  of  the  porous  the  safe-conduct  granted  by  the  Chief 

jv,  they  would  rather  have  used  taste-  of  the  ruling  tribe  is  never,  I  believe, 

leM  wax.    See  At.  Eg.  vol.  ii.  p.  158  to  violated."    (Eothen,  p.  191.)    The  latter 

1'^)  and  compare  note' on  Book  ii.  ch.  writer  is  speaking  of  the  Arabs  who 

^^.-J[Q.  W.l  occupy  the  desert  crossed  by  Gambyses. 

'  Tlie    "  dmnarch "  in  the    original.  *  The  Arabs    have   stiU   the    same 
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inside  of  the  hand  of  each  near  the  middle  finger,  and,  taking  a 
piece  from  their  dress,  dips  it  in  the  blood  of  each,  and  moistens 
therewith  seven  stones  ^  lying  in  the  midst»  calling  the  while  on 
Bacchus  and  Urania.  After  this,  the  man  who  makes  the 
pledge  commends  the  stranger  (or  the  citizen,  if  citizen  he  be) 
to  all  his  friends,  and  they  deem  themselyes  bound  to  stand 
to  the  engagement.  They  have  but  these  two  gods,  to  wit, 
Bacchus  and  Urania ;  *  and  they  say  that  in  their  mode  of  cat- 
ting the  hair,  they  follow  Bacchus.  Now  their  practice  is  to  cut 
it  in  a  ring,  away  from  the  temples.  Bacchus  they  call  in  their 
langUa^  Orotal,  and  Urania,  AUlat.^ 

custom  of  making  a  tlurd  party  witness  of  30  days ;  and  from  their  division  by 

to»   and   responsible    for,    their   oath.  3  (3x10  =  30)  came  the   idea    of  tho 

When   any  one    commits    an    offence  three  seasons    of  the  year,  3x4^12 

against  another  individual,  he  also  en-  months.    Man  may  have  begun  count- 

deavoursto  find  a  mediator  to  intercede  ing  by  10,  from  the  fingers  of  the  two 

in  his    behalf,   and  the  tent  of  that  himds  Ccomp.  T€fard{wffiku,  Pint,  de  Is.  b. 

person  becomes    an  asylum  (like  the  56),  but  duodecimal  seems  to  have  pre- 

refuge  dty  of  the  Jews,  Numb.  xxxv.  ceded  decimal  division  of 'time,  which 

11),  until  the  compact  has  been  settled,  alone  was  capable  of  giving  such  im- 

This  vros  also  a  Qreek  custom  (supra,  i.  portant  meanings  to  numbers.  The  Jewa 

35),  as  in  the  case  of  accidental  nomi-  made  the  number    10    an   important 

dde. — [G.  W.]  division  at  a  very  early  time,  as  the  ten 

*  Events  were  often  recorded  in  the  commandments;  the  tenth  or  tithe  wu 

East  by  stones.     (Oomp.  the  12  stones  given  by  Jacob,  Qon.  xxviii.  22 ;  comp. 

placed  in  the  bed  of  the  Jordan.)    The  Ezod.  zviii.  21 ;  and  twelve  also,  as  the 

niunber  7   had  an  important  meaning  12  tribes,  &c.    See  CR.  vii.  App.  of  Bk. 

(as  in  the  Bible  frequently),  as  well  as  ii. — [G.  W.] 

4.     The    former   was    the    fortunate        *  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 

number.     (Of  the  week  of  7  days,  see  religion  of  the  Arabians  in  the  time  of 

note  1  on  Bk.  ii.  ch.  82.)    It  was  idso  a  Herodotus  was  astral—  **  the  worship  of 

sacred  number  with  the  Persians.    Four  the  host  of  heaven."    It  may  periiapi 

implied  "completion,"  or ''perfection'*  be  questioned  whether  this   form  of 

(like  the  double   12,  or  24,  with  the  worship  is  so  peculiarly  Arabian  as  to 

modem  Arabs).    The  square,  or  four^  entitle    it    to    the    distinctive   name, 

sided  figure  had  the  same  signification ;  which   it   usually    bears,    of  Sehmsm,. 

whence  Simonides  calls  a  man  **  square  But  the  astral  character   of  the  old 

as  to  his  feet,  his  hands,  and  his  mind  ;"  Arabian  idolatry  is  indubitable.     The 

and    the    "  Tvr^ywvw"    of   Aristotle  Bacchus  and  Urania  of  Herodotus  ue 

(Rhet.  III.  xi.  2,  "  ^Hw  rh¥  iya0hp  Mpa  therefore  with  r^on  taken  to  repre- 

^vai  cTrai  rfrpdywpov  fitra/popd  '*)  is  re-  sent  the  Sun  and  the  Moon.    (Wease- 

vived  in  a  modem   metaphor.      (See  ling  ad  loc.)     The  derivation  of  the 

Clemens  Strom,  v.  p.  562  ;  of  the  Pytha-  word  Orotal  is  very  doubtful.    Possibly 

gorean  notions,   Plut.   de  Isid.  s.  30 ;  it   may  be    connected,    as,  Wesseling 

and  of  various    meanings  attached  to  thought,  with  the  Hebrew  "Am,  **  light." 

numbers,  At.  Eg.  vol.  iv.  p.  190  to  199.)  Alilat  seems  to  be  only  a  variant  of 

Seven  may  have  derived  its  import-  Alitta  (1.  131),  which  has  been  already 

ance  from  being  the  natural  division  of  explained  (note  ad  loc.). 
the  old  lunar  month  into  weeks  of  7        '  Urotal  has  been  supposed  to  be 

days,  or  4  quarters  of  7  days  each ;  and  "  Allah-taal,"  the  same  name  as  now 


pletion."     The  12  months  led  to  the  may  be  merely 

very  conventional  duodecimal  division ;  beginning  of  the  speech  of  Hanno,  in 

the  division  by  10  being  of  later  time,  the  Pcenulus  of  Plautus,  alonim  v'alo- 

when  the  months  were  made  to  consist  nuth,  "gods  and  goddenes,"  or  it  may 
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9.  When,  therefore,  the  Arabian  had  pledged  his  faith  to  the 
messengers  of  Cambyses,  he  straightway  contrived  as  follows : — 
he  filled  a  number  of  camels*  skins  with  water,  and  loading 
therewith  all  the  live  camels  that  he  possessed,  drove  them  into 
the  desert,  and  awaited  the  coming  of  the  army.  This  is  the 
more  likely  of  the  two  tales  that  are  told.  The  other  is  an 
improbable  story,  but,  as  it  is  related,  I  think  that  I  ought  not 
to  pass  it  by.  There  is  a  great  river  in  Arabia,  called  the 
Corys,^  which  empties  itself  into  the  Erythraean  sea.  .  The 
Arabian  king,  they  say,  made  a  pipe  of  the  skins  of  oxen  and 
other  beasts,  reaching  from  this  river  all  the  way  to  the  deserts 
and  so  brought  the  water  to  certain  cisterns  which  he  had  had 
dug  in  the  desert  to  receive  it.  It  is  a  twelve  days'  journey 
from  the  river  to  this  desert  tract  And  the  water,  they  say, 
was  brought  through  three  different  pipes  to  three  separate 
places.* 

10.  Psammenitus,^  son  of  Amasis,  lay  encamped  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  called  the  Pelusiac,  awaiting  Cambyses.  For  Cam- 
byses,  when  he  went  up  against  Egypt,  found  Amasis  no  longer 
in  life :  he  had  died  after  ruling  Egypt  forty  and  four  years,^ 
during  all  which  time  no  great  misfortune  had  befallen  him. 

be  the  Mune  as  Alitta,  the  goddess  of  '  It  would  perhaps  be  wrong  to  reject 

childbirth.     (See  Essay  i.  in  the  Ap-  this    narrative    altogether.      Subterra- 

pendix  to  this  Book.)      "The  idols"  neousaqueducts  or  water-courses,  known 

of  Egypt,  in  Isaiah  ziz.  3,  are  called  by  the  name  of  kandt  or  kahreez^  have 

ATilim,  D*WK  "gods/'in  GenesiB  iii.  ^«en    m    use    firom    a  high  antiquity 

5,  Alehim  (Elohim,  or  Alhim)   D^nSN.  ^'oughout  the  East  and  often  convey 

V  1.  .   xt                        1.  J  X    *rn  /»»  tbe  water  of  springs  to  a  vast  distance, 

whidi IS  the  same  as  applied  to     God '  (g^  p^iyb.  x.  x£viii.  §  2  ;  Malcolms 

m  the  same  verse  and  elsewhere.    Al  ^^^    ^f'  ^^^^   ^ol.  i,  p.   14  .    Col. 

PK)   is  "  God,"  or  the  "  mighty."    In  Cheeney's  Euphnttes  Expedition,  vol.  u. 

Arabic,   Allah  is    "God,"    and    111^,  p.  657.)  Cambyses  may  have  taken  the 

**  deity,"  as  la  illah  il'  allah,  **  there  is  precaution  of  supplying  his  army  in  two 

no  deity  but  (Jod."    Alehf  or  Alhi,  is  a  ways. 

"God,"  as  Alhi  EkrOn,  *'  the  God  of  1  The  name  of  this  king' has  not  been 

Ekron"  (2  Kings  1.  2);  Awel,  ''  first,"  found.     Like  his  father^s,  it  contains 

is  also  related  to  it.   Scaliger  and  Selden  the  name  of  Neith,  the  goddess  Minerva 

rappoee  Alilat  to  be  the  same  as  the  of  Sais,  the  royal  residence  of  the  26th 

moon,  or  night,  the  l^eh  (layleh)  of  Salte  dynasty.— [G.  W.] 

Hebrew  and  Arabic.      If  so,    Urotal  ^  Manetho,  according   to  Airicanus, 

should  be  referred  to  the  day,  or  the  assigned  to  Amnjia  44  years  (according 

sun,  the  Aor   "  light "  of  Hebrew.—  to  Eusebius  42^ ;  and  the  dato  of  the 

[G.  W.]  44th  year  of  Aanmes,  Ames,  or  Amasis, 

*  The  Corys  is  supposed  to  be  the  has  been  found    on  the   monuments, 

small  torrent  of  Cor^,  mentioned  by  Other  persons  were  called  Amasis ;  and 

Abulfeda.    Its  supplying  the  army  of  one  has  recorded  his  name  in  the  inscrip- 

Cambyses,  and  the  channel  of  skins  for  tion  at  Aboosimbel.    (See  note  on  Book 

conveying  the  water  are  a  fable.    A  ii.  oh.  30.)    The  first  king  of  the  18th 

supply  of  wator  in  skins    carried  by  dynasty  had  the  same  name,  though 

camels  might  be  the  origin  of  the  story.  generaUy  written  Amosis. — [G.  W.] 

VOL.  IL  Z 
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When  he  died,  his  body  was  embahned,  and  buried  in  the  tomb 
which  he  had  himself  caused  to  be  made  in  the  temple.^  After 
his  son  Psammenitus  had  mounted  the  throne,  a  strange  prodigy 
occurred  in  Egypt: — Rain  fell  at  Egyptian  Thebes,  a  thing 
which  never  happened  before,^  and  which,  to  the  present  time, 
has  never  happened  again,  as  the  Thebans  themselves  testify. 
In  Upper  E^rpt  it  does  not  usually  rain  at  all ;  but  on  this 
occasion,  rain  fell  at  Thebes  in  small  dJx)ps. 

lit  The  Persians  crossed  the  desert,  and,  pitching  their  camp 
dose  to  the  Egyptians,  made  ready  for  battle.  Hereupon  the 
mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  Psammenitus,  who  were  Greeks  and 
CSarians,  full  of  anger  against  Phanes  for  having  brought  a  foreign 
army  upcm  Egypt,  bethought  themselves  of  a  mode  whereby 
they  might  be  revenged  on  him.  Phanes  had  left  sons  in  Egypt. 
The  mercenaries  took  these,  and  leading  them  to  the. camp, 
displayed  them  before  the  eyes  of  their  father ;  after  which  they 
brought  out  a  bowl,  and,  placing  it  in  the  space  between  the 
two  hosts,  they  led  the  sons  of  Phanes,  one  by  one,  to  the  vesseL 
and  slew  them  over  it^  When  the  last  was  dead,  water  and 
wine  were  poured  into  the  bowl,  and  all  the  soldiers  tasted  of 
the  blood,  and  so  they  went  to  the  battle.  Stubborn  was  the 
fight  which  followed,  and  it  was  not  till  vast  numbers  had  been 
slain  upon  both  sides,  that  the  Egyptians  turned  and  fled. 

12.  On  the  field  where  this  battle  was  fought  I  saw  a  very 
wonderful  thing  which  the  natives  pointed  out  to  me.  Tlie  bones 
of  the  slain  lie  scattered  upon  the  field  in  two  lots,  those  of  the 
Persians  in  one  place  by  themselves,  as  the  bodies  lay  at  the 
first — those  of  the  Egyptians  in  another  place  apart  from  them: 
If,  then,  you  strike  the  Persian  skulls,  even  with  a  pebble,  they 
are  so  weak,  that  you  break  a  hole  in  them ;  but  the  Egyptian 
skulls  ^  are  so  strong,  that  you  may  smite  them  with  a  stone  and 


'  The  temple    of  Hinerya  at  Saia*  same  is  also  shown  by  the  precautioDB 

(Vide  Bupra,  ii.  169.)  taken  in  the  oldest  temples  at  Tbebcs 

*  Very  heavy  rain  at  Thebes  is  un-  to  guard  the  roofs  against  rain,  and  hf 

usual,  and  happens  only  about  once  in  the  lions*  mouths,  or  gutters,  for  letting 

ten  years,  when  the  valleys  run  with  ofif  the  water  from  them.     Herodotus 

water  to  the  Nile.   Four  or  five  showers  was  misinformed  respecting  its  "  nerer 

fall  there  everv  year,   after    long  in-  having  rained  before  in  Upper  ^ypt" 

tervals.    And  tnat  heavy  rain  occasion-  — [G.  W.] 

ally  fell  in  ancient  times  is  proved  by  *  This  was  a  mode  of  inA.lring  sn  oatli 

the  depth  of  the  ravines  in  the  Valley  binding.    See  note  on  Book  ii.  eh.  119. 

of  the  Kings*  tombs,  which  were  deeply  ^[Q,  W.] 

furrowed  into  the  etuiih  long  before  the  ^  The  thickness  of  the  Egyptian  skull 

tombs  were  made,   and    consequently  is  observable  in  the   mummies;  tod 

long  before  the  reign  of  Amasis.    The  those  of  the  modem  Egyptians  forta- 


\ 
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yon  will  scarcely  break  them  in.  They  gave  me  the  following 
i  reason  for  this  difference,  which  seemed  to  me  likely  enough : — 
The  Egyptians  (they  said)  from  early  childhood  have  the  head 
ahayedy  and  so  by  the  action  of  the  sun  the  skull  becomes  thick 
and  hard.  The  same  cause  prevents  baldness  in  Egypt,  where 
Toa  see  fewer  bald  men  than  in  any  other  land.  Such,  then,  is 
the  reason  why  the  skulls  of  the  Egyptians  are  so  strong.  The 
Persians,  on  liie  other  hand,  have  feeble  skulls,  because  they 
keep  themselves  shaded  from  the  first,*  wearing  turbans  upon 
their  heads.  What  I  have  here  mentioned  I  saw  with  my  own 
eyes,  and  I  observed  also  the  like  at  Paprenus,^  in  the  case  of 
the  Persians  who  were  killed  with  Achemenes,  the  son  of 
Darius,  by  Inarus  the  Libyan.* 

13.  The  Egyptians  who  fought  in  the  battle,  no  sooner  turned 
their  backs  upon  the  enemy,  than  they  fled  away  in  complete 
disorder  to  Memphis,  where  they  shut  tjhemselves  up  within  the 
walls.  Hereupon  Cambyses  sent  a  MytilensBan  vessel,  with  a 
Persian  herald  on  board,  who  was  to  sedl  up  the  Nile  to  Mem- 
phis, and  invite  the  Egyptians  to  a  surrender.  They,  however, 
when  they  saw  the  vessel  entering  the  town,  poured  forth  in 
crowds  from  the  castle,^  destroyed  the  ship,  and,  tearing  the 
crew  limb  from  Hmb,  so  bore  them  into  the  fortress.  After  this 
Memphis  was  besieged,  and  in  due  time  surrendered.  Hereon 
the  Libyans  who  bordered  upon  Egypt,  fearing  the  fate  of  that 
country,  gave  themselves  up  to  Cambyses  without  a  battle,  made 
an  agreement  to  pay  tribute  to  him,  and  forthwith  sent  him 
gift&'    The  Cyrenseans  too,  and  the  Barcaeans,  having  the  same 

nately  poBBOSS  the   same  property  of  Compare  also  infra,  ch.  15. 

hardoess,  to  judge  from  the  blows  they  ^  The  citadel  of  Memphis  is  called  by 

bear  from  the   Turks,   and    in    their  Herodotus  '*  the  white  wall"  (infra,  ch. 

combats  amons  themselves. — [6.  W.]  91).      Memphis,  according  to  Thucy- 

^  Bahr  (ad  Toe.)   understands  Hero-  dides  (i.  104),  consisted  of  three  ports, 

dotui  to  allude  to  the  seclusion  of  the  the  innermost  of  which  was  strongly 

children  within  the  harem  till  the  age  fortified,  and  was  called   "  the  white 

of  fi?e  years  (vide  supra,  i.  142).    But  wall."      It  Vi   remarkable  that  Mem- 

pobably  the  shading  by  the  turban  phis  is  called  in  hieroglyphics 

IS  alone    meant.      The  clause,  irlxovs  the  '*  white  building."    There 

ri^[par  ^op4orr9s,  is  exegetical  of  oricn}-  is  every  reason  to  believe  that, 

Tpct^imwL,  like  Thebes,  the  city  itself  was 

'  Supra,  Book  ii.  ch.  63,  note  1  not  surrounded  by  a  wall.'    Memphis 

•  Vide  infra,  vii.  7.     The  revolt  of  was    also    called    Manouf,  or    ,,„,,_^ 

Inarus  is  fixed  by  Clinton  (F.H.  vol.  ii.  VMennofre"     (**  good    build-  ■■III 

p.46)  to  the  year  B.C.  460,  the  fifth  year  ing"),  and  "the  land  of  the    a*^ 

of  Artaxerzes.     Achasmenes  had  then  pyramid ;"  and  Pthah>^,  **  the  X  A 

been  satrap  of  Eigypt  twenty-four  years  abode  of  Pthah"  (see  note  '  on  X^^ 

(Herod,  vii.  7).    He  seems  to  have  been  Book  ii.  ch.  99).— [O.  W.]          W^W 

slain  at  the  first  outbreak  of  the  insur-  *  Vide  infra,  iv.  165.    Arcesilaiis  III. 

rection.    For  the  subsequent  course  of  was  king  of  Cyrene  at  this  time. 
the  revolt   see    Thucyd.  L   104,    109. 
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fear  as  the  Libyans,  immediately  did  the  like.  Gambyses 
received  the  Libyan  presents  very  graciously,  but  not  so  the 
gifts  of  the  Gyrenseans.  They  had  sent  no  more  than  five 
hundred  mince  ^  of  silver,  which  Gambyses,  I  imagine,  thought 
too  little.  He  therefore  snatched  the  money  from  them,  and 
with  his  own  hands  scattered  it  among  his  soldiers. 

14.  Ten  days  after  the  fort  had  fallen,  Gambyses  resolved  to 
try  the  spirit  of  Psammenitus,  the  Egyptian  king,  whose  whole 
reign  had  been  but  six  months.     He  therefore  had  him  set  in 
one  of  the  suburbs,  and  many  other  Egyptians  with  him,  and 
there  subjected  him  to  insult     First  of  all  he  sent  his  daughter 
out  from  the  city,  clothed  in  the  garb  of  a  slave,  with  a  pitcher 
to  draw  water.    Many  virgins,  the  daughters  of  the  chief  nobles, 
accompanied  her,  wearing  the  same  dress.-   When  the  damsels 
came  opposite  the  place  where  their  &thers  sate,  shedding  tears 
and  uttering  cries  of  woe,  the  fathers,  all  but  Psammenitus, 
wept  and  wailed  in  return,  grieving  to  see  their  children  in  so 
sad  a  plight ;  but  he,  when  he  had  looked  and  seen,  bent  his 
head  towards  the  ground..   In  this  way  passed  by  the  water- 
carriers.    Next  to  them  came  Psammenitus'  son,  and  two  thou- 
sand  Egyptians  of  the  same  age  with  him — all  of  them  having 
ropes  round  their  necks  and  bridles  in  their  mouths — ^and  they 
too  passed  by  on  their  way  to  suffer  death  for  the  murder  of  the 
Mytilenseans  who  were  destroyed,  with  their  vessel,  in  Memphis. 
For  so  had  the  royal  judges  given  their  sentence — *^  for  each 
Mytilensean  ten  of  the  noblest  Egyptians  must  forfeit  life." 
King  Psammenitus  saw  the  train  pass  on,  and  knew  his  son  was 
being  led  to  death,  but,  while  the  other  Egyptians  who  sate 
around  him  wept  and  were  sorely  troubled,  he  showed  no  further 
sign  than  when  he  saw  his  daughter.    And  now,  when  they  too 
were  gone,  it  chanced  that  one  of  his  former  boon-companions,  a 
man  advanced  in  years,  who  had  been  stripped  of  all  that  he 
had  and  was  a  beggar,  came  where  Psammenitus,  son  of  Amasis, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians  were,  asking  alms  from  the 
soldiers.    At  this  sight  the  king  burst  into  tears,  and,  weeping 
out  aloud,  caUed  his  friend  by  his  name,  and  smote  himself  on 
the  head    Now  there  were  some  who  had  been  set  to  watch 
Psammenitus  and  see  what  he  would  do  as  each  train  went  by; 
so  these  persons  went  and  told  Gambyses  of  his  behaviour. 
Then  he,  astonished  at  what  was  done,  sent  a  messenger  to 

'  If  Attio  mixiSB  are  intended,  aa  ia     contribution  would  be  little  more  than 
probable,  the  value  of  the  Cyrensan     2000/.  of  our  money. 
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Psammenitus,  and  questioned  him,  saying,  "  Psammenitus,  thy 
lord  Cambyses  asketh  thee  why,  when  thou  sawest  thy  daughter 
brought  to  shame,  and  thy  son  on  his  way  to  death,  thou  didst 
neither  utter  cry  nor  shed  tear,  while  to  a  beggar,  who  is, 
he  hears,  a  stranger  to  thy  race,  thou  gayest  those  marks  of 
honour."  To  this  question  Psammenitus  made  answer,  ''  0  son 
of  Cyrus,  my  own  misfortunes  were  too  great  for  tears ;  but  the 
woe  of  my  friend  deserved  them.  When  a  man  falls  from 
splendour  and  plenty  into  beggary  at  the  threshold  of  old  age, 
one  may  well  weep  for  him."  When  the  messenger  brought  back 
this  answer,  Cambyses  owned  it  was  just ;  Croesus,  likewise,  the 
Egyptians  say,  burst  into  tears — ^for  he  too  had  come  into  Egypt 
wiUi  Cambyses  —  and  the  Persians  who  were  present  wept 
Even  Cambyses  himself  was  touched  with  pity,  and  he  forth- 
with gave  an  order,  that  the  son  of  Psammenitus  should  be 
spared  from  the  number  of  those  appointed  to  die,  and  Psam- 
menitus himself  brought  from  the  suburb  into  his  presence. 

15.  The  messengers  were  too  late  to  save  the  life  of  Psam- 
menitus' son,  who  had  been  cut  in  pieces  the  first  of  all ;  but 
they  took  Psammenitus  himself  and  brought  him  before  the 
king.  Cambyses  allowed  him  to  live  with  him,  and  gave  him 
no  more  harsh  treatment ;  nay,  could  he  have  kept  from  inter- 
meddling with  affairs,  he  might  have  recovered  Egypt,  and  ruled 
it  as  governor.  For  the  Persian  wont  is  to  treat  the  sons  of 
kings  with  honour,  and  even  to  give  their  fathers'  kingdoms  to 
the  children  of  such  as  revolt  from  them.^    There  are  many 


*  It  appeuB  from  the  Jewish  history  not  guilty  of  cruelty  to  the  Egyptians, 

that  thu  was  a  general  Oriental  prac-  on  ma  first  conquest  of  the  country,  is 

tioe  in  ancient  times.    When  Pharaoh-  proyed  hy  a  monument,   now  in  the 

Kecho    deposed   Jehoahaz,    he    made  Vatican  at  Rome ;  from  which  we  learn 

Eliakim  (/ehoiakim),  his  brother,  king  that  he  confirmed  the  different  ]^;yptian 

over  Judah  (2  Kings  zziii.  34).    And  dignitaries  in  their  offices,  and  even  so 

when  Nebuchadnezzar  deposed  Jehoia-  far  flattered  the  prejudices  of  the  people 

chin  (2  Kings  xziv.  17),  he  set  Matter  as  to  conform  to  their  religious  customs, 

niah  (Zedekiah),  his  uncle,  upon  the  '*  Uke  the  kings  who  ruled  before  him," 

throne.     Chardin  states  (tom.  iii.  p.  making  offerings  "  to  the  divine  mother 

310)  that  the   same    custom    obtains  of  the  gods  at  Sals,  and  performing  the 

Vttong  the    modem    Persians.      [The  usual  libations  in  her  temple  to  the 

custom  of  the  Persians  is  confirmed,  Lord  of  ages."    He  also  took,  or  re- 

fiot  only  by  what  Herodotus  says  of  ceived,  a  pnenomen  like  the  old  Egrp- 

Thannyras,    the    son    of   Inarus,  and  tian  kings,  being  called   (as  on  that 

Pausiris,  the  son  of  Amyrtseus  ;  but  by  monument)  Kami>ath  (Cambyses),  Be- 

^eiculptures,  which  seem  to  show  that  mesot  (or  Remesto),  "Lord  of  Upper 

iome  of  the  royal  family  of  Egypt  were  and  Lower  Egypt ;"  and  it  was  there- 

>Q>de  govemors  of  the  country  by  the  fore  only  in  consequence  of  the  Egyp- 

Pwsians.      The  names   of   Thannvras  tians  rebelling  agamst  him,  as  Hero- 

and  Pluisiris  (Pa-osiri)  are  not  found  on  dotus  plainly  shows  by  the  connivance, 

tbe  monuments.    That  Cambyses  was  or  at  the  instigation  of  Fisammenitas, 
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cases  from  which  one  may  collect  that  this  is  the  Persian  rale, 
and  especially  those  of  Pansiris  and  Thannyras.  Thannyras  was 
son  of  Inarus  the  Libyan,  and  was  allowed  to  succeed  his  fiftther,^ 
as  was  also  Pansiris,  son  of  Amyrteeus ;  *  yet  certainly  no  two 
persons  ever  did  the  Persians  more  damage  than  Amyrtsus  and 
Inams/    In  this  case  Psammenitas  plotted  evil,  and  received 


that  he  was  indtteed  to  depart  from  his  aa  eonstitii^g  the  28th  dynasty,  and 

previous  humaxie  line  of  conduct  towards  so  as  imtenrening  between  that  of  Duius 

the  Egyptians,  and  to    disregard  the  Nothus  and  Nepherids.    It  is  not  un- 

Persian  custom  of  treating  the  sons  of  likely  that  the  summary  misrepresented 

kings  with  indulgence.    In  Book  iv.  ch.  Manetho  here,  as  in  other  plaoss  (see 

166,   Herodotus    says   that    Cambyses  Bunsen^s  Egypt,  toL  L  p.  86,  £.  T.), 

made  Aryandds  governor  of  I^gypt—  and  made  dynasties  seem  to  be  conie- 

G*  W.]  outive  which  Manetho  knew  and  con- 

*  Inarus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  fessed  to  be  contemporary.  Hanetho's 
Persians,  and  was  crucified,  probably  in  six  years  of  Amyrteus  the  Salts  ars 
the  year  b.c.  455.  (SeeThucyd.  L  110 ;  probably  the  very  six  years  (from  bx. 
cf.  Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  iL  p.  50.)  Of  460  to  B.C.  455)  in  the  reign  of  Arta- 
Thannyras,  hki  son,  nothing  further  is  xerxes  Longimanus  during  which  Egypt 
known.  Cteaias's  account  of  the  vrar  of  is  known  to  have  been  independent  of 
Inarus  and  Amyrtaaus  (Excerpt.  §  32)  Persia,  through  the  exertions  of  Inanu 
seems  tainted  by  his  usual  dishonesty,  and  Amyrtieus.  {Sep  Thucyd.  L  104, 
It  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  Thuoy-  and  109, 110 ;  Ctea.  Exc.  Pars.  32;  Died, 
dides.  Sic.  xi.  74;  and  compare  the  Comments 

*  From'  this  passage  it  has  been  con-  of  Wesseling  and  Larcher  ad  loc.,  sad 
eluded  (Dahlmann's  Life  of  Herodotus,  Dodwell,  Ann.  Thuc.p.  99.)  Theaatho- 
ch.  iii. ;  Clinton's  F.  H.  voL  u.  p.  87  ;  rity  of  Syncellus  is  of  no  importanoe, 
01.  92.  4  ;  Mure's  Lit.  of  Qreeee,  vol.  iy.  since  he  merely  copies  from  Eoselniia 
pp.  536-7)  that  Herodotus  continued  to  and  Airicanus,  neither  of  whom  pot- 
write  as  late  as  b.c.  408,  since  in  that  seesed  more  than  an  abstract  of  Ifanetho. 
year  (according  to  the  Chronicle  of  Secondly,  if  we  follow  Eusebius,  and 
Busebius)  Amyrtnus  died,  after  reign-  suppose  (with  Mr.  Clinton)  that  Ainjr- 
ing  over  the  Egyptians  for  six  years.  It  teus  had  two  reigns,  each  of  six  yean, 
is  supposed  that  Pausiris  was  appointed  one  from  B.C.  460  to  B.C.  455,  and  aoo- 
viceroy  by  the  Persians  at  the  death  of  his  ther  (40  yean  later)  from  B.C.  414  to 
father,  and,  that  event  being  assigned  to  b.c.  408,  the  appointment  of  Pansiris 
the  year  bjC  408,  it  is  condudeid  that  must  be  placed  at  the  dose  of  the  first, 
Herodotus  was  still  adding  touches  to  not  of  the  second  reign.  If  Amyrtaos 
his  History  as  late  as  that  or  the  follow-  reigned  a  second  time,  he  was  oertainly 
ing  year.  Various  reasons  have  been  not  then  conquered  by  the  Penuos, 
adduced  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  nor  had  they  at  that  time  his  kingdom 
work  (see  the  Introductory  Essay,  ch.  i.  to  dispose  of,  for  it  passed,  in  Uie  yasr 
m>.  26-7)  wbioh  make  it  probable  that  b.c.  408,  to  Nepheritis,  and  Egypt  was 
Herodotus  did  not  really  much  outlive  not  again  reduced  by  the  Psfsians  till 
B43.  430.  The  objection  to  this  view  about  b.c.  340.  Pauairia  therefore  most 
vising  from  the  present  chapter  may  be  have  been  made  vioeroy  when  his  frthar 
met  in  two  ways.  In  the  nrst  place,  it  lost  hia  dominion  the  fint  time,  which 
IB  not  at  all  certain  that  Manetho,  frtim  was  when  he  fled  into  the  marahea  aad 
whom  Eusebius  professes  to  copy,  in-  concealed  himself,  in  bjC  455.  It  is 
tended  to  place  the  reign  of  Amyrtaaus  to  be  remarked  that  Herodotos  aayi 
immediately  before  that  of  Nepheritis.  nothing,  either  directly  or  indireetiy,  of 
Eusebius  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the  deM  of  AmyrtiBiis,  and  thus  nukes 
Manetho's  work  under  hia  eyes,  else  no  allusion  in  this  passage  to  any  evot 
why  should  he  in  one  place  (Pars  I.  eh.  of  a  later  date  than  b.0.  455. 

sd.)  quote  him  second-hand  from  Jose-  ^  It  appears  from  Herod,  iii.  12  that 

phus  f    He  probably  had  only  an  abridg-  at  the  conmieneement  of  the  revolt  of 

ment  or  summary  of  his  dynasties,  in  Inarus  a  gpreat  battle  vras  fought  near 

which  the  reign  of  Amyrtseua  appeared  Papremis,  in  which  Aduunsnss^  the 
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his  reward  accordingly.  He  was  discovered  to  be  stirring  up 
revolt  in  Egypt,  wherefore  Cambyses,  when  his  guilt  clearly 
appeared,  compelled  him  to  drink  bull's  blood,^  which  presently 
caused  his  death.    Such  was  the  end  of  Psammenitus. 

16.  After  this  Cambyses  left  Memphis,  and  went  to  Sais^ 
wishing  to  do  that  which  he  actually  did  on  his  arrival  there. 
He  entered  the  palace  of  Amasis,  and  straightway  commanded 
that  the  body  of  the  king  should  be  brought  forth  from  the 
aepulchre.  When  the  attendants  did  according  to  his  command- 
ment^ he  further  bade  them  scourge  the  body,  and  prick  it  with 
goads,  and  pluck  the  hair  firom  it,*  and  heap  upon  it  all  manner 
of  insults.  The  body,  however,  having  been  embalmed,  resisted, 
and  refused  to  come  apart,  do  what  they  would  to  it ;  so  the 
attendants  grew  weary  of  their  work;  whereupon  Cambyses 
bade  them  take  the  corpse  and  bum  it.  This  was  truly  an 
impious  command  to  give,  for  the  Persians  hold  fire  to  be  a  god,^ 
and  never  by  any  chance  burn  their  dead.  Indeed  this  practice 
is  unlawful,  both  with  them  and  with  the  Egyptians — with  them 
for  the  reason  above  mentioned,  since  they  deem  it  wrong  to 
give  the  corpse  of  a  man  to  a  god ;  and  with  the  Egyptians, 
because  they  believe  fire  to  be  a  live  animal,^  which  eats  what- 
ever it  can  seize,  and  then,  glutted  with  the  food,  dies  with  the 
matter  which  it  feeds  upon.  Now  to  give  a  man's  body  to  be 
devoured  by  beasts  is  in  no  wise  agreeable  to  their  customs,  and 

Ivother  of  Xeizes,  and  a  vast  number  same  way  ( Arist.  E!q.  S4).    Also  SmerdiB 

of  the  Persians,  were  slain.    The  rem-  (Ctesias,  Pers.  Excerpt.  §  10).    Aooord- 

nsnt  of  the  Persian  forces,  as  we  learn  ing  to  Ctesias,  Psammenitus  waa  carried 

from  Thucyd.  i.  104  (compare  Diod.  Sic.  prisoner  to  Suaa. 

zi.  74),  fled  to  Memphis,  and  were  there  *  This  is  evidently  a  Qreek  statement, 

besieged  by  Inarus  and  the  Athenians,  and  not   derived    from  the    Egyptian 

They  appear  to  have  surrendered  after  priests.    There  was  no  hair  to  pluck 

a  time  (Thucyd.  L  109).     The  share  out,  the  "head  and  all  the  body"  of  the 

which  Amyrteeus  had  in  the  revolt  is  kings  and  priests  being  shaved.    The 

not  very  clear.      His  name  does  not  whole  story  may  be  doubt-ed. — [G.  W.l 

occur  tUl  the  year  of  the  death    of  *  On  this  point  see  above,  i.  131 ;  and 

Imrus  (Thucyd.  i.  110),  when  he  ap-  compare  the  Essay  '*  On  the  Religion 

pears  as  king  of  the  marsh^district  {6  4p  of  tlie  Ancient  Persians,"  vol.  L  App. 

r9tt  IXf<ri  fiSuriKth;  compare  Herod,  ii.  Essi^  v. 

140).    He  maintained  himself  in  this  '  The  rationale  of  this  view  is  given 

ngion  at  least  six  years  (Thucyd.  i.  by  Plutarch  (Sympoa.  vU.  p.  703)  in  the 

112).    The  particulars  of  the  losses  sua-  following  words : — Mk¥  yap  &XAo  /ioA- 

tained  by  the  Persians  at  ids  hands  are  Kop  i/i^rixv  wpoar4ouc€r  Ij  wvp  Kivo^fuwSp 

imknown  to  us.  re  ncol  rp^^iitwov  9i*  a^ov,  jkcU  rf  Aa^ 

*  Tiiere  seems  to  have  been  a  wide-  voifnfri  ZfuKovv  itnrwp  i^  ^x^  "^^  <^^'i^ 

spread  belief  among  the  ancients  that  ylfwy  iwarra,    **  There  is  nothing  that 

ball's  blood  was  poisonous.    According  so  resembles  a  live  animal  as  fire,  which 

to  Ensebiua  (Clm)n.  Can.  ii.  p.  324V  moves  and  nourishes  itself,  and  which, 

Midas,  King  of  Phrygia,  killed  himself  moreover,  like  the  soul,  enlightens  and 

W   drinking   bull's    blood    b.c.    694.  displays  iJl  things  by  its  briluanoy." 
Themistocles  is  said  to  have  died  in  the 
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indeed  this  is  the  very  reason  why  they  embalm  their  dead ; 
namely,  to  prevent  them  from  being  eaten  in  the  grave  by 
worms.  Thus  Gambyses  commanded  what  both  nations  aceomited 
unlawfuL^  According  to  the  Egyptians,  it  was  not  Amasis  who 
was  thus  treated,^  but  another  of  their  nation  who  was  of  about 
the  same  height  The  Persians,  beUeving  this  man's  body  to 
be  the  king's,  abused  it  in  the  fashion  described  abova  Amasis, 
they  say,  was  warned  by  an  oracle  of  what  would  happen  to  him 
after  his  death :  in  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  impending 
fate,  he  buried  the  body,  which  afterwards  received  the  blows, 
inside  his  own  tomb  near  the  entrance,  commanding  his  son  to 
,  bury  him,  when  he  died,  in  the  furthest  recess  of  the  same 
sepulchre.  For  my  own  part  I  do  not  believe  that  these  orders 
were  ever  given  by  Amasis ;  the  Egyptians,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
falsely  assert  it,  to  save  their  own  dignity. 

17.  After  this  Cambysses  took  counsel  with  himself,  and 
planned  three  expeditions.  One  was  against  the  Carthaginians, 
another  against  the  Ammonians,  and  a  third  against  the  long- 
lived  Ethiopians,  who  dwelt  in  that  part  of  Libya  which  borders 
upon  the  southern  sea.^  He  judged  it  best  to  despatch  his  fleet 
against  Carthage  and  to  send  some  portion  of  his  land  army  to 


*  The  EgyptiaoB  were  avene  to  bum-  imagined  that  he  met  with  their  de- 
ing  a  body,  not  only  because  burning  acendants  in  the  country  of  the  Shan- 
was  considered  the  punishment  of  the  gallaa  (vol.  ii.  p.  554,  et  seq.).  But 
wicked,  but  because  it  was  opposed  to  Heeren  (African  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  325) 
all  their  prejudices  in  favour  of  its  pre-  correctly  observes  that  the  Macrobii  of 
servation.  •  If  they  really  believed  in  Herodotus  must  be  placed  very  much 
the  return  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  this  further  to  the  south.  Not  only  in  this 
would  be  an  additional  reason.  This  passage,  but  again,  infrli,  ch.  114,  they 
last,  however,  may  only  have  signified  are  said  to  dwell  towards  the  south,  at 
that  man  after  death  never  lost  his  the  furthest  limits  of  Africa.  Their 
identity,  or  individuality.  The  modem  country  must  have  lain,  therefore,  be- 
Persians  and  all  Moslems  have  a  great  yond  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel. 
prejudice  against  burning  the  dead.  Heeren  places  them  near  Cape  Ouai^ 
The  custom  was  vezy  ancient  in  India,  dafui.  He  recognises  their  customs  in 
— [Q.  W.l  the    stories  told    by  Cosmas  (Topog. 

^.The  body  of  the  queen  of  Amasis,  Christ,  p.  138-9)  of  the  people  of  Sosu, 
found  at  Theoee  by  the  French  officers  and  their  descendants  in  the  modem 
of  the  Luxor,  in  the  sarcophagus  now  Somaulies.  The  descriptions  of  Homer 
in  the  British  Museum,  is  said  to  have  (II.  i.  443;  Od.  i.  23,  &c.)  possibly  re- 
been  burnt,  and  replaced  in  the  tomb  ;  ferred  to  this  people,  whom  Ephorus 
but  the  remains  of  gilding  upon  it  (Fr.  88)  also  re^irded  as  the  remotest  of 
suffice  to  disprove  this.  The  appear*  mankind  towards  the  south.  It  is  quite 
ance  of  burning  was  probably  owing  a  distinct  question  whether  the  embassy 
to  the  strong  preparations  usea  in  em-  of  Cambyses,  if  a  real  event,  was  to 
balming  the  body,  and  is  not  unusual,  them,  or  whether  he  had  any  particular 
— rO.  W.]  designs    against    their    liberty.      His 

*  The  seat  of  these  long-lived  Ethi-  Ethiopian  expedition  was  undoubtedly 
opians  is  very  uncertain.  Larcher  places  a  fact,  but  it  had  probably  no  more  de- 
them  esst  of  Meroe,  on  the  coast  of  the  finite  object  than  the  conquest  of  the 
Bed  Sea  (Tab.  Qeograp.  p.  151).    Bruce  Ethiopians  generally. 


Chap.  16-19. 
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act  against  the  Ammonians,  while  his  spies  went  into  Ethiopia, 
under  the  pretence  of  carrying  presents  to  the  king,  but  in  reality 
to  take  note  of  all  they  saw,  and  especially  to  observe  whether 
there  was  really  what  is  called  "the  table  of  the  Siin"  in 
Ethiopia. 

18.  Now  the  table  of  the  Sun  according  to  the  accounts  given 
of  it  may  be  thus  described : — ^It  is  a  meadow  in  the  skirts  of 
their  city  full  of  the  boiled  flesh  ^  of  all  manner  of  beasts,  which 
the  magistrates  ^re  careful  to  store  with  meat  every  night,  and 
where  whoever  likes  may  come  and  eat  during  the  day.  The 
people  of  the  land  say  that  the  earth  itself  brings  forth  the  food. 
Such  is  the  description  which  is  given  of  this  table.^ 

19.  When  Gambyses  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  spies 
should  go,  he  forthwith  sent  to  Elephantine  for  certain  of  the 
Icthyophagi®  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Ethiopian  tongue; 

*  This  was  leas  common  in  early  dress  it  with  sauces;*'  but  in  Egypt  as 
times,  and  as  Athenieus  says,  the  heroes  well  as  in  Ethiopia  boiled  meat  was 
in  Homer  seldom  "  boil  their  meat,  or     eaten,  though  the  Egyptians  more  fre- 


Se^^ 


^^ 


nlTTTl/ 


quently  roasted  it,  and  boiled  their  fish. 
With  the  Arabs  the  custom  of  boiling 
meat  seems  to  be  yery  ancient. — [G.  W.j 
^  Pomponius  Mela  is  the  first  writer, 
sfter  Herodotus,  who  mentions  the  table 
of  the  Sun.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  does  more  than  follow  our  author. 
His  words  are :  '*  Est  locus  apparatis 
epulis  semper  refertus :  etquia,  ut  libet, 
▼esci  volentibus  licet,  ^X(ov  Tpdirt(ay 
tppellant ;  et  quae  passim  apposita  sunt, 
affirmant  innasci  subinde  divinitus" 
(iii.  1 5) .  The  account  in  Solinus,  whose 
work  is  an  extract  from  the  writings  of 


the  elder  Pliny,  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  Mela  (Polyhist.  xxx).  Pausanias, 
writing  about  a.d.  174,  treats  the  whole 
story  as  a  fable.  Heeren  (African 
Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  333)  explains  it  by 
the  dumb  trading  common  in  Africa. 
(Vide  infra,  iv.  196,  and  note  ad  loc.) 
He  thinks  that  merchants  supplied  the 
meat,  that  the  magistrates  presided,  and 
that  the  natives  left  gold  in  exchange 
for  what  they  took. 

'  Eratosthenes  (ap.  Strabon.  xvi.  p. 
1093)  and  Artemidorus  (ap.  eund.) 
placed  the  African  Icthyophagi,  or  Fish- 
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and,  while  they  were  being  fetched,  issued  orders  to  his  fleet  to 
sail  against  Carthage.  But  the  Phoenicians  said  they  would  not 
go,  since  they  were  bound  to  the  Carthaginians  by  solemn  oaths, 
and  since  besides  it  would  be  wicked  in  them  to  make  war  on 
their  own  children.  Now  when  the  Phcenicians  refused,  the  rest 
of  the  fleet  was  unequal  to  the  undertaking ;  and  so  it  was  that 
the  Carthaginians  escaped,  and  were  not  enslaved  by  the 
Persians.  Cambyses  thought  not  right  to  force  the  war  upon 
the  Phoenicians,  because  they  had  yielded  themselyes  to  the 
Persians,*  and  because  upon  the  Phoenicians  all  his  sea-service 
depended.  The  Cyprians  had  also  joined  the  Persians  of  their 
own  accord,^  and  took  part  with  them  in  the  expedition  against 
Egypt 

20.  As  soon  as  the  Icthyophagi  arrived  from  Elephantine, 
Cambyses,  having  told  them  what  they  were  to  say,  forthwith 
despatched  them  into  Ethiopia  with  these  following  gifts:  to 
wit,   a  purple  robe,^  a  gold  chain  for  the  neck,  armlets,  an 


enten,  on  the  ooMt  of  the  Arabian  consider  that  the  conquest  of  Babylon 
Qulf,  at  its  entrance,  near  Cape  Dire  involved  the  submisBion  of  Phoenicia  to 
(the  modem  Rcu-el-Bir),  Pausanias  also  the  Persian  yoke.  Bnt  even  if  it  be 
mentions  their  being  the  last  inhabitants  allowed  that  Phoenicia  had  latterly  been 
of  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  (i.  33,  §  4).  subject  to  Babylon,  which  is  not  abso- 
Their  name  marks  them  for  a  maritime  lutely  certain,  still  the  reduction  of 
people,  and  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  Babylon  would  not  necessarily  cany 
could  have  dwelt  so  far  inland  as  Ele-  with  it  the  submission  of  Phoanicia. 
phantin^.  (Heeren  supposes  this.  Afric.  The  Asiatic  Greeks  did  not  submit 
Nat.,  i.  p.  337.)  Perhaps  Herodotus  when  the  Lydian  kingdom  fell,  and  the 
only  means  that  some  of  them  happened  outlying  province  of  Phoenicia  wuuld  be 
at  this  time  to  be  at  Elephantin^,  and  very  apt  to  reassert  its  independence  on 
were  made  use  of  as  guides.  If  Hero-  such  an  occasion.  It  is  unnboesBary, 
dotus  regarded  them  as  natives  of  the  however,  to  reckon  probabilities.  The 
countiy  about  Cape  Dire,  their  know-  authority  of  Herodotus  must  be  re- 
ledge  of  the  language  of  the  Macrobian  garded  as  conclusive  on  such  a  matter. 
Ethiopians,  their  neighbours,  would  be  It  may  be  added,  that,  as  the  inva* 
natural.  (See  above,  ch.  17,  note  ^.)  sion  of  Egvpt  designed  by  Gjrrus  (Herod. 
'  It  has  been  usual  to  ascribe  the  i.  153)  did  not  take  place  till  the  fifth 
conquest  of  Phoenicia  to  Cyrus.  Even  year  of  Cambyses  (vide  supra,  ii.  1* 
Mr.  Orote  does  so  (vol.  iv.  p.  289).  But  note  \  and  see  Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p. 
the  sole  authority  for  this  is  Xenophon  378),  something  must  have  oocupi«l 
(Cyrop.  I.  i.  4),  who  also  ascribes  to  this  monarch  during  the  first  four  yean 
Cyrus  the  conquest  of  JSgypt !  Dahl-  of  his  reign.  If  Phoenicia  was  still  in- 
mann  has  shown  (Life  of  Herod,  ch.  vii.)  dependent  at  his  accession,  the  delay 
that,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  aoqui-  would  be  accounted  for. 
sition  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Cambyses.  '  The  dependency  of  Cyprus  on  Fh<B- 
Not  only  are  the  Phoenicians  first  men-  nlcia  has  been  already  shown  (note  *  on 
tioned  among  the  Persian  tributaries  Book  ii.  ch.  182).  Its  surrender  would 
under  this  king,  but  it  ia  expresslv  said  be  likely  to  follow  close  upon  the  anb- 
that  he,  and  not  Cyrus,  '*  made  hmiself  mission  of  the  Phoenicians, 
master  of  the  sea"  {lepoff^KrritrBai  'Various  opinions  have  heen  held 
r^v  Bd\aff<rajf ;  Herod,  iii.  34),  which  about  the  origin  of  the  Tyrian  purple, 
could  only  be  by  the  conquest  or  sub-  The  murex  is  generally  supposed  to 
mission  of  the  Phoenicians.  (Compare  have  given  it ;  and  some  consider  the 
Herod,  i.  143.)    Mr.  Grote  appears  to  *'  murex  trunculus'*  to  have  been  much 
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aUbeater  box'  of  myrrh,  and  a  cask  of  paba  wine.    The  Ethio- 
pians to  whom   this   embasBf  was  sent,   are  said   to  be  the 


it  Tjn  (Spmtt,  Tol.  ii.  p.  109).    get  Uek  w^n ;  and  thii,  ai  well  u  the 

U'fiui  (Helix  luithiiut)  u  found    ihell  in  the  hand  of  a  itatue  of  ■  FhcB- 

nioian  goddon,  found  by  Hr.  Hoora  in 

Syria,  wonld  Mem  to  tgne  better  with 

tbe  buccinum  thm  the  murex.     Pliny 

(ii.  3fi)  evidently  considen  the  (modern) 

tubuloi^moutbed  murex  to  be  the  por- 

phyra,  though  he  allows  they  extracted 

the  dye  from  both  those  ahelU  (ix.  IIB). 

He  tells  a  etory  (ix,  2a)  of  the  murex, 

and  ill  being  soared  to  Ysdub  at  Cnidus. 

The   buodnum  wu  the  lApai  of  the 

^^^^^^  Oreaks  ;  yet  it  leenu  that  the  mnrax 

^^[^ff^^^^.  van  originally  *o  called ;   since  Athe- 

^^^\J^^^^^  nnue  aaya  Stratonieui  pretended  to  be 

^^^M^H^^H  walking  on  tiptoe  from  fear  of  treading 

^^^^^^^^^^  on  tbe  prickly  aSpxEi  in  order  to  ridiculs 

^^^^^  the   people  of  Abden  for   having  m> 

many  idi^Mt,  "  heraldi"  (Athen.  vi.  p. 

on  the  ooaat,  about  Tyre  end  Beyroot,     349 ;  eee  alio  ill.  p.  85).     He  deecribea 

wUch  ia  remarkable  for  ita  throwing  out    tbe  porphyra  aa  Iwtween  a  pinna  and  a 

a  qnantity  of  purple  liquid  when  ap-     buccinum  (iiL  p.  91).    On  the  porphynt 

prudied,   in  order  (like  the  sepia)  to     shell-fiah,  see  Aristotle,  Hiat.  An.  iv.  d ; 

eoDoeal  ilMlf.     The  water  become*  com-     i.   15;  vi.   13;  viii.  20.     Hs  spet^  of 

pletely  eoloared  all  around  it,  though    many  kiuda  (i-i.  15),  some  very  large. 

■0  very  small,  being  only  the  siae  of  a    (Athan.  iii.  p.  B5  to  91,  and  zii.  p.  528; 

■mall  mail,  1  of  an  inch  in  diameter,     VltruT.  vii.  13.)    Pliny  (ix.  36  to  40) 

and  vety  delicate  add  fragile.    Pliny,     givea  three  aorta  of  dye  from  two  fish 

however,   diatinctly   says   the    Tyrian     (duo  sunt  genera.  Bucciuum ....  altera 

porpls  eama  from  the  buodnum  and  the    purpura  voca(ur).     1.  The  beet  was  of 

mnrax  (Book  ix.  a.  36).    Julius  Pollux    amethyst,  or  violet  colour,  made  by 

mixing  SOO  parte  of  buccinum  with  111 

of  purpura  (ix.   38).      3.  The   Tyrian 

purple  was  made  by  dipping  the  wool 

first    in   the   purpura  or   pelagia,    and 

snerwarda  in  the  buooinum  ;   "  it  wa* 

of  the  oolour  of  blood,   black  to  look 


upon,  and  bright  in  the  light,  wbeooe 
Homer  calls  blood  purple "  (ix.  38). 
3.  The  Donchyliata,  which  had  no  buo- 


1  dye  (ix.  38),  and  was  of  a  pale 

hue,    apparently   more    blue.       Seneea 

(Nat.  Quent.  i.  3)  says  purple  doea  not 

always  oome  out  alike  from  the  same 

shell.    Homer   also  applies  wof^iptat 

to  the  sea  ;  but  it  aignified  any  bright 

oolonr,  and  Horace  epeaks  of  the  swan, 

4  Od.  i.  10,  "purpureia  alee  ooluribua." 

Atherusus   mentions    it  applied  to  tbe 

(Onem.  i.  4),  after  mentioning  tbe  story    cheeks  and  mouth  (xiiL  p.  60*),  and  tbe 

of  the  porphyra  ahell-flsh  diaoovend  t^    "  purpureua  late  qui  spleodeat  .... 

the  dog  of  a  Tyrian  nymph  tored  by    pannoa"  of  Horace  (de  Art.  Poet.)  may 

Hocnlaa,  deacnbea  the  small  bMkets    signify  either  "bright,"  or  "scarlet. 

worm  of  rushesand  rope  (aimilar  to  our     This  last  in  Qreek  vraa  nppii,  or  nix' 

Ml-fa«iketa)  fastened  like  bella  along  a    avoi.    The  robe  put  upon  the  BaTiow 

lopa,  used  in  that  fishery.    Their  wide    ia  called  by  St.  Matthew  "acarlet,"  ■•«• 

moutha  wera  so  oonstnicted  with  the    irlrqr,  by  St.  Hark  and  St.  John  "  purple," 

sods  of  the  ruahes  projecting,  that  the    npipipar,   by  St.    Luke   "  gorgeoDa," 

shrll-Bah  eMily  crept  in,  bat  oonld  not    Ai^vpilr.    Strabo  aaya  (iii.  p.  lUO)  the 
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tallest^  and  handsomest  men  in  the  whole  world.  In  their 
customs  they  differ  greatly  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  way  they  choose  their  kings ;  for  they  find  out 
the  man  who  is  the  tallest  of  all  the  citizens,  and  of  strength 
equal  to  his  height,  and  appoint  him  to  rule  over  them.^ 

21.  The  Icthyophagi  on  reaching  this  people,  delivered  ^the 
gifts  to  the  king  of  the  country,  and  spoke  as  follows : — ''  Cam- 
byses,  king  of  the  Persians,  anxious  to  become  thy  ally  and 
sworn  Mend,  has  sent  us  to  hold  converse  with  thee,  and  to  bear 
thee  the  gifts  thou  seest,  which  are  the  things  wherein  he  him- 
self delights  the  hiost"  Hereon  the  Ethiopian,  who  knew  they 
came  as  spies,  made  answer :— "  The  king  of  the  Persians  sent 
you  not  with  these  gifts  because  he  much  desired  to  become  my 
sworn  friend — nor  is  the  account  which  ye  give  of  yourselves 
true,  for  ye  are  come  to  search  out  my  kingdom.  Also  your 
king  is  not  a  just  man — for  were  he  so,  he  had*  not  coveted  a 
land  which  is  ]iot  his  own,  nor  brought  slavery  on  a  people  who 
never  did  him  any  wrong.     Bear  him  this  bow,«  and  say,—'  The 

porphyra  and  buocmum  were  both  found  stature  (xvi.  p.  1162). 

at  Carteia,  in  Spain.    Purple  seems  also  >  Compare  Strabo,  xyI.  p.  1163,  and 

to  have  been  imported  from  Greece  by  Arist.  Pol.  it.  ill  §  7.    Bion.   in  hia 

the  Tyiians  ;  the  best  in  Europe  being  '  JSihiopica,'  said   that   the  king  was 

from  Laconia  (Plin.  iz.  36) ;  and  Ezekiel  chosen  for  his  beauty.    (Fr.  4.) 

zzvii.  7)  says  it  went  to  Tyre  from  *  It  is  remarkable  that  the  unBtrosg 

"  the  Isles  of  Elishak^**  i.  e.  Hellas,  or  bow  was  the  emblem  of  Ethiopia,  or  at 

Greece  (see  i^then.  Deipn.  iii.  p.  88).  least  of  that  part  which  corresponded 

Purple  was  used  at  a  very  early  time ;  to  the  modem  Nubia,  and  which  wu 

and  purpl^  and  blue  are  mentioned  in  called  in   hieroglyphics   "  Tosh,"  evi- 

Exodus  (XXV.  4).    Blue  was  the  (dKivBot  dently  the  Ethaush,  or  Ethosh,  of  the 

of  the  Greeks.     It  was  extracted  from  Coptic.      Thdsh  in  Coptic  signified  a 

indigo,  which  was  an  Egyptian  and  a  "  frontier  "  and  a  "province;"  but  it  is 

Persian  dye.     Ancient  paintings  show  di£ferently  written  in  hieroglyphics  from 

the  imperial  purple  was  of   a   violet  Tosh,    "Ethiopia."      Cush    (Ktlsh  or 

colour. — [G.  W.]  Kish^  is  the  ancient,  and  Ethaush  the 

'  Vases  of  this  stone  were  commonly  Coptic  name  of  "Ethiopia;"  snd  the 

used  for  holding  ointment.    They  had  modem    Kish,    or    Gerf   Hossayn,  in 

not  always  the  long  shape  of  that  class  Nubia,  being  called  in   Coptic  papyri 

of  Etruscan  vases,  called  *  *  Alabastron, "  "  Thdsh,'*  Etbdsh,  and  Ethaush  (whence 

which  even  had  this  name  when  of  a  theLatinnameof  that  place,  **TutEi8"), 

different  material.    The  alabaster  vases  shows  a   striking   connexion   between 

of  Egypt  were  of  various  forms   and  them.     Kr.  Harris  suggests  that  the 

sizes.     The  stone  was  the  crystallised  unstrung  bow,  sent  by  the  King  of 

carbonate  of  lime,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  Ethiopia,  accords  with  the  emblem  of 

generally  marked  with  waving    lines,  his  country — a  symbol  of  peace,  and  at 

which   we  cull  oriental  alabaster  and  the  same  time  a  defiance,  when  aocom- 

stalagmitic    arragonite;    very  different  paniedbythe  message  to  the  Peraans 

from  the  white  soft  sulphate  of  lime,  so  to  string  it  as  easily  as  he  did.    (See 

much  used  in  Italy.— [G.  W.]  notes   on   book  ii.  chs.  29  and  106). 

^  Vide  infra,  iii.   114;  and  compare  The  name  of  Cush  had  already  been 

Isaiah  xlv.  14.     "  The  labour  of  Egypt,  given  to  Ethiopia  on  the  monuments 

and  the  merchandise  of  Etkiopia,  and  of  before  the  invasion  of  the  Shepherds,  at 

the  S(AcMni%,  men  of  stature,  shall  come  the  beginning  of  the    12th    dynasty, 

over  to  thee."    Strabo  says  that  the  May  Cush    be    related  to   Kds  "the 

Ethiopians   generally   were    of    small  bow "  \ — [G.  W.] 
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king  of  the  Ethiops  thus  advises  the  king  of  the  Persians — ^when 
the  Persians  can  poll  a  bow  of  this  strenc^th  thus  easily,  then  let 
him  come  with  ^  army  of  superior  strength  against  the  long, 
lived  Ethiopians — till  then,  let  him  thank  the  gods/  that  they 
have  not  put  it  into  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  the  Ethiops  to 
covet  countries  which  do  not  belong  to  them.' " 

22.  So  speaking,  he  unstrung  the  bow,  and  gave  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  messengers.  Then,  taking  the  purple  robe,  he 
asked  them  what  it  was,  and  how  it  had  been  made.  They 
answered  truly,  telling  him  concerning  the  purple,  and  the  art 
of  the  dyer — ^whereat  he  observed,  "  that  the  men  were  deceitful, 
and  their  garments  also."  Next  he  took  the  neck-chain  and 
the  armlets,  and  asked  about  them.  So  the  Icthyophagi  ex- 
plained their  use  as  ornaments.  Then  the  king  laughed,  and 
£Euicying  they  were  fetters,  said,  ^'the  Ethiopians  had  much 
stronger  one&"  Thirdly,  he  inquired  about  the  myrrh,  and 
when  they  told  him  how  it  was  made  an4  rubbed  upon  the 
limbs,  he  said  the  same  as  he  had  said  about  the  robe.  Last  of 
all  he  came  to  the  wine,  and  having  learnt  their  way  of  making 
it,  he  drank  a  draught,  which  greatly  delighted  him ;  whereupon 
he  asked  what  the  Persian  king  was  wont  to  eat,  and  to  what 
age  the  longest-lived  of  the  Persians  had  been  known  to  attain. 
They  told  him  that  the  king  ate  bread,  and  described  the  nature 
of  wheat — adding  that  eighty  years  was  the  longest  term  of 
man's  life  among  the  Persians.  Hereat  he  remarked,  ^'  It  did 
not  surprise  him,  if  they  fed  on  dirt,  that  they  died  so  soon ;  indeed 
he  was  sure  they  never  would  have  lived  so  long  as  eighty 
years,  except  for  the  refreshment  they  got  from  that  drink 
(meaning  the  wine),  wherein  he  confessed  the  Persians  surpassed 
the  Ethiopians." 

23.  The  Icthyophagi  then  in  their  turn  questioned  the  king 
concerning  the  term  of  life,  and  diet  of  his  people,  and  were 
told  that  most  of  them  lived  to  be  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old,  while  some  even  went  beyond  that  age — ^they  ate 
boQed  flesh,^  and  had  for  their  drink  nothing  but  milk.  When 
the  Icthyophagi  showed  wonder  at  the  number  of  the  years,  he 
led  them  to  a  fountain,  wherein  when  they  had  washed,  they 
found  their  flesh  aU  glossy  and  sleek,  as  if  they  had  bathed  in 
oil — and  a  scent  came  from  the  spring  like  that  of  violets.  The 
water  was  so  weak,  they  said,  that  nothing  would  float  in  it> 

^  For  another  tue  of  this  common-place,  see  book  i.  eh.  71 ;  sub  fin. 

*  Supra,  ch.  18,  note  *. 
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neither  wood,  nor  any  Ughter  gubstance,  but  all  went  to  the 
bottom.  K  the  account  of  this  fountain  be  true,  it  would  be 
their  constant  use  of  the  water  from  it  which  makes  them  so  long- 
lived.  When  they  quitted  the  fountain  tKe  king  led  them  to  a 
prison,  where  the  prisoners  were  all  of  them  bound  with  fetten  of 
gold.*  Among  these  Ethiopians  copper  is  of  all  metals  the  most 
scarce  and  yaluable.^^  After  they  had  seen  the  prison,  they  were 
likewise  shown  what  is  called  **  tiie  table  of  the  Sun.** 

24.  Also,  last  of  all,  they  were  allowed  to  behold  the  coffins  of 
the  Ethiopians,  which  are  made  (according  to  report)  of  crystal,^ 
after  the  following  fashion: — ^When  the  dead  body  has  been 
dried,  either  in  the  Egyptian,  or  in  some  other  manner,  they 
cover  the  whole  with  gypsum,  and  adorn  it  with  painting  until  it 
is  as  like  the  living  man  as  possibla  Then  they  place  the  body 
in  a  crystal  pillar  which  has  been  hollowed  out  to  receive  it, 
crystal  being  dug  up  in  great  abundance  in  their  country,  and 
of  a  kind  very  easy  to  work.  You  may  see  the  corpse  throngh 
the  piUar  within  which  it  lies ;  and  it  neither  gives  out  any  un- 
pleasant odour,  nor  is  it  in  any  respect  unseemly ;  yet  there  is 
no  part  that  is  not  as  plainly  visible  as  if  the  body  was  bare. 
The  next  of  kin  keep  the  crystal  pillar  in  their  houses  for  a  full 
year  from  the  time  of  the  death,  and  give  it  the  first  fruits  oon- 

'  Qold  abounded  in  Ethiopia;  it  is  Sinai  were  worked  by  OsirtaaMi  I,  and 

found  on  the  ftt>ntier8  of  Abyssinia,  and  doubtless  long  before,  as  the  names  of 

even  in  the  Bishiree  desert,  which  is  kings  of  the  4th  dynasty  occur  at  Wady 

called  by  Edreesee  lind  Aboolfeda,  "  the  Maghdra;  and  the  copper  mines  of  the 

land  of  Bega,"  a  name  the  Bishareeh  Egyptian  desert  were  evidently  woiked 

Arabs  still  give  themselves.   The  Bishi-  in  ancient  times.     In  Northern  Ethi* 

ree  mines  are  mentioned  by  Agathar-  opia  copper  is  perhaps  rare,  not  so  in 

ddes,  and  are  the  same  mentioned  by  the  upper  part  of  the  White  Kile;  snd 

later  writers  at  OUagee,   which  were  the  numerous  spears  of  Ethiopia  snd  the 

worked  by  the  Arab  Caliphs.     They  Soud&n  show  how  abundant  iron  is  in 

lie  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  days'  those  countries.     The  iron  money  of 

journey  to  the  south-east  of  Derow,  a  Kordofan  has  been  described  by  Dr. 

village  a  little  above  Kom  Ombo;  but  Holroyd;  and  it  is  found  in  other  parts 

the  quantity  of  gold,  even  in  the  time  of  Africa. — [G.  W.] 
of  the  Caliphs,  barely  covered  the  ex-        ^  This  he  says  was  dug  out  of  the 

pense  of  obtaining  it,  and  when  eza-  earth.      It   should  therefore  be  rock 

mined  by  order  of  Mohammed  Ali  it  crystal;  but  no  piece  of  this  safastanoe 

was  not  found  worth  while  to  re-open  could  be  found  lai^  enough  to  hold  a 

them.    The  matrix  is  quartz,  and  the  body.    It  may  have  been  some  vitreooa 

same  to  which  Diodorus  alludes  (ill.  1 1 )  composition,  coating  the  stone  coffins  in 

under  the  name  of  ^K4fias  fiapfidpov  rp  the  lorm  of  a  mummy,  some  of  which 

\cvK($nrri    9ia^€po6auSt    and    AirotrnX-  are  found  in  Egypt.    This  seems  to  be 

fio6^s  ir4Tpas.     See  At.  Eg.,  vol.  iii.  p.  confirmed  by  Ctesias's    account  meD- 

221  to  234.— [O.  W.l  tioned   in   Diodorus.      (ii.    15.)     The 

^  Copper  is  found  in  various  places  sacrifices  made  to  the  mummy  are  the 

in  the  Eastern  desert  of  Egypt,  between  usual  liturgies,  or  services,  performed 

the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  between  lati-  to  the  dead,  by  the  Egyptians  also.    Of 

tude  24°  and  33°,  and  specular  iron  at  glass,  see  note  ^  on  book  ii.  ch.  44.— 

Hammami  in  the  desert  N.W.  of  Kos-  [G.  W.] 
sayr.      The   copper   mines   of  Mount 
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tinuftlly,  and  honour  it  with  sacrifice.    After  the  year  is  out 
they  bear  the  pillar  forth^  and  set  it  up  near  the  town.^ 

25.  When  tiie  spies  had  now  seen  everything,  they  returned 
back  to  Egypt,  and  made  report  to  Cambyses,  who  was  stirred 
to  anger  by  their  words.  Forthwith  he  set  out  on  his  maich 
against  the  Ethiopians  without  haying  made  any  provision  for 
the  sustenance  of  his  army,  or  reflected  that  he  was  about  to 
wage  war  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  Like  a  sense- 
less madman  as  he  was,^  no  sooner  did  he  receive  the  report  of 
ihe  Icthyophagi  than  he  began  his  march,  bidding  the  Greeks 
who  were  with  his  army  remain  where  they  were,  and  taking  only 
his  land  force  with  him.  At  Thebes,  which  he  passed  through 
on  his  way,  he  detached  from  his  main  body  some  fifty  thousand 
men,  and  sent  them  against  the  Ammonians  with  orders  to  carry 
the  people  into  captivity,  and  bum  the  oracle  of  Jupiter.  Mean- 
while he  himself  went  on  with  the  rest  of  his  forces  against  the 
Ethiopians.  Before,  however,  he  had  accomplished  one-fifth  part 
of  the  distance,  all  that  the  army  had  in  the  way  of  provisions 
failed ;  whereupon  the  men  b^gan  to  eat  the  sumpter-beasts, 
which  shortly  failed  also.  If  then,  at  this  time,  Cambyses,  seeing 
what  was  happening,  had  confessed  himself  in  the  wrong,  and 
led  his  army  back,  he  would  have  done  the  wisest  thing  that  he 
could  after  the  mistake  made  at  the  outset;  but  as  it  was,  he 
took  no  manner  of  heed,  but  continued  to  march  forwards.  So 
long  as  the  earth  gave  them  anything,  the  soldiers  sustained 
life  by  eating  the  grass  and  herbs ;  but  when  they  came  to  the 
bare  sand,  a  portion  of  them  were  guilty  of  a  horrid  deed :  by 
tens  they  cast  lots  for  a  man,  who  was  slain  to  be  the  food  of 
the  others.  When  Cambyses  heard  of  these  doings,  alarmed  at 
such  cannibalism,  he  gave  up  his  attack  on  Ethiopia,  and  re- 
treating by  the  way  he  had  come,  reached  Thebes,  after  he  had 
lost  vast  numbers  of  his  soldiers.  From  Thebes  he  marched 
down  to  Memphis,  where  he  dismissed  the  Greeks,  allowing  them 
to  sail  home.    And  so  ended  the  expedition  against  Ethiopia.^ 

'  Much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  bassy  to  the  Macrobians,  and  the  tales 

by  Heeren  and  others  in  explaining  and  told  concerning  them,  as  fabulous,  warns 

rationalizing  the  marvels  of  this  narra-  us  against  considering  the  expedition 

tire.    I  cannot  but  think,  with  Niebuhr  itself  to  be  a  fable.   The  communication 

(Vortriige  liber  alte  Geschichte,  vol.  i.  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,    he  re- 

p.  151),  that  both  the  embassy  itself,  marks,  was  such  as  to  render  the  expe- 

and  the  account  given  of  the  Macro-  dition  easy.    Its  chief  object  would  be 

biaiiBy  are  fabulous.  the  conquest  of   Meroe.      Two    n»ads 

*  Concerning  the  pratended  madness  would  conduct  to  this  city — one,  the 
of  Cambyses,  vide  infra,  ch.  '60,  note  K  road  followed  in  part  by  Burukbardt  in 

*  Niebuhr,  while  dismissing  the  em-  1813  (Travels  in  Nubia,  Part  i.  Journey 
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26.  The  men  sent  to  attack  the  Ammonians,^  started  from 
Thebes,  having  guides  with  them,  and  may  be  clearly  traced  as 
far  as  the  city  Oasis,^  which  is  inhabited  by  Samians,  said  to  be 
of  the  tribe  JEschrionia.''  The  place  is  distant  fix)m  Thebes 
seven  days'  journey  across  the  sand,  and  is  called  in  our  tongue 
"  the  Island  of  the  Blessed."®    Thus  far  the  army  is  known  to 


along  the  banks  of  the  Nile),  along  the  habited  places  lying  in  the  midst  of 

Talley  of  the  Nile,  by  Old  and  New  deserts  (Strabo,  xvii.  p.  1123).   Perhaps 

Dongola,  a  yery  circuitous  route;  the  the  common  word  Wady,  applied  by  the 

other,  across  the  desert  from  Korosko,  Arabs  to  torrent-courses,  is  of  kindred 

in  Upper  Egypt,  to  Aboo  Homed,  the  origin.      (See  Burton's  Pilgiimage  to 

line  taken  by  Bruce  in  1772,  and  Burck-  Mecca,  yol.  i.  p.  219.) 

hardt  in  1814,  which  is  nearly  direct,  [There  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  at 

and  is  the  ordinary  route  of  the  cara-  £1  Khargeh,  having  the  name  of  Darius 

vans.    The  latter  was  apparently  pre-  and  of  some  later  kings.     The  Ggyp- 

ferred  by  Cambyses,  who    may  have  tian  name  of  the  town  vras  Hebi,  the 

reached  as  far  as  Wady  Omgat  (lat.  22^),  . 

where  the  sands  become  quite  barren  <fv.in„(.>,  *»                            ^|  I  /^ 

(Burckhardt,p.  171).    Niebuhr  (1.  s. c.)  P^^^K^'                              UlJV 

ascribes  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to  ^k 
the  ''deadly  winds  and  sand-storms/' 

which  prevail  here  no  less  than  in  the  sometimes  represented 

Sahara;  but  I  do  not  see  any  sufficient  i,y  ^j^g  plough  itself,                      ^ 

reason  for  departing  on  this  point  from  -^         *-    -»                          ^    O 

our  author.    Burckhardt  denies  that  the       ,  .  ,  ^^«^^_j.^j  v    xv    n     i.  v*^ 

wind,  are  d.adly.  and  doubts  there  being  TJj^'iJ^T  ?^  )?^*  %?*  Tt 

anv  real  danger  to  life  from  aandator^  >'»•;  ^'  ""V^^l*  *^-..  (^  "o"  , 


m 

and  it  is  very 


on  book  ii.  ch.  32).    On  the  Oasis  of 


the  Nubian  desert  (pp.   189-191);    ""  """'  ""  ^?-  "*>    ^"  ,\"''  ^^  "* 
it  is  very  conceivablV that  Cam':    ^^l^^l f^t.^^'^^'f? r'iT. 


byses,  without  being  mad,  may  have  f  ^'^  ^^^'^Vrl'^^^;!! ''''^- "' ?' ^L 

^l^^Ii^n^  k;-  -«««  ;««,ffl!.i««*L  *o  P«  '^79.    The  custom  there  mentioned 

^^^?'^^.^.'!^ll'^yf^'X^^^  of  the  "  Shekh  of  the  News"  receiTing 

k'eroe'  is  as  little  ^^  information  from  strangers  resemblee 

.  statement  with  *•»«»  °^  ^„*^"!"a'  ""^'S?^  '''  ''*" 

hat  he  built  that  ^%'^"i; ,^^-  \}%-^i  J'^  ^     ••  .  « 

«•*«     TK«  k;«i»  .,«4>;^.;f»  ^f  vc^^^  ko.  Dahlmann  (Life  of  Herod,  vu.  §  4) 

SSi  Tw^JuS.' Wk'ifT  S  observe,  ni^nthia.  with  equal  truthand 

note.)      The^xjedition  of  CamW  t^::i^^^iZ^t'^^Z^^ 

was  not  without  fru.t.    He  reduced  the  He  repid.  Herodotus  a.  deceived  by  « 


T«m.r^^J  no.'i.  i.T.v.„'  m.^^^*.  (Zamolxis)  a  Samian  (vide  infra,  iv.  95). 

•The  city  Oasis  is  taken  (Hoeren.  ^^  .^  loc.)  thinks  the  SamiaM  migbt 

African  Nations,   vol.  i.  p.   212,  and  r^  i  j  '"»-•,'  •"'»»»»  »  i.^^r^_j~,„ 

BShr  ad  loo.),  with  much  ria«.n.  f^  the  ^"^  ^  a  «rttlement  here  for  tr^fiw 

modem  El  Khargeh,  the  chief  town  of  Y^^'T*' J^\J^^'^  ^<*    T"^ 

what  is  called  thT  gUat  Oaris.    Thi.  is  G"eks  wttle  400  nute/rom  tt,  «.-*« 

distant   by  one  ro«l  42,  by  another  52  f-  •^^Kotions  of  tie  beauty 

\^,)?^  lets  Th"b^."^e  ,r '^^^^  *^'  'Z^J7. 

Egy/tinsinthetimeofHe.^otu.n^y  *^:„rw1lti^aS''^e,^  ^^ 

^;x:°to ih-r^ii^u^^gt'.  ^^  t^jr^'^Jxi 

n««;-  ♦k-.  A.,..;.  «p  Qf«iK«  .<^ia»«.  ^r.  ko  grassy  tracts,  covered  with  palm-trees, 

Oasis,  the  Auasis  of  Strabo,  seems  to  be  «^^  Somewhat  scantily  supped  with 

identical  with  the  Coptic  0*VA.g^e>  water.    In  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuriee 

and  the  Arabic  El  Wah.    It  was  a  name  A.c.  they  were  used  by  the  Bomana  tf 

applied,  according  to  Strabo,  to  all  in-  places  of  banishment.  ; 
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ha^e  made  it8  way ;  bat  thenceforth  nothing  is  to  be  heard  of 
them,  except  what  the  AmmonianSy  and  those  who  get  their 
knowledge  from  them,  repoort  It  is  certain  they  neitha:  reached 
the  Ammoniansy  nor  even  came  back  to  Egypt.  Further  than 
this,  the  Ammonians  relate  as  follows : — ^That  the  Persians  set 
torOi  from  Oasis  across  the  sand,  and  had  reached  about  half 
way  between  that  place  and  themselves,  when,  as  they  were  at 
their  midday  meal,  a  wind  arose  from  the  south,  strong  and 
deadly,  bringing  with  it  vast  columns  of  whirling  sand,  which 
entirely  covered  up  the  troops,  and  caused  them  wholly  to  dis* 
appear.^  Thus,  according  to  the  Ammonians,  did  it  fare  with 
this  army. 

27.  About  the  time  when  Cambyses  arrived  at  Memphis,  Apis 
appeared  to  the  Egyptians.  Now  Apis  is  the  god  whom  tiie 
Greeks  call  Epaphus.^  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  straightway  all 
the  Egyptians  arrayed  themselves  in  their  gayest  garments,  and 
fell  to  feasting  and  jollity :  which  when  Cambyses  saw,  making 
sore  that  these  rejoicings  were  on  account  of  his  own  ill  success, 
he  called  before  him  the  officers  who  had  charge  of  Memphis, 
and  demanded  of  them, — "  Why,  when  he  was  in  Memphis 
before,  the  Egyptians  had  done  nothing  of  this  kind,  but  waited 
until  now,  when  he  had  returned  with  the  loss  of  so  many  of  his 
troops?'*  The  officers  made  answer,  ''That  one  of  their  gods 
had  appeared  to  them,  a  god  who  at  long  intervals  of  time  had 
been  accustomed  to  iiK)w  himself  in  Egypt — and  Hnat  always  on 
his  appearance,  the  whole  of  Egypt  feasted  and  kept  jnbilee.** 
When  Cambyses  heard  this,  he  told  them  that  they  Ue^  and  as 
liars  he  condemned  them  all  to  suffer  death. 

28.  When  they  were  dead,  he  called  the  priests  to  kii»|iP8Bience, 
and  questioning  them  received  the  same  answer ;  wbeseupon  he 
observed^  **  That  he  would  soon  know  whether  a  tame  god  had 


'  It  ii  not  probable  tbat  the  Perriaa  but  not  from  being  oyerwhelmed  and 

vmj  was  destroyed,  as  Herodotus  sup-  buried  by  the  sand.     I  have  been  in 

posesy  by  being  overwhelmed  with  sand,  some  of  the  worst  storms  of  sand  in  that 

The  sand-storms   of   the    Sahara   are  desert,  and  of  unusual  duration,  for  they 

nnpleasant,    possibly   even    dangerous  seldom  last  more  than  one  d^;   but 

(Biirckhardt,  p.  191),  but  quite  uneqiul  nothing  of  any  size  was  "buvied"  in 

to  the  task  of  suddenly  overwhelming  the  sand. — O.  W.] 

*   and  destroying  a  host.    If  the  Persian  ^  Vide  supri^  ii.   153.     [Th«  word 

umy  perished  in  the  desert  from  want  Epaphus  Iooks  like  a  misapplicalion  of 

of  water,  or  the  baleful  efiRscts  of  the  the  name  Apophis,  the  giimt  serpent, 

SixDoon,  the  shilling  sands  would  speed-  and  the  emblem  of  stn,  but  is  more 

ily  accumulate  round  the  bodies  and  probably  Apis    with   a   reduplication, 

cover  them  up.    [An  army  might  lose  The  story  of  Epaphus  and  his  mother 

its  way  during  one  of  those  dense  fogs  lo  show  an  Egyptian  origin^ — Ck  W  J 
of  the  sand-storms  and  die  of  thirst; 
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really  come  to  dwell  in  Egypt" — and  straigtitwsy,  withont  ano- 
ther word,  lie  bade  them  bring  Apis  to  him.  So  they  vent  out 
from  his  presence  to  fetch  the  god.  Now  this  Apis,  or  Epaphus, 
is  the  calf  of  a  cow  which  is  never  afterwards  able  to  bear  young. 
The  Egyptians  say  that  fire  comee  down  from  bearen  upon  the 
cow,  which  thereupon  conceives  Apis.  The  calf  which  is  bo 
called  has  the  following  marks : — He  is  black,  with  a  square  spot 
of  white  xipaa  his  forehead,  and  on  his  back  the  figure  of  an 
eagle ;  the  hairs  in  His  tail  are  doable,  and  there  is  a  beetle  upon 
his  tongue.* 

*  Apia  wu  BoppoMd  to  be  the  image  aooount  of  the  peculiar  marks  by  Thich 

of  the  soul  of  Oairia  (Plut.  de  la.  20,  ha  wn  knomi,  which  agree  vtxj  well 

39),  aad.  he  wM  the  lacred  smblem  of  with  the  figures  of  him  found  in  bnnie, 

that  Ckidj  hut  he  is  lometimee  floured  except  that  the  bird  «□  hia  back,  irui 

aa  a  man  with  a  bull's  head  (probably  vulture.    Herodotus  and  others  luppoK 

the  origin  of  theMiDataur),uidiBcalled  bim  to  have  been  black,  thou^  Orid 

Apia-Oairia^vrhich  juatifies  theaaaerdon  calla  him  "Tariia  coloribua  Apia,"  ud 

of  Stnibo   that    "Apis   wu   the   tune  Strabo  describee  him  with  the  forebod, 

as  Oiiria."      Ha   ia  and  some  parts  of  the  body,  of  a  whit* 

JfjA    p  y  usually  called  Apia  colour,  the  rest  being  black.    Flntanh 

^t^tf*^  8  ^""fha^sh^ 
H  \.   l\  I        «  (,„p^  B^^  ii  ^ 

16)  how  cloaeW  hia  name  reaemblee  that 
of  the  God  Nilua  '*  Hapi,"  or  "  Hapi 
of  the  waters;"  and  the  geniua  of 
Om  dead,  with  the  head  of  a  Cynoce- 
phalos,  is  also  Hapi.     The  inundation  I 


aays  that  the  bet  of  hiamonhn^tud 

sbining  parte  being  obacitred  by  lium 

that  were  of  a  dark  hue  agrees  with  tha 

waa  called   "the  liae  ofiHafn."    The    resemblance'  between  CMrie   and  Itit 

bull-Apis    ie    larioual;   described    by    moon,    but    this    connexion    betwtes 

ancient  authon.^  Herodotui  giTea  an    Oeirts  and  the  moon  ia  an  error;  mn 
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29.  When  the  priests  returned  bringing  Apis  with  them,  Cam- 
byses,  hke  the  harebrained  person  that  he  was,  drew  his  dagger, 
and  aimed  at  the  belly  of  the  animal,  but  missed  his  mark,  and 
stabbed  him  in  the  thigh.  Then  he  laughed,  and  said  thus  to  the 
priests : — "  Oh  1  blockheads,  and  think  ye  that  gods  become  like 
this,  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  sensible  to  steel  ?  A  fit  god  indeed  for 
Egyptians,  such  an  one  I  But  it  shall  cost  you  dear  that  you 
kye  made  me  your  laughing-stock."  When  he  had  so  spoken, 
he  ordered  those,  whose  business  it  was,^  to  scourge  the  priests, 
and  if  they  found  any  of  the  Egyptians  keeping  festival  to  put 
them  to  death.  Thus  was  the  feast  stopped  throughout  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  the  priests  suffered  punishment.  Apis, 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  lay  some  time  pining  in  the  temple ;  at 

was  a  spot  on  hk  right  side  in  the  form  employ  virgins  and  old  women  sitting 
of  a  crescent,  as  Ammianus  Maroellinus  on  a  tripod,  nor  does  he  require  them 
supposes,  the  principal  sign  by  which  he  to  be  intoxicated  with  the  sacred  po- 
ms known.  Plutarch  (de  Isid.  39)  tion,  but  inspires  boys  who  play  round 
mentions  "  a  gilded  ox,"  with  a  pall  of  his  stable  with  a  divine  impulse,  ena- 
the  finest  black  linen,  representing  the  bling  them  to  pour  forth  predictions  in 
grief  of  Isis  for  Osiris,  which  was  Apia,  perfect  rhythm."  (See  At.  Eg.,  vol. 
A  black  bull  with  a  white  crescent,  or  iv.  p.  347  to  3590  Pausaniaa,  vii.  22, 
spot  on  his  shoulder,  is  found  in  the  says,  after  stopping  their  ears  with  their 
tombs  carrying  a  corpse,  which  was  a  himds,  they  took  the  oracular  omen  from 
form  of  Apis,  in  the  character  of  Osiris,  the  first  word  thev  heard  uttered  by 
M  god  of  the  dead,  ^lian  pretends  passers-by.  On  the  festival  lasting 
that  Apis  had  twenty-nine  marks,  each  seven  days,  see  note  on  Book  ii.  ch.  109. 
referalne  to  some  mystic  meaning,  and  On  Apis,  see  notes  on  Book  ii.  chs.  38, 
that  the  Egsrp^^^''^'^  ^^  °^^  allow  those  60,  and  153;  and  below,  29. — [G.  W.] 
given  by  Herodotus  and  Aristagoras.  *  Like  the  modem  Turks,  and  other 
Ammianus  says  that  "Apia  was  sacred  orientals,  the  Persians  had  certain  per- 
to  the  .moon,  and  Mnevis  to  the  sun."  sons  whose  duty  it  waa  to  inflict  the 
According  to  Plutarch  (s.  33)  Mnevis,  bastinado  and  other  punishments;  and 
the  sacred  bull  of  Heliopolis,  was  also  it  is  curious  to  find  in  the  sculptures  of 
dedicated  to  Osiris,  "and  honoured  Nineveh  that  the  Assyrians  practised  the 
with  a  reverence  next  to  that  paid  to  same  tortures,  for  which  the  Persians 
Apis,  whose  sire  some  suppose  him  to  and  the  Turks  were  afterwards  so  noted, 
be;"  and  Diodorus  thinks  that  "both  We  find  in  Mr.  Layard's  drawings  men 
Apis  and  Mnevis  were  sacred  to  Osiris,  pinned  down  to  the  ground  and  flayed 
and  worshipped  as  gods  throughout  alive ;  some  are  impaled ;  and  other 
Egypt."  Mnevis  Ib  described  bv  most  punishments  are  inflicted  with  the  same 
writers  as  of  a  dark  colour.  Plutarch  systematic  cruelty.  The  conduct  of  the 
suggests  that  the  people  of  Elis  and  Egyptians  to  their  enemies  contrasts  fii- 
Aigos  derived  the  notion  of  Bacchus  vomrably  with  that  of  the  Eastern  people 
with  a  bull's  head  from  the  figures  of  of  antiquity;  for  they  only  cut  o£f  the 
Osiris  (Apis-Osiris).  When  ^Uan  (xi.  hands  of  the  dead,  and  laid  them  in 
10)  says  they  "  compare  Apis  to  Horus,  *'  heaps"  before  the  Idng  (cp.  1  Kings  x.  8, 
being  the  cause  of  fertility,"  he  evi-  and  1  Sam.  xviii.  27),  as  returns  of  the 
dentlv  means  Osiris.  The  festival  of  enemy's  killed;  and  if  their  captives 
Apis  lasted  seven  days,  when  he  was  led  were  obliged  to  work,  this  waa  only  the 
in  solemn  procession  by  the  priests  condition  on  which  life  was  preserved  in 
through  Memphis;  and  Pliny  and  So-  early  times;  and  we  see  no  systematic 
linus  pretend  that  children  who  smelt  tortures  inflicted,  and  no  cruelties  be-. 
his  breath  were  thought  to  be  gifted  yond  accidental  harsh  treatment  by 
with  prophecy.  This  agrees  with  the  some  ignorant  soldier,  not  unknown  in 
rema»  of  ifilian  "that  Apis  does  not  the  wars  of  Christian  Europe.      The 
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last  he  died  of  his  wound,  and  the  priests  buried  him  ^  secretly 
without  the  knowledge  of  Cambyses. 

30.  And  now  Cambyses,  who  even  before  had  not  been  quite 
in  his  right  mind,  was  forthwith,  as  the  Egyptians  say,  smitten 
with  madness  ^  for  this  crime.  The  first  of  his  outrages  was  the 
slaying  of  Smerdis,^  his  fiill  brother,  "^  whom  he  had  sent  back  to 

opinions  of  PolybiuB  (xt.  5)  and  late  that  after  killing  Apia,  he  "lort  erery 
writere,  do  not  apply  to  the  ancient  spark  of  reason.**  But,  as  Heeren  long 
Bgyptians,  and  their  humanity  to  slaves  ago  obsenred,  "  we  ought  to  be  parti- 
is  mown  by  their  conduct  towards  cularly  on  our  guard  against  the  evil 
Joseph,  and  by  the  evidence  of  the  that  is  related  <^  Cambyses,  inasmuch 
monuments;  indeed  the  murder  of  a  as  our  information  is  derived  entirely 
slave  was  punishable  by  Egyptian  law.  from  his  enemies,  the  E^ptian  priests" 
— ra.  W.]  (Manual,  book  iL  p.  94,  fiil.  Tr.)    The 

*  Plutarch  says  Cambyses  killed  the  stories  told  of  hun  are  likely  to  have 
Apis,  and  gave  it  to  the  dogs.  It  is  been  either  invented  or  exaggerated, 
true,  as  Lucher  observes,  that  Hero-  and,  so  far  as  they  are  true,  may  be 
dotus  lived  nearer  the  time  than  Flu-  explained  without  implying  msdneai. 
tarch ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Certainly  there  is  no  appearance  in  the 
Egyptians  may  have  concealed  the  truth  Great  Inscription  of  Darius  that  he  looked 
BO  disagreeable  to  them;  and  it  would  upon  Cambyses  as  a  madman,  or  even  as 
be  more  likely  that  Cambyses  should  wild  and  extravagant.  The  evidence  is 
klU,  than  be  satisfied  with  merely  indeed  merely  negative,  but,  coupling  it 
wounding,  the  sacred  bull.  The  burial-  with  the  silenpe  of  Ctesias,  we  must 
place  of  the  Apis  has  been  lately  disco-  conclude,  I  think,  that  the  Fenians 
▼ered  by  M.  Mariette  close  to  the  pyra-  knew  nothing  of  the  pretended  madnen 
mids  of  Abooseer,  near  Memphis.    It  is  of  this  king. 

an  arche4  galleiy,  2000  feet  in  length  in        It  may  be  added  that  the  epithet 

one  direction,  and  about  30    feet    in  (A«(nr^r)  by  which  his  subjects  an 

height  and  breadth,  on  each  side  of  said  to  have  described  his   eharaeter 

which  is  a  series  of  chambers  or  re-  (Herod,  iii.  89),  does  not  imply  more 

cesses,  every  one  containing  an  immense  than  a  strict  and  severe  rule, 
granite  or  basalt  sarcopha^ia,  15  feet  by        ^  The  true  name  of  this  prince,  which 

8,  in  which  the  body  of  the  sacred  buU  Ctesias,  with  his  usual  infelicity,  gives 

was  deposited.    Several  stels  have  been  as  Tanyoxaroes  (Excerpt.  Pers.  §8),  was 

found,   placed  against  the  walls;   one  Bardiya,  " Bardes," or " Bardius."    Tins 

of  the  time  of  Amasis,  another  of  Nee-  Qreek  form  most  nearly  resembling  this 

tanebo,  another  of  a  Ptolemy,  which  is  the  Mardus  of  ^schylus  (Pers.  760, 

mention  the  time  when  the  bulls  were  BL).    Next  in  order  may  be  placed  the 

bom,  when  enthroned,  and  when  they  Merdis    of   Nieolaus  Damascenns  and 

died,  and  were  buried,   showing  that  Justin  (L  4^.    Hence  the  Smerdis  of 

they  mostly  lived  from  seventeen  to  Herodotus,  m  which  the  initial  S  is  doe 

twenty-three  years.  Two,  however,  lived  to  the  same  laws  of  euphony  that  pro* 

twenty-six  years,  showing  that  the  tale  duced  ffftdpay9oSt  cfiAat,  <r/n7p<7(r  ^1"^ 

of  Apis  being  allowed  to  live  only  25  KpSst  fffitKa^,  c/ivy^pSs,  Cfi^paam,  ffft^r^ 

is  erroneous;  and,  indeed,  unless  the  ktK.     The  Persian  B,   for  which  the 

others  could  be  made  to  complete  25,  Greeks  had  no  real  equivalent,  their 

the  number  would  have  no  meaning,  own  B  having  the  sound  of  Y,  was  re* 

— TO.  W.]  placed,  naturally  enough,  by  the  IsWal 

•  The  madness  of  Cambyses  has  been  most  akin  to  it,  M.  (Compare  the 
generally  accepted  by  our  writers.  Qreek  Megabyzus,  Megabignee,  &c., 
Bp.  Thirlwall,  indeed  (Hist,  of  Greece,  where  the  Persian  prefix  is  Bags = Mr.) 
vol.  ii.  ch.  xiii.),  observes  that  "the  '  In  the  origmal,  "  both  of  the  same 
actions  ascribed  to  him  are  not  more  father  and  of  the  same  mother.**  This 
extravagant  than  those  recorded  of  other  was  true,  and  is  expressed  «•  t^  io^ 
despots."  But  he  aocrats  the  actions  words  in  the  Behistim  Inscription  (ool. 
themselves  as  true,  and  considers  his  i.  par.  10) :  **  Hamit^  hampit^  Kabo- 
tyranny  to  have  been  "wild  and  capri-  jiyahyi**  {ifiOfAitrpiosp  Sfunrirpws  Ko^* 
oious.*'    Grote  (vol.  iv.  p.  296)  declares  /3^ci)« 
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Persia  from  Egypt  out  of  envy,  because  he  drew  the  bow 
brought  from  the  Ethiopians  by  tiie  Ichthyophagi  (which  none  of 
the  other  Persians  were  able  to  bend)  the  distance  of  two  fingers' 
hreadtL®  When  Smerdis  was  departed  into  Persia,  Cambyses 
had  a  vision  in  his  sleep — ^he  thought  a  messenger  from  Persia 
came  to  him  with  tidings,  that  Smerdis  sat  upon  the  royal 
throne,  and  with  his  head  touched  the  heavens.  Fearing  there- 
fore for  himself,  and  thinking  it  likely  that  his  brother  would 
kill  him,  and  rule  in  his  stead,  Cambyses  sent  into  Persia  Prex* 
aspes,  whom  he  trusted  beyond  all  tiie  other  Persians,  bidding 
him  put  Smerdis  to  death.    So  this  Prexaspes  went  up  to  Susa* 

*  This  is  contradicted  by  the  Inacrip-  the  supposed  residence  of  the  court 

tion,  which  records  that  Smerdis  was  there  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign.    It 

put  to  death  brfore  Ccambyses  started  for  is  probable,  however,  that  the  chimge 

Egypt  (Beh.  Ins.  col.  I  par.  10).  was  made  m  the  course  of  his  reign.     Th»' 

'  From  this  passage,  as  well  as  from  honourable  position  of  Susiana  in  one  of 
aereral  others  (chs.  65,    70,   &c.),  it  his  Inscriptions  at  Persepolis  (Behist. 
would  appear  that  Susa  had  become  the  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  280),  at  the  head  of 
chief  residence  of  the  Persian  court  as  the  satrapies,  before  even  Media,  is  signi- 
ewly  as  the  time  of  Cambyses.    (See  ficant.    And  the  Greeks  can  scarcely 
also  Ctes.  Pers.  §  9.)    This  point,  how-  have  been  mistaken  on  the  point,  so 
ever,  is  involved  in  great  obftourity.    It  soon  as  the  Persian  court  became  a 
is  nut  even  quite  clear  at  what  time  refuge  for  their  malcontents.    It  must 
ftudana  became  subject  to  Persia.    Ap-  be  >>ome  in  mind  also  that  the  ruins  of 
nreotly    it    remained  a    province    of  the  great  palace  at  Susa  show  Dorius  to 
cabylon  to  the  time  of  Cyrus's  conquest  have    been   its    original    founder  (see 
(cf.  Dan.  viii.  2),  when  it  passed  with  Loftus's  Chaldasa^  p.  372).  Accordingly, 
tbe  Babylonian  empire  into  the  hands  Pliny  appears  to  have  followed  a  sound 
of  the  Persians.    Was  it  at  once  made  tradition  when  he    made    Darius  the 
the  capital  ?     According  to  Strabo  and  founder  (i.  e,  the  restorer)  of  the  Susian 
Xenophon  it  would  seem  so,  for  both  capital  (H.  N.  vi.  27),  which  from  his 
distinctly  refer  the  settling  of  the  court  time,  or,  at  latest,  from  that  of  his  sue- 
•t  Son  to  Cyrus  (Strab.  xv.  p.  1031 ;  cessor,  clearly  became  the  chief  resi- 
Xen.  Cyrop.  vui.  vi.  §  22).    But  more  dence  of  the  Persian  monarchs.     See, 
trustworthy  writers  give    Cyrus  only  besides  Herodotus,  .^Sschyl.  Pers.  16, 
Bcbafcana  and  Pasargadfie  as  his  capitals.  124,  &c.  ;  Neh.  i.  1 ;  Esth.  i.  2,  &c. 
(Herod,  i.  153  ;  Ctes.  Pers.  §  2-4 ;  Nic.        The  reasons   for   making  Susa  the 
Dusaso.  FV*.  67 ;  compare  Arrian.  Exp.  capital  are  scarcely  lees  obscure.    Strabo 
Alex.  vL  29 ;  Anaxim.  ap.  Steph.  Bya.  says  that  the  change  was  made  on  three 
ad  voc  notro'apytfOM.)    Ctesias  and  He-  grounds  :  1.  the  convenient  position  of 
rodotus  (1.  s.  c.)  both  make  Susa  the  the  city  between  Persia  and  Babylonia  ; 
chief  dty  of  Cambyses  and  the  later  2.  its  ancient  dignity;  and  3.  the  fact 
kings ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  of  its  long  quiet  subjection  to  foreign 
■on  of  Cjrras,  before  invading  ISgypt,  yokes.    The  last  of  these  reasons  con- 
effected  the  change    But  Herodotus  in  tarasts  curiously  with  the  evident  fact  of 
one  place  (iii.  64)  speaks  as  if  Ecbatana  its  impatience  under  Persian  rule.    The 
was  the  capital  of  Cambyses,  and  the  second  would  have  applied  with   far 
inscriptions    of   Darius   render  it  ex-  greater  force  to  Babylon.    No  doubt 
tremely  doubtful    whether   Susa    was  the  position  of  the  city  at  the  edge  of 
made  the  capital  till  some  time  after  he  the  great  mountain-range,  thereby  easily 
oame  to   tlM  throne.     The   firequent  communicating  both  with  the   upper 
revolts  of  Susiana  (Beh.  Ins.   col.  i.  oonntnr  east  and  north  of  Zagros,  and 
par.  16,  ool.   ii.  par.   3,  and    col.  v.  with  tne  great  Mesopotamiaa  plain  at 
par.  1),  the  fact  that  Darius,  on  a  revolt,  its  base,  was  an  important  determining 
always  sendli,  or  aotfs,  to  Susiana,  and  the  cause;    but    other   reasons    may  have 
want  of  any  indication  of  his  ever  even  helped  to  produce  the  decision.    The 
resting  at  Susa,  are  alignments  against  delightful  situation  of  Susa,  the  beauty 
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and  slew  Smerdis.  Some  say  he  killed  him  as  they  hunted 
together,  others,  that  he  took  him  down  to  the  Erythraean  Sea, 
and  there  drowned  him,^® 

31.  This,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  outrage  which  Cambyses 

committed.    The  second  was  the  slaying  of  his  sister,  who  had 

accompanied  him  into  Egypt,  and  lived  with  him  as  his  wife, 

though  she  was  his  full  sister,^  the  daughter  both  of  his  father 

and  his  mother.    The  way  wherein  he  had  made  her  his  wife  was 

the  following : — It  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Persians,  before 

his  time,  to  marry  their  sisters — ^but  Cambyses,  happening  to  M 

in  love  with  one  of  his,  and  wishing  to  take  her  to  wife,  as  he 

knew  that  it  was  an  uncommon  thing,  called  together  the  royal 

judges,  and  put  it  to  them,  "  whether  there  was  any  law  which 

allowed  a  brother,  if  he  wished,  to  marry  his  sister  ? "    Now 

the  royal  judges  are  certain  picked  men  among  the  Persians, 

who  hold  tiieir  office  for  life,  or  until  they  are  found  guilty  of 

some  misconduct.    By  them  justice  is  administered  in  Persia, 

and  they  are  the  interpreters  of  the  old  laws,  all  disputes  being 

referred  to  their  decision.    When  Cambyses,  therefore,  put  his 

question  to  these  judges,  they  gave  him  an  answer  which  was  at 

once  true  and  safe — "  they  did  not  find  any  law,"  they  said, 

*'  allowing  a  brother  to  take  his  sister  to  wife,  but  they  found  a 

law,  that  the  king  of  the  Persians  might  do  whatever  he  pleased." 

And  so  they  neither  warped  the  law  through  fear  of  Cambyses^ 

nor  ruined  themselves  by  over  stiffly  maintaining  the  law;  bat 

they  brought  another  quite  distinct  law  to  the   king's -help, 


of  the  herbage,  the  excellence  of  the  Louis  XYII.)    Cteaias,  differing  in  al- 

water  (Geograph.  Journal,  yoI.  ix.  part  i.  most  all  the  particulan,  agrees  irith 

p.70-1 ;  comp.  Athenseua,  zii.p.  518F.);  Herodotus  and  the  Inscription  aa  to 

and,  again,  the  comparatiye  retiredneas  the  main   facts — ^that    Cambyses  sns- 

of  the  place,  which  waa  less  a  city  than  pected  the  fidelity  of  his  brother,  and 

a  pftlace  (Dan.  viii.  2 ;  Neh.  i.  1 ;  Esther,  had  him  put  to  death  secretly  (Ezoopt 

i.  2 ;  Plin.  1.  s.  c.)»  may  haye  constituted  §  10). 

attractions  to  a  luxurious  court  such  as  In  later  times,  the  practice  of  remor- 

that  of  Darius  seems  to  have  become.  ing,'  or  incapacitating,  all  the  brothen 

10  The  Inscriptionjexpressly  confirms  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  as  persoiis 

the  fact  of  the  putting  to  death    of  whose  pretensions  might  be  dangerous, 

Smerdis  by  his  brother,  and  also  states  has  prevailed  almost  universally  both 

that  the  death  was  not  generally  known  in  Turkey  and  Persia, 

(col.  i.  par.  10,  §  7).    Indeed  this  is  *  The  Egyj^tians  were  permitted  to 

sufficiently  apparent  from  the  coming  marry  their  sisters  by  the  same  &ther 

forward  withm  a  few  years  of  two  pre-  and  mother.    Both  were  forbidden  by 

tenders,  who  personated  the  dead  prince  the  Levitical  law;    but  in  Patriarefaal 

(col.  i.  par.   1 1,  and  col.  iii.  par.  5).  times  a  man  waa  permitted  to  many  a 

Such  personations  can  only  occur  when  sister,  the  daughter  of  his  father  only 

l^e  death  has  been  concealed.    (Compare  (Gen.  xx.  12).    The  Egyptian  oustom 

the  cases  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  and  the  is  one  of  those  pointed  at  in  Levit.xTiiL 

individual  who  lately  claimed  to  be  3. — [G.  W.] 
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which  allowed  him  to  have  his  wish.^     CambyseSy  therefore, 

i      married  the  object  of  his  love,^  and  no  long  time  afterwards 

he  took  to  wife  another  sister..    It  was  the  younger  of  these 

'.      who  went  with  him  into  Egypt>  and  there  suffered  death  at  his 

,       hands. 

32.  Concerning  the  manner  of  her  death,  as  concerning  that 
of  Smerdis/  two  different  accounts  are  giyen.  The  story  which 
the  Greeks  tell,  is,  that  Cambyses  had  set  a  young  dog  to  fight 
the  cub  of  a  lioness — ^his  wife  looking  on  at  the  time.  Now  the 
dog  was  getting  the  worse,  when  a  pup  of  the  same  litter  broke 
his  chain,  and  came  to  his  brother's  aid — ^then  the  two  dogs 
together  fought  the  lion,  and  conquered  him.  The  thing 
greatly  pleased  Cambyses,  but  his  sister  who  was  sitting  by 
shed  tears.  When  Cambyses  saw  this,  he  asked  her  why  she 
wept :  whereon  she  told  him,  that  seeing  the  young  dog  come 
to  his  brotlier's  aid  made  her  think  of  Smerdis,  whom  there  was 
none  to  help.  For  this  speech,  the  Greeks  say,  Cambyses  put 
her  to  death.  But  the  Egyptians  tell  the  story  thus : — The  two 
were  sitting  at  table,  when  the  sister  took  a  lettuce,  and  strip- 
ping the  leaves  off,  asked  her  brother  '^  when  he  thought  the 
lettuce  looked  the  prettiest — ^when  it  had  all  its  leaves  on,  or 
now  that  it  was  stripped?"  He  answered,  "When  the  leaves 
were  on."  "  But  thou,"  she  rejoined,  "  hast  done  as  I  did  to 
the  lettuce,  and  made  bare  the  house  of  Cyrus."  Then  Cam- 
byses was  wroth,  and  sprang  fiercely  upon  her,  though  she  was 
with  child  at  the  time.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  she  mis- 
carried and  died.^ 

83.  Thus  mad  was  Cambyses  upon  his  own  kindred,  and  this 
either  from  his  usage  of  Apis,  or  from  some  other  among  the 
many  causes  from  which  calamities  are  wont  to  arise.  They 
say  that  from  his  birth  he  was  afflicted  with  a  dreadful  disease, 
the  disorder  which  some  call  "  the  sacred  sickness."  ^    It  would 


'  It  is  scarcely  neoeflsary  to  point  out  '  This  story  may  have  had  no  other 

the  agreement  between  the    view    of  foundation  than  uie  fact  of  the   mia- 

Penian  law  here  diaclosed,   and  that  carriage,  and  the  bitter  feeling  of  the 

furaished  by  Dan.  ch.  vi. — "  The  law  of  Egyptian  priests, 

the  Medes  and  Persians  alters  not."  *  That  the  disease  known  under  this 

'  This  Yras  Atossa,  the   mother   of  name  was  epilepsy  appears  from  the 

Xerxes  (vide  infra,  iii.  88),  who  waa  book  of  Hippocrates^  '  On  the  Sacred 

the  wife  successively  of  Cambyses,  the  Sickness '  {rtpi  tiis  Ipjis  volffov).    The 

Ptoado-Smerdis,  and  Darius  riystaspes.  Tuscans  still  call  it  "mal  benedetto." 

In  later  times  still  worse  incest  was  per-  Its  sudden  and  terrible  character  cauaed 

mittedto  the  kings.  ArtaxerzesMnemon  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  divine  visitation, 

i&arried  two  of  his  own  daughters  (Plut.  Whether  Cambyses  was  really  subject 

Vit.  Artax.  Op.  vol.  i.  p.  1870).  to  it,  or  not,  we  have  no  means  of  de- 

^  Vide  supra,  ch.  30,  sab  fin.  cidixig. 
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be  by  no  means  strange,  therefore,  if  his  mind  were  affected  in 
some  d^ee,  seeing  that  his  body  labonred  under  so  sore  a 
malady. 

34.  He  was  mad  also  upon  others  besides  his  kindred; 
among  the  rest,  upon  Frexaspes,  the  man  whom  he  esteemed 
beyond  aU  the  rest  of  the  Persians,  who  carried  his  messages, 
and  whose  son  held  the  office — an  honour  of  no  small  account 
in  Persia — of  his  cupbeacer.  Him  Cambyses  is  said  to  have 
once  addressed  as  follows : — ^*  What  sort  of  man,  Prezaspes,  do 
the  Persians  think  me  ?  What  do  they  say  of  me  ?  "  Prex- 
%Bpe&  answered,  "  Oh  I  sire,  they  praise  thee  greatly  in  all  things 
but  one— -they  say  thou  art  loo  much  giyen  to  love  of  wine."' 
Such  Prezaspes  told  him  was  the  judgment  of  the  Persians; 
whereupon  Cambyses,  full  of  rage,  made  answer,  ^^  What?  they 
say  now  that  I  drink  too  much  wine,  and  so  have  lost  my  senses, 
and  am  gone  out  of  my  mind  I  Then  their  former  speeches 
about  me  were  untrue."  For  once,  when  the  Persians  were 
sitting  with  him,  and  Oroesus  was  by,  he  had  asked  them, 
*^  What  sort  of  man  they  thought  him  compared  to  his  &ther 
Cyrus?"  Hereon  they  had  answered,  "That  he  surpassed 
his  father,  for  he  was  lord  of  all  that  his  father  ever  ruled,  and 
further  had  made  himself  master  of  Egypt,  and  the  sea."  Then 
Croesus,  who  was  standing  near,  and  misliked  the  comparison,, 
spoke  thus  to  Cambyses :  '^  In  my  judgment,  0  son  of  Cyrus, 
thou  art  not  equal  to  thy  father,  for  thou  hast  not  yet  left  behind 
thee  such  a  son  as  he."  Cambyses  was  dehghted  when  he  heard 
this  reply,  and  praised  the  judgment  of  Crcesus. 

35.  Becollecting  these  answers,  Cambyses  spoke  fiercely  to 
Prezaspes,  saying,  *^  Judge  now  thyself,  Prezas^s,  whether  the 
Persians  tell  the  truth,  or  whether  it  is  not  they  who  are  mad 
for  speaking  as  they  do.  Look  there  now  at  thy  son  standing 
in  the  yestibule — if  I  shoot  and  hit  him  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  heart,  it  will  be  plain  the  Persians  have  no  grounds  for  what 
they  say:  if  I  miss  him,  then  I  allow  that  the  Persians  are 
right,  and  that  I  am  out  of  my  mind."  So  speaking  he  drew 
his  bow  to  the  full,  and  struck  the  boy,  who  straightway  fell 

^  The  drinkiog   propensities  of  the  on  which  point  see  Sir  H.  Rawlinao&'B 

Peniaas  generally  have  been  already  note  upon  Herod.  L  133  (supra,  toI.  i. 

noticed  by  Herodotus  (i.  188).    Niebuhr  p.  219,  note  *).     Plutarch  relates  of 

(YortrSge,  vol.  i.  p.  153)  remarks  that  the  younger  Gyrus,  that  he  boasted  of 

Cambyses  was  not  the  only  one  of  the  being  able  to  drink  more  wine,  aod 

Persian  kings  who  had  a  passion  for  carrr  it  better,  than  his  brother  (oW 

wine.    He  notices  the  permanency  of  irKtioya  tIv^uf  koI  ^p€iw.    Op.  vol*  *• 

the  national  ciiaracter  in  this  respect,  p.  1854). 
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down  dead.  Then  Cambyses  ordered  the  body  to  be  opened, 
and  the  wound  examined;  and  when  the  arrow  was  found  to 
have  entered  the  heart,  the  king  was  quite  overjoyed,  and  said 
to  the  father  with  a  laugh,  "  Now  thou  seest  plainly,  Prexeispes, 
that  it  is  not  I  who  am  mad,  but  the  Persians  who  have  lost 
their  senses.  I  pray  thee  tell  me,  sawest  thou  ever  mortal  man 
send  an  arrow  with  a  better  aim  ?  *'  Prexaspes,  seeing  that  the 
kmg  was  not  in  his  right  mind,  and  fearing  for  himself,  replied, 
"  Oh !  my  lord,  I  do  not  think  that  God  lumself  could  shoot  so 
dexterously,"  Such  was  the  outrage  which  Cambyses  com- 
mitted at  this  time :  at  another,  he  took  twelve  of  the  noblest 
Persians,  and,  without  bringing  any  charge  worthy  of  death 
against  them,  buried  them  all  up  to  the  neck.^ 

36.  Hereupon  Croesus  the  Lydian  thought  it  right  to  admonish 
Cambyses,  which  he  did  in  these  words  following : — "  Oh  1  king, 
allow  not  thyself  to  give  way  entirely  to  thy  youth,  and  the 
heat  of  thy  temper,  but  check  and  control  thyself.  It  is  well  to 
look  to  consequences,  and  in  forethought  is  true  wisdom.  Thou 
layest  hold  of  men,  who  are  thy  fellow-citizens,  and,  without 
cause  of  complaint,  slayest  them — ^thou  even  puttest  children  to 
death — ^bethink  thee  now,  if  thou  shalt  often  do  things  like 
these,  will  not  the  Persians  rise  in  revolt  against  thee  ?  It  is 
by  thy  father's  wish  that  I  ofiTer  thee  advice ;  he  charged  me 
strictly  to  give  thee  such  counsel  as  I  might  see  to  be  most  for 
thy  good.*'  In  thus  advising  Cambyses,  Croesus  meant  nothing 
but  what  was  friendly.  But  Cambyses  answered  him,  *^  Dost 
thou  presume  to  ofiTer  me  advice  ?  Right  well  thou  ruledst  thy 
own  country  when  thou  wert  a  king,  and  right  sage  advice  thou 
gavest  my  father  Cyrus,  bidding  him  cross  the  Arcxes  and  fight 
the  Massagetse  in  Ibeir  own  land,  when  they  were  willing  to 
have  passed  over  into  ours.  By  thy  misdirection  of  thine  own 
affairs  thou  broughtest  ruin  upon  thyself,  and  by  thy  bad 
counsel,  which  he  followed,  thou  broughtest  ruin  upon  Cyrus, 
my  father.  Bat  thou  shalt  not  escape  punishment  now,  for  I 
have  long  been  seeking  to  find  some  occasion  against  thee."    As 

*  TMb  mode  of  pimiBhment  is  still  in  said  the  courtier  ;  "  it  is  quite  perfect.*' 

use  at  the  present  day,  and  goes  by  the  "  I  think  differently,"  replied  tne  king; 

Dame  of    "  Tree-planting."      Feti-Ali-  '*  I  must  decidedly  plant  a  tree  in  it." 

Shah  once  sent  for  Astra-chan,  one  of  Astra-chan,  who  knew  the  king's  mean- 

his  courtiers,  and  with  an  appearance  of  ing  only  too  well,  fell  at  his  feet,  and 

great  friendliness  took  him  round  his  begged  his  life;  which  he  obtained  at 

garden,  showins  him  all  its  beauties,  the  price  'of  surrendering  to  the  king 

when  he  had  finished  the  circuit,  he  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  betrothed, 

appealed  to  Astra-chan  to  know  **  what  (See  Niebuhr's  YortrSge,  vol.  i.  p.  155.) 
ms  garden  stiU  lacked  I  *'    "  Nothing/* 
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he  thus  spoke,  Cambyses  took  up  his  how  to  shoot  at  CrosBus ; 
but  CroBBus  ran  hastily  out,  and  escaped.  So  when  CambyBes 
found  that  he  could  not  kill  him  with  his  bow,  he  bade  his  bw- 
vants  seize  him,  and  put  him  to  death.  The  servants,  howeTCT, 
who  knew  their  master's  humour,  thought  it  heat  to  hide  Croesus ; 
that  so,  if  Cambyses  relented,  and  asked  for  him,  they  might 
bring  him  out,  and  get  a  reward  for  having  saved  his  life — it 
on  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  relent,  or  regret  the  loss,  they 
might  then  despatch  him.  Not  long  afterwards,  Cambyses  did 
in  fact  regret  the  loss  of  Cnssiis,  and  the  servants,  perceiving  it, 
let  him  know  that  he  was  still  alive.  "  I  am  glad,"  said  he, 
"  that  Croesus  lives,  but  as  for  you  who  saved  him,  ye  shall  not 
escape  my  vengeance,  hut  shall  all  of  you  be  put  to  death" 
And  he  did  even  as  he  had  said. 

37.  Many  other  wild  outrages  of  this  sort  did  Cambyses  com- 
mit, both  upon  tiie  Persians  and  the  allies,  while  he  still  stayed 
at  Memphis ;  among  the  rest  he  opened  the  ancient  sepulchres, 
and  examined  the  bodies  that  were  baried  in  them.  He  like- 
wise went  into  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  and  made  great  sport 
of  the  image.    For  the  image  of  Vulcan  •  is  very  like  the 


*  The  pigm;  flnmH  at  Ptluli-Salari     ticular    respect  throughout   EgTpt  is 
ore  oft«n  iouad  m  Egypt,  principftlly,     Bhown  by  ita  being  attended  bj  the 
u  might  be  Buppoied,  about  Memphis,    king  in  penon  at  Tuebei,  as  neU  u  by 
He  uaually  bad  a  noarabseuAonhia  beiid.    a  high.priest  or  prophet,   clad  i^  the 
He  waa  >]■□  figured  la  B  man  irith  a     leopard«1[in  dreii,  and  by  another  who 
Lawk'a  head ;  and  the  prow  of  hie  ark    may  answer  to  the  Sf  Jgu^si,  or  torch- 
or  Ba<3ed  boat  waa  ornamented  vrith  the    bearer.     (Cp,  the  Hierophant  or  Pro- 
head  of  an  oryx.    Thia  waa  oarried  in    phet,  the  mduchue,  the  Priect  drea»d 
like  the  mooD,  the  Herald  who  redted 
the   ritual,   and   the    Epimeletas,  and 
,  other  priesta,  at  the  Eleuainiin  Ifyite- 

riea.)  It  ia  preceded  by  the  banner  ud 
the  aBcred  sceptre  of  the  Ood,  borne 
alao  by  eigbteeo  prieeta,  and  attended 
by  another  pontiff  in  the  leopard-akin 
robaa.  Pthah-Sokari,  or  Fthsh-Sokar- 
Oairia.  aeema  to  be  the  uuion  of  the 
Great  Ood  Fthah.  the  creatiTa  paim, 
and  the  myiterioue  Oetria ;  and  it  ii  not 
impoeeible  thatthoee  three  may  oambiDe 
the  three  ordere  of  Ooda,  being  the 
Creator,  the  vivilying  Deity,  and  the 
Oodof  afuture  atate  ;  but  the  ceremony 
of  carrying  the  boat  or  ark  of  Sokiri 
qipean  really  to  refer  to  the  myaterioui 
death  of  Osirie  (see  At,  f^.  W.,  vol  ii. 
p.  2o5,  359).  The  deformed  figure  of 
3r  more  prieata,  the  Pthah  of  Hemphia  doubtleu  e"* 
the  arke  of  the  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  lameneae  of  the 
[loto'onBk.ii.  cb.  58);  Greek  Haphnstue  or  Tuloan,  and  p«^ 
looked  upon  with  par-    hapa  to  the  Onostic  notion  of  the  De- 
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Pataeci  *  of  the  Phcenicians,  wherewith  they  ornament  the  prows 
of  their  ships  of  war.  If  persons  have  not  seen  these,  I  will 
explain  in  a  different  way — it  is  a  figure  resembling  that  of  a 
pigmy.  He  went  also  into  the  temple  of  the  Cabiri,^  which  it  is 
unlawful  for  any  one  to  en^r  except  the  priests,  and  not  only 
made  sport  of  the  images,  but  even  burnt  them.^  They  are 
made  like  the  statue  of  Yulcan,  who  is  said  to  have  been  their 
father. 

38.  Thus  it  appears  certain  to  me,  by  a  great  variety  of 
proofs,  that  Cambyses  was  raving  mad ;  he  would  not  else  have 
set  himself  to  make  a  mock  of  holy  rites  and  long-established 
usages.  For  if  one  were  to  offer  men  to  choose  out  of  all  the 
customs  in  the  world  such  as  seemed  to  them  the  best,  they 


miurgtui  being  of  an  imperfect  nature,  and  these  being  so   much    connected 

Some  of  the  pigmy  figures,  of  late  time,  with  the  Mysteries  of  Ceres  seems  to 

hare  the  lion's  skin  of  Hercules,  which  point  to  the    office    of   Pthah-Sokari- 

seems  to  connect  them  with  the  God  of  Osiris  (see  At.  Eg.,  vol.  y.  p.  54 ;  vol. 

Tyre. — [G.  W.l  iv.  p.  184).    Herodotus  calls  them  sons 

^  The  Patceci  of  the  Phosnicians  have  of  Vulcan,  but   we   have    no   son  of 

been  learnedly  discussed   by  Bochart  Pthah  mentioned  on  the  monuments, 

(Phaleg.   n.  iii.)  and  Selden  (de  D!s  except  Aimothph,  or  Asclepius,  and  he 

S^ris,  ii.  16).    They  were  dwarf  figures  is  not  figured  like  the  pigmy  God  of 

of  gods,  i4>parently  of  any  gods,  placed,  Memphis.    Damascius,   in  his  Life  of 

aooording  to  Herodotus,  at  the  prow,  Isidorus,  says,  '*  the  Asclepius  of  Berytus 

aooording  to  Hesychius  and  Suidas,  at  is  neither  Greek  nor  Egyptian,  but  of 

the  poop  of  a  galley.    They  were  pro-  Phoenician  origin;  for  (seven)  sons  were 

bably  intended  to  protect  the  ship  from  bom    to   Sadyk,   called    Dioscuri   and 

harm.     The  word  is  variously  derived.  Cabiri,  and  the  eighth  of  them  was 

Scaliger  and  Selden  connect  it  with  the  Esmun,  who  is  interpreted  Asclepius." 

Hebrew  PiriB  "  macuipere,"  and  D^rttHB  Esmun  signifies  in  fact  "  eight,"  whence 

"  tculptura'r  Bochart  with  nb3  "  cori-  ^}X  ^""^  ""!  v?®^°P?^  Shmoun  B, 

^        '  -  "^T  «•  the  two  eights ;    and  Esmun  is  evi- 

fidere,  securum  esse ;"  Mowers  (Phoniaier,  Gently  related  to  the  Hebrew  Shemeneh 

vol.  1.  p.  653)  with  the  Greek  »oTdflr<r».  ^^  the  Arabic  Theminieh  or  Tseman. 

Bunsen  (Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  383)  approves  ^^^  neither  this  nor  the  mention  of 

of  the  dermtion  of  Scaliger  and  Selden,  Asclepius  will  explain  the  character  of 

Irat  takes  nnSm  the  sense  which  It  bears  ^he  Cabiri,  though  the  number  eight 

in  Kal,  of  "  ap«w,  retegere.       With  geems  to  point  to  the  eight  great  Gods, 

ihw  root  he  identifies  etymologically  ^mong  ^^0^^  Asclepius  cannot  be  ad- 

the  Fhtha  of  the  Egyptians,  who  is  mitted.    The  name  Cabiri,  "great,"  is 

"the  great  reyealer,*;  and  whose  name  certainly  Phoenician  and,  not  Egyptian, 

haa  no  Bgarptian  derivation.     Perhaps  But  whether  the  eight  great  Gods,  or 

i^.2!tJJ^P}^^  ^..^^    noToiicol  as  Pthah-Sokar-Oairis.  the  Cabiri  could  not 

D^rttna  "  images.     [From  iroroiicij  has  be  ww  of  Pthah.   (See  schol.  on  Apollon. 

come  the   French  word   "  f^iche." —  Rhod.)    There  is  a  valuable  note  on  the 

G.  W.]  Cabiri  in  Kenrick's  Herodotus,  p.  264. 

*  The  Cabiri  were  properly  Phoenician  — G.  W.] 
gods.    (See  note  on  Book  ii.  ch.  51.)  ^  Later  authors    assert  that  Cam- 

[Pthah-Sokari-Osiris  may  possibly  re-  byses  broke  the  vocal  statue  of  Memnon 
present  the  Cabiri  of  Egypt,  though  the  (Syncellus,  p.  151,  C;  Paschal  Chron. 
Phoenician  Cabiri  being  eight  in  number  p.  144),  and  some  liiat  he  utterly  de- 
would  argue  that  they  were  the  eight  stroyed  Thebes  (John  of  Antioch,  Fr. 
great  Gods  of  Egypt.  The  Cabiri  of  27).  The  former  tradition,  which  rests 
Samothrace  were  thought  to  be  the  on  the  authority  of  a  certain  Polynnus 
same  as  the  Corybantes  and  Curates  ;  of  Athens,  seems  worthy  of  attention. 
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would  examine  die  whole  number,  and  end  by  preferring  their 
own  ;^  go  convinced  are  they  that  their  own  usages  far  surpass 
those  of  all  others.  Unless,  therefore,  a  man  was  mad,  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  would  make  sport  of  such  matters.  That  people 
hare  this  feeling  about  their  laws  may  be  seen  by  Tory  many 
proofs :  among  others,  by  the  following.  Darius,  after  he  had 
got  the  kingdom,  called  into  his  presence  certain  Greeks  who 
were  at  hand,  and  asked — "  What  he  should  pay  them  to  eat 
the  bodies  of  their  fathers  when  they  died  ?  '*  To  which  they 
answered,  that  there  was  no  sum  that  would  tempt  them  to  do 
such  a  thing.  He  then  sent  for  certain  Indians,  of  the  race 
called  Callatians,^  men  who  eat  their  fathers,'  and  asked  them, 
while  the  Greeks  stood  by,  and  knew  by  the  help  of  an  inter- 
preter all  that  was  said — "  What  he  should  give  them  to  bum 
the  bodies  of  their  fathers  at  their  decease?"  The  Indians 
exclaimed  aloud,  and  bade  him  forbear  such  language.  Such  is 
men's  wont  herein ;  and  Pindar  was  right,  in  my  judgment, 
when  he  said,  **  Law  is  the  king  o'er  all."  • 

39.  While  Cambyses  was  carrying  on  this  war  in  E^pt,  the 
LacedsBmonians  likewise  sent  a  force  to  Samos  against  Poly- 
crates,  the  son  of  iE^aces,  who  had  by  insurrection  made  himself 
master  of  that  island.'  At  the  outset  he  divided  the  state  into 
three  parts,"  and  shared  the  kingdom  with  his  brothers,  Pan- 
tagndtus  and  Syloson ;  but  later,  having  killed  the  former  and 

'  This  just  remark  of  Herodotus  is  «Yct  BikwAv  rh  fiuuArarw 

one  of  many  tending  to  show  how  un-  vwynArtf^^^^KtiaifH^^ 

prejudiced   and    sensible  his  opinions  •pyot^w  upcucA^oc*  twi  awpwrm-^ 

were;  and  we  may  readily  absolve  him  The  poet  appears  to  be  speaking  of  that 

from  the  folly  of  believing  many  of  the  law    of  fate    or   necessity   which  the 

strange  stories  he  relates,  against  which  Greeks  believed  to  rule  alike  over  gods 

indeed  he  guards  himself  by  saying  he  and  men.     Herodotus,  foigetful  of  the 

merely  reports  what  he  hears  without  context,  quotes  the  words  of  the  poet  in 

giving  credit  to  all  himself,  or  expecting  quite  a  different  sense  from  that  which 

others  to  do  so.— [Q.  W.]  they  were  intended  to  bear.    (On  the 

*  Probably  the  same  as  the  Calantians  reading  iticaiwr  rh  fiuuAraroy,  oomparB 
of  ch.  97,  and  the  Calatians  of  Hecat»us  Leg.  iii.  p.  714  £.) 

(Fr.  177).            ,  '  See  below,  ch.  120. 

'  Vide  infra,  iii.  99,  and  compare  the  "  Some  writers   have   seen   in  tha 

custom  of  the  Issedonians,  iv.  26.     In-  passage  a  division  of  the  Samian  people 

stances  of  this  strange  barbarism  have  into  three  tribes  (Panofka,  Res  Saou- 

been  collected  by  Fabricius  (ad  Sext.  orum,  p.  81 ;  Bahr  ad  Herod,  iii  26),  of 

£hnpir.  Hypotyp.  iii.  24).    Marco  Polo  which  the  names  are  thought  to  be  pre- 

notes  the  practice  as  existing  in  Sumatra  served  in  Herodotus  and  the  Et^mo- 

in  his  day.    (See  note  ^  to  ch.  99.)  logicum  Magnum.    The  Etymologieoni 

*  This  passage,  which  is  not  contained  Magnum  gives  the  tribes  Astypalea  and 
in  the  extant  works  of  Pindar,  is  given  Schesia,  while  Herod,  (iii.  26)  mentions 
more  at  length  by  Plato  in  the  Gorgias  the  tribe  ufischrionia.  But  it  is,  at  tbs 
(p.  484,  B).    It  ran  thus: —  least,  doubtful  whether  anything  more 

vdfMf.  h  stCrmv  panKg^  ^  meant  here  than  a  division  of  powar 

evarim  r«  koX  iOavdrmv,  among  the  brothers. 
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banished  the  latter,  who  was  the  yonnger  of  the  two,  he  held 
the  whole  island.  Hereupon  he  made  a  contract  of  friendship 
with  Amasis  the  Egyptian  king,  sending  him  gifts,  and  receiving 
from  him  others  in  return.  In  a  little  while  his  power  so  greatly 
increased,  that  the  fame  of  it  went  abroad  throughout  Ionia  and 
the  rest  of  Greece.'  Wherever  he  turned  his  arms,  success 
waited  on  him.  He  had  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  penteconters,  and 
*  bowmen  to  the  number  of  a  thousand.^®  Herewith  he  plundered 
all,  "mthout  distinction  of  friend  or  foe ;  for  he  argued  that  a 
friend  was  better  pleased  if  you  gave  him  back  what  you  had 
taken  from  him,  than  if  you  spared  him  at  the  first.  He  cap- 
tured many  of  the  islands,  and  several  towns  upon  the  mainland. 
Among  his  other  doings  he  overcame  the  Lesbians  in  a  sea-fight, 
when  they  came  with  all  their  forces  to  the  help  of  Miletus,  and 
made  a  number  of  them  prisoners.  These  persons,  laden  with 
fetters,  dug  the  moat  which  surrounds  the  castle  at  Samos." 

40.  The  exceeding  good  fortune  of  Polycrates  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  Amasis,  who  was  much  disturbed  thereat  When 
therefore  his  successes  continued  increasing,  Amasis  wrote  him 
the  following  letter,  and  sent  it  to  Samos.  *'  Amasis  to  Poly- 
crates thus  sayeth :  It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  of  a  friend  and  ally 
prospering,  but  thy  exceeding  prosperity  does  not  cause  me  joy, 
forasmuch  as  I  know  that  the  gods  are  envious.  My  wish  for 
myself,  and  for  those  whom  I  love,  is,  to  be  now  successful,  and 
now  to  meet  with  a  check;  thus  passing  through  life  amid 
alternate  good  and  ill,  rather  than  with  perpetual  good  fortune. 
For  never  yet  did  I  hear  tell  of  any  one  succeeding  in  all  his 
undertakings,  who  did  not  meet  with  calamity  at  last,  and  come 


'  The  great  power  and  prosperity  of  tained  the  popularity  which  enabled 

SamoB  under  Polycrates  were  celebrated  him  to  make  himself  Idng,  it  is  men- 

by  the  natire  historian  Alexis,  and  by  tioned  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  lend- 

Clytus,  the  disciple  of  Aristotle.    The  ing  his  rich  hangings  and  valuable  plate 

details  which  they  Aimish  show  an  en-  to  any  one  who  wanted  them  for  a  wed- 

lightened  policy.    Polycrates  not  only  ding-feast  or  other  banquet  of  more  than 

nosed  magnificent  works  (infra,  ch.  60,  common  importance  (Alex.  1.  s.  c). 

note  ^),  but  enriched  Samos  with  the  ^°  These  bowmen  were  Samians.    Po- 

beet  products  of  other  lands.    He  intro-  lycrates  maintained  also  a  large  body  of 

duced  there  the  Attic    and   Milesisn  foreign  mercenaries.     (Vide  infra,  iii. 

breeds  of  sheep,  the  Scyrian  and  Naxian  45,  where  the  MKovpoi  fiiirBurol   are 

goats,  the  Sicilian  pigs,  and  the  Mo-  contrasted  with  the  ro^Sreu  oUt^tot.)    On 

lossian  and    Laeonian   hounds    (Alex,  the    difference   between   triremes  and 

Fr.  2 ;  Clyt.  Fr.  2).     He  likewise  at-  penteconters  see  Book  i.  ch.  152,  note  '. 

tracted  thither  the  beet  artisans  from  "  The  town  Samos,  not  the  island,  is 

all  quarters  by  the  offer  of  high  wages,  of  course  here  meant.    The  islands  of 

(See  below  concerning  Demo^des,  ch.  the  BIgean  almost  all  derived  their  name 

131,  which  is  an  instance  of  this  policy.)  from  their  chief  city. 
AxnoQg  the  measures  whereby  he  at- 
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to  utter  ruin.  Now,  therefore,  give  ear  to  my  words,  and  meet 
thy  good  luck  in  this  way :  bethink  thee  which  of  all  thy  trea- 
sures thou  yaluest  most  and  canst  least  bear  to  part  with ;  take 
it,  whatsoever  it  be,  and  throw  it  away,  so  that  it  may  be  sure 
never  to  come  any  more  into  the  sight  of  man.  Then j  if  thy  good 
fortune  be  not  thenceforth  chequered  with  ill,  save  thyself  from 
harm  by  again  doing  as  I  have  counselled." 

41.  When  Polycrates  read  this  letter,  and  perceived  that  the 
advice  of  Amasis  was  good,  he  considered  careAilly  with  himself 
which  of  the  treasures  that  he  had  in  store  it  would  grieve  him 
most  to  lose.  After  .much  thought  he  made  up  his  mind  that  it 
was  a  signet-ring  which  he  was  wont  to  wear,  an  emerald  set  in 
gold,^  the  workmanship  of  Theodore,  son  of  Telecles,  a  Samian.^ 
So  he  determined  to  throw  this  away ;  and,  manning  a  pente- 
conter,  he  went  on  board,  and  bade  the  sailors  put  out  into  the 
open  sea.  When  he  was  now  a  long  way  from  the  island,  he 
took  the  ring  from  his  finger,  and,  in  the  sight  of  all  those  who 
were  on  board,  flung  it  into  the  deep.  This  done,  he  returned 
home,  and  gave  vent  to  his  sorrow. 

42.  Now  it  happened  five  or  six  days  afterwards  that  a  fisheiv 
man  caught  a  fish  so  large  and  beautiful,  that  he  thought  it  well 
deserved  to  be  made  a  present  of  to  the  king.^  So  he  took  it 
with  him  to  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  said  that  he  wanted  to 
see  Polycrates,  Then  Polycrates  allowed  him  to  come  in,  and 
the  fisherman  gave  him  the  fish  with  these  words  following — 
*'  Sir  king,  when  I  took  this  prize,  I  thought  I  would  not  carry 
it  to  market,  though  I  am  a  poor  man  who  live  by  my  trada 
I  said  to  myself,  it  is  worthy  of  Polycrates  and  his  greatness ; 
and  so  I  brought  it  here  to  give  it  to  you."    The  speech  pleased 

'  Pliny  and  SolinuB  Bay  that  the  stone  by  Herodotus.    Mandroclee,  who  con- 

of  Polycrates'  ring  was  a  sardonyx ;  and  structed  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the 

the  former  that  in  his  time  one  was  Bosphorus,  was  a  Samian  (infra,  ir.  88). 

shown   in  the  Temple  of  Concord  at  He  was  also  a  patron  of  the  arts,  as 

Borne,  given  by  Augustus,  which  was  appears  in  the  same  passage.    Rhcecns, 

'*  believed  "  to  be  his  (Plin.  xxxvii.  2,  4 ;  a  native  artist,  built  the  great  temple  of 

zxxiii.   6).      Clemens    (Psedag.  iii.    p.  Juno  at  Samoa  (infra,  ch.  60V    That 

1247  a)  supposes  that  a  lyre  was  en-  temple  itself,  with  its  beautifrU  orna^ 

graved  on  it ;  and  Pausanias  (viii.  14)  ments  (see  iv.  152),  and  the  other  great 

says,   "that  fine  emerald,  the  seal  of  Samian  works  mentioned  below  (iii.  60), 

Polycrates,    was    engraved    by    Theo-  were  among  the  most  wonderful  sights 

dorus."     The  story  of  the  fisherman  that  our  author  had  anywhere  beheld, 

and  the  ring  has  been  adopted  by  the  Aristotle  compares  the  constructioDS  of 

Arabs  with  variations. — [G.  W.]  Polycrates  {^pya  TloKvKpdrtia)  with  the 


denced  by  many  other  facts  recorded    the  Fourth  Satire  of  Juvenal  (34-69). 
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the  king,  who  thus  spoke  in  reply: — "Thou  didst  right  well, 
Mend,  and  I  am  doubly  indebted,  both  for  the  gift,  and  for  the 
speech.  Come  now,  and  sup  with  me."  So  the  fisherman  went 
home,  esteeming  it  a  high  honour  that  he  had  been  asked  to 
sap  with  the  king.  Meanwhile  the  servants,  on  cutting  open 
the  fish,  found  the  signet  of  their  master  in  its  belly..  No  sooner 
did  they  see  it  than  they  seized  upon  it,  and,  hastening  to  Poly- 
crates  with  great  joy,  restored  it  to  him,  and  told  him  in  what  way 
it  had  been  found.  The  king,  who  saw  something  providential  in 
the  matter,  forthwith  wrote  a  letter  to  Amasis,  telling  him  all 
that  had  happened,  what  he  had  himself  done,  and  what  had 
been  the  upshot — and  despatched  the  letter  to  Egypt. 

43.  When  Amasis  had  read  the  letter  of  Polycrates,  he  per- 
ceived that  it  does  not  belong  to  man  to  save  his  fellow-man 
from  the  fate  which  is  in  store  for  him ;  likewise  he  felt  certain 
that  Polycrates  would  end  ill,  as  he  prospered  in  everything, 
even  findbg  what  he  had  thrown  away.  Se  he  sent  a  herald  to 
Samos,  and  dissolved  the  contract  of  friendship.^  This  he  did, 
that  when  the  great  and  heavy  misfortune  came,  he  might  escape 
the  grief  which  he  would  have  felt  if  the  sufierer  had  been  his 
bond-friend. 

44.  It  was  with  this  Polycrates,  so  fortunate  in  every  under- 
taking, that  the  Lacedaemonians  now  went  to  war.  Certain 
Samians,  the  same  who  afterwards  founded  the  city  of  Cydonia 
in  Crete,*  had  earnestly  intreated  their  help.  For  Polycrates, 
at  the  time  when  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  was  gathering  together 
an  armament  against  Egj^t,  had  sent  to  beg  him  not  to  omit  to 
ask  aid  from  Samos ;  whereupon  Cambyses  with  much  readi- 
ness despatched  a  messenger  to  the  island,  and  made  request 
that  Polycrates  would  give  some  ships  to  the  naval  force  which 
he  was  collecting  against  Egypt  Polycrates  straightway  picked 
out  from  among  the  citizens  such  as  he  thought  most  likely  to 
stir  revolt  against  him,  and  manned  with  them  forty  triremes,' 

^  Mr.  Ghrote  (Hi«t.  of  Qreece,  vol.  iv.  modem  row-boats.    His  ships  are  now 

p.  323)  suspects,  with  reason,  that  **  it  called  triremes,  or  vessels  having  three 

was  Polycrates  who,  with  characteristic  banks  of  oars,  and  three  tiers  of  rowers, 

futhlessness,  broke  off  his  friendship  Both  statements  cannot  be  true.    I  con- 

with  Amasis,  finding  it  suitable  to  his  ceive  the  former  to  be  the  more  correct, 

policy  to  cultivate  the  alliance  of  Cam-  For  although  Ameinocles  the  Corinthian 

bjaes."     (Vide  infra,  ill.  44.)  had  made  the  Samians  acquainted  with 

*  Infra,  ch.  59.  the  trireme  as  early  as  b.c.  700,  as  we 

*  The  naval  force  of  Polycrates  was  learn  from  Thucydides  (i.  13),  yet  the 
said  (supra,  ch.  39)  to  have  consisted  of  Ionian  navies  continued  till  after  the 
penteconters,  that  is,  vessels  propelled  time  of  Polycrates,  according  to  the  tes- 
by  fifty  rowers  sitting  on  a  level,  as  in  timony  of  tne  same  author,  to  be  almost 
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which  he  sent  to  Cambyses,  bidding  him  keep  the  men  safe,  and 
never  allow  them  to  return  home. 

45.  Now  some  accounts  say  that  these  Samians  did  not  reacfa 
Egypt;  for  that  when  they  were  oflf  Carpathus,^  they  took 
counsel  together  and  resolved  to  sail  no  fiirther.  But  others 
maintain  that  they  did  go  to  Egypt^  and,  finding  themselves 
watched,  deserted,  and  sailed  back  to  Samos.  There  Polyerates 
went  out  against  them  with  his  fleet,  and  a  battle  was  fonght 
and  gained  by  the  exiles ;  after  which  they  disembarked  upon 
the  island  and  engaged  the  land  forces  of  Polyerates,  but  were 
defeated,  and  so  sailed  off  to  LacedsBmon.  Some  relate  that  the 
Samians  from  Egypt  overcame  Polyerates,  but  it  seems  to  me 
untruly ;  for  had  the  Samians  been  strong  enough  to  conquer 
Polyerates  by  themselves,  they  would  not  have  needed  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  the  Lacedcemonian&  And  moreover,  it  is  not  likely 
that  a  king  who  had  in  his  pay  so  large  a  body  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, and  maintained  likewise  such  a  force  of  native  bowmen, 
would  have  been  worsted  by  an  army  so  small  as  that  of  the 
returned  Samians.  As  for  his  own  subjects,  to  hinder  them 
from  betraying  him  and  joining  the  exiles,  Polyerates  shut  np 
their  wives  and  children  in  the  sheds  built  to  shelter  his  ships,^ 
and  was  ready  to  bum  sheds  and  all  in  case  of  need. 

46.  When  the  banished  Samians  reached  Sparta,  they  had 
audience  of  the  magistrates,  before  whom  they  made  a  long 
speech,  as  was  natural  with  persons  greatly  in  want  of  aid 
Accordingly  at  this  first  sitting  the  Spartans  answered  them, 
that  they  had  forgotten  the  first  half  of  their  speech,  and  could 
make  nothing  of  the  remainder.  Afterwards  the  Samians  had 
another  audience,  whereat  they  simply  said,  showing  a  bag 
which  *  they  had  brought  with  them,  **  The  bag  wants  flour." 
The  Spartans  answered  that  they  did  not  need  to  have  said  '^the 
bag;"*  'however,  they  resolved  to  give  them  aid. 

entirely  composed  of  penteconten.    The  '  Beloe  calU  these  dry-docks  or  ship- 

nsTy  of  Polyerates  is  expressly  men-  sheds  (yt^ffoiKoi)  "harbours,"  and  in- 

tioned  among  those  of  which  it  is  said  forms  us  that  Polyerates  intended  to  bum 

— -^aiytrcu  rpi^pccrt  fihy  6Klyais  XP^  the  women  and  children,  "and  tA«Aari(wn 

/itva,  wtmiKorripois  8^  iral  wKotois  pmr  atong  with  them,"  if  a  revolt  broke  out! 

Kpott  i^iiprvfi4ra  (Thucyd.  i.  14).    Poly-  '  T^  BvKdK^  i»  the  word  bag,  not  the 

crates  probably  had  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  bag  itself,  as  Mr.  Qrote  (vol.  iii.  p.  335) 

Tessels,  some  few  of  which — certainly  explains  it.    (Cf.  Schweighseuser's  Iflt 

not  forty — were  triremes,  the  rest  chiefly  version,  and  Bahr  ad  loc.)    This  >toiy 

penteoonters.  is  told  somewhat  differently  by  Sextos 

^  Carpathus,  the  modem  Scarpanto,  Empiricus  (Adv.  Mathem.  li.  24\  who 

half-way  between  Rhodes    and  Crete,  substitutes  "the  Ohians**  for  tne  Sa- 

would  lie  directly  in  the  passage  from  mians,  and  makes  them  petitioneis  far 

SamoB  to  Egypt.  a  free  exportation  of  com. 
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47.  Then  the  LacedaBinonians  made  ready  and  set  forth  to  the 
attack  of  Samos,  from  a  motive  of  gratitude,  if  we  may  believe 
the  Samians,  because  the  Samians  had  once  sent  ships  to  their 
aid  against  the  Messenians  ;^®  but  as  the  Spartans  themselves 
say,  not  so  much  from  any  wish  to  assist  the  Samians  who 
begged  their  help,  as  from  a  desire  to  punish  the  people  who 
had  seized  the  bowl  which  they  sent  to  Croesus,*  and  the  corselet 
which  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  sent  as  a  present  to  them.  The 
Samians  made  prize  of  this  corselet  the  year  before  they  took 
the  bowl — it  was  of  linen,  and  had  a  vast  number  of  figures  of 
animals  inwoven  into  its  fabric,  and  was  likewise  embroidered 
with  gold  and  tree-wooL^  What  is  most  worthy  of  admiration 
in  it  is,  that  each  of  the  twists,  although  of  fine  texture,  contains 
within  it  three  hundred  and  sixty  threads,  all  of  them  clearly 
visible.  The  corselet  which  Amasis  gave  to  the  temple  of 
Minerva  in  Lindus  is  just  such  another.^ 

48.  The  Corinthians  likewise  right  willingly  lent  a  helping 
hand  towards  the  expedition  against  Samos ;  for  a  generation 
earlier,  about  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  the  wine-bowl,*  they  too 
had  suffered  insult  at  the  hands  of  the  Samians.  It  happened 
that  Periander,  son  of  Cypselus,  had  taken  three  hundred  boys, 
children  of  the  chief  nobles  among  the  Corcyrseans,  and  sent 
them  to  Alyattes  for  eunuchs ;  the  men  who  had  them  in  charge 

^  Probably  in  the  second  Mesaenian  lessen  these  difficulties.  First,  Hero- 
war,  which  took  place  after  Ameinocles  dotus  must  be  regarded  as  speaking 
bad  made  triremes  for  the  Samians;  loosely.  He  cannot  mean  that  tne  res- 
laating  from  b.c.  685  to  B.C.  668,  accord-  cue  of  the  boys  and  the  capture  of  the 
ing  to  Pausanias  (iv.  15-23).  bowl  exactly  synchronised,  for  the  boys 
^  Vide  supra,  i.  70.  were  sent  to  Alyattes,  the  bowl  to  Crassus 
'  This  is  the  name  by  which  Hero-  near  the  close  of  his  reign,  14  J^^ 
dotus  designates  "cotton,"  as  is  plain  after  the  death  of  his  father.  Thus 
from  eh.  106  of  this  Book,  and  from  these  two  events  were  at  least  14  years 
Book  vii.  ch.  65.  Ck>nceming  the  cotton  apart.  The  same  looseness  of  ezpres- 
manufactures  of  Egypt,  vide  supra,  sion  may  extend  to  the  phrase  "a  gene- 
Book  ii.  ch.  86,  note  *C  ration  earlier,"  which  may  mean  40  or 
'  Vide  supra,  ii.  182.  45  years  before.  Secondly,  the  chrono- 
*  This  passage  involves  chronological  logers  are  not  to  be  depended  on.  They 
difficulties  of  no  ordinary  character,  may  all  resolve  themselves  into  the 
As  the  expedition  of  the  Spartans  be-  single  not  very  trustworthy  authority  of 
longs  (at  the  earliest)  to  the  year  b.c.  Soaicrates;  and  there  are  many  reasons 
525,  the  rescue  of  the  300  boys,  being  a  (see  Larcher^s  Notes  on  Herod,  iii.  48) 
generation  (30  years)  earlier,  should  for  thinking  that  Periander  lived  later 
bear  date  B.C.  555,  and  this  is  about  the  than  the  date  assigned  to  him.  I  should 
time  of  the  taking  of  the  wine-bowl,  be  inclined  to  place  the  single  authority 
But,  1.  Alyattes  had  been  many  years  of  Herodotus  above  that  of  aU  the  pro- 
(12  probably,  5  at  any  rate)  dead  then;  fessed  chronologers;  and  on  the  strength 
and,  2.  Periander,  according  to  all  the  of  this  passage  and  another  (v.  94^,  I 
chronologers  (Sosicrates,  Diog.  Laer-  should  think  it  probable  that  Penan- 
tius,  Euaebios,  Syncellus,  8ui.),  had  der's  reign  came  down  at  least  as  low  as 
been  dead  a  still  longer  time  (30  years).  B.c.  567. 
Two  considerations  wiU  in  some  d^ree 
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touched  at  Samoa  on  their  way  to  Sardis;  whereupon  the 
Samians,  having  found  out  whliat  was  to  become  of  the  boys 
when  they  reached  that  city,  first  prompted  them  to  take  sanc- 
tuary at  the  temple  of  Diana ;  and  after  this,  when  the  Co- 
rinthiansy  as  they  were  forbidden  to  tear  the  suppbants  from  the 
holy  place,  sought  to  cut  oflf  from  them  all  supplies  of  food,^ 
invented  a  festival  in  their  behoof,  which  they  celebrate  to  this 
day  with  the  self-same  rites.  Each  evening,  as  night  closed  in, 
during  the  whole  time  that  the  boys  continued  there,  choirs  of 
youths  and  virgins  were  placed  about  the  temple,  carrying  in 
their  hands  cakes  made  of  sesame  and  honey,  in  order  that  the 
Corcyrsean  boys  might  snatch  the  cakes,  and  so  get  enough  to 
live  upon. 

49.  And  this  went  on  for  so  long,  that  at  last  the  Corinthians 
who  had  charge  of  the  boys  gave  them  up,  and  took  their 
departure,  upon  which  the  Samians  conveyed  them  back  to 
Corcyra.^  If,  now,  after  the  death  of  Periander,  the  Corinthians 
and  Corcyrseans  had  been  good  friends,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  the  former  would  ever  have  taken  part  in  the  expedition 
against  Samos  for  such  a  reason  as  this ;  but  as,  in  fieu^t,  the  two 
people  have  always,  ever  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  island, 
been  enemies  to  one  another,^  this  outrage  was  remembered,  and 
the  Corinthians  bore  the  Samians  a  grudge  for  it.  Periander 
had  chosen  the  youths  from  among  the  first  families  in  Corcyra, 
and  sent  them  a  present  to  Alyattes,  to  revenge  a  wrong  which 
he  had  received.    For  it  was  the  Corcyrseans  who  began  the 

.  quarrel  and  injured  Periander  by  an  outrage  of  a  horrid  nature. 

50.  After  Periander  had  put  to  death  his  wife  Melissa,  it 
chanced  that  on  this  first  affliction  a  second  followed  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  His  wife  had  borne  him  two  sons,  and  one  of  them 
had  now  reached  the  age  of  seventeen,  the  other  of  eighteen 
years,  when  their  mother's  father,  Procles,  tyrant  of  Epidauras,^ 


*  Compare  the  similar  cases  of  Cylon 
and  his  adherents  (Thucyd.  i.  126),  and 
of  Pausanias  (ib.  i.  t34).  See  also  the 
Hercules  Furens  of  Euripides  (1.  52) : 


8i  jatMt  r&aif  cfipov  ^katra^iuw 

^  The  Pseudo-Plutarch  declares  this 
to  be  untrue.  According  to  him  the 
Samians  wished  to  preserve  the  boys, 
but  could  not  have  succeeded  unless  the 
Cnidians  had  come  to  their  assistance. 
The  Cnidians,  he  says,  drove  off  the 


Corinthian  guard,  rescued  the  boyi,  ud 
took  them  back  to  Corcyra.  He  quoted 
Antenor  and  Dionysius  the  Chalcidi^n 
as  his  authorities  (Plut.  ii.  p.  859  £)• 
Pliny  also  gives  the  same  account  (H.  1«  • 
ix.  25). 

•  See  Thucyd.  i.  25,  where  some 
reasons  for  the  enmity  are  given.  Cor- 
cyra npver  treated  Corinth  with  the 
respect  due  ^according  to  Greek  ideas) 
from  a  colony  to  the  parent  state. 

7  According  to  Heraclides  PonticaB,a 
pupil  of  Plato's  (ap.  Diog.  I^ert.  i  94]> 
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asked  them  to  his  court  They  went,  and  Procles  treated  them 
with  mach  kihdness,  as  was  natural,  considering  they  were  his 
own  daughter's  children.  At  length,  when  the  time  for  parting 
came,  Procles,  as  he  was  sending  them  on  their  way,  said, 
"Know  you  now,  my  children,  who  it  was  that  caused  your 
mother's  death  ?  "  The  elder  son  took  no  account  of  this  speech, 
but  the  younger,  whose  name  was  Lycophron,'*  was  sorely 
troubled  at  it — so  much  so,  that  when  he  got  back  to  Corinth, 
looking  upon  his  father  as  his  mother's  murderer,  he  would 
neither  speak  to  him,  nor  answer  when  spoken  to,  nor  utter  a 
word  in  reply  to  all  his  questionings.  So  Periander  at  last, 
growing  furious  at  such  behaviour,  banished  him  from  his 
house. 

51.  The  younger  son  gone,  he  turned  to  the  elder  and  asked 
him,  '^  what  it  was  that  their  grandfather  had  said  to  them  ?  " 
Then  he  related  in  how  kind  and  friendly  a  fashion  he  had 
received  them ;  but,  not  haying  taken  any  notice  of  the  speech 
which  Procles  had  uttered  at  parting,  he  quite  forgot  to  mention 
it  Periander  insisted  that  it  was  not  possible  this  should  be 
all — ^their  grandfather  must  have  given  them  some  hint  or 
other — and  he  went  on  pressing  him,  till  at  last  the  lad  remem- 
bered the  parting  speech  and  told  it  Periander,  after  he  had 
turned  the  whole  matter  over  in  his  thoughts,  and  felt  unwilling 
to  give  way  at  all,  sent  a  messenger  to  the  persons  who  had 
opened  their  houses  to  his  outcast  son,  and  forbade  them  to 
harbour  him.  Then  the  boy,  when  he  was  chased  from  one 
friend,  sought  refuge  with  another,  but  was  driven  from  shelter 
to  shelter  by  the  threats  of  his  father,  who  menaced  all  those 
that  took  him  in,  and  commanded  them  to  shut  their  doors 
against  him.  Still,  as  fast  as  he  was  forced  to  leave  one  house 
he  went  to  another,  and  was  received  by  the  inmates ;  for  his 
acquaintance,  although  in  no  small  alarm,  yet  gave  him  shelter, 
as  he  was  Periander's  son. 

52.  At  last  Periander  made  proclamation  that  whoever  har- 

ihe  name  of  Periander's  wife  was  Ly-  xzviii.  4). 

ndd.    She  was  daughter  of  Procles  and  ^'  Nicolaus   Damasoenus    made   the 

Eristheneia.       Pythienetus,     however,  name  of  this  prince,  Nicolaiis,  in  other 

called  her  Melissa,   and    related   that  respects  following  the  story  of  Hero- 

Periander  fell  in  love  with  her  from  dotus.     Lycophron,  according  to  him, 

leeing  her  in  the  simple  Dorian  dress  dis-  was  a  different  son  of  Periander,  who 

penaing  wine  to  her  father's  labourers  was  put  to  death  in  consequence  of  his 

(Fr.  6).    Eristheneia  was  daughter  of  tyranny  over  the  Perioeci.    He  also  gave 

Aristocrates  U.,  king  of  Arcadia.    The  Periander  two  other  sons,  Evagoras  and 

tomb  of  Melissa  too  was  shown  at  Epi-  Qoigus  (Fr.  60).    This  last  is  clearly  the 

dauroB  in  Pausanias's  time  (Pausan.  ii.  Goidias  of  Aristotle  (Pol.  v.  9,  p.  193). 
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boured  his  son  or  even  spoke  to  him,*  should  forfeit  a  certain 
sum  of  money  to  Apollo.  On  hearing  this  no  one  any  longer 
liked  to  take  him  in,  or  even  to  hold  converse  with  him,  and  he 
himself  did  not  think  it  right  to  seek  to  do  what  was  forbidden; 
so,  abiding  by  his  resolve,  he  made  his  lodging  in  the*  public 
porticos.  When  four  days  had  passed  in  this  way,  Periander, 
seeing  how  wretched  his  son  was,  that  he  neither  washed  nor  • 
took  any  food,  felt  moved  with  compassion  towards  him ;  where- 
fore, foregoing  his  anger,  he  approached  him,  and  said,  "  Which 
is  better,  oh !  my  son,  to  fare  as  now  thou  farest,  or  to  receive  my 
crown  and  all  the  good  things  that  I  possess,  on  the  one  condition 
of  submitting  thyself  to  thy  father  ?  See,  now,  though  my  own 
child,  and  lord  of  this  wealthy  Corinth,  thou  hast  brought  thy- 
self to  a  beggar's  life,  because  thou  must  resist  and  treat  with 
anger  him  whom  it  least  behoves  thee  to  oppose.  If  there 
has  been  a  calamity,  and  thou  bearest  me  ill  will  on  that 
account,  bethink  thee  that  I  too  feel  it,  and  am  the  greatest 
sufferer,  in  as  much  as  it  was  by  me  that  the  deed  was  done. 
For  thyself,  now  that  thou  knowest  how  much  better  a  thing  it 
is  to  be  envied  than  pitied,  and  how  dangerous  it  is  to  indulge 
anger  against  parents  and  superiors,  come  back  with  me  to  thy 
home."  With  such  words  as  these  did  Periander  chide  his  son ; 
but  the  son  made  no  reply,  •except  to  remind  his  father  that  he 
was  indebted  to  the  god  in  the  penally  for  coming  and  holding 
converse  with  him.  Then  Periander  knew  that  there  was  no 
cure  for  the  youth's  malady,  nor  means  of  overcoming  it ;  so  he 
prepared  a  ship  and  sent  him  away  out  of  his  sight  to  Ck)rcyra, 
which  island  at  that  time  belonged  to  him.  As  for  Piodes, 
Periander,  regarding  him  as  the  true  author  of  all  his  present 
troubles,  went  to  war  with  him  as  soon  as  his  son  was  gone,  and 
not  only  made  himself  master  of  his  kingdom  Epidaurus,  but  also 
took  Procles  himself,  and  carried  him  into  captivity, 

53.  As  time  went  on,  and  Periander  came  to  be  old,  he  found 
himself  no  longer  equal  to  the  oversight  and  management  of 
affairs.  Seeing,  therefore,  in  his  eldest  son  no  manner  of  ability, 
but  knowing  him  to  be  dull  and  blockish,  he  sent  to  Corcyraand 

'  Compare  the   proclamation  which  There  is  a  close  resemblance  in  the 

Sophocles  puts  in  the  mouth  of  OSdipus  thought,  but  no  such  similarity  of  ex- 

(Tyrann.  236):  pression  as  to  indicate  plagiarism  on 

7^  avio'  iwauim  twtov,  8<mv  cori,  yni  either  side.     See,  however,  the  aigu- 

r^vtt  ^«  iyw  tpanf  w  Ktu.  $p6vtwt  r^ua,  ments  of  Dr.  Donaldson  (Transactioitf 

^trvaV'"**'*'''  '*''^*  »po<r^«y.tir  ^f  London  Philolog.  Soc  i,  p.  164). 

/i^*  iv  0ewv  cvvoiff'i,  k.  r.  A. — 
w$tiv  3*  av*  otKwv  viivraf,  x.  r.  A. 
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recalled  Lycophron  to  take  the  kingdom.    Lycophron,  however, 

did  not  even  deign  to  ask  the  bearer  of  this  message  a  question. 

Bat  Periander's  heart  was  set  upon  the  youth,  so  he  sent  again 

to  him,  this  time  by  his  own  daughter,  the  sister  of  Lycophron, 

who  would,  he  thought,  have  more  power  to  persuade  him  than 

any  other  person.    Then  she,  when  she  reached  Corcyra,  spoke 

thus  with  her  brother : — "  Dost  thou  wish  the  kingdom,  brother, 

to  pass  into  strange  hands,  and  our  father's  wealth  to  be  made  a 

prey,  rather  than  thyself  return  to  enjoy  it  ?     Come  back  home 

with  me,  and  cease  to  punish  thyself.    It  is  scant  gain,  this 

obstinacy.    Why  seek  to  cure  evil  by  evil  ?    Mercy,  remember, 

is  by  many  set  above  justice.    Many,  also,  while  pushing  their 

mother's  claims  have  forfeited  their  father's  fortune.    Power  is 

a  slippery  thing — ^it  has  many  suitors ;  and  he  is  old  and  stricken 

in  years — let  not  thy  own  inheritance  go  to  another."    Thus 

did  the  sister,  who  had  been  tutored  by  Periander  what  to  say, 

urge  all  the  arguments  most  likely  to  have  weight  with  her 

brother.     He  however  made  answer,  "  That  so  long  as  he  knew 

his  &ther  to  be  still  alive,  he  would  never  go  back  to  Corinth." 

When  the  sister  brought  Periander  this  reply,  he  sent  to  his  son 

a  third  time  by  a  herald,  and  said  he  would  come  himself  to 

Corcyra,  and  let  his  son  take  his  place  at  Corinth  as  heir  to  his 

kingdom.    To  these  terms  Lycophron  agreed ;  and  Periander  was 

making  ready  to  pass  into  Corcyra  and  his  son  to  return  to  Corinth, 

when  the  Corcyrseans,  being  informed  of  what  was  taking  place, 

to  keep  Periander  away,  put  the  young  man  to  death.*    For  this 

reason  it  was  that  Periander  took  vengeance  on  the  Corcyrteans. 

54.  The  Lacedaemonians  arrived  before  Samos  with  a  mighty 

armament^  and  forthwith  laid  siege  to  the  place.    In  one  of  the 

assaults  upon  the  walls,  they  forced  their  way  to  the  top  of  the 

tower  which  stands  by  the  sea  on  the  side  where  the  suburb  is, 

but  Polycrates  came  in  person  to  the  rescue  with  a  strong  force, 

and  beat  them  back.     Meanwhile  at  the  upper  tower,  which 

stood  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill,^  the  besieged,  both  mercenaries 

and  Samians,  made  a  sally ;  but  after  they  had  withstood  the 


'  The  Soholiait  on  Thucyd.  i.  13,  states 
that  the  naTal  battle  there  spoken  of  as 
the  earliest  upon  record,  took  place 
in  a  war  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra 
ttiaing  ont  of  this  murder.  And  Bou- 
hier  (Dissert,  xy.  p.  167),  to  make  this 
pocrihle,  proposes  to  read  i^iiKorra  koL 
fKarov  for  i^ifKovra  ical  iuucStrta  in 
the  passage  of  Thuoydides.    But  there 


seem  to  be  no  sufficient  grounds  for 
this  alteration.  Cf.  Bahr  ad  loo.,  and 
Larcher^s  Notes,  vol.  iii.  p.  307. 

'  The  town  of  Samos  was  situated 
mainly  to  the  south  of  a  long  hog-backed 
hUl  called  Ampelus.  (Strab.  x.  p. 
713.)  The  fortifications  extended  to 
the  top  of  this  hill,  which  is  more  than 
700  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  were 
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LacedtemoniaiiB  a  short  time,  they  fled  backwards,  and  die 
LacedemioniaDS,  preseiiig  upon  them,  slew  numbers. 

55.  If  now  all  who  were  present  had  behaved  that  day  like 
Archias  and  Lycdpas,  two  of  the  Lacedtemonians,  Samoa  might 
bare  been  taken.  For  tbeee  two  heroes,  following  bard  nptm 
the  flying  Samiaos,  entered  the  city  along  with  them,  and,  being 
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all  alone,  and  their  retreat  cut  off,  were  slain  within  the  walls 
of  the  place.  I  myself  once  fell  in  with  the  grandson  of  this 
Archias,  a  man  named  Archias  like  his  grandsire,  and  the  son  of 
Samins,  whom  I  met  at  Pitana,^  to  which  canton  he  belonged. 
He  respected  the  Samians  beyond  all  other  foreigners,  and  he 
told  me  that  his  father  was  called  Samius,  because  his  grand- 
father Archias  died  in  Samos  so  gloriously,  and  that  the  reason 
why  he  respected  the  Samians  so  greatly  was,  that  his  grandsire 
was  buried  with  public  honours  by  the  Samian  people. 

56.  The  Lacedaemonians  besieged  Samos  during  forty  days, 
but  not  making  any  progress  before  the  place,  they  raised  the 
siege  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and  returned  home  to  the  Felo- 
ponnese.  There  is  a  silly  tale  told,  that  Polycrates  struck  a 
quantity  of  the  coin  of  his  country  in  lead,  and,  coating  it  with 
gold,  gave  it  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  on  receiving  it  took 
their  departure.^ 

This  was  the  first  expedition  into  Asia  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
Dorians.* 


then  carried  along  its  northern  edge,  obtain  an  acquittal  bv  bribing  bis  judges 

(See  the  Plan  opposite.)    The  wall  had  (i.  131);  and  that  all  the  commanders 

towers  throughout   its  whole    extent,  on  the  Spartan  side  took  bribes  from 

The  tower  intended  by  Herodotus  is  Tissaphemes,   except    Hermocrates    of 

probably  one  of  those  at  the  western  Syracuse  (viii.  45).    Other  writers  add 

extremity  of  Ampelus.  similar  traits — as  Plutarch  (Lysand.  c. 

'  Pitana,  which  is  placed  by  Pausa-  16),   who  tells  us  that  Qylippus  was 

nlas  (in.  xvi.  6)  on  a  par  with  Mesoa,  accused  of  embezzlement,  and  Aristotle 

Cynoeura,  and  Limnse,  all  portions  of  (Polit.  ii.  vi.),  who  mentions  that  certain 

Sparta,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  Ephors  in  his  own  time,  in  return  for  a 

Tillages  which,  according  to  Thucydides  bribe,  were  willing  to  have  ruined  the 

(L  10),  made  up  the  town.    Its  exact  city.     Finally,  it  seems  to  have  been 

position  can  perhaps  scarcely  be  deter-  generally   recognised    through    Qreeoe 

mined.     See,    however,    Col.    Leake's  that   avarice    and  corruptibility  were 

Morea,    vol.  i.    p.    176.      That    Heyse  among  the  chief  failings  of  the  Spartan 

(Qaaest.  Herodot.  i.  p.  89)  should  sup-  character.     (See  Plat.  Ale.  1.  p.  122; 

pose  the  JSolie  Pitana  (supra,  i.  149)  to  Aristoph.   Pftx.  600-625 ;   Aristot.  PoL 

oehere  intended,  is  most  extraordinary,  ii.  vi.) 

*  This  tale  may  have  been  false,  yet        ^  These  words  are  emphatic.    They 

it  is  not  without  its  value.*  It  shows  the  mark  the  place  which  this  expedition 

general  opinion  of  the  corruptibility  of  occupies  in  the  mind  of  Herodotus.    It 

the  Spartans.    The  peculiar  attractions  is  an  agsrression  of  the  Greeks  upon 

possessed    by   the    vetitum   nefas    may  Asia,  and  therefore  a  passage  in  the 

account  for  the  greater  openness  of  the  history  of  the  great  quarrel  between 

Spartans    to    bribery  than    the    other  Persia  and  Qreece,  for  all  Asia  is  the 

Greeks.    Traces  of  this  national  charac-  King's  (i.  4).    Indeed,  it  is  probable 

teristic  appear  in  other  parts  of  Hero-  that    Polycrates,   though    really  inde- 

dotus's  History;  for  instance,  in   the  pendent,  was  in  nominal  subjection  to 

story  of  Mseandrius  (iii.  148),  in  that  of  Persia.    This  is  implied  both  in  the 

Cleomenes  (v.  51),  and  in  that  of  Leoty-  statement  (i.  169),  that  "  tKe  loniana  of 

chidas  (vi.  72).  It  becomes  more  marked  the  islands  gave  themselves  up  to  Cyrus, 

in  Thucydides,  where  we  find  that  Plis-  and  in  the  request  of  Polycrates  (iii.  44) 

toanax  was  banished  for  receiving  bribes  that  Cambyses  **  would  not  omit  to  ask 

from  Pericles  (v.  16);   that  Pausanias  aid  from  Samos."    Cambyses  was  only 

made  sure  that  he  would  be  able  to  collecting  troops  from  his  subjects. 
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57.  The  Samianfl  who  had  fought  against  Polycrates,  when 
they  knew  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  about  to  forsake  them, 
left  Samos  themselves,  and  sailed  to  Siphnos.*  They  happened 
to  be  in  want  of  money ;  and  the  Siphnians  at  that  time  were  at 
the  height  of  their  greatness,  no  islanders  having  so  much  wealth 
as  they.  There  were  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  their  country, 
and  of  so  rich  a  yield,  that  from  a  tithe  of  the  ores  the  Siphnians 
furnished  out  a  treasury  at  Delphi  which  was  on  a  par  with  the 
grandest  there.'  What  the  mines  yielded  was  divided  year  by 
year  among  the  citizens.  At  the  time  when  they  formed  the 
treasury,  the  Siphnians  consulted  the  oracle,  and  asked  whether 
their  good  things  would  remain  to  them  many  years.  The 
Pythoness  made  answer  as  follows : — 

"  When  the  Piytanies'  seat  shines Vhite^  in  the  island  of  Siphnos, 
White 'browed  all  the  forum — need  then  of  a  true  seer's  wisdom — 
Danger  will  threat  from  a  wooden  host,  and  a  herald  in  scarlet." 

Now  about  this  time  the  forum  of  the  Siphnians  and  their  town- 
hall  or  prytaneum  had  been  adorned  with  Parian  marble.® 

58.  The  Siphnians,  however,  were  unable  to  understcmd  the 
oracle,  either  at  the  time  when  it  was  given,  or  afterwards  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Samians.  For  these  last  no  sooner  came  to 
anchor  off  the  island  than  they  sent  one  of  their  vessels,  with  an 

*  Siphnos  (the  modem  Sifcmto)  is  one  ^  The  mention  of  whiteness  here,  sod 
of  the  western  Cvclades.     It  is  situated  the  expression  "  then"  show  that  the 
in  the  37th  parallel  of  latitude,  a  little  attack  was  to  be  made  before  the  Siph- 
Boiith  of  the  direct  course  from  Samos  nians  had  had  time  to  colour  their  build- 
to  Hermione.     Lead  was  still  abundant  ings.     In  Herodotus's  time  they  were 
in  the  island  in  the  time  of  Toumefort  evidently  painted,  but  "then "  they  bad 
(Voyage  du  Levant,  tom.  i.  p.  174),  but  merely  the  natural  hue  of  the  white 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  had  failed  marble.    The  Greek  custom  of  painting 
before  the  time  of  Pausanias  (x.  zi.  §  2).  their  monuments  was  common  from  the 
Boss  found  traces  of  copper  and  iron  earliest  to  the  latest  times,  and  trsoes  of 
about  the  galleries  leading  to  the  old  colour  are  foimd  on  the  ParthenoD  and 
mines  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood  other  buildings.      At  first  they  were 
of  the  chapel  of  St.  Sostis  (Inselreise,  covered  with  painted  stucco ;  and  when 
vol.  i.  p.  141).    He  also  noticed  a  hard  marble  took  its  place  it  received  the 
lead-like  metal  —  "  ein  schweres  blei-  same  coloured  ornaments,  for  which  it 
ahnliches  metall"   (ib.  140).    Bochart  was  as  well  suited  as  its  less  durable 
derives  the  name    Siphnos    from    the  predecessor. — [Q.  W.] 
Hebrew  \Mt  "  recondere,  thesaurizare  "  *  This  is  the  first  known  instance  <>f 
(Phaleg.  i.'xiv.  p.  413).     He  considers  *^«  ^«  ^^  Parian  marble  in  ornamental 
that  the  first  settlers  were  Phoenicians.  building.    It  was  later,  though  perhapa 
•  Pausanias,  in  the  second  century  ^^^  by  many  years,  that  the  Alcm«o- 
A.C.,  saw  this  treasury  (1.  s.  c).    He  ji^ae,  having  undertaken  the  contract 
relates  that  the  mines  were  submerged  '^r  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
because  the    Siphnians,  from    avarice,  la^ed  the  whole  with  Parian  marble  in- 
ceased  to  pay  the  tithe  of  the  ores  to  ^^'^^  ^^  common  stone  (vide  infra,  v. 
Delphi.    The  same  account  is  given  by  ^2).    The  vicinity  of  Fbtob  to  Siphnoa 
Suidas  (v.  M^vioi).     Ross  thinks  the  (about  20  mUes)  may  account  for  its 
&ct  of  the  submersion  highly  probable  earlier  use  there  than  elsewhere, 
(vol.  i.  p.  141). 
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ambafisage  on  board,  to  the  city.  All  ships  in  these  early  times 
were  painted  with  vermilion ;®  and  this  was  what  the  Pythoness 
had  meant  when  she  told  them  to  beware  of  danger  "  from  a 
wooden  host,  and  a  herald  in  scarlet."  So  the  ambassadors 
came  ashore  and  besought  the  Siphnians  to  lend  them  ten  talents ; 
but  the  Siphnians  refused,  whereupon  the  Samians  began  to 
plunder  their  landa  Tidings  of  this  reached  the  Siphnians,  who 
straightway  sallied  forth  to  save  their  crops ;  then  a  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  the  Siphnians  suffered  defeat,  and  many  of 
their  number  were  cut  off  from  the  city  by  the  Samians,  after 
which  these  latter  forced  the  Siphnians  to  give  them  a  hundred 
talents. 

59.  With  this  money  they  bought  of  the  Hermionians  the 
island  of  Hydrea,^  off  the  coast  of  the  Peloponnese,  and  this  they 
gave  in  trust  to  the  Troezenians,^  to  keep  for  them,  while  they 
themselves  went  on  to  Crete,  and  founded  the  city  of  Cydonia. 
They  had  not  meant,  when  they  set  sail,  to  settle  there,  but  only 
to  drive  out  the  Zacynthians  from  the  island.  However  they 
rested  at  Cydonia,^  where  they  flourished  greatly  for  five  years. 
It  was  they  who  built  the  various  temples  that  may  stiU  be  seen 
at  that  place,  and  among  them  the  fane  of  Dictyna.*  But  in 
the  sixth  year  they  were  attacked  by  the  Eginetans,  who  beat 

*  Tet  Homer  almoitt  invariably  speaks  again  at  Salamis,  where  Hermione  like- 

of "  black  ships  "  (i^es  ii4Kcuyat).    Per-  wise    appeara    (ib.    43).      Both    occur 

haps,  however,  there  is  no  contradiction  among  the  allies  of  the  Corinthians  in 

here.     For  Homer's  ships  are  ^oiviico-  their  war  with  Corcyra,B.a  436  (Thucyd. 

itdprioi  (Od.  zi.  124,  zxiii.  272)  or  fuKro-  i.  27)  ;    and  both  seem,  although  not 

irc(pt;ot  (II.  ii.  637,  Od.  ix.  125),  **crim-  expressly  named,  to  have  been  allies  of 

Bon-cheeked,"   or   "  t«rmt7fon-cheeked."  Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Hence 

It  would  seem  that  while  the  hull  of  the  ravaging  of  their  territory  by  Pe- 

the  vessel  was  in  the  main  black,  being  ricles  in  the  second  year  (ib.  ii.  56). 

probably  covered  with  pitch  or  some  Hermione    is    probably    the    modem 

similar  substance,  the  sides  above  the  "  Kastri.'*     (See  Col.  Leake's  Morea, 

water,  which  Homer  called  the  "cheeks"  vol.  ii.  p.  461.)     The  ruins  of  Troezen 

of  the  ship,  were  red.     Herodotus  may  are    near    DfumuUd,   opposite    Calauria 

not  mean  more  than  this.  (ibid.  p.  446). 

■  Hydrea  retains  its  name  almost  un-  '  Cydonia  lay  on  the  northern  coast 
changed  in  the  modem  *'  Hydia,"  an  of  Crete,  towards  the  western  end  of 
island  about  twelve  miles  long,  and  the  island  (long.  24^  East).  The  modem 
only  two  or  three  broad,  off  the  coast  town  of  Khania  is  near  the  site, 
of  the  Argolic  peninsula.  Ab  it  is  bare  *  Dictyna,  or  Dictynna,  was  the  same 
and  produces  nothing,  it  could  only  be  as  Britomartis,  an  ancient  goddess  of 
of  value  to  a  nautical  people.  At  pre-  the  Cretans.  The  Qreeks  usually  re- 
sent its  inhabitants,  the  Hydriots,  are  garded  her  as.  identical  with  their  Ar- 
aocounted  the  best  sailors  in  the  Levant,  temis  (Diana).    See  Callimach.    Hymn. 

'  Troezen  and  Hermione,  though  con-  ad  Dian.   190;  Diod.  Sic.  v.  76;  Pau- 

tained  within  the    district   commonly  sanias,  n.  xzx. ;  Solinus,  Polvhist.  xi. 

called  Aiigolitf,  yet  appear  always  as  in-  p.  21,  &c.    Britomartis  is  said  to  have 

dependent    states.      Trcezen    is    men-  meant  "  dulcis  virgo "  TSolin.  1.  s.  c). 

tioned  among  the  confederated  Qreeks  No  satisfactoir  account  has  been  given 

at  Artemisium    (Herod,  viii.  1),  and  of  the  name  Dictynna. 
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them  in  a  sea-fight,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  Cretans,  reduced 
them  all  to  slavery.  The  beaks  of  their  ships,  which  carried  the 
figure  of  a  wild  boar,  they  sawed  ofi*,  and  laid  them  up  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva  in  Egina.  The  Eginetans  took  part  against 
the  Samians  on  account  of  an  ancient  grudge,  since  the  Samians 
had  first,  when  Amphicrates  was  king  of  Samos,*  made  war  on 
them  and  done  great  harm  to  their  island,  sufiering,  however, 
much  damage  also  themselves.  Such  was  the  reason  which 
moved  the  Eginetans  to  make  this  attack.® 

60.  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  affairs  of  the  Samians, 
because  three  of  the  greatest  works  in  all  Greece  were  made  by 
them.  One  is  a  tunnel,  under  a  hill  one  hundred  and  fifty 
fathoms  high,  carried  entirely  tlirough  the  base  of  the  hill,  with 
a  mouth  at  either  end.^  The  length  of  the  cutting  is  seven  fur- 
longs— the  height  and  \iidth  are  each  eight  feet  Along  the 
whole  course  there  is  a  second  cutting,  twenty  cubits  deep  and 
three  feet  broad,  whereby  water  is  brought,  through  pipes,  from 
an  abundant  source  into  the  city.  The  architect  of  this  tunnel 
was  Eupalinus,  son  of  Naustrophus,  a  Megarian.  Such  is  the 
first  of  their  great  works ;  the  second  is  a  mole  in  the  sea,  which 
goes  all  round  the  harbour,  near  twenty  fathoms  deep,  and  in 
length  above  two  furlongs.  The  third  is*a  temple ;  the  largest 
of  all  the  temples  known  to  us,®  whereof  Rhoecus,®  son  of  Pluleus, 


^  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  tian  temples  were  of  much  greater  sixe. 

the   reign    of   Amphicrates.      Panofka  Though  so  little  of  it  remains,  only  one 

(Sam.  Res,  p.  26)  supposes  that  it  could  column  now  standing,  the  plan  of  the 

scarcely    be     earlier    than    the     25th  HersBum    has    been    ascertained,   and 

Olympiad,  B.C.  670.  shows  a  length  of  346,  and  a  breadth  of 

^  If  we  may  believe  Strabo  (viii.  p.  189  feet.    (See  the  opposite  page.)   This 

545),  the  Eginetans  themselves  colonised  greatly  exceeds  all  the  other  temples  of 

Cydonia,  so  that  their    attack  would  Asia  Minor  whose  dimensions  are  known, 

seem  to  have  been  caused  by  commercial  except  that  of  Ephesus,  which  was  of 

jealousy.  later  date  (supra,  ii.  148,  note  ').    The 

^  One  of  the  mouths  of  this  tunnel,  Olympium  at  Athens,   and  the  Doric 

thAt  to  the  N.W.  of  the  present  harbour,  temples  at  Agrigentum    and   Selinus, 

had  been  already  discovered,  but  it  re-  are  longer  than  the  Samian  Heraeum, 

mained  little  known  till  M.  Ouerin  a  but  their  area  is  not  so  great.    (See 

short  time    ago    rediscovered    it,   and  Leake's  Asia  Minor,  Additional  Notes, 

cleared  out  the  sand  and  stones  to  the  pp.  346-352.)    The  architecture  of  the 

distance  of  about  540  paces.    M.  Guerin  Herseum  is  Ionic, 

also  commenced  some   excavations  in  *  According  to  Pausanias  (vni.  xiv. 

search  of  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Juno,  §  5),  and  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxv.  xii. 

but  was  stopped  by  the  proprietor  of  §  43),  this  Rhoecus  was  joint-inventor 

the  land.   Excavations  of  Greek  remains  with  Theodore  the  Samian  of  the  art  of 

are  difficult,  whether  belonging  to  Turks  casting  statues  in  bronze.   He  also  built, 

or  Greeks,  and  at  Delphi  every  opposi-  in    conjunction     with    Theodore   and 

tion  was  made  even  to  my  copying  the  Smilis,  the  great  labyrinth  at  Lemnos 

inscriptions  there.— [G.  W.]  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  13,  and  compaie 

*  Herodotus  means  no  doubt  "  the  xxxiv.  8). 
largest  Greek  temple/'  since  the  Egyp- 
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a  Samian,  was  first  architect.     Because  of  these  works  I  have 
dwelt  the  longer  on  the  affairs  of  Samos.*® 

61.  While  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  after  losing  his  senses, 
still  lingered  in  Egypt,  two  Magi,*  brothers,  revolted  against 
hiuL     One  of  them  had  been  left  in  Persia  by  Cambyses  as 


*  It  is  probable  that  these  are  the 
ffya  HoXvKpdr^ut  of  Aristotle  (Folit. 
Y.  iz.)  ;  for  even  if  Rhoecus  be  rightly 
anigned  to  the  8th  century  B.C.,  which 
is  uncertain,  yet  the  temple,  which  he 
planned  and  commenced,  may  not  have 
been  completed  till  the  time  of  Poly- 
crates.  Aristotle  looks  upon  these 
works  as  marks  of  the  grinding  tyranny 
under  which  the  Samians  groaned  at 
this  period,  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  they  were  really  of  an  oppres- 
sive character.  The  policy  of  Poly- 
crates,  like  that  of  Fisistratus,  seems  to 
have  been  to  conciliate  the  masses. 
Duris  related  that  when  any  of  his 
common  soldiers  fell  in  battle,  he  as- 
signed the  care  of  tHeir  bereaved  mothers 
to  eome  of  the  richer  citizens,  telling 


them  to  regard  them  as  their  own 
mothers  (Fr.  49).  And  his  works  were 
doubtless  in  great  part  to  give  employ- 
ment to  the  poorer  classes.  (Compare 
the  cases  of  Pisistratus,  Pericles,  Appius 
Claudius  Csbcus,  and  both- Napoleons.) 

'  The  Behistun  Inscription  mentions 
but  a  single  Magus,  and  Ctesias  (Persic 
Ezc.  §  10)  knows  of  only  one.  Still  it 
would  be  rash  here  to  reject  the  story 
of  Herodotus,  which  is  quite  compatible 
with  the  brief  narrative  of  the  inscrip- 
tion. Dionysius  of  Miletus  appears  to 
have  mentioned  both  brothers ;  at  least 
we  are  told  by  a  Scholiast  that  he  called 
Patizeithes  by  the  name  of  Panzuthes. 
He  was  an  older  writer  than  Herodotus. 
See  the  Introductory  Essay,  ch.  ii.  p.  39. 
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comptroller  of  his  household;  and  it  was  he  who  began  the 
revolt  Aware  that  Smerdis  was  dead,  and  that  his  death  was 
hid,  and  known  to  few  of  the  Persians,  while  most  believed  that 
he  was  still  alive,  he  laid  his  plan,  and  made  a  bold  stroke  for 
the  crown.  He  had  a  brother — ^the  same  of  whom  I  spoke 
before  as  his  partner  in  the  revolt — who  happened  greatly  to 
resemble  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus,^  whom  Cambyses  his  brother 
had  put  to  death.  And  not  only  was  this  brother  of  his  like 
Smerdis  in  person,  but  he  also  bore  the  selfsame  name,  to  wit 
Smerdis.^  Patizeithes,  the  other  Magus,  having  persuaded  him 
that  he  would  carry  the  whole  business  through,  took  him  and 
made  him  sit  upon  the  royal  throne.^  Having  so  done,  he  sent 
heralds  through  air  the  land,  to  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  to  make 
proclamation  to  the  troops  that  henceforth  they  were  to  obey 
Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus,  and  not  Cambyses. 

62.  The  other  heralds  therefore  made  proclamation  as  they 
were  ordered,  and  likewise  the  herald  whose  place  it  was  to  pro- 
ceed into  Egypt.     He,  when  he  reached  Agbatana  in  Syria,* 


3  So  Ctesiaa  (1. 8.  o.^;  and  the  persona-  zantium  (ad  voc.)  quotes  Demetrius  as 

tion,  which  is  placed  Deyond  a  doubt  by  mentioning  that  there  were  two  Agba- 

the  Inscriptions,  would  imply  a  certain  tanas,  a  Median,  and  a   Syrian ;   and 

amount  of  likeness.      But  the  subse-  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  19)  says  that  the 

quent  concealment    (ch.   68),   if  true,  town  Carmel  was  anciently  caUed  Ecba- 

would  show  that  the  likeness  was  not  tana.    But  no  writer  except  Herodotus 

very  close.  knows  of  an  actually  existing  Agbatana 

*  Here  Herodotus  was,  most  cer-  in  Syria.  There  was  indeed  a  town  in 
tainly,  mistaken.  The  pretender's  name  Syria  called  by  the  Qreeks  Bat«n»i 
was  Gomates  (Gaumata  ;  see  Behist.  (Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  ix.),  or  Betana  (Judith 
Inscript.  col.  i.  par.  11,  §  2,  et  seqq.),  a  i.  9),  the  Basan  of  the  Jews,  which  gave 
trace  of  which  (the  only  trace  in  all  name  to  the  whole  district  eaat>  and 
antiquity)  may  be  found  in  the  Cometes  south-east  of  GkUlee.  This  is  the  Bar 
of  Trogus  Fompeius  (ap.  Justin,  i.  ix.).  ray4ou  of  Steph.  Byz.  It  was  the  ancient 
This  author,  however,  assigns  the  name  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Og  (Num. 
to  the  wrong  brother.  The  Sphenda-  xxi.  33).  Hyde  (Itelig.  Yet.  Pen.  App. 
dates  of  Ctesias  is  not  a  name  but  a  p.  416)  regards  the  notion  of  a  Syrian 
Zend  title,  SpSfUaddtat  "  given  to  the  £cbatana  as  arising  out  of  this  name. 
Holy  One."  (See  C!ol.  Rawlinson's  Me-  He  supposes  the  prefix  Eo  or  Ag-  to 
moir  on  the  Beh.  Ins.  vol.  ii.  p.  136 ;  and  represent  the  Arabian  aitlcle  El  or  Al. 
compare Mithradates,  "given to Mithra.*')  Ecbatana  and  Agbatana  are,  he  says, 

*  That. the  seizure  of  the  supreme  corruptions  of  £1-Batana and Al-Batana. 
power  by  the  Pseudo-Smerdis  met  with  Mr.  Blakesley's  identification  of  the 
no  opposition  at  the  time,  is  confirmed  Syrian  Agbatana  with  Hamath  or  Hamah 
by  the  Behistun  Inscription,  which  tells  — based  on  the  statement  of  Stephen 
us  that  Gomates  no  sooner  came  for-  that  it  was  called  Epiphania,  which  was 
ward  and  declared  himself  to  be  Smerdis  a  name  of  Hamath — ^is  very  uncertain. 
(Bardius),  son  of  Cyrus,  than  "  the  Many  towns  may  have  been  called 
whole  stftte   became    rebellious — from  Epiphania. 

Cambyses  it  went  over  to  that  Bardius,  The  name  Batansea  still  remains  in 

both  Persia  and  Media,  and  the  other  the  modem  appellation  of  the  district, 

provinces"  (col.  i.  par.  11,  §§6,  7  ;  cf.  whichiB  Et-JBataniyeh,  Here  Mr.  Graham 

also  the  12th  and  13th  paragraphs).  has  recently  discovered  a  vast  number 

'  The  existence  of  a  Syrian  Agbatana  of  ancient  cities,  the  houses  in  which  are 

is  very  questionable.    Stephen  of  By-  almost  perfect. 
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finding  Cambyses  and  his  .army  there,  went  straight  into  the 
middle  of  the  host,  and  standing  forth  before  them  all,  made 
the  proclamation  which  Patizeithes  the  Magus  had  commanded. 
Cambyses  no  sooner  heard  him,  than  believing  that  what  the 
herald  said  was  true,  and  imagining  that  he  had  been  betrayed 
by  Prexaspes  (who,  he  supposed,  had  not  put  Smerdis  to  death 
when  sent  into  Persia  for  that  purpose),  he  turned  his  eyes  fuU 
upon  Prexaspes,  and  said,  "Is  this  the  way,  Prexaspes,  that 
thou  didst  my  errand? "  "  Oh !  my  liege,"  answered  the  other, 
"  there  is  no  truth  in  the  tidings  that  Smerdis  thy  brother  has 
revolted  against  thee,  nor  hast  thou  to  fear  in  time  to  come  any 
quarrel,  great  or  small,  with  that  man.  With  my  own  hands 
I  wrought  thy  will  on  him,  and  with  my  own  hands  I  buried 
him.  If  of  a  truth  the  dead  can  leave  their  graves,  expect 
Astyages  the  Mede  to  rise  and  fight  against  thee ;  but  if  the 
course  of  nature  be  the  same  as  formerly,  then  be  sure  no  ill 
will  ever  come  upon  thee  from  this  quarter.  Now  therefore  my 
counsel  is,  that  we  send  in  pursuit  of  the  herald,  and  strictly 
question  him  who  it. was  that  charged  him  to  bid  us  obey  Inng 
Smerdis." 

63.  When  Prexaspes  had  so  spoken,  and  Cambyses  had  ap- 
proved his  words,  the  herald  was  forthwith  pursued,  and  brought 
back  to  the  king.  Then  Prexaspes  said  to  him,  "  Sirrah,  thou 
bear'st  us  a  message,  sayst  thou,  from  Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus. 
Now  answer  truly,  and  go  thy  way  scathless.  Did  Smerdis  have 
thee  to  his  presence  and  give  thee  thy  orders,  or  hadst  thou 
them  from  one  of  his  officers?"  The  herald  answered,  "Truly 
I  have  not  set  eyes  on  Smerdis  son  of  Cyrus,  since  the  day  when 
king  Cambyses  led  the  Persians  into  Egypt.  The  man  who 
gave  me  my  orders  was  the  Magus  that  Cambyses  left  in  charge 
of  the  household ;  but  he  said  that  Smerdis  son  of  Cyrus  sent 
you  the  message."  In  all  this  the  herald  spoke  nothing  but  the 
strict  truth.  Then  Cambyses  said  thus  to  Prexaspes : — "  Thou 
art  free  from  all  blame,  Prexaspes,  since,  as  a  right  good  man, 
thou  hast  not  failed  to  do  the  thing  which  I  commanded.  But 
tell  me  now,  which  of  the  Persians  can  have  taken  the  name  of 
Smerdis,  and  revolted  from  me?"  "I  think,  my  liege,"  he 
answered,  "  that  I  apprehend  the  whole  business.  The  men  who 
have  risen  in  revolt  against  thee  are  the  two  Magi,  Patizeithes, 
who  was  left  comptroller  of  thy  household,  and  his  brother,  who 
is  named  Smerdis." 

64.  Cambyses  no  sooner  heard  the  name  of  Smerdis  than  he 
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was  struck  with  the  truth  of  Prexaspes'  words,  and  the  fulfilment 
of  his  own  dream — ^the  dream^  I  mean,  which  he  had  in  former 
days,  when  one  appeared  to  him  in  his  sleep  and  told  him  that 
Smerdis  sate  upon  the  royal  throne,  and  with  his  head  touched 
the  heavens.^  So  when  he  saw  that  he  had  needlessly  slain  his 
brother  Smerdis,  he  wept  and  bewailed  his  loss :  after  which, 
smarting  with  vexation  as  he  thought  of  all  his  ill  luck,  he 
sprang  hastily  upon  his  steed,  meaning  to  march  his  army  with 
all  haste  to  Susa  against  the  Magus.  As  he  made  his  sping, 
the  button  of  his  sword-sheath  fell  off,  and  the  bared  point 
entered  his  thigh,  wounding  him  exactly  where  he  had  himself 
once  wounded  the  Egyptian  god  Apis.^  Then  Cambyses,  feeUng 
that  he  had  got  his  death-wound,  inquired  the  name  of  the  place 
where  he  was,  and  was  answered  *  Agbatana.'  Now  before  this 
it  had  been  told  him  by  the  oracle  at  Buto  that  he  should  end 
his  days  at  Agbatana.  He,  however,  had  understood  the  Median 
Agbatana,  where  all  his  treasures  were,  and  had  thought  that  be 
should  die  there  in  a  good  old  age ;  but  the  oracle  meant  Agba- 
tana in  Syria.^  So  when  Cambyses  heard  the  name  of  the  place, 
the  double  shock  that  he  had  received,  from  the  revolt  of  the 
Magus  and  from  his  wound,  brought  him  back  to  his  senses. 
And  he  understood  now  the  true  meanipg  of  the  oracle,  and 
said,  "  Here  then  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  is  doomed  to  die." 

65.  At  this  time  he  said  no  more ;  but  twenty  days  afterwaids 
he  called  to  his  presence  all  the  chief  Persians  who  were  with 
the  army,  and  addressed  them  as  foUows: — "Persians,  needs 
must  I  tell  you  now  what  hitherto  I  have  striven  with  the 
greatest  care  to  keep  concealed.  When  I  was  in  Egypt  I  saw 
in  my  sleep  a  vision,  which  would  that  I  had  never  beheld  1  I 
thought  a  messenger  came  to  me  from  my  home,  and  told  me  that 
Smerdis  sate  upon  the  royal  throne,  and  with  his  head  touched 
the  heavens.  Then  I  feared  to  be  cast  from  my  throne  by 
Smerdis  my  brother,  and  I  did  what  was  more  hasty  than  wise. 

*  Supra,  ch.  30.  a  Buspicion  that  the  death  may  hate 

^  The  details    here    are   suspicious,  been  a  suicide.    Cambyses,  it  is  said, 

since  they  evidently  come    from  the  after  the  whole  empire  hsMd  rerolted, 

Egyptian  priests,  who  wish  to  represent  "  tmabh  to  end^tre,  died  "  (wdmarshiyush 

the  death  of  Cambyses  as  a  judgment  amariyata^  col.  i.  par.  11,  §  10). 

upon  him  for  his  impiety.     Ctesias  re-  *  Beloe    (vol.   li.   p.    227)   compares 

lated  that  Cambyses  wounded  himself  with  this  tale  the  tradition  of  our  own 

with  a  knife,  with  which  he  was  carving  Henry  IV.,  who  had  been  warned  pro* 

a  piece  of  wood  for  his    amusement  phetically  that  he  was  to  die  at  Jeru- 

(Ezcerpt.  Persic.  §  10).     Both  writers  salem,  and  who  died  in  the  Jenisalein 

represent  the  wound  as  accidental,  and  chamber  at  Westminster.     Shakspeare 

both  agi*ee  as  to  its  situation.     The  noticesthisstory  (2nd  Part  of  Henry  IV. 

words  of  the  Behistun  Inscription  cause  act  iv.  sc.  iv.). 
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Ah  1  truly,  do  what  they  may,  it  is  impossihle  for  men  to  turn 
aside  the  coming  fate.  I,  in  my  folly,  sent  Frexaspes  to  Susa 
to  put  my  brother  to  death.  So  this  great  woe  was  accomplished, 
and  I  then  lived  without  fear,  never  imagining  that,  after 
Smerdis  was  dead,  I  need  dread  reyolt  from  any  other.  But 
herein  I  had  quite  mistaken  what  was  about  to  happen,  and  so 
I  slew  my  brother  without  any  need,*  and  nevertheless  have  lost 
my  crown.  For  it  was  Smerdis  the  Magus,  and  not  Smerdis 
my  brother,  of  whose  rebellion  God  forewarned  me  by  the  vision. 
The  deed  is  done,  however,  and  Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus,  be  sure 
is  lost  to  you.  The  M^  have  the  royal  power — Fatizeithes, 
whom  I  left  at  Susa  to  overlook  my  household,  and  Smerdis  his 
brother.  There  was  one  who  woidd  have  been  bound  beyond 
all  others  to  avenge  the  wrongs  I  have  suffered  &om  these 
Magians,  but  he,  alas  I  has  perished  by  a  horrid  fate,  deprived 
of  life  by  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him.  In  his  default, 
nothing  now  remains  for  me  but  to  tell  you,  0  Fersians,  what  I 
would  wish  to  have  done  after  I  have  breathed  my  last.  There- 
fore, in  the  name  of  the  Gods  that  watch  over  our  royal  house, 
I  charge  you  all,  and  specially  such  of  you  as  are  Achaemenids, 
that  ye  do  not  tamely  allow  the  kingdom  to  go  back  to  the 
Medes.*®  Kecover  it  one  way  or  another,  by  force  or  fraud ;  by 
fraud,  if  it  is  by  fraud  that  they  have  seized  on  it ;  by  force,  if 
force  has  helped  them  in  their  enterprise.  Do  this,  and  then 
may  your  land  bring  you  forth  fruit  abundantly,  and  your  wives 
bear  children,  and  your  herds  increase,  and  freedom  be  your 
portion  for  ever:  but  do  it  not — ^make  no  brave  struggle  to 
regain  the  kingdom — and  then  my  curse  be  on  you,  and  may 
the  opposite  of  all  these  things  happen  to  you — and  not  only  so, 
but  may  you,  one  and  all,  perish  at  the  last  by  such  a  fate  as 
mine ! "  Then  Cambyses,  when  he  left  speaking,  bewailed  his 
whole  misfortune  from  beginning  to  end. 

66.  Whereupon  the  Fersians,  seeing  their  king  weep,  rent 


*  Here  for  once  Schweigbsciiser  has,  to  the  Medes.    The  Behistun  Inacrip- 

I  think,  mistaken  the  sense.    He  ren-  tion  proves  that  it  was  not  so.  Qomates 

ders  obi^y  hiov^  **  pneter  jus  et  fas  ;"  the  Magian  arose  from   Pissiachada,  a 

but  surely  it  is  equivalent  to  the  /utrrjv  town  which  it  is  almost  certain  was  in 

of  ch.  64.    What  vexes  Cambyses  is  not  Persia  proper.      His    cause    was    first 

that  he  killed  his  brother  unjustly,  but  adopted   in  Persia.      And  Darius  ex- 

that  he  did  it  without  any  need.  presses  his  surprise  that  '*  neither  Per- 

^  Heeren  (Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  sian,  nor  Median,  nor  even  one  of  his 

346),  and  Mr.  Orote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  own  family  opposed  him"  (col.  i.  par. 

vol.  iv.  pp.  298-302)  accept  the  repre-  13,  §2).    See  Appendix,  Essay  i.    **  On 

sentation  of  Herodotus,  that  this  was  a  the  Magian  Revolution,  aud  the  Reign 

transfer  of  sovereignty  from  the  Persians  of  the  Pseudo-Smerdis.** 
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the  garments  that  they  had  on,  and  uttered  lamentable  cries ; " 
after  which,  as  the  bone  presently  grew  carious,  and  the  limb 
gangrened,  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  died.  He  had  reigned  in 
all  seven  years  and  five  months,^  and  left  no  issue  behind 
him,  male  or  female.  The  Persians  who  had  heard  his  words, 
put  no  faith  in  anything  that  he  said  concerning  the  Magi 
having  the  royal  power;  but  believed  that  he  spoke  out  of 
hatred  towards  Smerdis,  and  had  invented  the  tale  of  his  death 
to  cause  the  whole  Persian  race  to  rise  up  in  arms  against 
him.  Thus  they  were  convinced  that  it  was  Smerdis  the  son  of 
Cyrus  who  had  rebelled  and  now  sate  on  the  throne.  For 
Prexaspes  stoutly  denied  that  he  had  slain  Smerdis,  since  it  was 
not  safe  for  him,  after  Cambyses  was  dead,  to  allow  that  a  son 
of  Cyrus  had  met  with  death  at  his  hands. 

67.  Thus  then  Cambyses  died,  and  the  Magus  now  reigned  in 
security,  and  passed  himself  off  for  Smerdis  the  son  of  Gyros. 
And  so  went  by  the  seven  months  which  were  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  eighth  year  of  Cambyses.^  His  subjects,  while  his 
reign  lasted,  received  great  benefits. from  him,  insomuch  that, 
when  he  died,  all  the  dwellers  in  Asia  mourned  his  loss  ex- 
ceedingly, except  only  the  Persians.  For  no  sooner  did  he 
come  to  the  throne  than  forthwith  he  sent  round  to  every  nation 
under  his  rule,  and  granted  them  freedom  from  war-service  and 
from  taxes  for  the  space  of  three  years. 

68.  In  the  eighth  month,  however,  it  was  discovered  who  he 
was  in  the  mode  following.  There  was  a  man  called  Otanes, 
the  son  of  Phamaspes,^  who  for  rank  and  wealth  was  equal  to 
the  greatest  of  the  Persians.*     This  Otanes  was  the  first  to 

11  Mr.  Blakesley  (not.  ad  loc.)  weU  Can.  i.  xx.,  and  Euseb.  ap.  Sync.  p.  76, 

compares  the  picture  in  the  Persse  of  with  Africanus  ap.  Syncell.  p.  75.) 

.^Bchylus,  lines  1017-1055.  '  Eusebiua  is  clearly  in  error  when 

1  Vide  infra,  ch.  67.  That  the  reigns  he  reckons  the  reign  of  the  Magi  as 
of  Cambyses  and  the  Pseudo-Smerdis  additional  to  the  eight  years  of  Cam- 
occupied  eight  years,  more  than  seven  of  byses  (Chron.  Can.  ii.  p.  335).  His 
which  belonged  to  Cambyses,  is  certain  authority,  Manetho,  did  not  do  so. 
from  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  which  *  Called  in  the  Behiatun  Inscriptioii 
gives  exactly  eight  years  between  the  Utdna^  son  of  TAuMra,  •*.  e,  Otanes,  son 
death  of  Cyrus  and  the  accession  of  oi  Socris  (col.  iv.  par.  18,  §  5). 
Darius.  The  reign  of  the  Pseudo-  *  Herodotus  probably  regaraed  Otantf 
Smerdis  is  omitted  from  the  Canon,  as  brother  of  Cassandeoi^  (supra,  ch.  2), 
because  no  reign  is  given  which  occu-  and  therefore  uncle  of  Cambyses  and 
pied  only  a  fraction  of  a  year.  Nineteen  Smerdis.  ThiS'  appears  to  have  been  a 
years  are  assigned  to  Cambyses  by  mistake,  but  there  is  reason  to  believa 
Clemens  Alex.  (Strom,  i.  p.  395)  and  18  that  Otanes  was  really  descended  from 
by  Ctesias  (Excerpt.  Persic.  §  12),  imless  Phamaces,  king  of  Cappadocia,who  mar- 
this  is  a  wrong  reading  (||-|  for  |-|).  ried  Atossa,  sister  of  C&mbyses,  the  great- 
Manetho  probably  gave  the  true  time,  grandfather  of  CyruB  the  Great.  The 
eight  years.    (Compare  Euseb.  Chron.  genealogy  is  thus  given  by  Diodorus.— 
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Bnspect  that  the  Magos  was  Qot  Smerdis  the  eon  of  Cjrrus,  and 
to  surmise  moreover  who  he  really  was.  He  was  led  to  guess 
the  tmtb  hj  the  king  never  quitting  the  citadel,"  and  nerer 
calling  before  him  any  of  the  PersiaiK  noblemen.   'As  soon. 


s- of  Csmbrica  lbs  Psvlu. 


Amphu  (Lt.  Otn»),  nu  ot  Iba  •enn  enn^Jriliirt. 

Then  u  no  doubt  that  the  Anspluii  of  strack  with  the  eztraordiouy  height  of 

Diodorna  U  the  OUue*  of  Hirodotus.  this  mound,  which  apptart  to  Ama  cm- 

Be  uf^aiulf  Identical  with  the  Omtphu  stitsted  tkt  fort  of  the  city.     Bj  >  rough 

of  Cteiiu,  placed  bj  him  ai  the  head  of  colculatioa  with  the  leitant,  I  found 

hii  lilt.    AnA  Anaptm  oT  Onophu  vta  the  hught  of  the  lower  platform  to  be 

1  bmilj-nune  in  the  house  of  Otonea,  between  BO  and  90  feet,  and  that  of  the 

at  appean  from  Book  fii.  ch.  62.    Tbe  great  momid  to  be  about  165  feet.   The 

two  namaa  are  indead  perpetually  con-  platform,  which  U  Bqaare,  I  eatimated 

rDauded.-BeeSirU.Rawliaaon'iiioteon  to  meaaure  two  milea  uiJd  a  bftlf;  the 

the   Fenian   inicriptioa    at   Behiitun  mound,  which  I  pacsd,  msaaured  1100 

(Joom.  Al.  Boo.,  vol.  ziL  p.  xiiL).  7*'^  round  the  beie,  Emd  850  round 

*  B;  the  citadel  ( ^pinatus)  it  ia  un-  the  mnunit.    The  ilope  ii  vary  steep — 

e«rtMn  whether  Herodotus  maans  the  so  atent,  indeed,  as  only  to  admit  of 

citadel  ■pro^T,  or  tbe  only  royal  palace  aaoent  bj  two  pathvrM."    (Notes  on  a 

nl  Svsa  (v.  iair.  ch.  TO),  called  hy  the  March  from  ZoLab  to  Khudatan,  Joumnl 

Greafcs  "  the  Menmonium,"  which  he  of  Ge<4p^ph.  Sociti^,  vol.  ix.  part  i.  p. 

tpesks  of  below  (t.  54)  aa  ri  ^aaiKifla  88.)      Lieutenant   Olaaoott   found  the 

■A  Vlt^iyia  (cf.  Strab.  zv.  p.  1031,  4  E)  height  of  tbe   great    mound    or  true 

iiftnKii    VkoXiTto     Ktiu^niovj,     and  acropolis  to  be  119  feet,  and  the  cir- 

which  was  no  doubt  atronsly  f<nrtifled.  cumfaience  of  the  aummit  2850   feet 

A*thia occupiadaportion of themodem  (Loftus's  Chaldwa,  p.  343).    The  aub- 

■nound  of  80s  (see  note  on  Book  t.  ch.  joined  repreaaotation  of  the  mound  is 

49),  it  might  be  oouidared  u  included  taken  tram  the  work  of  CoL  Cbeaney 

in  the  aoropolia.     CoL  Bawlinaon  thus  (Euphnt.  Enied.  toI.  ii.  p.  356).     The 

deaciibea   uie  gnat    mound: — "  Aa  I  great  Btrengtn  of  the  Buaian  acropolis 

approachsd  the  rains  I  was  partieularlj  ^ipcars  from  Folybius  (r.  48,  %  I4> 


Oreat  HoddI  of  Bd». 
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therefore^  as  his  suspicions  were  aroused  he  adopted  the  follow- 
ing measures : — One  of  his  daughters,  who  was  called  Phsedima, 
had  been  married  to  Cambyses,  and  was  taken  to  wife,  together 
with  the  rest  of  Cambyses'  wives,  by  the  Magus.  To  this 
daughter  Otanes  sent  a  message,  and  inquired  of  her  "  who  it 
was  whose  bed  she  shared, — was  it  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus,  or 
was  it  some  other  man?^'  Phsedima  in  reply  declared  she  did 
not  know — Smerdis  the  son  of  Gyrus  she  had  never  seen,  and 
so  she  could  not  tell  whose  bed  she  shared.  Upon  this  Otanes 
sent  a  second  time,  and  said,  "  If  thou  dost  not  know  Smerdis 
son  of  Cyrus  thyself,  ask  queen  Atossa  who  it  is  with  whom  ye 
both  live — she  cannot  fiul  to  know  her  own  brother."  To  this 
the  daughter  made  answer,  "  I  can  neither  get  speech  with 
Atossai  nor  with  any  of  the  women  who  lodge  in  the  palace. 
For  no  sooner  did  this  man,  be  he  who  he  may,  obtain  the 
kingdom,  than  he  parted  us  from  one  another,  and  gave  us  all 
separate  chambers.'' 

69.  This  made  the  ma1|pr  seem  still  more  plain  to  Otanes. 
Nevertheless  he  sent  a  third  message  to  his  daughter  in  these 
words  following : — "  Daughter,  thou  art  of  noble  blood — ^thou 
wilt  not  shrink  from  a  risk  which  thy  &ther  bids  thee  en- 
counter. If  this  fellow  be  not  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyros,  but 
the  man  whom  I  think  him  to  be,  his  boldness  in  taking  thee  to 
be  his  wife,  and  lording  it  over  the  Persians,  must  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  unpunished.  Now  therefore  do  as  I  command- 
when  next  he  passes  the  night  with  thee,  wait  till  thou  art  sure 
he  is  fieist  asleep,  and  then  feel  for  his  ears.  If  thou  findest  him 
to  have  ears,  then  believe  him  to  be  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyras, 
but  if  he  has  none,  know  him  for  Smerdis  the  Magian.**  Pha^ 
dima  returned  for  answer,  ^  It  would  be  a  great  risk.  If  he  was 
without  ears,  and  caught  her  feeling  for  them,  she  well  knew 
he  would  make  away  with  her — nevertheless  she  would  venture." 
So  Otanes  got  his  daughter's  promise  that  she  would  do  as  he 
desired.  Now  Smerdis  the  Magian  had  had  his  ears  cut  off  in 
the  lifetime  of  Cyrus  son  of  Cambyses,  as  a  punishment  for  a 
crime  of  no  slight  heinousness.  ^     Phaedima  therefore,  Otanes' 


*  See,  below,  the  story  of  Zopyrue,  testimony  than  any  of  his  is  that  of  the 

which  implies  Uiat  such  mutilation  was  Behistun  Inscription  (col.  ii.  par.  13,  §  4), 

an    ordinary    punishment    (infra,    ch.  which  shows  us  that  this  puniahmeDt 

154-158).    Brisson  (de  Regn.  Pers.  ii.  was  inflicted  by  Darius  on  the  great 

pp.  334-335)  has  collected  a  number  of  Median  rebel  Phraortes.      It  is  prac- 

mstances,  extending  from  the  age  of  tised  at  the  present  day  both  in  Turkey 

Cyrus  to  that  of  Julian,  which  suffi-  and  Persia, 
ciently  prove  this.    A  more  important 
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daizghter,  bent  on  aooomplishing  what  she  had  promised  her 
&ther,  when  her  turn  came^  and  she  was  taken  to  the  bed  of 
the  Magus  (in  Persia  a  man's  wives  sleep  with  him  in  their 
tarns  ^)9  waited  till  he  was  sound  asleep,  and  then  felt  for  his 
ears.  She  quickly  perceiyed  that  he  had  no  ears ;  and  of  this, 
as  soon  as  day  dawned,  she  sent  word  to  her  father. 

70.  Then  Otanes  took  to  him  two  of  the  chief  Persians, 
Aspathines"  and  Grobryas,*  men  whom  it  was  most  advisable  to 
trust  in  such  a  matter,  and  told  them  everything.  Now  they 
bad  already  of  themselves  suspected  how  the  matter  stood. 
When  Otanes  therefore  laid  his  reasons  before  them  they  at 
once  came  into  his  views ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  each  of  the 
three  should  take  as  companion  in  the  work  the  Persian  in 
whom  he  placed  the  greatest  confidence.  Then  Otanes  chose 
Intaphemes,^  Gobryas  Megabyzus,^  and  Aspathines^  Hydames.^ 
After  the  number  had  thus  become  six,  Darius,  the  son  of 
Eystaspes,  arrived  at  Susa  &om  Persia,  whereof  his  father  was 


^  Compare    Esther   ii.   12.      "  Now  dered  by  the  Greek  *lrrap4pinis.    It  is 

when  ererr  maid's  turn  toas  come  to  go  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  Behistun 

in  to  king  Ahasueros,  after  she  had  been  Inscription  Intaphernes  is  placed  at  the 

twelvemonths,  according  to  the  manner  head  of  the  list  of  conspirators.     He 

of  the  women,"  &o.  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  probably 

*  JUpathines  seems  to  represent  the  the  chief,  next  to  Darius.  Hence  we  may 
A^)achand  of  the  Nakhahf^'Rustam   in-  understand  why  JBachylus  ascribes  the 
acription,  who  was  not  one  of  the  seven  killing  of  the  pseudo-wnerdis  to  him — 
conspirators,  but  was  the  quiyer-bearer  r&y  M  9^  Ukif 

of  Darius.    The  name  given  by  the  In-  'Aarw^pimft  Simipty  jo^Abc  cv  iofUM, 

aeription  in  the  place  of  Aspathines  is  fw  •vdpiirw  ^iXotow,  otv  rW^v  yp«o*. 

Ardomanes  {Ardumanish).    Thk  is  the  ^"^  tsi-tm. 

only  name  out  of  the  seven  in  which  We  may  also  suspect  a  deeper  meaning 

Herodotus    was    wrong.      Ctesiaa  was  in  the  narrative  of  his  death  (infra,  ch. 

wrong  in  every  name  but  two  (Hydames  118)  than  appears  upon  the   surface, 

and  Darius).  (Bee  note  ad  loc.) 

*  Gobryas,  the  Gaubarwoa  of  the  mo-  '  In  the  Persian,  Bagabuhha, 
nomenta,  appears  to  have  been  the  *  Vtdama  in  the  Inscription;  in  Cte- 
bow-beaier  of  Darius.  At  least  a  person  sias,  Idemes;  Indames  in  Plutarch, 
of  the  name  is  represented  in  that  capa-  He  was  employed  by  Darius  on  occasion 
altja^  Nakhah'i'Rustam,  Such  an  office  of  the  Median  revolt,  and  gained  a 
mighty  I  think,  have  been  held  by  a  great  victory  over  the  Modes  in  their 
Persian  of  very  exalted  rank.  He  is  own  countiy  (Behist.  Ins.  col.  ii.  par.  6, 
joined  on  the  monument,  as  here,  with  §§  4-11).  He  was  afterwards  appointed^ 
Aspathines  (Aapachand)  the  quiver-  by  Xerxes  to  the  command  of  the  Asi- 
bearer.  His^  father's  name  (like  his  atio  coast  (infra,  vii.  135).  One  of  his 
son's)  was  Mardonius  {Marduniya),  sons,  named  (like  his  father^  Hvdames, 

^  Herodotus  is  here  more  exact  than  commanded  tne  Immortals  m  the  army 

either  Ctesias  or  .£schylus.      Ctesias  of  Xerxes  (ib.  83).    Another,  Sisamnes, 

calls  this  conspirator  Artaphemes  (Ex-  led  the  Axian  contingent  (ib.  66).    Ac- 

cerpt.  Persic.  §  14)  ;  i^hylus,  Arta-  cording  to  Strabo  the  descendants  of 

phruMS  (Pen.  782,  Blomf.).    The  In-  Hydames  became  kings    of   Armenia, 

seription  gives  the  name  as   Vidafrand,  and  reigned  there  from  the  time   of 

or  (in  the  Median  copy,  Vindapama),  Darius  to  that  of  Antiochus  the  Great 

which  would  be  very  sufficiently  ren-  (xi.  p.  771). 

2  0  2 
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goveinor>    On  his  coming  it  seemed  good  to  the  six  to  take  him 
likewise  into  their  connsels.* 

71.  After  this,  the  men,  being  now  seven  m  all,*  met  toge- 
ther to  exchange  oaths,  and  h<jd  discourse  with  one  another. 
And  when  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Darius  to  speak  his  mind, 
he  said  as  follows : — '^  Methought  no  one  but  I  knew  that 
Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cymsy  was  not  now  alive,  and  that  Smerdis 
the  Magian  ruled  over  us ;  on  this  account  I  came  hith^  with 
speed,  to  compass  the  death  of  the  Magian.  But  as  it  seems 
tjie  matter  is  known  to  you  all,  and  not  to  me  only,  my  judg- 
ment is  that  we  should  act  at  once,  and  not  any  longer  delay. 
For  to  do  so  were  not  well."  Otanes  spoke  upon  this : — **  Sod 
of  Hysta^es^"  said  he,  ^  thou  art  the  child  oi  a  brave  fatha*, 
and  seemest  likely  to  show  thyself  as  bold  a  gallant  as  he. 
Beware,  however,  of  rash  haste  in  this  matter ;  do  not  huny 
80,  but  proceed  with  soberness.  We  must  add  to  our  number 
ere  we  adventure  to  strike  the  blow."  ^'Not  so,"  Darius 
rejoined ;  "  for  let  all  present  be  well  assured,  that  if  the 
advice  of  Otanes  guide  our  acts,  we  shall  perish  most  miser- 
ably. Some  one  will  betray  our  plot  to  the  Magians  for  lucre's 
sake.  Ye  ought  to  have  kept  the  matter  to  yourselves,  and  so 
made  the  venture ;  but  as  ye  have  chosen  to  take  others  into 
your  secret,  and  have  opened  the  matter  to  me,  take  my  advice 

*  The  curiotui  fai&t,  that  Dariui  be-  (vii.  14),  and  another  in  the  book  of 
came  king  in  his  father's  lifetime,  ia  Esther  (i.  14),  which  &Tour  the  notion 
confirmed  by  the  great  Inecription,  of  seven  princes  or  counciUora  wko 
where  we  find  Hystaspes  employed  as  stood  in  some  Tery  special  relation  to 
one  of  his  son's  generals  in  subduing  the.  king.  But  if  the  royal  house  of  the 
the  rebelUous  Parthians  (ool.  iii  par.  AohsBmenidswas  oneof  theserengnat 
16).  He  appears,  however,  rather  as  families,  as  the  king  would  be  the  head 
satrap  of  Parthia  than  Persia.  of  that  house,  we  should  have  expected 

*  Darius  represents  the  matter  some-  sir  princes  or  oounciUors.  And  after  the 
what  difibrently.  According  to  him,  disgrace  of  Intaphemes  (infra^  118, 119) 
*'  No  one  dared  to  say  anytiiing  concern-  we  should  have  looked  to  find  but  fife, 
ing  Gomatee  the  Magian,  till  he  airioed  **  It  may  be  questioned,  therefore,  whether 
(Beh.  Inscr.  col.  i.  par.  13,  §§  6,  7).  the  passages  in  Ezra  and  Esther  lend 
But  Darius  would  be  apt  to  exaggerate  any  countenance  to  the  theory  of  Nie- 
in  his  own  farour.  buhr.    The  Behistun  Inscripticm  is  tho- 

^  Writers  of  great  eminence  (Niebnhr,  roughly  confirmatory  of  the  view  of  the 

Vortrage,  vol.  L  p.  158;   Henen,  As.  matter  taken  by  Herodotus.    Not  only 

Nat.  vol.  i.  p.  348)  have  seen  in  this  is  no  mention  made  of  the  families  of 

conspiracy  of  the  Seven  Persians  a  move*  the  six  conspirators,  but  they  are  dia- 

ment  of  the  nation  (Nationalbewegung)  tinctly  spoken  of  as  lending  their  Mdir* 

under  the  leadership  of  the  seven  great  vidual  aid  to  Darius.      "  Oin  the  lOth 

heads  of  tribes  or  families,  and  not  a  day  of  the  month  Bagayadish,  then  it 
mere  casual  jiuction    of  individuals.  .  was,  with  the  mm  my  wetlwi^en,  I  slew 

Niebuhr  maint^^inw  that  throughout  the  that  Gk>mates "  (col.  i  par.  13,  §  10)* 

whole  Persian  history  there  were  seven  "  These  are  thfO  mm  toho  cUone  vert  there 

fiamilies  who  had  a  rank  greatly  beyond  when  I  slew  Qomatea — ^theae  are  (Af 

all  the  rest  (1.  s.  c).    And  certainly  men  voho  <Uone  aeeieUd  m«  in  my  entw- 

there  is  a  passage  in  t^e  book  of  Ezra  prise  "  (col.  iv.  par.  18,  §§  2,  S). 
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and  make  the  attempt  to-day—- or  if  not,  if  a  single  day  be  suf- 
fered to  pass  by,  be  sure  that  I  if  ill  let  no  one  betray  me  to  the 
Hagian.  I  myself  will  go  to  him,  and  plainly  denounce  you 
alL" 

72.  Otanes,  when  he  saw  Darius  so  hot,  replied,  **  But  if  thou 
wilt  force  us  to  action,  and  not  allow  a  day's  delay,  tell  us,  I 
pray  thee,  how  we  shall  get  entrance  into  the  palace,  so  as  to  set 
upon  them.  Guards  are  placed  everywhere,  as  thou  thyself  weU 
hiowest — ^for  if  thou  hast  not  seen,  at  least  thou  hast  heard  tell  ot 
them.  .How  are  we  to  pass  these  guards,  I  ask  thee?"  ^'Otanes," 
answered  Darius,  "  there  are  many  things  easy  enough  in  act, 
which  by  speech  it  is  hard  to  explain.  There  are  also  things 
concerning  which  speech  is  easy,  but  no  noble  action  follows 
when  the  speech  is  done.  As  for  these  guards,  ye  know  well 
that  we  shall  not  find  it  hard  to  make  our  way  through  them. 
Our  rank  alone  would  cause  them  to  allow  us  to  enter, — shame 
and  fear  alike  forbidding  them  to  say  us  nay.  But  besides,  I  have 
the  fairest  plea  that  can  be  conceived  for  gaining. admission.  I 
can  say  that  I  have  just  come  from  Persia,  and  havjd  a  message 
to  deliver  to  the  king  from  my  father.  An  untruth  must  be 
spoken,  where  need  requires.  For  whether  men  lie,  or  say 
true,  it  is  with  one  and  the  same  object  Men  lie,  because  they 
think  to  gain  by  deceiving  others ;  and  speak  the  truth,  because 
they  expect  to  get  something  by  their  true  speaking,  and  to  be 
trusted  afterwards  in  more  important  mattery.  Thus,  though 
their  oonduct  is  so  opposite,  the  end  of  both  is  alike.  If  there 
were  no  gain  to  be  got»  your  true-speaking  man  would  tdl 
mitruths  as  much  as  your  liar,  and  your  liar  would  tell  the 
truth  as  much  as  your  true-speaking  man.''  The  door-keepar, 
who  lets  us  in  readily,  shall  have  his  guerdon  some  day  or  other; 
but  woe  to  the  man  idio  resists  us,  he  must  forthwith  be 
declared  an  enemy.  Forcing  our  way  past  him,  we  will  press  in 
and  go  straight  to  our  work." 

73.  After  Darius  had  thus  said,  Gobryas  spoke  as  follows : — 
''Bear  firiends,  when  will  a  fitter  occasion  offer  for  us  to  recover 
the  kingdom,  or,  if  we  are  not  strong  enough,  at  least  die  in  the 

^  Thia  elaborate  apologr  for  a  moat  verbal  truth.    The  apeebh  ia  of  cotine 

jnaliilable  iintroth,  inatead  of  ahowing  not  to  be  looked  npon  as  hiatorical,  but 

(aa  Larcher  tiunka^  thai  veraoity  waa  it  ia  in  oharaotcr— being  thoroughly 

not  much  regarded  in  Peraia,  is  atron^ly  Persian  in  ita  aentiment.     The  argu- 

indioattve  of  the  oontiary.    No  juatifi*  menta  uaed  aeem,  however*  to  have  oome 

cation  would  have  been  thought  neoea-  from  the  mini  of  the  Sophista.    (Com- 

■ly,  unleaa  in  a  country  where  there  pare  Plat.  Rep.  ii.  §  2,  pp.   359-60; 

wu  ahnoei  a  auperatitioua  regvd  for  Ariat.  £th.  v.  9,  §  16.) 
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attempt  ?  Consider  that  we  Persians  are  goyemed  by  a  Median 
MaguSy  and  one,  too,  who  has  had  his  ears  cut  off!  Some  of 
you  were  present  when  Cambyses  lay  upon  his  death-bed — sach, 
doubtless,  remember  what  curses  he  called  down  upon  the  Per- 
siaDB  if  they  made  no  effort  to  recover  the  kingdom.  Then,  in- 
deed, we.  paid  but  little  heed  to  what  he  said,  because  we 
thought  he  spoke  out  of  hatred,  to  set  us  against  his  brother. 
Now,  however,  my  vote  is,  that  we  do  as  Darius  has  counselled 
— ^march  straight  in  a  body  to  the  palace  from  the  place  where 
we  now  are,  and  forthwith  set  upon  the  Magian."  So  Grobiyas 
spake,  and  the  others  all  approved 

74.  While  the  seven  were  thus  taking  counsel  together,  it  so 
chanced  that  the  following  events  were  happening : — The  Magi 
had  been  thinking  what  they  had  best  do,  and  had  resolved  for 
many  reasons  to  make  a  friend  of  Prexaspes.  They  knew  how 
cruelly  he  had  been  outraged  by  Cambyses,  who  slew  his  son 
with,  an  arrow ;®  they  were  also  aware  that  it  was  by  his  hand 
that  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus  fell,  and  that  he  was  the  only 
person  privy  to  that  prince's  death ;  and  they  further  foimd  him 
to  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  the  Persians.  So  they 
called  him  to  them,  made  him  their  friend,  and  bound  him  by 
a  promise  and  by  oaths  to  keep  sUence  about  the  fraud  which 
they  were  practising  upon  the  Persians,  and  not  discover  it  to 
any  one ;  and  they  pledged  themselves  that  in  this  case  they 
would  give  him  thousands  of  gifts  of  every  sort  and  kind.*  So 
Prexaspes  agreed;  and  the  Magi,  when  they  found  that  they 
had  persuaded  him  so  far,  went  on  to  another  proposal,  and  said 
they  would  assemble  the  Persians  at  the  foot  of  the  palace  wall, 
and  he  should  mount  one  of  the  towers  and  harangue  them  from 
it,  assuring  them  that  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus,  and  none  but 
he,  ruled  the  land.  This  they  bade  him  do,  because  Prexaspes 
was  a  man  of  great  weight  with  his  countrymen,  and  had  often 
declared  in  public  that  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus  was  still  alive, 
and  denied  being  his  murderer. 

75.  Prexaspes  said  he  was  quite  ready  to  do  their  wiU  in  the 
matter ;  so  the  Magi  assembled  the  people,  and  placed  Prexaspes 
upon  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  told  him  to  make  his  speech. 
Then  this  man,  forgetting  of  set  purpose  all  that  the  Magi  had 
intreated  him  to  say,  began  with  Achsemenes,  and  traced  down 

B  Vide  supra,  ch.  35.  Bions  occur  elsewhere  in  their  strict 

'  Literally,  "  ten  thousand  of  evei^  proper  sense  (see  L  50,  iv.  88,  ix.  81, 

thing  ;**  that  is,  of  every  thing  which  it  &c.);  hut  here  the  phrase  can  only  he  ft 

was  customary  to  giye.    Similar  expres-  strong  hyperbole. 
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the  descent  of  Cyras ;  after  wliich,  when  he  came  to  that  king, 
he  zeconnted  all  the  services  that  had  been  rendered  by  him  to 
the  Persians,  firom  whence  he  went  on  to  declare  the  troth, 
which  hitherto  he  had  concealed,  he  said,  because  it  would  not 
have  been  safe  for  him  to  makp  it  known,  but  now  necessity 
was  laid  on  him  to  disclose  the  whola  Then  he  told  how,  foroed 
to  it  by  Cambyses,  he  had  himself  taken  the  life  of  Smerdis,  son 
of  Cyrus,  and  how  that  Persia  was  now  ruled  by  the  MagL  Last 
of  all,  with  many  curses  upon  the  Persians  if  they  did  not  recover 
the  kingdom,  and  wreak  vengeance  on  the  Magi,  he  threw  him- 
self headlong  from  the  tower  into  the  abyss  below.  Such  was 
the  end  of  Prexaspes,  a  man  all  his  life  of  high  repute  among 
the  Persians.^^ 

76.  And  now  the  seven  Persians,  having  resolved  that  they 
would  attack  the  Magi  without  more  delay,  first  offered  prayers 
to  the  gods  and  then  set  off  for  the  palace,  quite  unacquainted 
with  what  been  done  by  Prexaspes.  The  news  of  his  doings 
reached  them  upon  their  way,  when  they  had  accomplished  about 
half  the  distance.  Hereupon  they  turned  aside  out  of  the  road, 
and  consulted  together.  Otanes  and  his  party  said  they  must 
certainly  put  off  the  business,  and  not  make  the  attack  when 
affairs  were  in  such  a  ferment.  Darius,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
his  friends,  were  i^ainst  any  change  of  plan,  and  wished  to  go 
straight  on,  and  not  lose  a  moment.  Now,  as  they  strove  together, 
suddenly  there  came  in  sight  two  pairs  of  vultures,  and  seven 
pairs  of  hawks,  pursuing  them,  and  the  hawks  tore  the  vultures 
both  with  their  claws  and  bills.  At  this  sight  the  seven  with 
one  accord  came  in  to  the  opinion  of  Darius,  and  encouraged  by 
the  omen  hastened  on  towards  the  palace. 

77.  At  the  gate  they  were  received  as  Darius  had  foretold. 
The  guards,  who  had  no  suspicion  that  they  came  for  any  ill 
purpose,  and  held  the  chief  Persians  in  much  reverence,  let  them 
pass  without  diflSculty — ^it  seemed  as  if  they  were  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  gods — ^none  even  asked  them  any  ques- 
tion. When  they  were  now  in  the  great  court  they  feU  in  with 
certain  of  the  eunuchs,  whose  business  it  was  to  carry  the  king's 
messages^  who  stopped  them  and  asked  what  they  wanted,  while 

"  Ctesias  truufen  this  story,  with  byses,  knew  for  certain  that  he  had 

some  TariationB  in  the  details,  to  a  cer-  been  killed.    After  publicly  prodlaim- 

tain  Izabates,  one  of  the  chief  eunuchs,  ing  the  deception,  he  took  refuge  in 

Izabatea,  according  to  him,  was  not  one  of  the  temples,  from  which  he  was 

the  person  who   killed   Smerdis,  but  dragged  by  the  order  of  the  Magus,  and 

being  high  in  the  confidence  of  0am-  beheaded  for  his  temerity. 
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at  the  same  time  they  threatened  the  doorkeepeis  for  haymg  let 
them  enter.  The  seven  sought  to  press  on,  but  the  eunuchs  would 
not  suffer  them.  Then  these  men,  with  cheers  encouraging 
one  another^  drew  their  daggers,  and  stabbing  those  who  strove 
to  withstand  them,  rushed  forward  to  the  apartment  of  the 
maleei 

78.  Now  both  the  Magi  were  at  this  time  within,  holding 
counsel  upon  the  matter  of  Frexaspes.  So  when  they  heard 
the  stir  among  the  eunuchs,  and  their  loud  cries,  they  ran  out 
themselves,  to  see  what  was  happening.  Instantly  perceiving 
their  danger,  they  boHi  flew  to  arms ;  one  had  just  time  to  seize 
his  bow,  the  other  got  hold  of  his  lance ;  when  straightway  the 
£ight  began.  The  one  whose  weapon  was  the  bow  found  it  of  no 
service  at  all ;  the  foe  was  too  near,  and  the  combat  too  close  to 
allow  of  his  using  it.  But  the  other  made  a  stout  defence  with 
his  lance,  wounding  two  of  the  seven,  Aspathines  in  the  leg,  and 
Intaphemes  in  t)ie  eye.  This  wound  did  not  kill  Intaph^nes, 
but  it  oost^him  Hie  sight  of  that  eye.  The  other  Magus,  when  he 
found  his  bow  of  no  avail,  fled  into  a  chamber  which  opened  out 
into  the  apartment  of  the  males,  intending  to  shut  to  the 
doors.  But  two  of  the  seven  ent^^  the  room  with  him, 
Darius  and  Oobrya&  Grobryas  seized  the  Magus  and  grapi^ed 
with  him,  while  Darius  stood  over  them,  not  knowing  what  to  do ; 
for  it  was  dark,^^  and  he  was  afraid  that  if  he  struck  a  blow  he 
might  kill  Grobryas.  Then  Gobryas,  when  he  perceived  that 
Danus  stood  doing  nothing,  asked  him,  '^why  his  hand  was 
idle  ?  "  **  I  fear  to  hurt  thee,"  he  answered.  "  Fear  not,"  said 
Gobryas ;  *'  strike,  though  it  be  through  both.**  Darius  did  as 
he  desired,  drove  his  dagger  home,  and  by  good  hap  killed  the 
Magus.^ 

^  The    Persian,    like    the    ABsyrian  hcnnng  no  iomdovcs  at  all,  have  no  more 

palaces,  oonaisted  of  one  or  more  central  light  than  that  which   reaches  them 

halls  or  courts,  probably  open  to  the  through  the  door."    (Layard,  p.  649.) 

sky,  on  which  adjoined  a  number  of  ^  The  death  of  the  Magus  is  some- 

ceiled  chambers  of  small  size,  without  what  differently  related  by  Ctenss.    He 

windows,  and  only  lighted  through  the  says:    "The  aevea  got  admission  isto 

doorway,  which  opened  into  the  court,  the  palace  through  Bagapatea  (Hega- 

(See  the  Essays  appended  to  yoI.  i.,  bates),  who  kept  ^e  keys.    On  their 

Essay  vii.  §  12,  and  coin|>ara  Loftus's  entrance  they  found  the  Magus  sleeping 

Ghaldaea, pp.  373-376,  and  Layard'sNin&-  with  one  of  his  concubines,  a  Babylo- 

Ych  and  Babylon,  pp.  646-648.)    Modern  nian.    When  he  saw  them,  he  sprang 

houses  in  Persia  are  often  on  the  same  from  his  couch,  and  not  finding  any 

plan-— there  being  a  central  hall  or  weapon  of  war  at  hand  (for  Bsgapates 

ItDctn  rising  to  the  top  of  the  building,  had  conveved  them  all  secretly  away]^ 

and  round  it  "  small  rooms  in  two  or  he  brake  m  pieces  a  chair,  made  of 

three  separate  stories,  opening  by  win-  gold,  and  seidng  one  of  the  legs,  there- 

dows  into  it>  whilst  the  iaaer  chambers,  with  defended  himself.     At  last  the 
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79.  Thus  were  the  Magi  slain ;  and  the  seven,  cutting  off  both 
the  heads,  and  leaving  their  own  wounded  in  the  palace,  partly 
because  they  were  disabled,  and  partly  to  guard  the  citadel, 
went  forth  from  the  gates  with  the  heads  in  their  hands,  shoutr 
ing  and  making  an  uproar.  They  called  out  td  all  the  Persians 
that  they  met,  and  told  them  what  had  happened,  showing 
them  the  heads  of  the  Magi,  while  at  the  same  time  they  slew 
every  Magus  who  fell  in  their  way.  Then  the  Persians,  when 
they  knew  what  the  seven  had  done,  and  understood  the  fraud 
of  the  Magi,  thought  it  but  just  to  foUow  the  example  set  them, 
and,  drawing  their  daggers,  they  killed  the  Magi  wherever  they 
could  find  any.  Such  was  their  fury,  that>  unless  night  had 
closed  in,  not  a  single  Magus  would  have  been  left  aUve.  The 
Persians  observe  this  day  with  one  accord,  and  keep  it  more 
strictly  than  any  other  in  the  whole  year.  It  is  then  that  they 
hold  the  great  festival,  which  they  call  the  Magophonia.^  No 
Magos  may  show  himself  abroad  during  the  whole  time  that  the 
feast  lasts ;  but  all  must  remain  at  home  the  entire  day. 

80.  And  now  when  five  days  were  gone,  and  the  hubbub  had 
settled  down,  the  conspirators  met  together  to  consult  about  the 
situation  of  affairs.  At  this  meeting  speeches  were  made,  to  which 
many  of  the  Greeks  give  no  credence,  but  they  were  made  never* 


stabs  of  the  seren  kiUed  him;  and  he  It  is  remarkable  that,  no  lees  than 

died  after  a  reign  of  seven  months."  three  times,  Darius  distinctly  affirms 

(Exoerpt.  Pers.  §  14.)  that  "he slew  Oomates''  (col.  i.  par.  13, 

The  Behistun  Inscription  throws  but  §§  10  and  11 ;  and  col.  iy.  par.  18,  §  2). 

little  light  on  the  circumstanoes  of  the  '  Here  for  once  Ctesias  and  our  author 

death.      It  contributes,  however,   one  are  of  accord.    Both  speak  of  the  festi- 

&et,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  val  as  continuing  in  their  own  day. 

nazratives  alike  of  Ctesias  and  of  Hero-  Ctesias  says:  ^*  The  feast  of  the  Mago- 

dotus.     Gomates  is  represented  by  both  phonia  is    celebrated  {&y§rau)  by  the 

historians  as  slain  at  Busa,  in  the  royal  Persians  on  the  day  upon  which  Sphen- 

palace.     .£schylus  has  the  same  tradi-  dadates  the  Magus  was  put  to  death  " 

tion  {rhp  9k  trhy  96x^  *ApTa/pp4tnis  Ijcrct-  (Excexpt.  Pers.  §  15).    it  is  certainly 

WW  ic$Khs  4p  96fiois'  Pers.  1.  s.  c).  strange  that,  after  the  Ma^an  religion 

But  the  inscription  states  that  he  was  was  combined  with  the  Persian,  and 

IdUed  "at  the  fort  named  Sictachotee,  while  the  Magi  constituted  (as  they  un- 

in  the  district  of  Media  oalled  Nis8Ba  "  doubtedly  did  by  the  time  of  Ctesias)  the 

(ool.  i.  par.  13,  §  11).    It  ia  probable  priest-caste  of  the  Persian  nation,  this 

that  he  had  fled  tmther  for  greater  ciistom  should  have  been  maintained, 

security.  Ji,  however,  we    remember   that  the 

That  the  six  nobles  did  reaUy  assist  reign  of  the  Pseudo-Smerdis  in  Persia 

Darius  in  the  final  attadL  is  evident,  was  not  only  the  triumph  of  a  religion, 

t>oth  from  the  passage,  "  On  the  10th  but  also  the  domination  for  a  time  ox  the 

day  of  the  month  BagayadiBh,  then  it  priests  over  the  warriors,  we  may  con* 

^^  with  the  men  my  u)eU<nthers,  I  thus  ceive  the  possibility  of  such  a  custom 

slew  that  Gknnates  "  (col.  i.  par.  13,  §  being  still  retained.    It  would  be  a  per- 

10),  and  from  the  formal  inscription  of  petiial  warning  to  the  priests  agamst 

their  names  in  the  18th  paragraph  of  the  going  beyond  uie  line  of  their  own  func- 

4ih  column.  tions,  and  trenching  on  the  dvU  power. 
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theless.^  Otanes  recommended  that  the  management  of  public 
affairs  should  be  entrusted  to  the  whole  nation.  '^  To  me/'  he 
said,  ^'  it  seems  advisable,  that  we  should  no  longer  have  a  single 
man  to  rule  over  us — ^the  rule  of  one  is  neither  good  nor  pleasant. 
Te  cannot  have  forgotten  to  what  lengths  Cambyses  went  in  his 
haughty  tyranny,  and  the  haughtiness  of  the  Magi  ye  have  your- 
selves experienced.  How  indeed  is  it  possible  that  monarchy 
should  be  a  well-adjusted  thing,  when  it  allows  a  man  to  do  as 
he  likes  without  being  answerable  ?  Such  licence  is  enough  to 
stir  strange  and  unwonted  thoughts  in  the  heart  of  the  worthiest 
of  men.  Give  a  person  this  power,  and  straightway  his  manifold 
good  things  puff  him  up  with  pride,  while  envy  is  so  natural  to 
human  kind  that  it  cannot  but  arise  in  him.  But  pride  and  envy 
together  include  all  wickedness — both  of  them  leading  on  to  deeds 
of  savage  violence.  True  it  is  that  kings,  possessing  as  they  do 
all  that  heart  can  desire,  ought  to  be  void  of  envy ;  but  the  con- 
trary is  seen  in  their  conduct  towards  the  citizens.  They  are 
jealous  of  the  most  virtuous  among  their  subjects,  and  wish  their 
death ;  while  they  take  delight  in  the  meanest  and  basesty  being 
ever  ready  to  listen  to  the  tales  of  slanderers.  A  king,  besides, 
is  beyond  aU  other  men  inconsistent  with  himself.  Pay  him 
court  in  moderation,  and  he  is  angry  because  you  do  not  show 
him  more  profound  respect— show  him  profound  respect,  and  he 
is  offended  again,  because  (as  he  says)  you  fawn  on  him.  But 
the  worst  of  all  is,  that  he  sets  aside  the  laws  of  the  land,  puts 
men  to  death  without  trial,  and  subjects  women  to  violence.  The 
rule  of  the  many,  on  the  other  hand,  has,  in  the  first  place,  the 
fairest  of  names,  to  wit,  iaonomy  ;^  and  further  it  is  free  from 
all  those  outrages  which  a  king  is  wont  to  commit  There, 
places  are  given  by  lot,  the  magistrate  is  answerable  for  what  he 

*  The  incredulity  of  the  Greeks  ia  saryto  addthattheBehistTinliiBcripftioii 

again  alluded  to  (iniht,  vi.  43).    Modems  lends  no  support  to  this  part  of  the  nai^ 

lukve  generally  seen    the   unhistorical  rative  of  Hen>dotus. 
character  of  the  narratiTe.     (Heeren,        *  Modem  languages  have  no  single 

As.  Nat.  I.  iL  p.  347 ;  Thirlwall,  vol.  iL  word  to  express  tne  Greek   Urorofud, 

ch.  xiii.;  Grote,  vol.  iv.  p.  300;  B&hr,  which  signified  that  perfect  eqiialityof 

ad  loc.,  &c.^    Ko  doubt  Herodotus  had  all  civil  and  political  rights  which  was 

Persian  autnority  for  his  tale;  but  it  is  the  fundamental  notion  of  the  Greek 

so  utterly  at  variance   with    Oriental  democracy.     (Cf.   Hermann's  Manual, 

notions  as  to  be  absolutely  incredible.  §  66.)    Lange  expresses  the  meaning 

It  is  not  likely  that  even  any  debate  tolerablv  in  his  "Freihdt  und  Qleich- 

took  place  as  to  who  should  be  king,  heit;"  but  that  is  a  phrase,  and  not 

Tliat  point  would  be  settled  before  the  a  name.    Beloe  gives  **  equality  **  only, 

attack  upon  the  usurper;  and  it  is  pro-  and  thereby  loses  the  chief  force  of  the 

bable    that  Darius    succeeded  to    the  original  word.    Laroher's  ''isonomie** 

throne  by  right  of  birth.    (See  below,  seems    to    me    better    than  either  of 

ch.  86,  note  *.)    It  is  almost  unneoes-  these. 
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does,  and  measures  rest  with  the  commonalty.  I  vote,  there- 
fore, that  we  do  away  with  monarchy,  and  raise  the  people  to 
power.    For  the  people  are  all  in  all." 

81.  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Otanes.  Megabyzus  spoke 
next,  and  advised  the  setting  up  of  an  oligarchy : — "  In  aU  that 
Otanes  has  said  to  persuade  you  to  put  down  monarchy/'  he 
observed,  ^I  fully  concur;  but  his  recommendation  that  we 
should  call  the  people  to  power  seems  to  me  not  the  best  advice. 
For  there  is  nothing  so  void  of  understanding,  nothing  so  full  of 
wantonness  as  the  unwieldy  rabble.  It  were  foUy  not  to  be 
borne,  for  men,  while  seeldng  to  escape  the  wantonness  of  a 
tyrant,  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  wantonness  of  a  rude 
unbridled  mob.  The  tyrant,  in  all  his  doings,  at  least  knows 
what  he  is  about,  but  a  mob  is  altogether  devoid  of  knowledge ; 
for  how  should  there  be  any  knowledge  in  a  rabble,  untaught, 
and  with  no  natural  sense  of  what  is  right  and  fit  ?  It  rushes 
wildly  into  state  affairs  with  aU  the  fixrj  of  a  stream  swollen  in 
the  winter,  and  confuses  everything.  Let  the  enemies  of  the 
Persians  be  ruled  by  democracies ;  but  let  us  choose  out  from 
the  citizens  a  certain  number  of  the  worthiest^  and  put  the 
government  into  their  hands.  For  thus  both  we  ourselves  shall 
be  among  the  governors,  and  power  being  entrusted  to  the  best 
men,  it  is  likely  that  the  best  counsels  will  prevail  in  the 
state," 

82.  This  was  the  advice  which  Megabyzus  gave,  and  after 
him  Darius  came  forward,  and  spoke  as  follows: — ^'AU  that 
Megabyzus  said  against  democracy  was  weU  said,  I  think ;  but 
about  oligarchy  he  did  not  speak  advisedly ;  for  take  these  three 
forms  of  government — democracy,  oligarchy,  and  monarchy — 
and  let  them  each  be  at  their  best^  I  maintain  that  monarchy 
far  surpasses  the  other  two.  What  government  can  possibly  be 
better  than  that  of  the  very  best  man  in  the  whole  state  ?  The 
counsels  of  such  a  man  are  like  himself,  and  s6  he  governs  the 
mass  of  the  people  to  their  heart's  content ;  while  at  the  same 
time  his  measures  against  evil-doers  are  kept  more  secret  than 
in  other  states.  Contrariwise,  in  oligarchies,  where  men  vie 
with  each  other  in  the  service  of  the  commonwealth,  fierce 
enmities  are  apt  to  arise  between  man  and  man,  each  wishing 
to  be  leader,  and  to  carry  his  own  measures ;  whence  violent 
quarrels  come,  which  lead  to  open  strife,  often  ending  in  blood- 
died.  Then  monarchy  is  sure  to  follow ;  and  this  too  shows  how 
&r  that  rule  surpasses  all  others.    Again,  in  a  democracy,  it  is 
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impossible  but  that  there  will  be  malpractices :  these  xnalprac- 
tices,  however,  do  not  lead  to  enmities^  but  to  close  firiendshipsy 
which  are  formed  among  those  engaged  in  them,  who  must  hold 
well  together  to  cany  on  their  villanies.  And  so  things  go  on 
until  a  man  stands  forth  as  champion  of  the  commonalty,  and 
puts  down  the  evil-doers.  Straightway  the  author  of  so  great  a 
service  k  admired  by  aU,  and  fiom  being  admired  Boon  comes  to 
be  appointed  king ;  so  that  here  too  it  is  plain  that  monarchy  is 
the  best  govemment.  Lastly,  to  sum  up  all  in  a  word,  whence, 
I  ask,  was  it  that  we  got  tiie  fineedom  which  we  enjoy  ? — did 
democracy  give  it  us,  or  oligarchy,  or  a  monarch  ?  As  a  single 
man  recovered  our  freedom  for  us,  my  sentence  is  that  we  keep 
to  the  rule  of  one.  Even  apart  from  this,  we  ought  not  to 
change  the  laws  of  our  forefathers  when  they  work  fairly ;  for 
to  do  so,  is  not  welL". 

83.  Such  were  the  three  opinions  brought  forward  at  this 
meeting ;  the  four  other  Persians  voted  in  favour  of  the  last 
Otanes,  who  wished  to  give  his  countrymen  a  democracy,  when 
he  found  the  decision  against  him,  arose  a  second  time,  and 
spoke  thus  before  the  assembly: — ''Brother  con^irators,  it  is 
plain  that  the  king  who  is  to  be  chosen  will  be  one  of  ourselves, 
whether  we  make  the  choice  by  casting  lots  for  the  prize,  or  by 
letting  the  people  decide  which  of  us  they  will  have  to  rule  over 
them,  or  in  any  other  way.  Now,  as  I  have  neither  a  mind  to 
rule  nor  to  be  ruled,  I  shall  not  enter  the  lists  with  you  in  this 
matter.  I  withdraw,  however,  on  one  condition — ^none  of  you 
shall  claim  to  exercise  rule  over  me  or  my  seed  for  ever."  The 
six  agreed  to  these  terms,  and  Otanes  withdrew  and  stood  aloof 
from  the  contest.  And  still  to  this  day  the  family  of  Otanes 
continues  to  be  the  only  free  £Eunily  in  Persia ;  those  who  belong 
to  it  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  king  only  so  far  as  they  them- 
selves choose ;  they  are  bound,  however,  to  observe  the  laws  of 
the  land  like  the  otiier  Persians.^ 


^  This  statement  of  Herodotus  can  has  been  already  shown  (▼.  «.  ch.  68, 
scarcely  have  been  without  a  ground-  n.^),  was  descended  from  Phamaoes, 
work  of  truth.  The  family  of  Otanes  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  Atossa,  daughter 
must  have  stood  in  his  time  upon  a  of  Cambyses,  ^;reat*grandfather  of  Qyras 
higher  footing  than  any  other  family  the  Great.  His  daughter  Phsedima  (Fa- 
in Persia.  If,  howeTer,  the  whole  story  tima  ?)  was  married  to  Cambyses  (luprs, 
of  the  debate  be,  as  seems  certain,  a  ch.  68),  and  became  suooessiyely  the 
fiction,  we  must  look  for  some  other  wife  of  the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  and  of 
origin  of  this  house's  jprivileges.  It  Darius  (infra,  oh.  88).  No  other  noble 
may  be  found,  perhaps,  m  its  superior  family  in  Persia  is  found  ao  early  coo- 
rank,  and  old  connexion  with  the  royal  nected  with  the  reigning  branch  of  the 
house  of  the  Aehomenids.    Otanes,  as  family  of  the  AchseniienidfiB.    Thus  the 
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84.  After  this  the  six  took  coansel  together,  as  to  the  fairest 
way  of  setting  up  a  king :  and  firsts  with  respect  to  Otanes,  they 
resolved,  that  if  any  of  their  own  number  ^t  the  kingdom, 
Otanes  and  his  seed  after  him  shotdd  receive  year  by  year,  as  a 
mark  of  special  honour,  a  Median  robe,*  and  all  such  other  gifts 
as  are  accounted  the  most  honourable  in  Persia.  And  these 
they  resolved  to  give  him,  because  he  was  the  man  who  first 
planned  the  outbrecik,  and  who  brought  the  seven  together. 
These  privileges,  therefore,  were  assigned  specially  to  Otanes. 
The  following  were  made  common  to  them  all : — It  was  to  be 
free  to  each,  whenever  he  pleased,  to  enter  the  palace  unan- 
nounced, unless  the  king  were  in  the  company  of  one  of  his 
wives ;  and  the  king  was  to  be  bound  to  marry  into  no  family 
excepting  those  of  the  conspirators.''  Concerning  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  king;  the  resolve  to  which  they  came  was  the  follow- 
ing:— ^They  would  ride  out  together  next  morning  into  the 
fiidxis  of  the  city,  and  he  whose  steed  first  neighed  after  the  sun 
was  up  should  have  the  kingdom. 

85.  Now  Darius  had  a  groom,  a  sharp-witted  knave,  called 
(Ebares.  After  the  meeting  had  broken  up,  Darius  sent  for 
him,  and  said,  ^  (Ebares,  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  king  is  to 
be  chosen — ^we  are  to  mount  our  horses^  and  the  man  whose 
horse  first  neighs  after  the  sun  is  up  is  to  have  the  kingdom. 
If  then  you  have  any  devemess,  contrive  a  plan  whereby  the 
prize  may  fall  to  us,  and  not  go  to  another.**  "  Truly,  master," 
(Ebares  answered,  '^  if  it  depends  on  this  whether  thou  shalt  be 
king  or  no,  set  thine  heart  at  ease,  and  fear  nothing :  I  have  a 
chi^  which  is  sure  not  to  fail."    *'  If  thou  hast  really  aught  of 


gnatnesB  of  this  houie  dates  from  hrfore  to  his  chief  fiiends  (Cyrop.  vm.  i.  40). 

the  oonspincy.snd  though  undoubtedly  The  Median  garment  was  so  usually 

a  very  prominent  part  was  taken  by  given  by  the    Persian  kings,  that  in 

Otanes  in  the  struggle  (evidenced  by  later  times  it  got  the  name  of  Swpo- 

thsplaoe  his  name  occupies  in  the  lists  ^opiic^.    (See  ^lian,  Y.  H.  i.  zxii.  and 

of  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and  the  Behistun  Hesych.  ad  voc.) 

Inscription),    yet  it  mav  be  doubted  Qarments  have  at  aU  times  been  gifts 

whether  any  new  rank  devolved  upon  of  honour  in  the  East.    (Cton.  xlv.  22 ; 

his  &mily  m  oonsequenoe.    The  con-  2  Kings  v.  5;  2  Chron.  ix.  24,  Ac.)  The 

tinued  greatness  of  his  house  is  indicated  practice  continues  in  the  Ao^n  of  the 

by  the  fact  that  Xerxes  married  his  present  day. 

granddaughter,  Amestris.  (Ctesias,  Exc  ^  So  far  as  can  be  traced,  this  rule 

Pen.  §  20.)  was  always  observed.    Darius,  besides 

*  The  Median  tobe  has  been  already  his  wives  from  the  family  of  the  Ach- 

described  (v.  s.  i.  135,  note  •).    Hero-  ssmenids,  married  Phsedixna,  daughter 

dotus  gives  anoUier   instance  of  the  of  Otanes,  and  a  daughter  of  Qobryaa 

practice  of  presenting  this  robe  as  a  gift  (infra,  viL  2).    Xerxes  took   to    wife 

of  honour  (infra,  vii.  116).    Xenophon  Amestris,  daughter  of  Onophas,  the  son 

nukes  Cyrus  present  Median  garments  of  Otanes.    (Ctes.  Exc.  Pers.  §  20.) 
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the  kind,"  said  Darius,  '^  hasten  to  get  it  ready.  The  matter 
does  not  brook  delay,  for  the  trial  is  to  be  to-morroTr."  So 
CEbares  when  he  heard  that,  did  as  follows : — ^When  night  came, 
he  took  one  of  the  mares,  the  chief  fiayourite  of  the  horse  which 
Darius  rode,  and  tethering  it  in  the  suburb,  brought  his  master's 
horse  to  the  place ;  then,  after  leading  him  round  and  round  the 
mare  several  times,  nearer  and  nearer  at  each  circuit,  he  ended 
by  letting  them  come  together. 

86.  And  now,  when  the  morning  broke,  the  six  PersiaDs, 
according  to  agreement^  met  together  on  horseback,  and  rode 
out  to  the  suburb.  As  they  went  along  they  neared  the  spot 
where  the  mare  was  tethered  the  night  before,  whereupon  the 
horse  of  Darius  sprang  forward  and  neighed.  Just  at  the  same 
time,  though  the  sky  was  clear  and  bright,  there  was  a  flash  of 
lightning,  followed  by  a  thunder-clap.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
heayens  conspired  with  Darius,  and  hereby  inaugurated  him 
king :  so  the  fiye  other  nobles  leaped  with  one  accord  from  their 
steeds,  and  bowed  down  before  him  and  owned  him  for  their 
king.^ 

87.  This  is  the  account  which  some  of  the  Persians  gaye  of 
the  contriyance  of  CEbares ;  but  there  are  others  who  relate  the 
matter  dilBferently.  They  say  that  in  the  morning  he  stroked 
the  mare  with  his  hand,  which  he  then  hid  in  his  trousers  until 
the  sun  rose  and  the*  horses  were  about  to  start,  when  he  sud- 
denly drew  his  hand  forth  and  put  it  to  the  nostrils  of  his 
master's  horse,  which  immediately  snorted  and  neighed. 

88.  Thus  was  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  appointed  king ;  and, 
except  the  Arabians,  aU  they  of  Asia  were  subject  to  l^^m ;  for 
Cyrus,  and  after  him  Cambyses,^  had  brought  them  all  under. 
The  Arabians  were  never  subject  as  slaves  to  the  Persians,  but 
had  a  league  of  friendship  with  them  from  the  time  when  they 
brought  Cambyses  on  his  way  as  he  went  into  Egypt ;  for  had 
they  been  imfriendly  the  Persians  could  never  have  made  their 
invasion. 

*  It  has  been  already  obeerved  that  the  post  of  leader  in  the  conspiricj,  he 

Darius  probably  succeeaed  to  the  throne  would  naturally  cede  his  rights  to  his 

by  right  of  biilh.    Failing  the  line  of  son. 

Cyrus,  which  (it  is  plain)  was  now  ez-  *  The  PhoBnicians  and  Crprians  would 

tinct,  the  line  of  Darius  (so  far  as  we  be  here  alluded  to — ^perhaps  also  the 

can  tell)  was  next  in  succession.    See  Cilicians.    There  is  no  direct  evidence 

the    genealogical    tree    of  the  Achse-  at  what  time  Cilicia  became  subject  to 

menidjB  (Book  vii.  ch.  11,  note).    Of  Persia.    It  was  a  free  state  in  the  time 

course,  if  this  view  be  correct,  Hystas-  of  Croesus  (i  28);  it  appears  next  as  s 

pes  was  the  rightful  heir;  but,  as  his  satrapy  under  Dimus  (infra,  ch.  90). 
years  prevented  him  from  undertaking 
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And  now  Darius  contracted  marriages'  of  the  first  rank, 
aocoiding  to  the  notions  of  the  Persians:  to  yrit,  with  two 
daughters  of  Cyrus,  Atossa  and  Airtystone ;  of  whom,  Atossa  had 
been  twice  married  before,  once  to  Cambyses,  her  brother,  and 
once  to  the  Magus,  while  the  other,  Artystone,  was  a  yirgin.  He 
married  also  Fannys,  daughter  of  Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus ;  and 
he  likewise  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Otanes,  who  had  made 
the  discovery  about  the  Magus.  And  now  when  his  power  was  ^ 
established  firmly  throughout  aU  the  kingdoms,  the  first  thing 
that  he  did  was  to  set  up  a  carving  in  stone,  which  showed  a 
maa  mounted  upon  a  horse,  with  an  inscription  in  these  words 
following : — "  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  by  aid  of  his  good  horse  " 
(here  followed  the  horse's  name),  ^'and  of  his  good  groom 
(Ebares,  got  himself  the  kingdom  of  the  Persians."^ 

89.  This  hej^set  up  in  Persia ;  and  afterwards  he  proceeded  to 
estabUsh  twenty  governments  of  the  kind  which  the  Persians 
call  satrapies,^  assigning  to  each  its  governor,  and  fixing  the 
tribute  which  was  to  be  paid  him  by  the  several  nations.  And 
generally  he  joined  together  in  one  satrapy  the  nations  that 
were  neighbours,  but  sometimes  he  passed  over  the  nearer  tribes, 

^  Dariu^  had  married  a  daughter  of  groom  as  Ormuzd^  and  the  name  (Ebarea 

Gtobrvas  before  his  aoceaaion   {yu.  2).  as  arismg  from  the  Persian  word  frdbara 

He  also  took  to  wife  his  niece,  Phra-  (=  dedit),   which  is  common  m    the 

tagiine,  the  daughter  of  his   brother  sculptures  (Behist.  Ins.,  col.  i.  par.  9, 

Artanes  (tH.  224).    StUl  the  idea  of  §  2,   &c.).    But  it  may  be    doubted 

De  Hammer,  that  Mahomet's  institu-  whether  he  has  sufficient  data  for  the 

tion  of  four  wives  was  derived  from  an  conclusions  which  he  draws, 
ancient  custom  of  the  Oriental  nations        Curiously  enough,  another    Persian 

(Hist.  Osman.  i.p.  565),  may  be  correct,  legend,  found  in  Nicholas  of  Damascus 

And  this  may  be  an  instance  of  the  (Fragm.  Hist.  Or.  vol.  iii.  p.  400,  et 

practice.    For  the  daughter  of  Gobryas  seqq.),  assigns  a  prominent  part  in  the 

may  have  been  dead  before  the    ao-  original  elevation  of  the  AcoaBmenidiB, 

cession  of  Darius,  and  he  may  not  have  by  the  successes  of  Cyrus,  to  an  (Ebares. 

married  Phratag^ae  till  after  the  death  Here  too  we  find  the  etymologv  of  the 

of  one  of  the  four  wives  mentioned  in  name  correctly  given,  as  AyoOdTycXof , 

the  text.  **  the  bearer  of  good  tidings."   This  latter 

>  Herodotus  had  probably  not  seen  is  probably  the  (Ebares  of  Ctesias  (§  2-5). 
this  figure,  but  received  the  account  of        >  The  word  "  satrap  "  is  found  twice 

it  which  he  transmits,  and  the  explana-  in  the  great  inscription   at    Behistun 

tion  of  the  inscription,   from   others,  (ool.  iii.  par.  3,  §  4,  and  par.  9,  §  2). 

Perlu^  his  informants  had  no  means  of  It  is  spelt  *' khakatrapd'*    The  deriva- 

reading  the  writing;  for  the  sculpture,  tion  is  undoubtedly  MsAa^tim,  *' crown" 
like  those  at  Behistun,  may  have  been 

placed  at  an  inaccessible  height.    The  or  *'  empire,'*  and  pa  (Sans.  Ml    Pen. 

•toy  of  (Ebares,  which  must  be  re-         ,     or      ,  V    "keeper,  preserver." 

garded  as  a  genume   Persian  legend,  ^j^L*         ^J^r  ^     ^ 

probably  arose  out  of  the  work  of  art.  "         ^  '•' 

Dr.  Donaldson  in  a  very  ingenious  paper  The  satraps  are  the  great  "upholders 

(Joum.  of  As.   Soc  vol.  xvi.  part  i.  of  the  crown,"  and  the  provinces  take 

pp.  1-7)  has  endeavoured  to  restore  the  their  name  of  satrapy  from  them.    (See 

actual  inscription  from  the  account  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Vocabulary  of  the 

Herodotus.    He  regards  the  supposed  Ancient  Persian  Language,  p.  116.) 
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and  put  in  their  stead  those  which  were  more  remote.^  The 
following  is  an  account  of  these  governments,  and  of  the  yearly 
tribute  which  they  paid  to  the  king : — Such  as  brought  their 
tribute  in  silver  were  ordered  to  pay  according  to  the  Baby- 
lonian talent ;  while  the  Euboic  was  the  standard  measure  for 
such  as  brought  gold.  Now  the  Babylonian  talent  contains 
seventy  Euboic  minsB.^  During  all  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and 
afterwards  when  Cambyses  ruled,  there  were  no  fixed  tributes, 
but  the  nations  severally  brought  gifts  to  the  king.  On  account 
of  this  and  other  like  doings,  the  Persians  say  that  Darius  was  a 
huckster,  Cambyses  a  master,  and  Cyrus  a  father ;  for  Darius 
looked  to  making  a  gain  in  everything ;  Cambyses  was  harsh 
and  reckless ;  while  Cyrus  was  gentle,  and  procured  them  all 
manner  of  goods. 

90.  The  lonians,  the  Magnesians  of  Asia,*  the  .^oliaus,  the 
Carians,  the  Lycians,  the  Milyans,^  and  the  Pamphylians,  paid 

^  See  Appendix,  Essa^  ill.  "On  the    Greece— the  origuud  Attic  (which  cod- 
Persian  System  of  Adzmnistration  and    tinued  aa  the  commercial  standird  at 

Government,**  p.  460.  Athens,  and  was  also  knovm  as  the 

*  Standards  of  weight  probabW  passed  Sginetan),  and  the  Euboic,  or  Asiatic 
into  Greece  firom  Asia,  whence  the  word  gold  standard,  from  which  the  later 
mma  (jiya,  comp.    Heb.  H^D )    seema  Attic  was  an  accidental  deviation, 
certainly  to  have  been  deriVed.    That  ^  The  Babyloni^  weighta.  discovered 
the  standard  known  to  the  Greeks  as  ^7  Mr.  Layard  (Nmev^  and  Babylon, 
the  Euboic  was  an  Asiatic  one,  is  plain  2l^^I  »^  ^7  ^^  ^^  estimate, 
from  this  passage.  The  old  Attic,  which  They  fiimish  a  mma  of  somewhat  more 
bore  so  remarkable  a  proportion  to  it,  than  16  oa.  Trov,   or   nearly  18  os, 
must  have  had  the  same  origin.  We  may  avottdupoia,  which  stands  to  the  Attic 
trace  the  existence  of  three  standards  ™™a  of  ISJoa.,  nearly  in  the  propor- 
in  early  times,  proportioned  to  each  ^^  required.    There  u  a  slight  de- 
other  aa  8,  7,  and  6.    The  first  is  the  fi<»ency  on  the  Babylonian  side,  which 
original  Attic,  which  is  identical  with  ™ay  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater 
the  Eginetan;  the  second  is  the  Baby-  waste  of  the  more  ancient  metal. 
Ionian;  and  the  third  the  Euboic.    If  ^,  ^  *^f  0»tf)  Attic  talent  was  w«rUi 
the  ancient  Attic  is  reckoned  as  100,  243/.  16».  of  our  money,  the  Euboic 
the  Babylonian  wiU  be  87-5,  and  the  (wlver)  talent  would  be  250/.  8fc  5A, 
Euboic  75.    Hence  it  wiU  be  true  to  *nd  the  Babylonian  292/.  8*.  3d. 
say,  with  Herodotus,  that  the  Baby-        *  There  were  two  towns  of  the  name 
Ionian  talent  contains  70  Euboic  min»  of  Magnesia  in  Asia  Minor,  Magnesia 
instead  of  60,  or  is  to  the  Euboic  as  7  to  under  Sipylus    and  Magnesia  on  the 
6  (for  87*5  :  75  exactly  as  7  :  6);  and  Meoander.     (See  note*  on  Book  i.  ch. 
with  iElian  (V.  H.  i.  22),  that  the  Ba-  161.)    Both  were  situated  inland,  and 
bylonian  talent  contains  72  Attic  mime,  had  the    character  of  Pelasgic  dtiea. 
or  is  to  the  later  Attic  talent  as  6  :  5.  They  were  built  probably  by  that  ia- 
For  the  later  Attic  talent  stood  to  the  digenous  Pelaagic  population  to  which 
older  as  73  to  100  (Plut.  Sol.  c.  15),  the    Maeonians   also    belonged.     Ther 
and  87*5  :  73  almost  exactly  as  6  :  5.  would  thereforo  be  earlier  than  any  of 
Bockh    has  shown  (Econ.  of  Athens,  the  Greek  colonies  upon  the  coast  He- 
L  p.  193)  how  this  awkward  propor-  rodotus  hero  distinguishes  them  from 
tion  of  tiie  later  to  the  earlier  Attic  the  Magnesians  of  Europe  (infra,  vii- 
talent   arose  from    an  accident^  Solon  132,  &c.),  a    Thessalian   people,  who 
having  intended  to  assimilate  the  Attic  werepossibly  of  the  same  race, 
standard  to  the  Euboic.  Properly  thero        ^  vide  supra,  i.  173.    The  Milyans 
wero   but  two   distinct   standards   in  aro  reckoned  as  a  separate  people  also 
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their  tribute  in  a  single  sum,  which  was  fixed  at  four  hundred 
talents  of  silver.    These  formed  together  the  first  satrapy. 

The  Mysians,  Lydians,  Lasonians,"  Cabalians,  and  Hygen- 
nians*  paid  the  smn  of  five  hundred  talents.  This  was  the 
second  satrapy. 

The  HellespontianSy  of  the  right  coast  as  one  enters  the 
straits,  the  Phrygians,  the  Asiatic  Thracians,  the  Faphlagonians, 
the  Mariandynians>  and  the  Syrians  ^^  paid  a  tribute  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  talents.     This  was  the  third  satrapy. 

The  Cilicians  gave  three  hundred  and  sixty  white  horses,  one 
for  each  day  in  the  year,^  and  fiye  hundred  tedents  of  silver.  Of 
this  sum  one  hundred  and  forty  talents  went  to  pay  the  cavalry 
which  guarded  the  country,  while  the  remaining  three  hundred 
and  sixty  were  received  by  Darius.   This  was  the  fourth  satrapy. 

91.  The  country  reaching  from  the  city  of  Posideium  ^  (built 
by  Amphilochus,  son  of  Amphiaraus,  on  the  confines  of  Syria 
and  Cilicia)  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  excluding  therefrom  a 
district  which  belonged  to  Arabia,  and  was  free  from  tax,^  paid 
a  tribute  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  talents."^  All  Phoenicia, 
Palestine  Syria,  and  Cyprus,  were  herein  contained.  This  was 
the  fifth  satrapy. 

From  Egypt,  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Libya,  together 
with  the  towns  of  Gyrene  and  Barca,  which  belonged  to  the 
Egyptian  satrapy,  the  tribute  which  came  in  was  seven  hundred 
talents.  These  seven  hundred  talents  did  not  include  the  profits 
of  the  fisheries  of  Lake  Moeris,^  nor  the  com  furnished  to  the 


by  EphoTus.    (Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  yoI.  i.  'TrcyW»y  (T  having  become  r),  and  that 

p.  258.)  the  people  of  Etenna,  a  town  in  Pisidia 

■  In  the  Seventh  Book  (ch.  77)  He-  (Polyb.  y.  73),  are  intended.    (See  the 

rodotus  identifies  the  Cabalians  and  the  Museum  Philolog.  vol.  i.  p.  634.) 

Laaonians.    According  to  that  pauage,  ^^  That  is,  the  Cappadocians.     (Vide 

both  Cabalians  and  Lasonians  womd  supra,  i.  72.) 

appear  to  have  been  Mseonians,   rem-  '  Compare  i.  32,  and  ii.  4. 

nants  of  the  ancient  people  expeUed  '  Posideium  lay  about  12  miles  south 

by  the  conquering  Lydians.    Probably  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Orontes.     It 

they  occupied  the  high  tract  between  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (zvi.  p.  1103, 

Lydia    and    Lycia^   which  is  ascribed  and  p.   1127).    The  modem  town  of 

commonly  to  Phrygia.    The  Cabalians  Bosyt  preserves  the  name.    Syria  was 

appear  to  have  extended  into  Lycia,  usually    considered   to    begin    at    the 

occupying  there  the  high  plain  between  southern  extremity  of  the  Oulf  of  Issus, 

Milyas  and  the  valley  of  the  Xanthus.  nearly  half  a    degree    north  of  Posi- 

'S«e  Appendix   to    Book  i.  Essay  IL  delum. 

§  8,  T.)  >  The  district  here  spoken  of  is  that 

*  The  Hygennians  are  not  mentioned  between  (Sasa  (Cadytis)   and  Jenysus 

by  any  other  author,  whence  Valckenaer  (vide  suprs^   ch.  5),  which  Cambyses 

proposed,  instead  of  Aaawwy,  jcol  Ka-  traversea  on  his  road  to  Egypt.    Con- 

$Q\imp,  Ko)  *Xy9¥vUa¥,  to  read  AcutoWmk  oeming   the  exemption  of  the  Arabs 

T«r  «al   iCa3a\W    KoXcv/A^yMK.     It  is  firom  tribute,  vide  infra,  ch.  97. 

possible  that  the  reading  ought  to  be  ^  See  note  on  B.  ii.  ch.  149. 

TOL.  II.  2  D 
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troops  at  Memphis.  Com  was  supplied  to  120,000  Persians, 
who  dwelt  at  Memphis  in  the  quarter  called  the  White  Castle,* 
and  to  a  number  of  auxiliaries.     This  was  the  sixth  satrapy. 

The  Sattagydians,®  the  Gandarians,  the  Dadicae,  and  the 
Aparytae,  who  were  all  reckoned  together,  paid  a  tribute  of  a 
hundred  and  seventy  talents.     This  was  the  seventh  satrapy. 

Susa,  and  the  other  parts  of  Cissia,  paid  three  hundred  talents. 
This  was  the  eighth  satrapy. 

92.  From  Babylonia,  and  the  rest  of  Assyria,  were  drawn  a 
thousand  talents  of  silver,  and  five  hundred  boy-eunuchs.  This 
was  the  ninth  satrapy. 

Agbatana,  and  the  other  parts  of  Media,  ^together  with  the 
Paricanians,^  arid  Orthocorybantes,^  paid  in  all  four  hundred  and 
fifty  talents.     This  was  the  tenth  satrapy. 

The  Caspians,  Pausicse,^  Pantimathi,  and  Daritae,  were  joined 
in  one  government,  and  paid  the  sum  of  two  hundred  talents. 
This  was  the  eleventh  satrapy. 

From  the  Bactrian  trib^  as  far  as  the  iEgli,^  the  tribute 
received  was  three  hundred  and  sixty  talents.  This  was  the 
twelfth  satrapy. 

93.  From  Pactyica,*  Armenia,  and  the  coimtries  reaching 
thence  to  the  Euxine,  the  sum  drawn  was  four  hundred  talents. 
This  was  the  thirteenth  satrapy. 

The  Sagartians,  Sarangians,  Thamanasans,^  Utians^^  and  Mv- 


*  Vide  Bupra,  ch.  13,  note.  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  12),  whom  he  places 

*  This  is  the  only  mention  of  the  on  the  Jaxartes,  and  perhaps  the  AfyiiAoi 
Sattagydians  in  any  classical  writer,  mentioned  hy  Stephen  as  "a  Median 
They  appear,  however,  in  the  inscrip*  nation."  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  Mtiller 
tions  of  Darius  as  Thatagtish  (Ben.  for  the  further  conjecture  that  tber 
Ins.  col.  1.  par.  6,  §  4  ;  Persep.  Ins.  are  the  Al7a<oi  (which  he  would  read 
No.  4,  line  17;  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  Ins.  A/^XoO  ofthe  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  321 1. 
line  24),  and  evidently  lie  towards  This  passage  is  thought  to  fix  their 
the  extreme  east.  The  Qandarians  and  position  to  the  site  of  Alexandria  Eb- 
DadicsB  are  mentioned  again  (vii.  66),  chata. 

The  Aparytee  are  xmknown.  *  This  Pact^Ycamust  be  distingoiahed 

^  The  Pareetaoeni  are  perhaps  meant  from  the  region  of  the  same  name  on 

here.    They    were    often    re^u^ed  as  the  Upper  Indus  (infra,  ch.  102,  and 

distinct  from  the  Medes.    (See  App.  to  iv.  44).    It  undoubtedly  adjoined  Ai^ 

Book  t  Essay  x.  §   10,  iv.)    Or  the  menia. 

Paricanians    may,    as    Mr.   C.    Miiller  *  Agathias  has  a  KAfiJi  9afuamv  in 

thinks,  be  the   Hyrcanians.     (See  the  the  Kurdish  mountains  (iv.  29).  Othe^ 

Map  of  the  Satrapies  in  Vol.  III.)  wise  no  writer  but  Herodotus  mentions 

*  No  writer  but  Herodotus  mentions  the  Thamanseans.  •  Their  name  seems 
the  Orthooorybantes.  to  linger  in  that  of  the  modern  Tay- 

'  The  Pauaicse  are  perhaps  the  Pie-  mounees,  whom  the  maps  place  in  the 

sinui  of  Strabo  (xi.   p.  744)   and  the  vicinity    of   Herat.     Herodotus  again 

Pissicffi  of  Pliny  (H.  N.  vi.  17).    The  refers  to  them  (infra,  ch.  117). 

Pantimathi  and  Darites  are  unknown.  *  The  Utians  are  perhaps  the  TJxiana 

1  The  JSgli  are  probably  the  AifydKoX  of  Strabo  (xi.  p.  1032)  and  Anian  (Exp. 
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cians,^  together  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  in  the 
£rythr»an  sea,  where  the  king  sends  those  whom  he  banishes, 
foniished  altogether  a  tribute  of  six  hundred  talents.  This  was 
the  fourteenth  satrapy. 

The  Sacaus  and  Caspians  gave  two  hundred  and  fifty  talents. 
This  was  the  fifteenth  satrapy. 

The  Parthians,  Chorasmians,  Sogdians,  and  Arians,  gave  three 
hundred.    This  was  the  sixteenth  satrapy. 

94.  The  Paricanians  and  Ethiopians  of  Asia  furnished  a  tribute 
of  four  hundred  talents.     This  was  the  seventeenth  satrapy. 

The  ^Matienians,  Saspeires,  and  Alarodians  were  rated  to  pay 
two  hundred  talents.     This  was  the  eighteenth  satrapy. 

The  Moschi,  Tibareni,  Macrones,  MosynoBci,  and  Mares  had 
to  pay  three  hundred  talents.    This  was  the  nineteenth  satrapy. 

The  Indians,  who  are  more  numerous  than  any  other  nation 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  paid  a  tribute  exceeding  that  of 
eyery  other  people,  to  wit,  three  hundred  and  sixty  talents  of 
gold-dust.     This  was  the  twentieth  satrapy.^ 

95.  If  the  Babylonian  money  here  spoken  of  be  reduced  to 
the  £uboic  scale,  it  will  make  nine  thousand  five  hundred  and 
forty  such  talents ;  and  if  the  gold  be  reckoned  at  thirteen  times 
the  worth  of  silver,^  the  Indian  gold-dust  will  come  to  four 


Alex.  ill.  17),  who  dwelt  in  the  Bctkh- 
tiyari  mountains. 

*  No  other  writer,  if  we  except 
Stephen,  mentions  the  Mycians  or 
Meciane.  They  appear,  howeyer,  in 
the  Inscriptions  as  Maka,  and  their 
name  is^  perhaps,  to  be  recognised  in 
the  modem  Mekran, 

*  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with 
this  enumeration  the  three  authentic 
lists  of  the  Persian  provinces  which  are 
contained  in  the  Inscriptions  of  Darius. 
They  are  as  follows: — 

At  BekUtiM.  At  FenepUU.  At  yaJAtM-Ruttam, 


At  BAittun.  At  Pertqaolii.  At  NakhtiiHt-Rustam. 


Gandaria     •      Sattogydia 

Armenia 

Cappadocia 

Sattagfdia         *Indla 

Saparda 

Arachoeia            Gandarla 

louia 

Mecia                 Soda 

•Sada 

Meda 

•The  Islands 

(Cyclades?) 

•The  Scodrw  (?) 

•Ionia 

N3.  The  proviooes  marked 

•The  Tacabrl  (7) 

wtth  an  aflteriak  are  not 

•TheBudians 

included  in   tbe   earlier 

•The  Ethiopians 

lists. 

•The  Mardlons  (?) 

•The  Carchians. 

Perria 

Sosiana 

Babjlonla 

Asiyria 

Arabia 

E«jpt 

Saparda 

Ionia 

Media 

Armenia 

Cappadoda 

ParUila 

Zaraogia 

Aria 

Choraamia 

Bactria 

Sogdlana 


Snfliana 
Media 
Babylonia 
Arabia 
Assyria 
Egypt 
Armenia 
Cappadocia 
Saparda 
Ionia 
•Sagartia 
Parthia 
Zarangia 
Aria 
Bactria 
8ogdlana 
Ghorasmla 


Media 

Susiana 

Parthia 

Aria 

Bactria 

Sogdiana 

Chorasmia 

Zarangia 

Aracbosia 

SatUgydia 

Gandarla 

India 

Sacia(a) 

B«by  Ionia 

Ajwvria 

Arabia 

Egypt 


^  In  Greece  the  relative  value  of  gold 
varied  at  different  times.  Herodotus 
says  gold  was  to  silver  as  13  to  1,  after- 
wards in  Plato  and  Xenophon's  time 
(and  more  than  100  years  after  the  death 
of  Alexander^  it  was  10  to  1,  owing  to 
the  quantity  of  gold  brought  in  througli 
the  Persian  war.  It  long  continued  at 
10  to  1  (Liv.  xxxviii.  11)  except  when  an 
accident  altered  the  proportion  of  tho^e 
metals.  In  the  time  of  Theodosius  II. 
it  was  as  18  to  1 ;  and  in  the  middle 
ages  and  16th  century  11  and  12  to  1. 
&fore  the  discovery  of  America  11  and 
10  to  1  in  England;   and  after  great 

2   D   2 
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thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  talents.  Add  these  two  amounts 
together,  and  the  whole  revenue  which  came  in  to  Darius  year 
by  year  will  be  found  to  be  in  Euboic  money  fourteen  thousand 
five  hundred  and  sixty  talents,  not  to  mention  parts  of  a  talent.^ 

96.  Such  was  the  reyenue  which  Darius  deriyed  &om  Asia 
and  a  small  part  of  Libya.  Later  in  his  reign  the  sum  was 
increased  by  the  tribute  of  the  islands,  and  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  as  far  as  Thessaly.  The  great  king  stores  away  the 
tribute  which  he  receiyes*  after  this  fashion — ^he  melts  it  down, 
and,  while  it  is  in  a  liquid  state,  runs  it  into  earthen  vessels, 
which  are  afterwards  removed,  leaving  the  metal  in  a  solid 
mass.  When  money  is  wanted,  he  coins  as  much  of  this  bullion 
as  the  occasion  requires. 

97.  Such  then  were  the  governments,  and  such  the  amounts 
of  tribute  at  which  they  were  assessed  respectively.  Persia 
alone  has  not  been  reckoned  among  the  tributaries — and  for  this 
reason,  because  the  country  of  the  Persians  is  altogether  exempt 
from  tax.  The  following  peoples  paid  no  settled  tribute,  but 
brought  gifts  to  the  king :  first,  the  Ethiopians  bordering  upon 
Egypt,^*^  who  were  reduced  by  Cambyses  when  he  made  war  on 
the  long-lived  Ethiopians,  and  who  dwell  about  the  sacred  city 
of  Nysa,^  and  have  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus.    The  grain 

fluctuationB,  it  was  in  Newton's  time  thin^  more  than  3,000,900/.    (Einneir's 

16  to  1,  becoming  at  length  14^  to  1  in  Persia,  p.  47.)    But  it  must  be  remem- 

oar  own  days,  before  the  discoveries  in  bered  in  any  comparison  between  the 

California  and  Australia. — [G.  W.l  resources  of  Ancient  Persia  and  of  mo- 

*  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  Hero-  dem  oountriesj  that  the  ancient  money 

dotus's  numbers,  and  equaUy  impossible  revenue    corresponds   to   the    moduli 

to  say  where  the  mistake  lies.    Accord-  Civil  List,  since  it  simply  served  to 

ing  to  the  items  of  his  account  the  sum  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Court, 

total  of  the  silver  amounts  to    7740  '  Arrian  relates  that  Alexander  found 

Babylonian  talents.    This  would  equal  50,000  talents' of  silver  laid  up  in  store 

9030  Euboic  talents  ;  instead  of  which  at  Susa,  when  he  took  that  city.  (Exped. 

he  gives,   in  his  present  text,   9540;  Alex.    iii.    16.)      There    were    further 

being  an  excess  over  the  items  of  510  E.  stores    in    Persepolis    and    Pasaigadse 

talents.    Again,  having  stated  the  silver  (ibid.  18).     On  the  Persian  coinage,  see 

to  amount  to  9540  E.  talents,  and  the  notes  on  Book  iv.  ch.  166,  and  Beds  vil 

gold-dust  to  be  equal  to  4680  E.  talents  oh.  28. 

(a  correct  estimate  on  his  premises),  he  ^^  These    were    the    inhabitants    of 

gives  the  whole  amount  as  14,560  instead  Lower  Ethiopia  and    Nubia.     Ebony 

of  14,220  E.  talents;  so  that  again  he  is  (Aa6ni,  Eg.  ;   ebnoos,  Arab.)  and  ivoiy 

in  excess,  this  time,   by  340  talents.  {" ab"   "ebo"  Eg.)  had  always  been 

Thus  we  seem  to  have  a  double  error,  brought  as  a  tribute  to  the  Egyptian 

which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  remedy,  monarchs  of  the  18th  and  other  dynas- 

Taking  the  lowest  estimate  which  his  ties,  as  weU  as  rings  and  ingots  of  gold 

numbers  allow  (13,710  E.  talents),  the  and  silver,  with  various  productions  of 

annual  revenue  of  Persia  was   about  thecountry  and  of  the  interior  of  Africa, 

three  millions  and  a  half  of  our  money,  apes,  giraflfes,   skins  of  leopards,  and 

The  higher  estimate  would  raise  it  to  even  cattle  and  hounds. — [G.  W.] 

about  3,646,000/.  The  present  revenue  of  ^  Vide  supra,  ii.  146,  note  '. 
the  Persian  empire  is  estimated  at  some- 
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on  which  they  and  their  next  neighbonrs  feed  is  the  same  as 
that  used  by  the  CalaiitiaD  Indiana.'  Their  dwelling-houses  ate 
under  grcnmd.'  Every  tlurd  year  these  two  nations  bronght — 
and  they  still  bring  to  my  day — two  chcenices  of  virgin  gold, 
two  hundred  logs  of  ebony,*  five  Ethiopian  boys,  and  twenty 
elephant  tusks.  The  Colchiaus,  and  the  neighbouring  tribes 
who  dwell  between  them  and  the  Caucasus — for  so  far  the  Per- 
sian rule  reaches,  while  north  of  the  Caucasus  no  one  fears  them 
any  longer — nndertook  to  furnish  a  gift,  which  in  my  day  was 


*  Vide  Bupra,  ch.  38,  note  *.  As 
Dotfaing  bos  been  said  about  Oia  gnin 
eaten  1^  the  CalaotiBiia,  Tarioiu  amenda- 
lioiu  hava  been  proposed.  Talckenaer 
wodd  read  triiurn  for  rrlpiiari,  Wessel- 
bg  Ifn/iian.  Henoe  Larehar'a  "  cou- 
tumea  k  J'^ord  des  morti,"  and  Longe'a 
"  TmHtabraucii^."  But  there  leemB  to  ba 
no  niffident  reaaon  for  deputing  from 
the  reading  of  the  M33.  The  grain  in- 
tended ia  probably  rioe. 


*  Thia  notion  probably  aroae  bom 
their  having  tnud  huts,  ao'  commoa  in 
central  Africa,  and  vaa  the  origin  of  tika 
atory  and  name  of  the  Troglodyta,  irho 
lived  between  Nubia  and  the  Bed  Sea. 

^o.  wo 

■  Thej  not  only  bronght  logs  of 
ebony,  with  other  omameDtal  wood* 
and  eiephanta'  teeth,  M  tribute  to  the 
Pharaohs,  but  used  ebony  clubs  in 
battle  (No.  II.)  which  exacUy  n 


tboM  tb«ybave  at  the  present  day,  I  ft,  dary-riding.  Thia  ia  also  seen  in  the 
S  in.  long  (No.  III.  1  &  2).  Beudes  the  hands  of  royal  atteodanta  in  the  old 
modem  club  called  fiudn,  mentioned    sculptures.      Some   Ethiopian   dandiea 
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stni  brought  every  fifth  year,  consiBting  of  a  hundred  boys,  and 
the  same  number  of  maidens.'^  The  Arabs  brought  every  year  a 
thousand  talents  of  firankincense.  Such  were  the  gifts  which 
the  king  received  over  and  above  the  tribute-money. 

98.  The  way  in  which  the  Indians  get  the  plentiful  supply  of 
gold,  which  enables  them  to  furnish  year  by  year  so  vast  an 
amount  of  gold-dust  to  the  king,  is  the  following : — Eastward  of 
India  lies  a  tract  which  is  entirely  sand.  Indeed  of  all  the 
inhabitanta  of  Asia,  concerning  whom  anything  certain  is  known, 
the  Indians  dwell  the  nearest  to  the  east,  and  the  rising  of  the 
sun.  Beyond  them  the  whole  country  is  desert  on  account  of  the 
sand.*  The  tribes  of  Indians  are  numerous,  and  do  not  all  speak 
the  same  language^  —  some  are  wandering  tribes,  others  not 
They  who  dwell  in  the  marshes  along  the  ri^er,^  live  on  raw 
fish,  which  they  take  in  boats  made  of  reeds,  each  formed  oat  of 


*  It  is  curious  to  find  the  pfaotioe  and  they  had  ahready  conqaered  most 
of  exporting  their  children  so  ancient  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  before  the  time 
in  these  r^ons.     Circasaia  still  sup-    of  Herodotus, 

plies  wives  to  almost  all  the  wealthy        The  language  of  the  Hindoos  diffim 

Turks,  and  the  Mamelukes  are  said  to    entirely  from  those  of  the  aborigines; 

have  been  composed  entirely  of  those    and  the  relationship  of  the  Sanscrit  to 

who  had  .been  brought  when   young    the  Zend  of  ancient  Persia,  and  to  the 

from  the  same  country.    (See  Rennell's    Greek,  Teutonic,  and  other  European 

Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  525,  noto.)     languages,  accords  well  with  their  oom- 

'  The    India   of  Herodotus   is    the    mon  origin  from  Central  Asia.     Hie 

true  ancient  India  (the  Hapta  Hendu  of    Vedas  are  writton  in  a  dialeot  of  an 

the  Yendidad),  the  region  about  the    older  type  than  the  Sanscrit,  and  still 

Upper  Indus,   best   known  to    us    at    nearer  to  the  Zend  of  the  Airesta. 

present  under  the  name  of  the  Punjaub.        The    aborigines    are   still    found  in 

Herodotus  knows  nothing  of  the  great    Ceylon  and  in  Southern  India  as  well 

southern  peninsula.     Probably,  there-    as  in  the  hill-country  in  other  parts ; 

fore,  the  desert  of  which  he  speaks  as    and  their  customs  differ  as  much  as  their 

extending  indefinitoly  eastward,  is  the    languages  from  those  of  the  Hindoos. 

vast  elevated  sandy  tract  lying  north  of    Thev  are  supposed  to  be  of  Scythian 

the  Himalaya,  between  that  range  and    origin ;  and  if,  as  some  think,  there  ia 

the  Tchien  Chan  chain,  which  stretohes    an  analogy  between  their  languages  (aa 

in  a  direction  a  little  north  of  east,  from    the  Tamul  and  others)  and  the  Semitic 

Cashmere  to  the  longitude  of  Pekin,  a    dialects,  this  may  be  explained  by  their 

distance  of  above   2000  miles.      This    relationship  to  the  parent  tongue  before 

tract  includes  the  great  desert  of  Cobi    its  separation  into  Arian  and  Semitic,  aa 

or  Shamoo.    (See  Humboldt's  Aspects    in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  (seen.  ch.  2, 

of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pp.  74,  75,  E.  T.)  Bk.  ii.  in  Ap.  ch.  i.).    They  have  no 

7  The  Hindoo  races  are  supposed  to    castes;    but  this   institution   is  STsn 

have  been  settled  in  India  as  early  as    thought  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 

1200  B.C. ;  which  is  the  date  assigned    Hindoos    when    they  first   settled  in 

to  the  Vedas,  though  these  appear  not    India ;  and  is  the  result  of  conaueat. 

to  be  all  of  one  period.     Some  limit    They  are  first  mentioned  by  MegastheneB 

their  date  to  880  B.C.    Having  advanced    bx;.  802. — [G.  W.} 

from  Central  Asia  through  Cabul,  the        *  By  "the  river*'  is  meant  the  Indua. 

Hindoos  established  themselves  on  the     It  does  not  appear  that  Herodotus  waa 

Indus    (Sindhu,     "  the    river")    and    aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Qangee, 

throughout  the  Penj-ab  ("  five  waters  "    which  only  became  known  to  the  Greeka 

or  "  streams"),  whence  they  gradually    by  the  expedition  of  Alexander.    (Cf^ 

extended  their  conqueste  southward;     Strabo,  book  xv.) 
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a  single  joint.^  These  Indians  wear  a  dress  of  sedge,  which  they 
cnt  in  the  river  and  bruise ;  afterwards  they  weave  it  into  mats, 
and  wear  it  as  we  wear  a  breast-plate. 

99.  Eastward  of  these  Indians  are  another  tribe,  called  Pa^ 

deeans,^^  who  are  wanderers,  and  live  on  raw  flesh.    This  tribe 

is  said  to  have  the  following  cnstoms : — If  one  of  their  number 

be  ill,  man  or  woman,  they  take  the  sick  person,  and  if  he  be  a 

man,  the  men  of  his  acquaintance  proceed  to  put  him  to  death, 

because,  they  say,  his  flesh  would  be  spoilt  for  them  if  he  pined 

and  wasted  away  with  sickness.    The  man  protests  he  is  not  ill 

in  the  least ;  but  his  friends  will  not  accept  his  denial — in  spite 

of  all  he  can  say,  they  kill  him,  and  feast  themselves  on  his 

body.     So  also  if  a  woman  be  sick,  the  women,  who  are  her 

friends,  take  her  and  do  with  her  exactly  the  same  as  the  men. 

If  one  of  them  reaches  to  old  age,  about  which  there  is  seldom 

any  question,  as  commonly  before  that  time  they  have  had  some 

disease  or  other,  and  so  have  been  put  to  death — ^but  if  a  man, 

notwithstanding,  comes  to  be  old,  then  they  offer  him  in  sacrifice 

to  their  gods,  and  afterwards  eat  his  flesh.^ 

100.  There  is  another  set  of  Indians  whose  customs  are  very 
different    They  refuse  to  put  any  live  animal  to  death,'  they 

*  So  Pliny :  **  Arundini  quidem  In-  found  the  practice  in  Sumatra  in  his 

dica  arborea  altitude;  navigiorumque  own  day.     "The  people  of  Dragoian/' 

etiam  yicem  prsoatant,  si  credimuB,  sin*  he  says,  *'  observe  this  horrible  custom 

gula  intemodia."    (Hist.  Nat.  xvi.  36.)  in   cases  where  any  member  of  their 

Cuvier  says  that  one    species  of  the  family  is  afflicted  with  a  disease.     The 

bamboo,  the  Bambus  arandinacea^  grows  relations  of  the  sick  person  send  for  the 

to  the  height  of  60  feet.  magicians,  whom  they  require,  on  ex- 

^  The  only  certain  mention  of  the  amination  of  the  symptoms,  to  declare 

Padsans  by  any  other  ancient  writer  whether  he  will  recover  or  not 

is    that    in    the  well-known    lines   of  If  the  decision  be  that  he  dannot,  the 

TibuUus :  relations  then  call  in  certain  men  whose 

"ImplanecscvisoelebnuagoonvivlaxnenBls  peculiar  duty  it  is,  and  who  perform 

Ultima  vidnua  Phoebo  tenet  arva  PiutouB."  their  business  with  dexterity,  to  close 

—IV.  L  144.  ^^  mouth  of  the  patient  until  he  is 

A  fragment  of  Nicolaiis   Damascenus  suffocated.    This  being  done,  they  cut 

is  eonjecturally  applied  to  them.    (See  the  body  in  pieces  in  order  to  prepare  it 

Valckenaer  ad  Herod,  iii.  99,  and  oomp.  as  victiials,  and  when  it  has  been  so 

MiUler^s  Fr.    Hist.    Or.  iiL    p.    464.)  dressed  the  relations  assemble,  and  in  a 

According  to  this,  among  the  Padnans  convivial  manner  eat  the  whole  of  it, 

not  the  sacrificer  but  the  wisest  of  those  not  leaving  so  much  as  the  mairow  in 

present  began  the  ceremonies,  and  the  the  bones.**    (Travels,  p.  610,  E.  T.) 

only  thing  for  which  men  prayed  was  According   to    some    modem   writers 

justice.  (Elpbinstone's  Cabul,  vol.  i.  p.  45,  2nd 

^  Vide  supra,  ch.  38.    The  same  cus-  ed.),  cannibalism  continues  to  the  pre- 

tom  is  said  to  have  prevailed  among  sent  day  in  the  countries  bordering  on 

the  BlassagetGB  (i.  216)  and  the  Issedo-  the  Indus. 

niaaa  (iv.   26);   and  a  similar  one  is        '  The  repugnance  of  true  Brahmins 

mentioned  by  Strabo  as  existing  among  to  take  away  life  is  well  known.    The 

the    Caspians    (xi.    p.    753),   and    the  Mahrattas  are  said  to  have  the  same 

Derbioes  (ibid.  p.   756).    Marco  Polo  prejudice.     Heeren  (As.  Nat.  toI.  1.  p. 
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sow  no  com,  and  have  no  dweIling-hou8e&  Vegetables  are  their 
only  food.  There  is  a  plant  which  grows  wild  in  their  country, 
beajing  seed,  about  the  size  of  millet-seed,  in  a  calyx :  their  wont 
is  to  gather  this  seed  and  having  boiled  it,  calyx  and  all,  to  use 
it  for  food.  K  one  of  them  is  attacked  with  sickness,  he  goes 
forth  into  the  wilderness,  and  lies  down  to  die;  no  one  has  the 
least  concern  either  for  the  sick  or  for  the  dead. 

101.  All  the  tribes  which  I  have  mentioned  live  together  like 
the  brute  beasts : '  they  have  also  all  the  same  tint  of  skin, 
which  approaches  that  of  the  Ethiopians.^  Their  country  is  a 
long  way  from  Persia  towards  the  south :  nor  had  king  Darius 
ever  any  authority  over  them. 

102.  Besides  these,  there  are  Indians  of  another  tribe,  who 
border  on  the  city  Caspatyrus,*  and  the  country  of  Pactyica;* 
these  people  dwell  northward  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  and 
follow  nearly  the  same  mode  of  life  as  the  Bactrians.  They 
are  more  warlike  than  any  of  the  other  tribes,  and  from  them 
the  men  are  sent  forth  who  go  to  procure  the  gold.  For  it 
is  in  this  part  of  India  that  the  sandy  desert  lies.  Here, 
in  this  desert,  there  live  amid  the  sand  great  ants,  in  size 
somewhat  less  than  dogs,  but  bigger  than  foxes.  The  Persian 
king  has  a  number  of  them,  which  have  been  caught  by 
the  hunters  in  the  land  whereof  we  are  speaking.  These  ants 
make  their  dwellings  under  ground,  and  like  the  Greek  ants, 
which  they  very  much  resemble  in  shape,  throw  up  sand-heaps 
as  they  burrow.  Now  the  sand  which  they  throw  up  is  full  of 
gold.^    The  Indians,  when  they  go  into  the  desert  to  collect  this 


303)  thinkB  that  the  latter  are  intended  regards  the   city  of   Caspatyruf  (the 

in  this  place.    But  his  arguments  are  CSaspapyrusof  Hecatseus,  Pr.  179)  asthe 

not  very  conTindng.  modem  Cabul ;  but  his  data  are  very 

'  "  ConcubituB  eorum,  more  pecorum,  insufficient.    De  Hammer  (Ami.  Vien. 

in  aperto  est."     In  Book  i.  ch.  216,  vol.  li.  p.   36)  and   Schlegel  (Berlin, 

nearly  the  same  is  related  of  the  Mas-  Taschenb.   1829,  p.  17)  suggest  Cash- 

sagetcB.      Herodotus    adds,     "  Semen  mere.    But  neither  of  these  towns  is 

-  eorundem  genitale,  non,  sicut  aliorum  really  on  the  main  stream  of  the  Indus, 

hominum,    album,    sed    nigrum,    pro  on  which  Caspatyrus  seems  to  be  placed, 

colore  corporis:   cujusmodi  semen    et  Infra,  iv.  44. 

^thiopes  edere  solent."    Aristotle  de-  '  Herodotus  appears  to  recognise  tvo 

nies  these    statements    of  Herodotus,  districts  of  this  name,  one  on  the  eon* 

(Hist.  An.  iii.  22 ;  Oener.  An.  ii.  2.)  fines  of  Armenia  (supra,  ch.  93),  the 

*  If  the  Ethiopians  and  Indians  had  other  upon  the  Indus. 

the  same  colour,  which  is  not  black  as  ^  It  is  curious  to  find  the  same  nar 
that  of  the  Negro,  it  is  evident  that  the  rative,  told  gravely,  not  only  by  He- 
Egyptians  could  not  be  "black,**  as  gasthenes  (Fr.  39),  Dio  (Or.  ixzr. 
Herodotusstate8inB.ii.  ch.  104.  (See  p.  436).  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  zi.  36), 
n.  *  on  that  chapter.— £G.  W.l  Mela  (iii.  vii.  2),  and  JEMan  (H.  An. 

*  Heeren  (As.  Nat.,  vol.  t  p.  293)  iii.  4),  but  also  by  Prester  Jolsn  (Ung- 
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sand,  take  three  camels  and  harness  them  together,  a  female  in 
the  middle  and  a  male  on  either  side,  in  a  leading-rein*  The 
rider  sits  on  the  female,  and  they  are  particular  to  choose  for 
the  purpose  one  that  has  but  just  dropped  her  young ;  for  their 
female  camels  can  run  as  fast  as  horses,  while  they  bear  bur- 
thens very  much  better. 

103.  As  the  Greeks  are  well  acquainted  with  the  shape  of  the 
camel,  I  shall  not  trouble  to  describe  it ;  but  I  shall  mention 
what  seems  to  have  escaped  their  notice.  The  camel  has  in  its 
hind  legs  four  thigh-bones  and  four  knee-joints.^ 

104.  When  the  Indians  therefore  have  thus  equipped  them- 
selves they  set  ofif  in  quest  of  the  gold,  ccdculating  the  time  so 
that  they  may  be  engaged  in  seizing  it  during  the  most  sultry 
part  of  the  day,  when  the  ants  hide  themselves  to  escape  the 
heat  The  sun  in  those  parts  shines  fiercest  in  the  morning, 
not,  as  elsewhere,  at  noonday;  the  greatest  heat  is  from  the 
time  when  he  has  reached  a  certain  height,  until  the  hour  at 
which  the  market  closes.  During  this  space  he  bums  much 
more  furiously  than  at  midday  in  Greece,  so  that  the  men  there 
are  said  at  that  time  to  drench  themselves  with  water.     At  noon 


khan)  in  the  12ih  century.    His  words,  plausible  conjecture  is  that  which  iden- 

as  reported  by  Bohr  (note  ad  loc),  are  tifies  it  with  the  Pengolin,  or  Ant-eater 

these : —  {Mania  perUedactyla  of  Linnssus),  which 

"  In  quidam  proyinci&  nostrft  sunt  burrows  on  the  sandy  plains  of  northern 
formicse  in  magnitudine  catulorum,  India.  (See  Blakesley  ad  loc.) 
habentes  septem  pedes,  et  alas  qua-  Professor  Wilson  suggests  that  the 
tuor — istsB  formica  ab  occasu  solis  ad  entire  story  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
ortum  morantur  sub  terrft  et  fodiunt  gold  collected  in  the  plains  of  Little 
purissimum  aurum  totA  nocte — quae-  Thibet  is  commonly  called  Pippilika,  or 
runt  victum  suum  tot&  die— in  nocte  "  ant-gold " — ^the  name  being  given  to 
autem  veniunt  homines  de  cunctis  it  from  a  belief  that  colonies  of  ants,  by 
dyitatibus  ad  colligendum  ipsum  aurum  clearing  away  the  sand  or  soil,  leave  the 
et  imponunt  elephantibus — quando  for-  ore  exposed.  (Journal  of  As.  Soc.  vol. 
micsB  sunt  supra  terram,  nullus  ibi  ziii.  pp.  137  and  143.) 
audet  acoedere,  propter  crudelitatem  et  *  This  is  of  course  untrue,  and  it  is 
ferocitatem  ipsarum."  According  to  difficult  to  understand  how  Herodotus 
TzBchuck  (ad  Pomp.  Mel.  iii.  vii.  §  2)  could  entertain  such  a  notion.  There 
some  of  the  Arabian  writers  have  the  ia  no  real  di£ference,  as  regards  the 
same  tale.  Nearchus  declared  that  he  anatomy  of  the  legi  between  the  horse 
had  seen  the  skins  of  these  ants.  ( Arrian,  .  and  the  camel.  In  each  the  leg  is  com- 
Indic.  15.)  And  so  late  as  the  year  posed  of  four  bones  which  are  united  by 
1559  one  was  (it  is  said)  sent  as  a  present  three  joints,  but  of  these  two  only — ^the 
from  the  Shah  of  Persia  to  Solyman  II.  real  knee,  which  is  more  apparent  in  the 
This  is  described  by  De  Thou  in  the  camel  than  in  other  quadrupeds  owing 
'  History  of  his  Tune*  as  "  formica  to  the  length  of  the  thigh-bone,  and  the 
Indica,  canis  mediocris  magnitudine,  hough — have  at  aU  the  look  of  knee- 
animal  mordazets8evum."(zxiv.  p.  809.)  joints.     Even  if  the  fetlock  joint  be 

Modem  research  has  not  discovered  counted,  there  can  be  but  three  knaea ; 

anything  very  satisfactory  either  with  for  it  is  impossible  to  extend  that  cha- 

respect  to  the  animal  intended,  or  the  racter  to  the  hip-joint,  which  is  wholly 

hiUnts  ascribed  to  it.    Perhaps  the  most  concealed. 
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his  heat  is  much  the  same  in  India  as  in  other  countries,  after 
which,  as  the  day  declines,  the  warmth  is  only  equal  to  that  of 
the  morning  sun  elsewhere.  Towards  evening  the  coolness  in- 
creases, till  about  sunset  it  becomes  very  cold.* 

105.  When  the  Indians  reach  the  place  where  the  gold  is, 
they  fill  their  bags  with  the  sand,  and  ride  away  at  their  best 
speed :  the  ants,  however,  scenting  them,  as  the  Persians  say, 
rush  forth  in  pursuit.  Now  these  animals  are,  they  declare, 
so  swift,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  like  them :  if  it  were 
not,  therefore,  that  the  Indians  get  a  start  while  the  ants  are 
mustering,  not  a  single  gold-gatherer  could  escape.  During  the 
flight  the  male  camels,  which  are  not  so  fleet  as  the  females, 
grow  tired,  and  begin  to  drag,  first  one,  and  then  the  other ;  bat 
the  females  recollect  the  young  which  they  have  left  behind, 
and  never  give  way  or  flag.^  Such,  according  to  the  Persians, 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  Indians  get  the  greater  part  of  their 
gold ;  some  is  dug  out  of  the  earth,  but  of  this  the  supply  is 
more  scanty.*     

*  Bredow  (Geograph.    et    Uranolog.  fortably  wann  with  all  the  bedclothes 

Herod.  Tiii.)  and  Niebuhr  (Geography  that  I  can  muster.    At  sunriBe  a  thick 

of  Herodotus,   p.  10,   E.   T.)  explain  coarse   woollen    wrapping-gown,  orer- 

this  from  Herodotus's  notion  of   the  shirt,    cotton    waistcoat,    and    double 

earth  as  a  flat  plain,  on  the  whole  of  cotton  coat,  is  only  just  sufficient  to 

which  the  sun  rose  (and  again  set)  at  keep  out  the  cold.    At  nine  the  outer 

the  same  moment.      The  east  there-  coat  must  be  throvm  off;  at  ten  it  ii 

fore,  which  was  close  to  the  sun  in  the  desirable  to  get  quit  of  the  other;  and 

morning,  was  hottest  at  that  time ;  the  at  noon  the  req.t  of  the  garments  are  at 

west  was  then  coldest.    In  the  evening  least  incommodious  firom  the  heat.  The 

the  case  was  exactly  reyersed.     Thus  reverse  of  this  process  becomes  neoessaiy 

Herodotus  would  not  be  describing  any  from  half -past  three  till  night  **  (As. 

fact,  but  only  his  own  conceptions  of  Res.  vol.  xii.  p.  399,  note).    It  must  be 

what  must  be  the  esse.    It  may,  how-  remembered  that  in  Oreeoe,  as  with 

ever,   be   questioned   whether  this    is  ourselves,  the  afternoon  was  the  wann- 

a  full  account  of  the  matter.     Hero-  est  part  of  the  day  (see  Buttmann's  Lezi- 

dotus  is  apparently  narrating  ichat  he  logus,  p.  225,  and  especially  note ''). 

had  heard,  and  it  belongs  to  his  aimpli-  ^  Marco  Polo  relates  that  when  the 

city  not  to  mix  up  his  own  speculations  Tatars  make  incursions  into  the  country 

with  the  relations  which  he  had  received  lying  to  the  north  of  them,  they  adopt 

from  others.    Probably  his  own  antici-  the  same  device  of  riding  mares  i^ch 

pations  had  been  confirmed  by  the  ac*  have  foals,    and  which   are   therefore 

counts  which  had  reached  him  of  the  anxious  to  get  back  to  their  young, 

actual  climate  of  the  gold  region.    The  (Travels,  p.  745.) 

following  statement  is  made  by  Moor-  '  The  whole  of  this  r^pon  of  CentnJ 

croft  wiUi  regard  to  the  temperature  of  Asia  is  in  the  highest  degree  auriferous. 

the  region  north  of  the  Himalaya : —  The  ranges  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  Belor 

"At  eight  in  the  mommg  the  sun  over-  Tagh,  Mus  Tagh,  and  Altai,  all  abound 

tops  the  hills  which  surround  the  little  wiUi    this    precious    metal.     In   the 

valley  of  Niti,  and  blazes  with  a  fierce-  Altai  mountains,  rude  traces  of  andent 

ness  of  which  we  were  the  more  sensible  mining  have  been  found.    (Heeren  s  As. 

from  the  cold  of  the  morning.    A6ou^  Nat.  i.  p.  47.)    Bokhara  and  Thibet  are 

three  the  heat  falls  off  moat  rapidly,     I  especially  renowned  for  their  produc- 

have  never  before  experienced  so  sudden  tiveness.    On  the  gold  of  Thibet^  see 

a  transition  from  heat  to  cold,  and  con-  As.  Res.  vol.  xii.  pp.  437-439,  &c. 
trariirise.     At  night  I  am  only  com- 
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106.  It  seems  as  if  the  extreme  regions  of  the  earth  were 
blessed  by  nature  with  the  most  excellent  productions^  just  in 
the  same  way  that  Greece  enjoys  a  climate  more  excellently 
tempered  than  any  other  country.^  In  India,  which^  as  I 
observed  lately,  is  the  furthest  region  of  the  inhabited  world 
towards  the  east,  all  the  four-footed  beasts  and  the  birds  are 
Teiy  much  bigger  than  those  found  elsewhere,  except  only  the 
horses,  which  are  surpassed  by  the  Median  breed  called  the 
Nissean.^  Gold  too  is  produced  there  in  vast  abundance,  some 
dug  from  the  earth,  some  washed  down  by  the  rivers,  some 
carried  off  in  the  mode  which  I  have  but  now  described.  And 
fiirther,  there  are  trees  which  grow  wild  there,  the  fruit  whereof 
is  a  wool  exceeding  in  beauty  and  goodness  that  of  sheep.  The 
natives  make  their  clothes  of  this  tree-wooL* 

107.  Arabia  is  the  last  of  inhabited  lands  towards  the  south, 
and  it  is  the  only  country  which  produces  frankincense,  myrrh, 
cassia,  cinnamon,  and  ladanum.*    The  Arabians  ^  do  not  get  any 


'  Herodotus  tMoms    to    ascribe   the  used  for  Bacrifices  (Her.  i.  183;  ii.  40), 

exceUence  of  the  climate  of  Oreece  to  and  not  for  embalming  (Her.  ii.  86;. 

its   central   situation,   equally  remote  It  is  the  libdn  of  the  Arabs,  and  the 

from  all  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  same  as  the  Hebrew  libaneh  or  liboneh, 

He  does  not  see  that  this  centrality  is  "  incense,"  which  came  from  Sheba  or 

only  relative,   each  nation  being    the  southern  Arabia  (Is.  Ix.  6 ;  Jer.  yi.  20;. 

centre  of  the  world  known  to  it.    Aris-  The  libin,  which  is  explained  in  Arabic 

totle  (Polit.  vii.  6)  goes  beyond  Hero*  by  the  word  "kondor/*  answers  to  the 

dotus,  and  attributes  the  well-attem-  x6v^pos  \tfiay»rov   of  the  Qreek,    the 

pered  disposition  of  the  Qreeks  to  the  "granum    thuris."      The    Bokhdor^l- 

same  cause,     {rh  rciy  'EXXVivwy  y4yoSf  burr,  so  common  in  Syria  and  Egypt, 

^(rrtp  fi€fft6t I  KariL  Tohs  T6irovs,  the    coarse    particles    of  frankincense, 

oSr»s  ikfi^ciiy  fttr4x^if  icol  7^  tlyBvfioif  made  into  a  cake  and  used  for  incense, 

Kol  liuu^(rqriK6y  iffrt.)  as  in  some  Christian  churches,  seems  to 

*  Nisaea  (Nisiya)  is  mentioned  as  a  be  an  inferior  kind  of  "granum,"  or 
district  of  Media  in  the  Behistun  In-  "  mica  thuris.'*  The  libto  or  libandtus 
■cription  (col.  i.  par.  13,  §  11).  Con-  is  still  a  production  of  Arabia,  parti- 
ceming  its  locality  and  the  excellency  of  ctdarly  of  Hadramaut.  Herodotus  ex- 
its horses,  see  note  on  Book  vii.  ch.  40.  tends  the  epithet  **  libandtophoros/'  or 

*  Vide  supra,  ch.  47.  "Tree-wool"  thuriferus,  to  all  Arabia  (B.  ii.  oh.  8). 
is  exactly  the  German  name  for  cotton  The  name  libiSn  wutdd  seem  to  be  taken 
{Baumwolle).  from  its  whiteness,  lubn,  lebn,  of  the 

*  L^danon  or  ladanon,  a  resin  or  gum,  Hebrew,  whence  lubn,  **  milk,"  and 
answering  to  the  ladin  of  the  Arabs,  was  Mount  Lebanon  (or  Mont  Blanc),  so 
produced  by  the  shrub  Iddon,  the  Cisttu  called  from  its  snow.  Pliny  (xii. 
Creticui  of  Dioscorides,  or  Cistus  ladani-  17),  citing  Herodotus,  says  the  Arabs 
/rritt,  a  native  of  Cyprus  and  Candia.  brought  yearly  a  talent-weight  of 
(Cf.  Plin.  xii.  17;  see  below,  n.  ch.  "thus  "to  the  kings  of  Persia,  and  he 
1 12.)  It  is  now  brought  from  Constan-  erroneously  thinks  it  went  to  Persia  at 
tinoole  and  the  Greek  islands.  It  dif-  an  earlier  time  than  to  Syria  or  Egypt, 
fered  from  the  libandtus  or  frankincense,  — TG.  W^] 

which  was  produced  by  the  libanus-  '  The  Arabs    supplied    £gypt  with 

troa,  the  Jimiperus  Lyda^  or  the  BosvoeU  various  spices  and   gums  which  were 

'*!  thurifera,  a  native  of  Arabia,  whence  required  for  embalming  and  other  pur- 

Viigil  says,    "  Solis    est  thurea  virga  poses.    In  Genesis  xxxvii.  25,  the  Ish- 

^^abeis."    (G.  ii.   117.)    This  last  was  maelites  or  Arabs  were  going  to  Egypt 
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of  these,  except  the  myrrh,®  without  trouble.  The  frankincense 
they  procure  by  means  of  the  gum  styrax,®  which  the  Greeks 
obtain  from  the  Phoenicians;  this  tiiey  bum,  and  thereby 
obtain  the  spice.  For  the  trees  which  bear  the  frankin- 
cense are  guarded  by  winged  serpents,  small  in  size,  and  of 
varied  colours,  whereof  vast  numbers  hang  about  every  tree. 
They  are  of  the  same  kind  as  the  serpents  that  invade  Egypt ;  ^^ 
and  there  is  nothing:  but  the  smoke  of  the  styrax  which  will 
drive  them  from  the  trees. 

108.  The  Arabians  say  that  the  whole  world  would  swann 
with  these  serpents,  if  they  were  not  kept  in  check  in  the  way  in 
which  I  know  that  vipers  are.  Of  a  truth  Divine  Providence 
does  appear  to  be,  as  indeed  one  might  expect  beforehand,  a 
wise  contriver.  For  timid  animals  which  are  a  prey  to  others 
are  all  made  to  produce  young  abundantly,  that  so  the  species 
may  not  be  entirely  eaten  up  and  lost ;  while  savage  and  noxious 
creatures  are  made  very  unfruitful.  The  hare,  for  instance, 
which  is  hunted  alike  by  beasts,  birds,  and  men,  breeds  so  abun- 
dantly as  even  to  superfetate,^  a  thing  which  is  true  of  no  other 
animal.  You  find  in  a  hare's  belly,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
some  of  the  young  all  covered  with  fur,  others  quite  naked, 
others  again  just  fully  formed  in  the  womb,  while  the  hare  per- 
haps has  lately  conceived  .afresh.  The  lioness,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  boldest^  of  brutes, 
brings  forth  young  but  once  in  her  lifetime,^  and  then  a  single 


from  "  Gilead  with  their  camels  bearing  '  This  is^the  "gum  storax  "  of  modem 

spicery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh."     (See  commerce. 

n.'  B.  ii.  ch.  86.)     The  names  are  nu-  ^  Vide  supra,  ii.   75.     If  serpents, 

k6th,  TMO^  styrax  (the  Arabic  nukah,  they  should  be  oviparous. — [G.  W.] 

.to),gun>tn^th.tzirin:topobd.  ^u^  J^B^^^t  t^'iSlt^t^:^ 

sam,  and  lot  u?  laden. — [G.  W.]  Linnseus,  and  the  author  of  the  Allge- 

*  Smyrna,  the  Greek  name  of  myrrh,  meine  Historie  der  Natur  (Hamb.  and 

is  the  same  as  that  of  the  city.     "  Mir  *'  Leips.  1757).    The  former  says :  ^'  Lepus 

(Exod.  XXX.  23),  the  Hebrew  word,  is  immensus  parturitione  per  totam  sesta- 

said  to  be  from  its   "dropping."      It  tem,  superfetatione  hand  rarft"  (i.  p> 

either  gave  its  name  to,  or  received  it  161). 

from,  "  bitterness,"  mtr  or  mor  signify-  '  The  courage  of  the  lion  has  been 

ing    "bitter,"    both    in    Hebrew    and  recently    eBdled   in   question    by  Mr. 

Axtibic.    The  tree  which  produces  it  is  Gordon  Gumming  and  Dr.  Livingstone, 

a  native  of  Arabia  and  of  the  Somauli  whose    experience    certainly   tends  to 

countzy  S.  of  Abyssinia,  called  by  Ehren-  lower  the  character  of  the  king  of  brutes, 

berg  ^afeamocfo7idronmyr/*Aa( Strabo,xvi.  Still,  under  the  pressure  of  hunger,  or 

p.  535;  Diodor.  ii.  49).    Plutarch  (de  where  he  has  cubs  to  defend,  the  bold- 

Isid.  8.  80)  says  the  Egyptians  called  ness  of  the  lion  is  remarka.ble.     (See 

it  "  6a/,"  but  in  Coptic  it  had  the  name  Mr.  Gordon  Cumming's  Lion-Hunter, 

"sKal"  which  to  a  Greek  would  have  pp.  119,  316,  &c.) 

been  unpronounceable  and  unwritable.  '  The  fabulous  character  of  the  whole 

— [G.  W.]  of  this  account  was  known  to  Aristotle, 
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cub ;  *  she  cannot  possibly  conceive  again,  since  she  loses  her 
womb  at  the  same  time  that  she  drops  her  young.  The  reason 
of  this  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  cub  begins  to  stir  inside  the  dam, 
his  claws,  which  are  sharper  than  those  of  any  other  animal, 
scratch  the  womb ;  as  time  goes  on,  and  he  grows  bigger,  he 
tears  it  ever  more  and  more ;  so  that  at  last,  when  the  birth 
comes,  there  is  not  a  morsel  in  the  whole  womb  that  is  sound. 

109.  Now  with  respect  to  the  vipers  and  the  winged  snakes  of 
Arabia,  if  they  increased  as  fast  as  their  nature  would  allow, 
impossible  were  it  for  man  to  maintain  himself  upon  the  earth. 
Accordingly  it  is  found  that  when  the  male  and  female  come 
together,  at  the  very  moment  of  impregnation,  the  female  seizes 
the  male  by  the  neck,  and  having' once  fastened,  cannot  be 
brought  to  leave  go  till  she  has  bit  the  neck  entirely  through. 
And  so  the  male  perishes ;  but  after  a  while  he  is  revenged  upon 
the  female  by  means  of  the  young,  which,  while  still  unborn, 
gnaw  a  passage  through  the  womb,  and  then  through  the  belly 
of  their  mother,  and  so  make  their  entrance  into  the  world. 
Contrariwise,  other  snakes,  which  are  harmless,  lay  eggs,  and 
hatch  a  vast  number  of  young.  Vipers  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  but  the  winged  serpents  are  nowhere  seen  except  in 
Arabia,  where  they  are  all  congregated  together.  This  makes 
them  appear  so  numerous. 

110.  Such,  then,  is  the  way  in  which  the  Arabians  obtain 
their  frankincense  ;  their  manner  of  collecting  the  cassia^  is  the 
following : — ^They  cover  all  their  body  and  their  face  with  the 
hides  of  oxen  and  other  skins,  leaving  only  holes  for  the  eyes, 
and  thus  protected  go  in  search  of  the  cassia,  which  grows  in  a 
lake  of  no  great  depth.  All  round  the  shores  and  in  the  lake 
itself  theie  dwell  a  number  of  winged  animals,  much  resembling 
bats,  which  screech  horribly,  and  are  very  valiant  These  crea- 
tures they  must  keep  from  their  eyes  all  the  while  that  they 
gather  the  cassia.* 

who  truly  observes  that    the    lioness  cinnamon  is  properly  the  branch  with 

brings  forth  young  in  the  spring  of  the  the  bark  on;  cassia  is  the  bark  without 

year  for  many  years  in  succession,  and  the  branch.    Since  the  former  ceased  to 

more  usually  lays  up  two  cubs  than  be  an  article  of  commerce,  the  latter 

one.     (Hist.  An.  v\,  31.)  has  usurped  its  name.    Thus  our  cinna- 

*  According  to  Mr.  Gk>rdon  Gumming,  mon  is  not  the  cinnamon  of  the  ancients, 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  lioness  to  but  their  cassia.  The  word  Cassia  is 
have  three  or  four  cubs  at  a  birth,  derived  from  a  Hebrew  root  (PVp), 
(LioD'Hunter,  pp.  116,  326,  &o.)  which  means  "to  cut  or  scrape  off  the 

*  Cassia  and  cinnamon,  according  to  surface;'*  whence  also  nyVj^D,  "  a 
Larcher  (note  ad  loc),  are  from  the  plane." 

same  tree,  the  only  difference  being  that        «  xhe  cassia  is  supposed  to  be  the 
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111.  Still  more  wondeiful  is  the  mode  in  which  they  collect 
the  cinnamon.^  Where  the  wood  grows,  and  what  country  pro- 
duces it,  they  cannot  tell — only  some,  following  probability, 

relate  that  it  comes  from  the  country  in  which  Bacchus  was 
brought  up.^  Great  birds,  they  say,  bring  the  sticks  which  we 
Greeks,  taking  the  word  from  the  Phoenicians,^  call  cinnamon, 
and  carry  them  up  into  the  air  to  make  their  nests.    These  are 

&stened  with  a  sort  of  mud  to  a  sheer  face  of  rock,  where  no 

foot  of  man  is  able  to  climb.  So  the  Arabians,  to  get  the 
cinnamon,  use  the  following  artifice.    They  cut  all  the  oxen  and 

L<mnta  cassia^  or,  according  io  some,  19),  and  the  cinnamum  which  grew  in 
the  Cassia  fistula.  In  Hebrew  (Exod.  Syria  and  Arabia,  according  to  Pliny, 
zzz.  24)  it  is  called  kedh  (Hip)  or  ke-  was  a  distinct  plant  (zii.  18,  and  tyL  32). 
tzi&h  (ni^^Vp),  aieuifying  "  split  **  or  A  coarse  graas  still  grows  in  the  deserts 
"peeled  off/'  which  would  apply  to  the  between  Nubia  and  the  Red  Sea  which 
LauTHt  cassia,  or  to  our  modem  dnna-  has  the  same  aromatic  scent  aa  cinna- 
mon. But  Herodotus  says  they  *'  gath-  mon.  Strabo  (zvi.  p.  535,  ed.  Gas.) 
ered  **  the  cassia,  it  should  not  therefore  mentions  cinnamomum,  thus  or  libanoi, 
be  cinnamon;  and  the  Laurus  cassia  and  and  myrrh,  as  productions  of  Arabia; 
Laurus  cinnamomum  are  too  much  alike  but  this  cinnamon  was  either  a  different 
to  be  considered  in  those  days  two  dis-  plant,  or  merely  imported  through  that 
tinct  trees.  Jf  a  fruit,  was  this  the  nut-  country.  Again,  in  b.  ii.  p.  65,  and  b. 
meg,  the  Myristica  moschata  f  But  it  is  xvii.  (beg*,  p.  540);  he  makes  it  a  pro- 
of the  Laurus  tribe  also,  and  does  not  duction  of  tne  country  above  Meroe,  and 
grow  in  shallow  water,  nor  does  the  in  b.  xvii.  p.  543,  he  says  Sesostria  went 
cinnamon,  which  requires  a  dry  sandy  into  Ethiopia,  even  to  the  "cinnamo- 
soil,  as  Pliny  states  (xii.  19).  Cassia  is  miferus"  region.  Others  also  place 
supposed  to  be  the  Malay  word  kashu,  this  region  to  the  S.  of  Abyssinia, 
"wood;"  but  this  and  cinnamon  were  Dionys.  Perieg.,  who  mentions  it  in 
perhaps  both  Arab  or  Phoenician  names.  Southern  Arabia,  says  (944) : — • 
Pliny's  description  of  the  "  casia  "  (»i.  ,^  ,.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
19)  certamly  agrees  very  well  with  the  ^^Kg^^  ^ax»1wp«iw  Utipturimp  K^iim^. 
real  cinnamon. — [G.  W.l 
'  The  modem  cinnamon  is  the  rind  of  And  this    shmild  be   Pliny's  "cmna- 

the  Laurus  cinnamomum  of  Ceylon,  the  ™^™'  C^L  ."       -I 

Arabic  Kirfeh.    The  name  cinnamomum  '  £**^^P**  probably;  v.  s.  u.  146. 

has  been  applied  to  different    plants.  ./  The  Phoenician  word  was  probably 

That  of  Herodotus,  taken  by  birds  to  identical  with  the  Hebrew,  which  h 

build  their  nests,  could  not  have  been  ?lOJi?»  oimnamon  (Exod.  xxx.  23;  Cant, 

a  cinnamon-branch;   and,  if  not  alto-  iv.  14).    Hence  the  Greek  KufvdfMfuw, 

gether  a  fable,  should  rather  be  the  and  the  Latin  **  dnnamum.**     Bochart 

calamus,  or  aromatic  reed,  mentioned  (Phaleg.  ii.  iii.)  observes  that  all  the 

in  Exodus  xxx.  23,  and  by  Diodorus,  ii.  Greek  names  of  spices  are  of  Semitic 

49;   Dionysius,  Perieg.  937;   Plin.  xii.  origin.    Cassiais  the  ny^VpofPs.xlv.e. 

22;  and  other  writers.     Pliny,  though  Myrrh  {fffu^pva)  is  110   (bant.  iii.  6). 

he  speaks  of  a  bird  building  ite  nest  of  Frankincense (Ai^«r«T(J,) is  mta^(Cant. 

"cinnamum  'm  Arabia  (x.  38),  demes  .      ...      _     x               *     /*  .J  \.is 

that  the  real  cinnamon  (cinnamomum)  ^^•^*>    In  t^e  «ame  way  he  ident^es 

grows  in  that  country  (xii.  18);  and  (in  g^oanmn,  bdelhum,  nard.  aloes,  to., 

o.   19)  treats    "Herodotus  as  a  great  ^**P    Hebrew    words.      Ledanom    is 

dealer  in  fables  for  the  stoiy  of  birds  omitted  from  his  hst,   but  peiW  it 

building  their  nests  of  cinnamon  and  °^y  ^  connected  with   the  Hebrew 

cassia, "  which  he  makes  the  production  D^?   (Gen.  xxxvii.   25;   cf.  Buztorf  ad 

of  Ethiopia.    The  cinnamon  was  kept  voc).    As  the  Phoenicians  imported  all 

cut  like  a  coppice,  and  the  twigs  were  these  spices  into  Greece,  they  would 

thought  the  best.     The  cinnamomum  naturally  be  known  to  the  Greeks  by 

or  cinnamon  was  of  i\co  kinds  (Plin.  xii.  Phoenician  names. 
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asses  and  beasts  of  burthen  that  die  in  their  land  into  large 
pieces,  which  they  cany  with  them  into  those  regions,  and  place 
near  the  nests :  then  they  withdraw  to  a  distance,  and  the  old 
birds,  swooping  down,  seize  the  pieces  of  meat  and  fly  with  them 
np  to  their  nests ;  which,  not  being  able  to  support  the  weight, 
break  off  and  fall  to  the  ground.^  Hereupon  the  Arabians  return 
and  collect  the  cinnamon,  which  is  sdPterwards  carried  from 
Arabia  into  other  countries. 

112.  Ledanum,  which  the  Arabs  call  ladanuniy  is  procured  in 
a  yet  stranger  fashion.  Found  in  a  most  inodorous  place,  it  is 
the  sweetest-scented  of  all  substances.  It  is  gathered  from  the 
beards  of  he-goats,^  where  it  is  found  sticking  like  gum,  having 
come  from  the  bushes  on  which  they  browse.  It  is  used  in 
many  sorts  of  unguents,  and  is  what  the  Arabs  bum  chiefly  as 
incense. 

113.  Concerning  the  spices  of  Arabia  let  no  more  be  said. 
The  whole  country  is  scented  with  them,  and  exhales  an  odour 
marvellously  sweet.  There  are  also  in  Arabia  two  kinds  of 
sheep  worthy  of  admiration,  the  like  of  which  is  nowhere  else 
to  be  seen ;  ^  the  one  kind  has  long  tails,  not  less  than  three 
cubit3  in  length,  which,  if  they  were  allowed  to  trail  on  the 
ground^  would  be  bruised  and  fall  into  sores.    As  it  is,  all  the 


I  Bochart  (1.  a.  c.)  suggests  an  etymo-  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    They  are 

logical  foundation  to  this  story.    He  common  in  Africa  and  throughout  the 

ramarkift  that  in  Hebrew  the  word  D^dp  ^^^i  ^^  found  not  only  in  Arabia, 

"  to  build  a  nest."  Hence,  he  says,  an  cent  trayeller,  writing  from  Smyrna, 
occasion  for  the  fable.  The  stozr,  how-  says: — "  The  sheep  of  the  country  are 
ever,  evidently  belongs  to  a  whole  class  the  Cape  sheep,  having  a  kind  of  apron 
of  Eastern  tales,  wherein  an  important  tail,  entirely  of  rich  marrowy  fat,  ex- 
part  is  played  by  great  birds.  Compare  tending  to  the  width  of  their  hind 
the  rocs  in  the  story  of  Sindbad  the  quartera,  and  frequently  trailing  on  the 
Sailor  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  the  ground;  the  weight  of  the  tail  is  often 
tale  related  by  Marco  Polo  (Travels,  p.  more  than  six  or  eight  pounds."  (Fel- 
658)  of  the  mines  of  Qolconda.  lows'  Asia  Minor,  p.  10.) 

>  Pliny  (zii.   17)  says  the  ladanum        Leo  Africanus,  writing  in  the  15th 

adhered  to  the  hair  of  goats,  as  they  century,  regards  the  broad  tail  as  the 

browsed  upon  the  mastic  shrub,  and  this  great  difference  between  the  sheep  of 

hct  evidently  led  to  the  statement  of  He-  Africa  and  that  of  Europe.     He  declares 

rodotus  (seen. 'ouch.  107).    The  mastic  that  one  which  he  had  seen  in  Egypt 

is  another  resin  from  the  Pistaccia  Ori"  weighed  80  lbs.    He  also  mentions  the 

entalist  so  common  still  in  Oreeoe,  where  use  of  trucks  (ix.  p.  293  A),  which  is 

it  is  called,  as  of  old,  ax^os,  a  name  still  common  in  North  Africa: — "Ver- 

given  also  to  the  P.  lentiscus, — {Q.  W.]  vecibus,"    he    says,    "  adeo    crasaescit 

'  Sheep  of  this  character  have  ac-  cauda  ut  seipsos  dimovere  non  possint; 

quired  among  our  writers  the  name  of  verum  qui  eorum  curam  gerunt,  caudaui 

Cape  Sheep,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  exiguis  vehiculis  alligantes  gradum  pro* 

the  species  chiefly  affected  by  our  settlers  mo vere  faciunt. " 
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shepherds  know  enough  of  carpentering  to  make  little  tracks 
for  their  sheep's  tails.  The  trucks  are  placed  under  the  tails, 
each  sheep  having  one  to  himself,  and  the  tails  are  then  tied 
down  upon  them.  The  other  kind  has  a  broad  tail,  which  is  a 
cubit  across  sometimes.^ 

114.  Where  the  south  declines  towards  the  setting  sun  lies 
the  country  called  Ethiopia,  the  last  inhabited  land  in  that 
direction.  There  gold  is  obtained  in  great  plenty/  huge  ele- 
phants abound,  with  wild  trees  of  all  sorts,  and  ebony ;  and  ttie 
men  are  taller,  handsomer,  and  longer  lived  than  anywhere 
else. 

115.  Now  these  are  the  furthest  regions  of  the  world  in  Asia 
and  Libya.  Of  the  extreme  tracts  of  Europe  towards  the  west 
I  cannot  speak  with  any  certainty ;  for  I  do  not  allow  that  there 
is  any  river,  to  which  the  barbarians  give  the  name  of  Eridanus, 
emptying  itself  into  the  northern  sea,  whence  (as  the  tale  goes) 
amber  is  procured ;  ^  nor  do  I  know  of  any  islands  called  the 
Cassiterides  ^  (Tin  Islands),  whence  the  tin  comes  which  we  use. 


^  Perhaps  a  variety,  rather  than  a  sru-,  the  Greek  ^c-  ^v-  (hre-,  hru-,  or 

distinct  species.    (Of.  Heeren's  As.  Nat.  rhe-,  rhu-),  the  Latin  rt-yuB,  our  ri-yer, 

vol.  ii.  p.  119.)  the    Grerman    n'nnen,  &c.     This    root 

*  Vide  supra,  ch.  22.  With  regard  appears  to  have  been  common  to  aU  the 
to  the  ebony,  see  ch.  97,  note  \  For  Indo^Qermanic  nations.  In  Eridanus, 
the  size  of  the  men,  see  ch.  20,  note  *,  Rhodanus,  &c.,  It  is  joined  with  a  root 

•  Here  Herodotus  is  over-cautious,  dan{=  "stream,"  or  "water"),  which 
and  rejects  as  fable  what  we  can  see  is  also  very  widely  spread,  appearing  in 
to  be  truth.  The  amber  district  upon  the  words  hanuhe,  Dane,  zWeeter,  I^e- 
the  northern  sea  is  the  coast  of  the  per,  Don,  Donau,  Donetx,  Tonais,  T<Bia» 
Baltic  about  the  Gulf  of  Dantzig,  and  and  perhaps  in  Jor-dStin. 

the  mouths  of  the  Vistula  and  Niemen  '  This  name  was  applied  to  the 
(the Frische Nehrung and Kurische Neh-  Seiinn,  or  SciUy  Isles;  and  the  im- 
rung  of  our  maps),  which  is  still  one  perfect  information  respecting  the  site 
of  the  best  amber  regions  in  the  world,  of  the  mines  of  tin  led  to  the  belief 
The  very  name,  Eridanus,  lingers  there  that  they  were  there,  instead  of  on 
in  the  Rhodaune,  the  small  stream  the  mainland  (of  Cornwall).  Strabo 
which  washes  the  west  side  of  the  town  thought  they  were  in  the  open  sea 
ofDant2dg.  It  is  possible  that  in  early  between  Spain  and  Britain  (ui.  125), 
times  the  name  attached  rather  to  the  and  that  they  produced  tin,  though 
Virtula  than  to  the  Rhodaune.  For  the  he  allows  this  was  exported  from  Bri- 
word  Eridanus  (==>  Rhodanus)  seems  to  tain  to  Ghiul.  Polybius  was  aware  that 
have  been  applied,  by  the  early  in-  it  came  ftova.  Britain;  and  Diodonu 
habitants  of  Europe,  especially  to  great  (v.  21,  22)  mentions  its  being  found 
and  strong-running  rivers.  The  Italian  and  smelted  near  Belerium  (the  Land's 
Eridanus  (the  Po),  the  Transalpine  Rho^  End),  and  being  run  into  pigs  {th 
danus  (the  Rh6ne),  and  the  still  more  iiorrpaydKctp  pv0fio6s)  it  was  carried  to 
northern  Rhenus.  (the  Rhine),  a  name  an  ishmd  off  Britain  called  Ictis,  in 
in  which  we  may  reco^ise  a  similar  carts,  at  low  tide,  when  the  channel  is 
contraction  to  that  which  has  now  dry.  It  was  there  bought  by  traders, 
changed  Rhodanus  into  Rhdne,  are  all  who  took  it  on  horses  through  Gaul 
streams  of  this  character.  The  main  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  He  after- 
root  of  the  word  appears  in  the  Sanscrit  wards   speaks    of  "tin-mines    of   the 
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For  in  the  first  place  the  name  Eridanus  is  manifestly  not  a 
barbarian  word  at  all,  but  a  Grreek  name,  invented  by  some 


GasBiterides  Islanda,  lying  off  Iberia,     Thran,  and  Basensh,   &^Crt6«    Ao- 
in  the  ocean/'  and  of  the  quantity  sent    cording  to  Mr.  Crawford  it  is  called  in 
from  Britain  through  Qaul  to  Mwwalia    India  Kalahi,  and  by  the  Malays  Timah, 
and  Narbona.    Ictis  is  the  Vectis  of        The  Arabs  call  tin  safeih.    Their  t^- 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  Vecta  of  Antoni-    neka,  "  tin-plate/' bears  a  resemblance 
nus'  Itinerary,  now  the  Isle  of  Wight,     to  the  Oerman  Zinn,  the  Swedish  tenn, 
but  the  Ictis  mentioned  by  Diodorus    the  Icelandic  din,  and  our  tin.    Pliny 
was  evidently  St.  Michaers  Mount  in    (iv.  34)  mentions  it  in  the  North  of 
C<Hiiwall.    l^madus    speaks    of  Mictis,    Spain;    and  a  small  quantity  is  still 
6  days'  sail  from  Britain  (Plin.  iv.  30).    found  in  Lugo,  and  another  district  of 
Pliny  and    Solinus    also    thought  the    Gallicia  ;  but  it  was  principally  obtained 
Cauiteridee  were  out  at  sea  over  against    by  the  Phoenicians  from  Britain.    It  iS| 
Spain  (iv.   36;  vii.  57).     Strabo  sajrs,    however,  probable,  from  its  being  known 
"they  are  10    in  number,   one    only    by  the  Sanscrit  name  ios^ira,  that  it  went- 
inhabited,    near    to    each    other,    and    at  a  very  remote  period  from  the  Malay 
lying  northward  from  the  port  of  the    Islands  to  India  and  Central  Asia ;  and 
Artabri  (Finisterre  or  Corunna).    The    Ezekiel  mentions  tin,  with  silver,  iron, 
people  live  by  their  cattle,  and  having    and  lead,  coming  to  l^re  from  Tarshish 
mines  of  tin  and  lead,  they  exchange    (zzvii.  12),  which  was  probably  the  same 
these  and  skins  for  pottery,  salt,  and    Tarshish,  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  whence 
bronze  manufactures."  Ptolemy  thought    Solomon  received  "gold,  silver,  ivory, 
they  were  10,  and  P.  Mela  (iii.  6)  says    apes,  and  peacocks,"  once  every  three 
they  were  called  Cassiterides  from  tne    years  (2  Chron.  ix.  21 ;  1  Kings  z.  22), 
tin  that  abounded  there.     He  does  not    and  to  which  the  ships  built  by  Je- 
mention    them   in    Britain,    but    "  in    hoshaphat  and  Ahaziah  were  to  go  from 
Celticis."   All  these  accounts  show  how    Eziongeber  "on  the    Red  Sea  in  the 
confused  an  idea  they  had  of  them,  and    land  of   Edom*'   (1    Kings  zzii.   48; 
how  well  the  Phoenicians  kept  the  secret    2  Chron.  iz.   21 ;   zz.   36).     The  first 
of  the  tin-mines,  which  is  further  proved    mention  of   tin    in   the    Bible    is    in 
b^  the  well-known  story  of  the  Phce-    Numbers  xzxi.  22 ;  and  in  Isaiah  i.  25, 
mcian  captain,  who,  when  chased  by  a    and  Ezek.  zzii.  18,  it  is  mentioned  as 
Roman,    steered    upon    a    shoal,    and    an  alloy.     It  is  not  possible  to  decide 
caused  the  wreck  of  his  own  and  his    when  it  was  first  brought  from  Britain, 
pursuer^s  ship,  rather  than  betray  it;     but  probably  at  a  very  early  time.     Tin 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  from  the    is  mentioneid  in    the   Periplus  among 
public  treasury  (Strabo,  iii.  at  the  end),    the  imports  from  Egypt  to  the  Indian 
The  bronze  swords,  daggers,  and  spear-    coast,  and  it  was  brought  long  before 
heads  of  beautiful  workmanship,  found    that  from  Britain  by  the  Phoenicians, 
in  England,  which  have  neither  a  Greek    Tin  was  not  discovered  in  (Germany  till 
nor  a  Roman  type,  were  probably  first    1240  a.d. 

introduced  by  tms  trade.  The  quantity  used  of  old  for  making 

The  Greek  name  Kiunrirtpos  is  the  bronze  was  very  great,  and  the  remote 
same  as  the  Arabic  kasdeer ;  but  the  period  when  that  mized  metal  was 
notion  that  it  was  a  British  word  is  at  made  shows  how  early  the  mines  of  one 
once  disproved  by  kastira  signifying  or  the  other  of  these  countries  were 
"  tin  **  in  Sanscrit.  Its  Hebrew  name  known.  An  Egyptian  bronze,  apparently 
Bedeel,  ^^13i  "  separated,"  a  "  substi-  cast,  has  been  found  bearing  the  name 
tute"  {perhaps  an  "alloy"),  may  refer  of  Papi  of  the  6th  dynasty,  more  than 
to  its  principal  use  in  making  bronze,  2000  years  b.c.  ;  and  bronze  knives 
or  to  its  being  found  with  silver  in  the  appear  from  the  sculptures  to  have 
ore.  Pliny  (^Is  it  "lead/'  or  "white  been  used  before  that  tmie.  Bronze  was 
lead"  (iv.  30;  vii.  57);  Pomponius  first  merely  hammered  into  shape,  then 
Mela  (iii.  6)  merely  "  lead."  A  blue  cast,  then  cast  hollow  on  a  core  or  inner 
metal  in  the  Egyptian  sculptures  is  mould.  In  Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece,  and 
called  Khaad,  or  Khusbt ;  and  in  an-  Rome,  it  had  generally  10  or  20  parts 
other  place  mention  is  made  of  Khasit ;  of  tin  to  90  or  80  of  copper,  but  for 
but  thiis  has  been  thought  to  be  lapis  ornamental  purposed  the  alloys  varied, 
lazuli.      In   Coptic  tin   is   Thram,   or    and  silver  was  sometimes  introduced. 

VOL.  11,  2   E 
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poet  or  other ;  and  secondly,  though  I  have  taken  vast  pains,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  get  an  assurance  from  an  eye-witness 
that  there  is  any  sea  on  the  further  side  of  Europe.  Neve> 
theless,  tin  and  amber  *  do  certainly  come  to  us  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth. 

116.  The  northern  parts  of  Europe  are  very  much  richer  in 
gold  than  any  other  region :  •  but  how  it  is  procured  I  have  no 
certain  knowledge.  The  story  runs,  that  the  one-eyed  Arimaspi 
purloin  it  from  the  griffins ;  but  here  too  I  am  incredulous,  and 
cannot  persuade  myself  that  there  is  a  race  of  men  bom  with  one 
eye,  who  in  all  else  resemble  the  rest  of  mankind.  Nevertheless 
it  seems  to  be  true  that  the  extreme  regions  of  the  earth,  which 
surround  and  shut  up  within  themselves  all  other  countries, 
produce  the  things  which  are  the  rarest,  and  which  men  reckon 
tiie  most  beautiful. 

117.  There  is  a  plain  in  Asia  which  is  shut  in  on  all  sides  by 

One  pig  of  tin  haa  been  found  in  insects  in  amber,  and  ipea^  of  its 
England,  which,  as  it  differs  from  ^ose  coming  from  North  Germany,  where  it 
made  by  the  Romans,  Normans,  and  was  called  "glesiun"  (glaas  ?).  Corn- 
others,  is  supposed  to  be  FhoBuician.  pare  Tacit.  Germ.  45.  Diodorus  (▼.  22) 
It  is  ramarkable  from  its  shape,  and  says  it  is  found  at  an  island  above 
from  a  particidar  mark  upon  it,  evi-  Gaul,  over  against  Scythia,  called  Ba- 
dently  taken  from  the  usuid  form  of  silea,  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  and  no- 
the  trough  into  which  the  metal  yfaa    where  else.    It  still  comes  mainly  from 

the  south  coast  of  the  Baltic,  between 
KSnigsberg  and  Memel,  but  is  not  quite 
unknown  m  other  parts  of  Europe.  It 
-  is  remarkable  that  the  amber  of  Catania 
contains  insects  of  Europe,  while  that 
of  Uie  Baltic  has  insects  of  Asia.— 
[G.  W.] 

run.    It  is  in  the  Truro  Museum,  and        '  It  appears,  by  the  mention  of  the 

a  cast  of  it  is  in  the  Museum  of  Practi-  Arimaspi,  that  the  European  gold  re- 

cal  Geology  in  London.     It  is  about  gion  of  which  Herodotus  here  speaks, 

2  ft.  11  in.  long,  11  in.  broad,  and  3  in.  is  the  district  east  of  the  Ural  Moon- 

hidbi.  tains,  which  modem  geography  would 

The  Carthaginians  also  went  to  Britain  assign  to  Asia.     (Vide  infin,  iv.  27.) 

for  tin,  as  the  O^rians  had  before.    See  Herodotus,   it  must  be   remembered, 

the  Poem  of  Festus  Avienus  on  Hi-  regards  Europe  as  extending  the  whole 

milco's  exploring  the  N.W.   coasts  of  length  of  both  Africa  and  Asia,  since 

Europe,  between  362  and  350  B.c.    The  he  makes  the  Phasis,  the  Caspian,  and 

islands  of  the  Albioni  and  Hibemi  are  the  Araxes  (Jaxartes)  the  boundaiiee 

both  mentioned,  and    the  tin  islands  between  Asia   and  Europe  (infra,  iv. 

(Estrymnides  near  Albion.  (On  Carthage  45).    He  would    therefore  assign  the 

and  early  Greek  colonies,  see  Yell.  Pa-  whole  of  Siberia,  including  the  Ural  and 

terculiis,  and  n.  ^  on  Book  ii.  ch.  32.) —  Altai  chains,  to  Europe.    The  Russian 

[G.  W.]  gold-mines  in  these   mountain-ranges, 

'  Herodotus  is  quite  correct  in  his  in-  which  were  not  yery  productiye  op  to 

formation  respecting  amber  being  found  a  recent  period  (Heeren's  As.  Nat.  i. 

at  the  extremity  of  Europe,  though  not  p.  45),  have  yielded  enormously  of  late 

at  the  West.    Sotacus    (according  to  years.    The  annual  production  at  the 

Pliny,  xxxvii.  11)  thought  that  it  was  present  time  is  said  to  be  from  four  to 

found  in  Britain.    Pliny  mentions  the  fiye  million  pounds  sterling. 
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a  moantain-range,  and  in  this  mountain-range  are  five  openings. 
The  plain  lies  on  the  confines  of  the  Chorasmians,  Hyrcanians, 
Parthians,  Sarangians,  and  Thamanseans,  and  belonged  formerly 
to  the  first-mentioned  of  those  peoples.    Ever  since  the  Persians, 
however,  obtained  the  mastery  of  Asia,  it  has  been  the  property 
of  the  Great  King.    A  mighty  river,  called  the  Aces,**  flows 
from  the  hiUs  inclosing  the  plain;  and  this  stream,  formerly 
splitting  into  five  channels,  ran  through  the  five  openings  in  thq^ 
Idlls,  and  watered  the  lands  of  the  five  nations  which  dwell  around. 
The  Persian  came,  however,  and  conquered  the  region,  and  then 
it  went  ill  with  the  people  of  these  lands.     The  Great  King 
blocked  up  all  the  passages  between  the  hills  with  dykes  and 
flood-gates,  and  so  prevented  the  water  from  flowing  out.    Then 
the  plain  within  the  hills  became  a  sea,  for  the  river  kept  rising, 
and  the  water  could  find  no  outlet    From  that  time  the  five 
nations  which  were  wont  formerly  to  have  the  use  of  the  stream, 
losing  their  accustomed  supply  of  watei:,  have  been  in  great 
distress.    In  winter,  indeed,  they  have  rain  from  heaven  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  but  in  summer,  after  sowing  theii'  millet 
and  their  sesame,  they  always  stood  in  need  of  water  from  the 
river.    When,  therefore,  they  sufler  from  this  want,  hastening 
to  Persia,  men  and  women  alike,  they  take  their  station  at  the 
gate  of  the  king's  palace,  and  wail  aloud.    Then  the  king  orders 
the  flood-gates  to  be  opened  towards  llie  country  whose  need  is 
greatest,  and  lets  the  soil  drink  until  it  has  had  enough ;   after 
which  the  gates  on  this  side  are  shut,  and  others  are  unclosed 
for  the  nation  which,  of  the  remainder,  needs  it  most.    It  has 
been  told  me  that  the  king  never  gives  the  order  to  open  the 
gates  till  the  suppliants  have  paid  him  a  large  sum  of  money 
over  and  above  the  tribute.*^ 


^  The  Aoes  has  been  taken  for  the  country  north  of  the  range,  or  of  being 
Ojxi»  (Jyhun),  the  Ochus  (Tejend  1),  the  prolonged  westward  along  the  range, 
Kaigus  {Mttrgab),  the  Acesinea  {Chenab),  or  finally  of  being  turned  southward 
and  the  Etymander  {Helmend).  See  into  the  desert.  (See  Ferrier's  Canyan 
Bahr  ad  loc.  It  should  undoubtedly  be  Journeys,  pp.  130  et  seqq.)  The  wild 
a  streaip  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Elburz  tribes  now  quarrel  for  this  stream,  and 
range,  near  Meshed  or  Herat,  where  not  unfirequently  turn  its  course.  In 
alone  the  territories  of  the  five  nations  such  quarrels  blood  is  often  shed,  and 
named  could  approach  one  another,  sometimes  thev  are  even  the  occasion  of 
But  no  river  can  be  found  whidi  at  all  actual  wan  (ibid.  pp.  276,  305,  &c.). 
answen  the  description.  The  plain  and  Under  a  strong  government,  the  water 
the  five  openings  are  probably  a  fable ;  supply  would  of  course  have  been  re- 
but the  origin  of  the  tale  may  be  found  gulated,  and  so  good  an  opportunity  of 
in  the  distribution  by  the  Penian  Gk>-  raising  a  revenue  was  no  doubt  seised 
vemment  of  the  watera  (most  likely)  of  with  alacrity.  For  the  modem  Persian 
the  Heri-rud,  which  is  capable  of  being  custom  see  the  next  note, 
led  through  the   hills   into    the   low  "  The  nde  of  water  is  now  practised 

2  B  2 
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118.  Of  the  seyen  Persians  who  lose  up  against  the  Magus, 
one,  Intaphemes,  lost  his  life  very  shortly  after  the  outbreak,^ 
for  an  act  of  insolence.  He  wished  to  enter  the  palace  and 
transact  a  certain  business  with  the  king.  Now  the  law  was 
that  all  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rising  against  the  Magns 
might  enter  unannounced  into  the  king's  presence,  unless  he 
happened  to  be  in  private  with  his  wife.^  So  Intaphemes  would 
not  have  anyone  announce  him,  but,  as  he  belonged  to  the  seven, 
claimed  it  as  his  right  to  go  in.  The  doorkeeper,  however,  and 
the  chief  usher  forbade  his  entrance,  since  the  king,  they  said, 
was  with  his  wife.  But  Intaphemes  thought  they  told  lies;  so, 
drawing  his  scymitar,  he  cut  off  their  noses  and  their  ears,^  and, 
hanging  them  on  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  put  the  bridle  round 
their  necks,  and  so  let  them  go. 

119.  Then  these  two  men  went  and  showed  themselves  to 
the  king,  and  told  him  how  it  had  come  to  pass  that  they  were 
thus  treated.  Darius  trembled  lest  it  was  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  the  six  that  the  deed  had  been  done ;  he  therefore  sent 
for  them  all  in  turn,  and  sounded  them  to  know  if  they  approved 
the  conduct  of  Intaphemes.  When  he  found  by  their  answers 
that  there  had  been  no  concert  between  him  and  them,  he  laid 
hands  on  Intaphemes,  his  children,  and  all  his  near  kindred ; 
strongly  suspecting  that  he  and  his  friends  were  about  to  raise  a 
revolt.    When  all  had  been  seized  ^nd  put  in  chains,  as  male- 

throughout  the  whole  of  Peraia,  and  the  before  the  revolt  of   Babylon  (infiBf 
money  thus  raised  forms  a  considerable  150-159),  or  Intaphemes  would  not  have 
item  in  the  revenue.      Each  province  occupied  the  post  of  honour  which  he 
has    its    Mirab,   or  Water-Lord,    who  fills  in  the  Behistun  Inscription  (ooL 
superintends  the  distribution    of   the  iv.  par.  18,  §  4),  which  was  set  up  sub- 
water  within  his  district,  and  collects  the  sequently  to  that  event.     (See  Sir  H. 
payments  due  on  this  account  from  the  Rawlinson's    Additional  Note   on  tiie 
inhabitants.      Chardin  says — "  Chaque  Beh.  Insc.  p.  zii) 
province  a  un  officier  ^tabli  sur  les  eauz  '  Supra,   ch.   84.      It    may  be  bus- 
de  la  province,  qu'on  appeUe  Mirab,  pected  that  the  revolt  of  Int^>heme> 
c'est-k-dire  Prince  de  VEau,  qui  r^gle  la  was  a  more  serious  matter  than  Hero- 
distribution  dereaupartout,avecgrande  dotus  imagined.    .£schylus,  who  nude 
exactitude,  ayant  toujours  ses  gens  auz  Intaphemes  (his  Artaphrenes)  the  actual 
courans  des  ruisseaux  pour  les    faire  slayer  of  the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  regarded 
aller  de  canton  en  canton,  et  de  champ  him  as  king  of  Persia  before  Darius, 
en  champ,  selon  see  ordres.  .  .  .  Ij&a  (Pers.  1.  774,  Scholef.    Compare,  how- 
terres  et  lee  jardins  d'lspahan,  et  des  ever,  Blomfield's  note  ad  loc.) 
environs,  payent  vingt  sols  I'ann^  au  '  This    mode    of    punishment   has 
Roi  par  giribj  qui  est  leur  mesure  de  always    been    common    in   the   East. 
terre  ordinaire,  laquelle    est  moindre  With  regard  to  its  frequency  in  ancient 
qu'un  arpent  '*  (tom.  iii.  p.  100.    Com-  Persia  see  note  *  to  oh.  69.    Chardin 
pare  Chesney's  Euphrat.  Exp.  vol.  ii.  notices  its  continuance  to  his  day  (torn. 
p.  660).  iii.  p.  293).    Its  infliction  by  the  re- 
1  It  seems  probable  that  Herodotus  volted  Sepoys  on  our  own  countrym^ 
places  this  event  too  early  in  the  his-  and  countrywomen  in  1857  will  occiff 
tory.    It  can  scarcely  have  occurred  to  all  r«ulerB. 
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&ctois  condemned  to  deaths  the  wife  of  Intaphemes  came  and 
stood  continually  at  the  palace-gates,  weeping  and  wailing  sore. 
So  Darius  after  a  while,  seeing  that  she  never  ceased  to  stand 
and  weep,  was  touched  with  pity  for  her,  and  bade  a  messenger 
go  to  her  and  say,  **  Lady,  king  Darius  gives  thee  as  a  boon  the 
life  of  one  of  thy  kinsmen — choose  which  thou  wilt  of  the  pri- 
soners."   Then  she  pondered  awhile  before  she  answered^  '^If 
the  king  grants  me  the  life  of  one  alone,  I  make  choice  of  my 
brother."    Darius,  when  he  heard  the  reply,  was  astonished,  and 
sent  again,  saying,  "  Lady,  the  king  bids  tiiee  tell  him  why  it  is 
that  thou  passest  by  thy  husband  and  thy  children,  and  preferrest 
to  have  the  life  of  thy  brother  spared.    He  is  not  so  near  to  thee 
as  thy  children,  nor  so  deetr  as  thy  husband."     She  answered^ 
^  0  king,  if  the  gods  will,  I  may  have  another  husband  and 
other  children  when  these  are  gone.    But  as  my  &ther  and  my 
mother- are  no  more,  it  is  impossible  Ihat  I  should  have  another 
brother.*    This  was  my  thought  when  I  asked  to  have  my  bro-  ^ 
ther  spared."    Then  it  seemed  to  Darius  that  the  lady  spoke 
well,  and  he  gave  her,  besides  the  life  that  she  bad  asked,  the 
life  also  of  her  eldest  son,  because  he  was  greatly  pleased  with 
her.    But  he  slew  all  the  rest    Thus  one  of  the  seven  died,  in 
the  way  I  have  described,  very  shortly  after  the  insurrection. 

120.  About  the  time  of  Cambyses'  last  sickness,  the  following 
events  happened.  There  was  a  certain  Oroetes,*  a  Persian,  whom 
Cyrus  had  made  governor  of  Sardis.  This  man  conceived  a  most 
unholy  wish.  He  had  never  suffered  wrong*  or  had  an  iU  word 
from  Folycrates  the  Samian — nay,  he  had  not  so  much  as  seen 
him  in  all  his  life ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  he  conceived  the  wi&h 
to  seize  him  and  put  him  to  death.  This  wish,  according  to  the 
account  which  the  most  part  give,  arose  fix)m  what  happened 
one  day  as  he  was  sitting  with  another  Persian  in  the  gate  of 
the  king's  palace.    The  man's  name  was  Mitrobates,  and  he 


*  The  resemblance  of  tbia  to  Anil-  '  Diodorua  (1.  s.  c.)  mentioiu  an  oat> 
gpDe'a  speeoh  is  very  striking : —  rage  committed  by  Folycrates,  which 

wi0^^Sy„^,  <«T«a.^6rn>«.  SAAocJfi.,  ^«  Tmrda  as  a  ground  of  quarrel  be- 
au troXc  av' aAAou  ^t6c,  «  tpv^' nfurAojcov*  tween  hmi  and  Orcetes.  Certam  Lydians, 
t^^ypotfwAXeovKakwoToAtKticrve&niv,  he  says,  had  fled  from  the  oppressiye 
mm  «0T  aA*X4^  oorw  *»'^^^^i^„3^  goTemment  of  the  Sardian  Satrap,  and 

^'  taken  refuge  at  Samos.     Folycrates  re- 

But  the  internal  evidence  would  show  ceived  them  courteously,  but  afterwards 

Sophocles    rather  than  Herodotus  to  murdered  them  for  the  sake  of  their 

have  been  the  plagiarist.    (See  Blakes-  wealth.    But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 

le/s  note  ad  loc.)  this  would  anger  Orostee,  who  could 

*  Orontes,  according  to  other  writers,  have  had  no  particular  interest  in  the 
(Diod.  Sic.  xxi. ;  Lucian.  ContempL  14.)  wel£ure  of  the  fugltivea. 
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was  raler  of  the  satrapy  of  Dascyleium.^  He  and  Oroetes  had 
been  talking  together,  and  from  talking  they  fell  to  qaairellmg 
and  comparing  their  merits ;  whereupon  Mitrobat^  said  to 
Oroetes  reproachfhllyy  **  Art  thou  worthy  to  be  called  a  man, 
when,  near  as  Samos  lies  to  thy  goyemment,  and  easy  as  it  is 
to  conquer,  thou  hast  omitted  to  bring  it  under  the  dominion  of 
the  king?  Easy  to  conquer,  said  I?  Why,  a  mere  common 
citizen,  with  the  help  of  fifteen  men-at-arms,  mastered  the  island, 
and  is  still  king  of  it"  Oroetes,  they  say,  took  this  reproach 
greatly  to  heart ;  but,  instead  of  seeldng  to  revenge  himself  on 
the  man  by  whom  it  was  uttered,  he  conceived  the  desire  of 
destro3^ing  Polycrates,  since  it  was  on  Polycrates'  accoimt  that 
the  reproach  had  fallen  on  him. 

121.  Another  less  common  version  of  the  story  is  that  Orodtes 
sent  a  herald  to  Samos  to  make  a  request^  the  nature  of  which 
is  not  stated ;  Polycrates  was  at  the  time  reclining  in  the  apart- 

^  Dascyleium  was  the  capital  city  of  must,  I  think,  like  all  the  other  Asiatic 

the  great  northern  satrapy,  which  at  capitals    (SardiB,     Celanse,     Xanthns, 

this    time  (according    to    Herodotus,  Tarsus,  &o.),  have  lain  at  some  distance 

supra,  ch.  90)  included  the  whole  of  from  the  shore.    This  is  evidenced  by 

Pluygia.    In  later  times  central  Phrygia  the  silence  of  Xenophon  and  Strabo, 

certainly  formed  a  distinct  satrapy,  and  and  the  omission  of  Dascyleium  from 

the  satrapy  of  which  Dascyleium  was  Scylax's  Periplus.    From  the  two  pas- 

the  capital  was  called  the  satrapy  of  sages  in  Strabo  (xii.  p.  797  and  830) 

Mysia,  of  Phrygia  on  the  Hellespont,  or  where  Dascyleium  is  mentioned,  it  may 

sometimes  of  ^olis.  (Cf.  Arrian.  i.  12,  be  collected  that  it  lay  upon  the  moden 

and  Xen.  Hell.   in.  i.   10  and  iL  1.)  Lufer  Sif,  the  Nilofer  of  Rennell,  whero 

Xenophon  describes  the  dty  as  a  most  that  stream  formed  a  lake,  Strabo'i  lake 

luxurious  residence.    *'  Here,"  he  says,  Dascylitis,  before  its  junction  with  the 

"  was  the  palace  of  the  satrap,  Pharna*  Rhyndacus.      The  maps  mostly  mike 

baztts;  ana  in  the  neighbourhood  were  the  Lufer  Sii  run  into  the  sea,  a  little 

many  great  villages  abounding  with  all  to  the  east  of  the  Rhyndacus.     This 

the  necessaries  of  life.    There  were  vast  is  incorrect.    The  naval  surveys  have 

numbers  of  animals  of  the  chase,  some  shown  that  no  river  of  importance  enters 

in  enclosed  parks,  others  in  the  open  the  sea  between  the  Ascanias,  at  the 

country.    A  river  flowed  by  full  of  all  head  of  the  gulf  of  Mouduiiah,  and  the 

kinds  of  fish :  and  there  were  also  in  the  mouth  of  the  Rhyndacus.    There  seeaos 

region  round  about  a  multitude  of  birds  to  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  althoogh  thii 

for  such  as  were  skilled  in  fowling."  part  of  the  interior  has  not  been  folly 

(Hellen.  iv.  i.  §  15.)  explored,  that  the  Lufer  St[  joins  the 

The  beauty  of  tne  soeneiy  and  the  Rhyndacus  some  way  from  its  month. 

richness  of  the  soil  in  this   pari    of  It  would,  therefore,  be  the  Rh^mus  of 

Bithynia  are  noticed  by  modem  tr»>  Hecateeua  (Fragm.  202),  and  the  whole 

Tellers.     (Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  ii.  statement  of  that  writer  would  (with 

p.  85.)    The  exact  site  of  Dascyleitmi  is  one  correction)  express  the  truth.    'E'i 

doubtful.    The  modem  Turkish  village  8*  *AXa(i^  w6\€t  worofths  6  *?vfios  h^ 

of  DiaakiUi,  which  certainly  retains  the  tih  VLvyt6rns  irc8/ov  kwh  (1.  i^\)  Zwvn 

name,  is  supposed  to  mark  the  place  in  r^r  Xiiunis  r^s  ikwjKvXurllQt  is  'Piv' 

where  the  city  stood.      (Rennell,  W.  Zakhr  i<r$dWtu 

Asia,  i.  p.  104.)    If  that  village,  how-  According    to    Stephen    (ad   vo(Xi) 

ever,  be  correctly  given  in  the  maps,  Dascyleium  was  founaed  by  a  oertain 

which  all  place  it  upon  the  coast,  I  Dascylus,  whom  he  calls  "  the  son  of 

cannot  think  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  Periaudus."    It  is  uncertain  whether  be 

the   ancient   Dascyleium.     That  city  means  the  father  of  Gyges. 
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ment  of  the  males,  and  Anacreon  the  Teian  was  with  him ;  when 
therefore  the  herald  came  forward  to  converse,  Polycrates,  either 
out  of  studied  contempt  for  the  power  of  Oroetes,  or  it  may  be 
merely  by  chance,  was  lying  with  his  face  turned  away  towards 
the  wall ;  and  so  he  lay  all  the  time  that  the  herald  spake,  and 
when  he  ended,  did  not  even  vouchsafe  him  a  word. 

122.  Such  are  the  two  reasons  alleged  for  the  death  of  Foly^ 
crates ;  it  is  open  to  all  to  believe  which  they  please.    What  is 
certain  is,  that  Oroetes,  while  residing  at  Magnesia  on  the 
Mseander,  sent  a  Lydian,  by  name  Myrsus,  the  son  of  Gyges,' 
with  a  message  to  Polycrates  at  Samos,  well  knowing  what  that 
monarch  designed.    For  Polycrates  entertained  a  design  which 
no  other  Greek,  so  far  as  we  know,  ever  formed  before  him, 
unless  it  were  Minos  the  Cnossian,^  and  those  (if  there  were  any 
such)  who  had  the  mastery  of  the  Egasan  at  an  earlier  tim&— 
Polycrates,  I  say,  was  the  first  of  mere  human  birth  who  con* 
ceived  the  design  of  gaining  the  empire  of  the  .sea,  and  aspired  to 
rule  over  Ionia  and  the  islands.^    Knowing  then  that  Poly- 
crates was  thus  minded,  Oroetes  sent  his  message,  which  ran  as 
follows : — 

**  Oroetes  to  Polycrates  Ihus  sayeth :  I  hear  thou  raisest  thy 
thoughts  high,  but  thy  means  are  not  equal  to  thy  ambition* 
Listen  then  to  my  words,  and  learn  how  thou  mayest  at  once 
serve  thyself  and  preserve  me.  King  Oambyses  is  bent  on  my 
destruction — of  this  I  have  warning  from  a  sure  hand.  Come 
thou,  therefore,  and  fetch  me  away,  me  and  all  my  wealth — 
share  my  wealth  with  me,  and  then,  so  far  as  money  can  aid, 
thou  mayest  make  thyself  master  of  the  whole  of  Greece.  But  if 
thou  doubtest  of  my  wealth,  send  the  trustiest  of  thy  followers, 
and  I  will  show  my  treasures  to  him." 

123.  Polycrates,  when  he  heard  this  message,  was  full  of  joy, 
and  straightway  approved  the  terms ;  but,  as  money  was  what 
he  chiefly  desired,  before  stirring  in  the  busii^ess  he  sent  his 
secretary,  Maeandrius,  son  of  Mseandrius,'  a  Samian,  to  look  into 

*  Vide  infra,  y.  121.  Chron.  Can.  ii.  p.  334;  01. 62,  4),  whooe 

*  Gonoeming  the  BaXaarc^oKporta  of  Mithority  oyer  the  islands  is  shown  by 
IGdos,  cf.  Thuord.  i.  4  and  8.  The  his  taking  Rhenda  and  giving  it  to  the 
elear  Une  which  Herodotus  here  draws  Delians.  (Thuo.  1.  s.  o.)  According  to 
between  the  heroic  and  the  historic  Eusebius  this  was  the  thirteenth  ffoXcur- 
period  is  very  remarkable.  Thncydides  ^OKpcerla  after  that  of  Minos ;  none  of 
makes  no  such  distinction.  (See  i.  9, 10 ;  the  intermediate  BaXaffvoKpcerUu^  how- 
IL  15,  Ac.)  eyer,  are  associated  with  the  name  of  a 

>  The  Hamiang  are  generally  said  to    pereon. 
hare  obtained  the  BnXjour^Mtpvria  under        *  This  is  the  only  instance  in  Hero- 
Polyorates  (of.  Thuoyd.  L  13 ;  Euseb*    dotus  of  a  Qreek  bearing  the  name  of 
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the  matter.  This  was  the  man  who,  not  very  long  afterwards, 
made  an  offering  at  the  temple  of  Juno  of  all  the  fomitoie 
which  had  adorned  the  male  apartments  in  the  palace  of  P0I7- 
cratesy  an  offering  well  worth  seeing.  Oroetes  learning  that  one 
was  coming  to  yiew  his  treasores,  contriyed  as  follows : — he  filled 
eight  great  chests  almost  brimful  of  stones,  and  then  covering 
oyer  the  stones  with  gold,  corded  the  chests,  and  so  held  them 
in  readiness.^  When  Mseandrius  arriyed,  he  was  shown  this  as 
Oroetes'  treasure,  and  haying  seen  it  returned  to  Samos. 

124.  On  hearing  his  account,  Polycrates,  notwithstanding 
inany  warnings  given  him  by  the  soothsayers,  and  much  dis- 
suasion of  his  Mends,  made  ready  to  go  in  person.  Even  the 
dream  which  visited  his  daughter  failed  to  check  him.  She  had 
dreamed  that  she  saw  her  father  hanging  high  in  air,  washed  by 
Jove,  and  anointed  by  the  sun.*  Having  therefore  llius  dreamed, 
she  used  every  effort  to  prevent  her  father  fix)m  going ;  even 
as  he  went  on  board  his  penteconter  crying  after  him  with  words 
of  evil  omen.  Then  Polycrates  threatened  her  that,  if  he  re- 
turned in  safety,  he  would  keep  her  unmarried  many  years. 
She  answered,  ^'Ohl  that  he  might  perform  his  threat;  &r 
better  for  her  to  remain  long  unmarried  than  to  be  bereft  of  her 
father  1 " 

125.  Polycrates,  however,  making  light  of  all  the  counsel 
offered  him,  set  sail  and  went  to  Oroetes.  Many  Mends  accom- 
panied him ;  among  the  rest,  Democedes,  the  son  of  Calliphon, 
a  native  of  Crotona,  who  was  a  physician,  and  the  best  skilled 
in  his  art  of  all  men  then  hving.  Polycrates,  on  his  arrival  at 
Magnesia,  perished  miserably,  in  a  way  unworthy  of  his  rank 
and  of  his  lofty  schemes.  For,  if  we  except  the  Syracusans,^  there 
has  never  been  one  of  the  Greek  tyrants  who  was  to  be  com- 
pared with  Polycrates  for  magnificence. »  Oroetes,  however,  slew 
him  ia  a  mode  which  is  not  fit  to  be  described,^  and  then  hmig 


Ms  £Btther.     Two  cases  occur  of  Per-  Syracuse   from   B.C.  485  to  B.C  460. 

sians — ^Artapbemes,  son  of  Artaphemes  (Vide  infra,  vii.  153^  et  seqq.)    For  the 

(vi.  94),  and  Hydames,  son  of  Hydames  magnifioence  of  Hiero,  see  Pindar.  Pyth. 

(yii.  S3).    By  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  i.-iii. 

the  practice  had  become  common  in  *  It  is  oozgectnred  that  he  iras  flayed 

Greece.    (Cf.  Yalck.  ad  loc.)  alive.     (Weaseling,  B&hr,  Loztiher,  ad 

'  Compare    the   similar   artifice   by  loc.)    I  shotild  be  incUned  to  aaspt^ 

which   Hannibal  deceived  the   Gh>rty-  some  more  horrible  and  imusual  mode 

nians  (Com.  Nep.  Vit.  Hannibal.  §  9) :  of  death,  such  as  that  mentioned  by 

*<  Amphoras  complures  complet  plumbo ;  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Artazerxes,  Qodtf 

Bummas  operit  auro  et  ai^gento.  the  name  of  cttJi^vais,  and  described 

*  Qtelo,  Hiero,  and  Thrasybulus,  three  by  him  at  great  length  (§  16). 
brothers,  who  successively  ruled  over 
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)iis  dead  body  upon  a  cross.  His  Samian  followers  Oroetes  let 
go  free,  bidding  them  thank  him  that  they  were  allowed  their 
Uberty ;  the  rest,  who  were  in  part  slaves,  in  part  free  foreigners, 
he  alike  treated  as  his  slaves  by  conquest  Then  was  the  dream 
of  the  daughter  of  Polycrates  fulfilled ;  for  Polycrates,  as  he 
hung  upon  the  cross,  and  rain  fell  on  him,  was  washed  by 
Jupiter ;  and  he  was  anointed  by  the  sun,  when  his  own  mois- 
ture overspread  his  body.  And  so  the  vast  good  fortune  of  Poly- 
crates came  at  last  to  the  end  which  Amasis  the  Egyptian  king 
had  prophesied  in  days  gone  by. 

126.  It  was  not  long  before  retribution  for  the  murder  of 
Polycrates  overtook  Oroetes.  After  the  death  of  Cambyses,  and 
during  all  the  time  that  the  Magus  sat  upon  the  throne,  Oroetes 
remained  in  Sardis,  and  brought  no  help  to  the  Persians,  whom 
the  Modes  had  robbed  of  the  sovereignty.  On  the  contrary, 
amid  the  troubles  of  this  season,^  he  slew  Mitrobates,  the  satrap 
of  Dascyleium,  who  had  cast  the  reproach  upon  him  in  the 
matter  of  Polycrates ;  and  he  slew  also  Mitrobates's  son,  Cra- 
naspes, — ^both  men  of  high  repute  among  the  Persians.  He  was 
likewise  guilty  of  many  other  acts  of  insolence ;  among  the  rest, 
of  the  following : — There  was  a  courier  sent  to  him  by  Darius 
whose  message  was  not  to  his  mind — Oroetes  had  him  waylaid 

«  The  "  troubles  of  this  season  "  form  the  Median  revolt  of  Herodotus  (i.  130). 

the  main  subject-matter  of  the  Behistun  4.  An  unimportant  revolt  in  Sagartia. 

Inscription.    They  may  be  summed  up  5.  A  rebellion  in  the  eastern  pro* 

as  foUowB : —  vinces  of  Parthia,  Hyrcania,  and  Mar- 

1.  A  revolt  in  Susiana,  under  Atrines,  giana,  a  district  of  Bactria,  which  was 
son  of  Opadarmes,  which  was  put  down  suppressed  by  Hystaspee,  the  father  of 
essily.  Darius,  aided  by  Dadarses,  satrap  of 

2.  A  revolt  of  Babylonia,   under  a  Bactria. 

pretender  claiming  to  be  the  son  of  the  6.  An  insurrection  in  Persia,  where 

last  king,  Labynetus  (Nabunit),  which  another  pretender  came  forward  to  per- 

was  of  the  most  serious  character,  re-  senate  Smerdis,  and  assumed  the  title 

quiring  the  presence  of  Darius  himself  of  king  of  Persia. 

to  quell  it.      Two  great  battles  were  7.  A  rebellion  in  Arachosia,  fomented 

fought  between  the  king's  forces  and  by  this  Pseudo-Smerdis. 

the  Insurgents,  in  both  of  which  Darius  8.  A  second  revolt  of  Babylon,  pro- 

waa    victorious.      Babylon    then   sub-  bably  the  one  which  Herodotus  intended 

Uitted,  without  standing  a  siege.  to  describe,  which  was  put  down  by  one 

3.  A  combined  revolt  of  the  three  of  Darius's  generals,  named  Intaphres. 
most  important  provinces  of  As^ria,  9.  A  rebellion  of  the  Sacn  or  Soy- 
JCedia,  and  Aralenia.     A  desoenduit,  thians. 

real  or  supposed,  of  the  ancient  line  of      .  These  troubles  appear  to  have  ocen- 

Median  kings  ("  Xathrites,  of  the  race  pied  the  first  six  years  of  the  reign  of 

of   Cyaxares")  was   placed   upon  the  Darius.      It   is   impossible  to   say  at 

throne.  Six  actions  were  fought  between  what  point  of  time  within  this  period 

the  rebels  and  the  king's  generals,  of  the  proceedings   against  Orostes  took 

whom  Hydames  was  one;  and  at  last  place.      They   certainly  preceded   the 

Dnivm  took  the  field  in  person.  Xathri-  second  revolt  of  Babylon,  but  perhaps 

tea  was  then  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  not  by  more  than  a  year  or  two. 

$ad  put  to  death  at  Agbatana.    This  is  . 
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and  murdered  on  his  road  back  to  the  king ;  the  man  and 
horse  both  disappeared,  and  no  traces  were  left  of  either. 

127.  Darius  therefore  was  no  sooner  settled  upon  the  throne 
than  he  longed  to  take  vengeance  upon  Oroetes  for  all  his  mis- 
doings, and  especially  for  the  murder  of  Mitrobates  and  his  son* 
To  send  an  armed  force  openly  against  him,  however,  he  did  not 
think  advisable,  as  the  whole  kingdom  was  still  unsettled,  and 
he  too  was  but  lately  come  to  the  throne,  while  Oroetes,  as  lie 
understood,  had  a  great  power.  In  truth  a  thousand  Persians 
attended  on  him  as  a  body-guard,  and  he  held  the  satrapies  of 
Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  lom'a.^  Darius  therefore  proceeded  by 
artifice.  He  called  together  a  meeting  of  all  the  chief  of  the 
Persians,  and  thus  addressed  them : — "  Who  among  you,  0  Per- 
sians, will  undertake  to  accomplish  me  a  matter  by  skill  with- 
out force  or  tumult  ?  Force  is  misplaced  where  the  work  wants 
skilful  management  Who,  then,  will  undertake  to  bring  me 
Oroetes  alive,  or  else  to  kill  him  ?  He  never  did  the  Persians 
any  good  in  his  life,  and  he  has  wrought  us  abundant  injury. 
Two  of  our  number,  Mitrobates  and  his  son,  he  has  slain ;  and 
when  messengers  go  to  recall  him,  even  though  they  have  their 
mandate  from  me,  with  an  insolence  which  is  not  to  be  endured, 
he  puts  them  to  death.^  We  must  kill  this  man,  therefore, 
before  be  does  the  Persians  any  greater  hurt" 

128.  Thils  spoke  Darius;  and  straightway  thirty  of  those 
present  came  forward  and  offered  themselves  for  the  work.  As 
they  strove  together,  Darius  interfered,  and  bade  them  have 
recourse  to  the  lot  Accordingly  lots  were  cast,  and  the  task 
fell  to  Bagaeus,  son  of  Artontes.  Then  Bagseus  caused  many 
letters  to  be  written  on  divers  matters,  and  seeded  them  all  with 
the  king's  signet ;  after  wbich  he  took  the  letters  with  him,  and 
departed  for  Sardis.  On  his  arrival  he  was  shown  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Oroetes,  when  he  uncovered  the  letters  one  by  one,  and 
giving  them  to  the  king's  secretary— every  satrap  has  with  him 
a  king's  secretary^ — commanded  him  to  read  their  contents. 


f  The  first,  seoond,  and  third  satra-  empdch^  de  oee  ex^cutionB.    Da  aToient 

pies  of  our  author  (supra,  ch.  90),  being  eu  avis  qu*on  avoit  rdsolu  de  lea  perdre 

the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  except  Gilicia.  de  cette  mani^re,  et  ils  ayoient  mw  dn 

But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  gens  en  etjf^buacada  pour  enlever  le  courier^ 

satrapial  system  was  yet  introduced.  oa  pour  lui  prendre  I'ordre  du  Roi, 

•  Turkish  pachas    and    Persian   go-  en  le  yolant."     All  Pftoha  is  said  to 

yemors  haye   often   had    recourse  to  haye  done  this  repeatedly, 

similar  stratagems.    Chardin  says  (torn.  '  In  modem  Persia  theoourt  attaches 

iiL  p.  310)  :  "II  y  a  dee  exemples  de  three  officers  to  eyery  goyemorof  a  pro- 

gouyemeurs  qui  ont    ou   retanl^   ou  yince,  one  of  whom  la  eyen  now  osiled 
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Herein  his  design  was  to  try  the  fideUty  of  the  body-guard,  and 
to  see  if  they  would  be  likely  to  &11  away  from  Oroetes.  When 
therefore  he  saw  that  they  showed'  the  letters  all  due  respect, 
and  even  more  highly  reverenced  their  contents,  he  gave  the 
secretary  a  paper  in  which  was  written,  <«  Persians,  king  Darius 
forbids  you  to  guard  Oroetes.*'  The  soldiers  at  these  words  laid 
aside  their  spears.  So  Bagseus,  finding  that  they  obeyed  this 
mandate,  took  courage,  and  gave  into  the  secretary's  hands  the 
last  letter,  wherein  it  was  written,  ^'  King  Darius  commands  the 
Persians  who  are  in  Sardis  to  kill  Oroetes."  Then  the  guards 
drew  their  swords  and  slew  him  upon  the  spot.  Thus  did  retri- 
bution for  the  murder  of  Polycrates  the  Samian  overtake  Oroetes 
the  Persian* 

129.  Soon  after  the  treasures  of  Oroetes  had  been  conveyed 
to  Sardis  ^^  it  happened  that  king  Darius,  as  he  leaped  from  his 
horse  during  the  chase,  sprained  his  foot  The  sprain  was  one 
of  no  common  severity,  for  the  ande-bone  was  forced  quite  out 
of  the  socket.  Now  Darius  already  had  at  his  court  certain 
Egyptians  whom  he  reckoned  the  best^skilled  physicians  in  all 
the  world ;  ^  to  their  aid,  therefore,  he  had  recourse ;  but  they 
twisted  the  foot  so  climisily,  and  used  such  violence,  that  they 
only  made  the  mischief  greater.  For  seven  days  and  seven 
nights  the  king  lay  without  sleep,  so  grievous  was  the  pain  he 
soflfered.  On  the  eighth  day  of  his  indisposition,  one  who  had 
heard  before  leaving  Sardis  of  the  skill  of  Democedes  the  Cro- 
toniat,  told  Darius,  who  commanded  that  he  should  be  brought 
with  all  speed  into  his  presence.  When,  therefore,  they  had 
found  him  among  the  slaves  of  Oroetes,  quite  uncared  for  by  any 
one,  they  brought  him  just  as  he  was,  clanking  his  fetters,  and 
all  clothed  in  rags,  before  the  king. 

130.  As  soon  as  he  was  entered  into  the  presence,  Darius 
asked  him  if  he  knew  medicine — to  which  he  answered  "  No," 
for  he  feared  that  if  he  made  himself  known  he  would  lose  all 
chance  of  ever  again  beholding  Greece.  Darius,  however,  per- 
ceiving that  he  dealt  deceitfully,  and  really  understood  the  art, 

■ecretary.  Hia  businefls  is  to  keep  the  biena "  (torn.  iii.  p.  310).  So  we  find 
king  informed  of  all  that  PMMB  ftt  the  in  the  decrees  of  Cjrrus,  reported  by 
oomi  of  the  goyemor.  (See  Chardin,  Joeephua  (Antiq.  xii.  1),  that  trans- 
torn,  iii  p.  303.)  groflBors  were  to  be  oruoified,  and  their 
^  In  the  East  the  disgraoe  of  a  goods  forfeited  to  the  king  (r&s  oOfftas 
govemor,  or  other  great  man,  has  abr&v  §trcu  fituriKucds)  ;  oompare  also 
always  involyed  the  forfeiture  of  his  Antiq.  xii.  ch.  4. 
property  to  the  crown.  Chardin  says  :  >  On  the  celebrity  of  the  Egyptians 
*'  Touts  disgrace  en  Perse  emporte  in-  as  physicians  see  Book  ii«  ch.  84,  note  *, 
fiulliblement  aveo  soi  la  confiscation  des  and  supra,  ch.  i.  note  '• 
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bade  those  who  had  brought  him  to  the  presence,  go  fetch  the 
scourges  and  the  pricking-irons.'  Upon  this  Democedes  made 
confession,  but  at  the  same  time  said,  that  he  had  no  thorongli 
knowledge  of  medicine — ^he  had  but  lived  some  time  with  & 
physician,  and  in  this  way  had  gained  a  slight  smattering  of  the 
art  However,  Darius  put  himself  under  his  care,  and  Demo- 
cedes, by  using  the  remedies  customary  among  the  Greeks,  and 
exchanging  the  violent  treatment  of  tiie  Egyptians  for  milder 
means,  first  enabled  him  to  get  some  sleep,  and  then  in  a  very 
little  time  restored  him  altogether,  after  he  had  quite  lost  the 
hope  of  ever  having  the  use  of  his  foot.  Hereupon  the  king 
presented  DemocSdes  with  two  sets  of  fetters  wrought  in  gold  ; 
so  DemocMes  asked  if  he  meant  to  double  his  sufferings  be- 
cause he  had  brought  him  back  to  health  ?  Darius  was  pleased 
at  the  speech,  and  bade  the  eunuchs  take  Democ^es  to  see  his 
wives,  which  they  did  accordingly,  telling  them  all  that  this  was 
the  man  who  had  saved  the  king's  life.  Then  each  of  the  wives 
dipped  with  a  saucer  into  the  chest  of  gold,  and  gave  so  bounti- 
fiilly  to  DemocMes,  that  a  slave  named  Sciton,  who  followed 
him,  and  picked  up  the  staters^  which  fell  from  the  saucerB, 
gathered  together  a  great  heap  of  gold. 

131.  This  Democ^es  left  his  country  and  became  attached 
to  Folycrates  in  the  following  way : — ^His  father,  who  dwelt  at 
Crotona,  was  a  man  of  a  savage  temper,  and  treated  him  cruelly. 
When,  therefore,  he  could  no  longer  bear  such  constant  ill- 
usage,  Democ^es  left  his  home,  and  sailed  away  to  Egina. 
There  he  set  up  in  business,  and  succeeded  the  first  year  in  sur- 
passing all  the  best-skilled  physicians  of  the  place,  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  was  without  instruments,  and  had  with  him  none  of 
the  appliances  needful  for  the  practice  of  his  art  In  the  second 
year  the  state  of  Egina  hired  his  services  at  the  price  of  a 
talent ;  in  the  third  the  Athenians  engaged  him  at  a  hundred 
minsB ;  and  in  the  fourth  Folycrates  at  two  talents.^    So  he  went 


*  Perhaps  the  6/tWin^-irotis,  the  The  stater  of  CyriouswmghedyprohablT, 
irtp6yat  aitiiptu  of  Procopius  (De  Bell,  about  140  graiiu;  that  of  Athens  132^; 
Pen.  i.  7,  §  6). '  In  ancient^  as  in  modem  that  of  lAmpsaous  129;  that  of  Phocaia 
times,  putting  out  the  eyes  has  been  a  127.  The  Dane  is  found,  from  the  spe- 
Persian  pimishment.  (Cf.  Xen.  Anab.  cimens  which  remain,  to  weigh  128^ 
I.  ix.  13.)  grains.     (See  Hussey's  Ancient  Wof^tim 

*  By  staters  we  must  here  under-  and  Measures,  oh.  vii. ;  and  vide  infra* 
stand  Darics,  the  earliest  gold-coin  of  vii  28.) 

Persia.  Herodotus  in  another  place  calls  *  Herodotus,  where  he  mentiona  no 

them  Dario  staters  (vii.  28)..    These  standard,  must  be  regarded  aa  intending 

were  of  very  nearly  the  same  yalue  as  the  Attic,   which  was  in  general  use 

the  staters  principally  current  in  Qreece.  throughout  Greece  in  his    own  day. 
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to  Samoe,  and  there  took  up  his  abode.  It  was  in  no  small 
measure  &om  his  success  that  the  Crotoniats  came  to  be  reck- 
oned  such  good  physicians;  for  about  this  period  the  physi- 
cians of  Grotona  had  the  name  of  being  the  best,  and  those  of 
CyxSne  the  second  best,  in  all  Greece.  The  Argives,  about  the 
same  time,  were  thought  to  be  the  first  musicians  in  Greece. 

132.  After  DemocSdes  had  cured  Darius  at  Susa,  he  dwelt 
there  in  a  large  house,  and  feasted  daily  at  the  king's  table,  nor 
did  he  lack  anything  that  his  heart  desired,  excepting  liberty  tq 
return  to  his  country.  By  interceding  for  them  with  Darius, 
he  saved  the  lives  of  the  Egyptian  physicians  who  had  had  the 
care  of  the  king  before  he  came,  when  they  were  about  to  be 
impaled  because  they  had  been  surpassed  by  a  Greek;  and 
further,  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  an  Elean  soothsayer,^  who  had 
foUowed  the  fortunes  of  Folycrates,  and  was  lying  in  utter 
neglect  among  his  slaves.  In  short  there  was  no  one  who  stood 
so  high  as  Democ^es  in  the  favour  of  the  king. 

133.  Moreover,  within  a  little  while  it  happened  that  Atossa, 
the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  who  was  married  to  Darius,  had  a  boil 
form  upon  her  breast,  which,  after  it  burst,  began  to  spread  and 
increase.  Now  so  long  as  the  sore  was  of  no  great  size,  she  hid 
it  through  shame  and  made  no  mention  of  it  to  any  one ;  but 
when  it  became  worse,  she  sent  at  last  for  Democedes,  and 
showed  it  to  him.  DemocSdes  said  that  he  would  make  her 
well,  but  she  must  first  promise  him  with  an  oath  that  if  he  cured 
her  she  would  grant  him  whatever  request  he  might  prefer ; 
assuring  her  at  the  same  time  that  it  should  be  nothing  which 
she  could  blush  to  hear. 

134.  On  these  terms  DemocSdes  applied  his  art,  and  soon 
cured  the  abscess ;  and  Atossa,  when  she  bad  heard  his  request, 
spake  thus  one  night  to  Darius : — 

''  It  seemeth  to  me  strange,  my  lord,  that»  with  the  mighty 


The  salary  of  Bemoo^dee  will  therefore  ancestor.      The  employment  of  state- 

|>e  : — let  year,  60  mt'iuF,  or  243/.  \hs,\  physicians    in    Greece    is    noticed    by 

2nd  year,  100  mt'me,  or  406/.  5«. ;  3ra  Xenophon  (Mem.  iv.  ii.  §  5)  and  Plato 

year,  I20mi>up,  or487/.  10«.   Valckenaer  (Goi^.  pp.  21-24;  Leg.  iv.  p.  193). 

thinks  that  neither  Athens  nor  Egina  *  Elis  about  this  time  appears  to  have 

could  have  afiforded  such  large  sums  furnished  soothsayers  to  all  Greece.  The 

(noto  ad  loc.).     But  it  must  be  remem-  Phodans  (viii.  36)  had  an  Elean  sooth- 

bered  that  Athens  was  at  this  time  sayer,  named  Tellias.    And  at  Platfea 

under  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus.    Per-  the  soothsayers  on  both  sides  were  of 

haps,  however,  the  descendants  of  De-  the  same  nation  (ix.  33,  and  37).    The 

mocddes,  from  whom  Herodotus,  it  is  gift  was  hereditary  in  certain  families 

likely,  received  the  tale,  magnified  the  (vide  infra,  ix.  33). 
amount,  to  enhance  the  glory  of  their 
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power  which  is  thine,  thou  sittest  idle,  and  neither  makest  any 
conquest,  nor  advancest  the  power  of  the  Persians.  MethinkB 
that  one  who  is  so  youDg,  and  so  richly  endowed  with  wealthy 
should  perform  some  noble  achievement  to  prove  to  the  Persians 
that  it  is  a  man  who  governs  them.  Another  reason,  too,  should 
urge  thee  to  attempt  some  enterprise.  Not  only  does  it  befit 
thee  to  show  the  Persians  that  a  man  rules  them,  but  for  thy 
own  peace  thou  shouldest  waste  their  strength  in  wars  lest  idle- 
ness breed  revolt  against  thy  authority.  Now,  too,  whilst  thoa 
art  still  young,  thou  mayest  well  accomplish  some  exploit;  for 
as  the  body  grows  in  strength  the  mind  too  ripens,  and  as  the 
body  ages,  the  mind's  powers  decay,  till  at  last  it  becomes  dulled 
to  everything." 

80  spake  Atossa,  as  Democ^es  had  instructed  her.  Darios 
answered: — ^'Dear  lady,  thou  hast  uttered  the  very  thoughts 
that  occupy  my  brain.  I  am  minded  to  construct  a  bridge  which 
shall  join  our  continent  with  the  other,  and  so  carry  war  into 
Scythia.  Tet  a  brief  space  and  all  will  be  accomplished  as  .thoa 
desirest" 

But  Atossa  rejoined: — "Look  now,  this  war  with  Scythia 
were  best  reserved  awhile — ^for  the  Scythians  may  be  conquered 
at  any  time.  Prithee,  lead  me  thy  host  first  into  Greece.  I 
long  to  be  served  by  some  of  those  Lacedsemonian  maids  of 
whom  I  have  heard  so  much.  I  want  also  Airgive,  and  Athe- 
nian, and  Corinthian  women.'  There  is  now  at  the  court  a  man 
who  can  tell  thee  better  than  any  one  else  in  the  whole  world 
whatever  thou  wouldst  know  concerning  Greece,  and  who  might 
serve  thee  right  well  as  guide;  I  mean  him  who  performed 
the  cure  on  thy  foot." 

"  Dear  lady,"  Darius  answered,  "  since  it  is  thy  wish  that  we 
try  first  the  valour  of  the  Greeks,  it  were  best,  methinks,  before 
marching  against  them,  to  send  some  Persians  to  spy  out  the 
land ;  they  may  go  in  company  with  the  man  thou  mentionest, 
and  when  they  have  seen  and  learnt  all,  they  can  bring  us  back 
a  full  report  Then,  having  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  them, 
I  will  begin  the  war." 


'  It  has  been  remarked  (More'a  Lit. 
of  Greece,  yol.  iv.  p.  406)  that  this 
anecdote  ib  at  variance  with  others  in 
Herodotus,  which  represent  the  Persians 
as  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  leading 
Greek  states  at  a  date  long  subsequent 
to  the  present.  (See  below,  y.  73,  and 
especially  y.  105,  where  utter  ignorance 


of  the  Athenians  is  ascribed  to  i>arni8.) 
The  contradiction  is  oertainly  glaring, 
and  no  doubt  the  anecdotes  came  from 
different  sources.  That  in  the  text  is 
in  all  probability  deriyed  from  the  do> 
scendants  of  Democddes  at  Crotona, 
and  thus  has  some  claim  to  attention. 
(See,  howeyer,  note  *  on  ch.  138.) 
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135.  Darius,  haying  so  spoke,  put  no  long  distance  between 
the  word  and  the  deed,  but  as  soon  as  day  broke  he  summoned 
to  his  presence  fifteen  Persians  of  note,  and  bade  them  take 
Democ^es  for  theic  guide,  and  explore  the  sea-coasts  of  Greece. 
AboTe  all,  they  were  to  be  sure  to  bring  DemocMes  back  with 
them,  and  not  suffer  him  to  run  away  and  escape.  After  he  had 
giyen  these  orders,  Darius  sent  for  DemocSdes,  and  besought 
him  to  serve  as  guide  to  the  Persians,  and  when  he  had  shown 
them  the  whole  of  Greece  to  come  back  to  Persia.  He  should 
take,  he  said,  all  the  valuables  he  possessed  as  presents  to  his 
father  and  his  brothers,  and  he  should  receive  on  his  return  a 
far  more  abundant  store.  Moreover,  the  king  added,  he  would 
give  him,  as  his  contribution  towards  the  presents,  a  merchant- 
ship  laden  with  all  manner  of  precious  things,  which  should 
accompany  him  on  his  voyage.  Now  I  do  not  believe  that 
Darius,  when  he  made  these  promises,  had  any  guile  in  his 
heart :  DemocMes,  however,  who  suspected  that  the  king  spoke 
to  try  him,  took  care  not  to  snatch  at  the  offers  with  any  haste ; 
but  said,  *^  he  would  leave  his  own  goods  behind  to  enjoy  upon 
his  return — the  merchantnahip  which  the  king  proposed  to  grant 
him  to  carry  gifts'  to  his  brothers,  that  he  would  accept  at  the 
king's  hands."  So  when  Darius  had  laid  his  orders  upon  Demo- 
oedes,  he  sent  him  and  the  Persians  away  to  the  coast. 

136.  The  men  went  down  to  Phoenicia,  to  Sidon,  the  Phoeni- 
cian town,  where  straightway  they  fitted  out  two  triremes  and  a 
trading-vessel,^  which  they  loaded  with  all  manner  of  precious 
merchandise;  and,  every^ing  being  now  ready,  they  set  sail 
for  Greece.  When  they  had  made  the  land,  they  kept  along 
the  shore  and  examined  it,  taking  notes  of  all  that  they  saw ;  ^ 


7  Literally,   "  a  round-hmlt  yessel."  aolelj,  for  a  PhoeniciaQ  merchant-Bbip. 

The  word  y«u\6t  (yavKos)  is  dearly  See  below,  viii.  97,  yauKobs  « o i  y  i ici; t- 

of  Semitic  origin,  and  connects  with  ovr.    And  Callimachua,  Kinr^9e  2 1 8  ^- 

the  Hebrew  b^l   "yoIvo,"  and  hlhl  •'»<«»  M*  ic«T^«y«' ^i'*^^*  7a5Xos.    Epi- 

-  T  '  - :  -  channus  (ap.  Atnen.  Deip.  vu.  p.  320, 

"  orbia,  aphara."  All  manner  of  round  c.),  yw\o7<riy  i¥^oiyiKiKo7s,     And 

objects  are  named  firom  this  root :  as,  the  Scholiast  (ad  Aristoph.  Av.  572), 

rhihl    "  a  skull"  (comp.  Golgotha)  ;  7«5Xof , ♦  o i k i ici « << y.^  Also Hesychius. 

^  '"^  I  *y«wXoi,  Td  iroifwwicd  TOW  TttAoirroj  o-yytTo, 

n?IO   "a  scroU;"  }V7I  "a  mirror;"  koI  rii ^oiviKii  {h  ^owucutii)  wKoTa,   (See 

S^i  •«  diinff"  fof  horses^  •   n^l  "  a  cno  ^ochart's  Phaleg,  ii.  xi) 

771      dung    (or  norses) ,  n7j      a  cup,        ,  L^^er  renders  "  ils    levirent  le 

a  bowl."  This  last  word  seems  to  be  plan,"  and  Lange  "zeichneten  sie  auf.*' 
the  original  of  the  Qreek  yavKos,  which  But  iL.ircypdtf>€iy  never  bears  this  mean- 
is  used  for  a  bowl  or  bucket  (infra,  yi.  ing  in  Greek  ;  it  is  always  "  to  take 
119),  as  well  as  for  a  round-bUilt  vessel,  notes"  or  "  register."  (See  ii.  145,  ▼. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Greek  29,  ylL  100,  and  compare  Scott  and 
writers  use   yauKos   specially,  if  not  liddeU  in  yoc.)     The  map  exhibited 
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and  in  this  way  they  explored  the  greater  portion  of  the  country, 
and  all  the  most  famous  regions,  until  at  last  they  reached 
Tarentum  in  Italy.  There  Aristophilides,  king  of  the  Taren- 
tines,*  out  of  kindness  to  Democedes,  took  the  rudders  off  the 
Median  ships,  and  detained  their  crews  as  spies.  Meanwhile 
Democedes  escaped  to  Crotona,  his  native  city,^^  whereupon 
AristophUides  released  the  Persians  from  prison,  and  gave  their 
rudders  back  to  them. 

137.  The  Persians  now  quitted  Tarentum,  and  saUed  to  Cro- 
tona in  pursuit  of  Democedes ;  they  found  him  in  the  market- 
place, where  they  straightway  laid  violent  hands  on  him.  Some 
of  the  Crotoniats,  who  greatly  feared  the  power  of  the  Persians, 
were  willing  to  give  him  up ;  but  others  resisted,  held  Demo- 
cedes fast,  and  even  struck  the  Persians  with  their  walking-sticks. 
They,  on  their  part,  kept  crying  out,  "  Men  of  Crotona,  beware 
what  you  do.  It  is  the  king's  runaway  slave  that  you  are 
rescuing.  Think  you  Darius  will  tamely  submit  to  such  an 
insult?  Think  you,  that  if  you  carry  off  the  man  from  us,  it 
will  hereafter  go  well  with  you  ?  Will  you  not  rather  be  the 
first  persons  on  whom  we  shall  make  war  ?  Will  not  your  city 
be  the  first  we  shall  seek  to  lead  away  captive?"  Thus  they 
spake,  but  the  Crotoniats  did  not  heed  them ;  they  rescued 
Democedes,^^  and  seized  also  the  trading-ship  which  the  Persians 
had  brought  with  them  from  Phoenicia.  Thus  robbed,  and 
bereft  of  tiheir  guide,  the  Persians  gave  up  all  hope  of  exploring 
the  rest  of  Greece,  and  set  sail  for  Asia.  As  they  were  depart- 
ing, Democedes  sent  to  them  and  begged  they  would  inform 
Darius  that  the  daughter  of  Milo  was  affianced  to  him  as  his 
bride.  For  the  name  of  Milo  the  wrestler  was  in  high  repute 
with  the  king.^    My  belief  is,  that  Democedes  hastened  his 

by  Aristagoras  at  Athens  (infra,  v.  49)  tona,  he  says,  for  the  attendant  of  the 

appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  of  chief  magistnte  to  wear,  on  the  7th  of 

which  Herodotus  had  any  knowledge.  each   month,  a   Persian  garment— the 

"  Aristophilides  is  king    (ficunXtvs),  tradition  being  that  this  ivas  done  to 

not  tyrant  {r6payvos),  of  Tarentum.   As  commemorate  the  rescue  of  Democ^M, 

Tarentum  was    founded    from   Sparta  because  the   Crotoniats    at  that  time 

(Ephor.  Frag.  .53 ;  Antioch.  Frag.  14),  stripped  his  drees  off  the  Persian  who 

it  is  probable  that  it  had  constitutional  laid  hands  upon  their  fellow-citizeos, 

kings  from  the  first.  and,  to  mark  their  contempt,  put  it  on 

'"  Crotona  (the  modem  town  of  CW>-  this  officer.    Mr.  BUkesley  inaccurately 

tonCf  a  bishop's  see,  and  a  place  of  some  assigns  this  story  to  Tinueus  (not.  sd 

trade)  was  distant  about  150  miles  along  loc.). 
shore  from  Tarentum  {TararUo).  *  Milo  is  said  to  have  carried  offtbe 

^^  The  reality  of  this  rescue  receives  prize  for  wrestling,  six  times  at  the 

a  certain  degree  of  confirmation  from  Olympic,  and  seven  times  at  the  Pf' 

a  story  told  by  Athenseus  (Deipn.  xii.  thian,  games  (Paus.  vi.  xiv.  2;  Au»- 

p.  522,  A.),    it  was  a  custom  at  Cro-  Oell.  N.  Att.  xv.  16;.     On  his  g«at 
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marriage  by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  Darius  that  he  was  a  man  of  mark  in  his  own 
country. 

138.  The  Persians  weighed  anchor  and  left  Crotona,  but»  being 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  lapygia,^  were  made  slaves  by  the  in- 
habitants. From  this  condition  they  were  rescued  by  Gillus,^ 
a  banished  Tarentine,  who  ransomed  them  at  his  own  cost»  and 
took  them  back  to  Darius.  Darius  offered  to  repay  this  service 
by  granting  Gillus  whatever  boon  he  chose  to  ask ;  whereupon 
Gillus  told  the  king  of  his  misfortune,  and  begged  to  be  restored 
to  his  country.  Fearing,  however,  that  he  might  bring  trouble 
on  Greece  if  a  vast  armament  were  sent  to  Italy  on  his  account, 
he  added  that  it  would  content  him  if  the  Cnidians  undertook 
to  obtain  his  recall.  Now  the  Cnidians  were  close  friends  of  the 
Tarentines/  which  made  him  think  there  was  no  likelier  means 
of  procuring  his  return.  Darius  promised,  and  performed  his 
part ;  for  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Cnidus,  and  commanded  the 
Cnidians  to  restore  Gillus.  The  Cnidians  did  as  he  wished,  but 
found  themselves  unable  to  persuade  the  Tarentines,  and  were 
too  weak  to  attempt  force.  Such  then  was  the  course  which 
this  matter  took.  These  were  the  first  Persians  who  ever  came 
from  Asia  to  Greece  ;  ^  and  they  were  sent  to  spy  out  the  land 
for  the  reason  which  I  have  before  mentioned. 

139.  After  this,  king  Darius  besieged  and  took  Samos,  which 
was  the  first  city,  Greek  or  Barbarian,  that  he  conquered.  The 
cause  of  his  making  war  upon  Samos  was  the  following : — At 

streogih,  see  AthenseuB,  z.  p.  412,  E;  matter.    We  must  bear  in  midd  that 

and  compare  Schol.  ad  Theocrit.  !▼.  6.  the  detaila  haye  eTidently  come  from 

Mr.  Grote  remarks  with  juatloe  that  the  descendants  of  Democddes,   with 

«<grigantio  muscular  force*'  would  be  whom    Herodotus    would    have    been 

appreciated  in  Persia  much  more  than  brought  into  contact  in  Magna  Qnecia. 

intellectual  ability  (iy.  p.  327).  The  whole  oolouring  of  the  story,  there- 

'  The  lapygian  promontory  (Capo  di  fore,  would  be  what  Democddee,  plainly 

XtfMco)  was  always  difficult  to  double,  a  vain-glorious  man  (ch.  137),  chose  to 

(See  Plutarch,  vit.  Pvrrh.  §  15.)  make  it.      I  attach  less  credit  to  the 

*  Was  this  the  Gillus,  ruler  of  Cro-  details  than  Mr.  Grote,  who  aooepts  not 
toma,  who  ransomed  Pythagoras  from  only  the  incidents,  but  much  of  the 
Cambysee,  according  to  Apuleius  ?  colouring  (vol.  iy.  pp.  347-351).  Bahl- 
(Florid,  ii.  15,  p.  59).  Wesseliiig  thinks  mann*s  remarks  appear  to  me  very 
•o  (note  sd  loc.).  sensible:   "That  after  the  conclusion 

*  Their  common  Dorian  origin  may  of  the  Babylonian  rebellion,"  he  says, 
in  some  degree  account  for  this.  "  Darius   should    have    marched,   not 

*  Compare  the  conclusion  of  oh.  56.  against  (keece,  but  against  Scythia, 
In  the  mind  of  Herodotus  this  voyage  shows  perhaps  that  we  must  not  esti- 
Is  of  the  greatest  importance.  *It  is  the  mate  the  influence  of  the  physician  too 
fintsteptowards  the  invasion  of  Greece,  highly.  Everybody  wishes  to  be  thougfU 
and  so  a  chief  link  in  the  chain  of  his  to  have  had  a  share  m  the  political  events 
History.  Whether  Darius  attached  o/ Att  day  "  (Life  of  Herod.  viL  $  4,  end), 
much  importance  to  it  is  a  different 

VOL.  II.  2   F 
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the  time  when  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  marched  against  Egypt, 
vast  numbers  of  Greeks  flocked  thither ;  some,  as  might  have 
been  looked  for,  to  push  their  trade ;  others,  to  serve  in  his  army ; 
others  again,  merely  to  see  the  land:  among  these  last  was 
Syloson,  son  of  .^Baces,  and  brother  of  Polycrates,  at  that  time  an 
exile  from  Samos/  This  Sylosou^  during  his  stay  in  Eg3^t,  met 
with  a  singular  piece  of  good  fortune.  He  happened  one  day  to 
put  on  a  scarlet  doak,  and  thus  attired  to  go  into  the  market- 
place at  Memphis,  when  Darius,  who  was  one  of  Cambyses'  body* 
guard,  and  not  at  that  time  a  man  of  any  accoimt^^  saw  him,  and 
taking  a  strong  liking  to  the  dress,  went  up  and  offered  to 
purchase  it.  Syloson  perceived  how  anxious  he  was,  and  by  a 
lucky  inspiration  answered :  '^  There  is  no  price  at  which  I 
would  sell  my  cloak ;  but  I  will  give  it  thee  for  nothing,  if  it 
must  needs  be  thine/'  Darius  thanked  him,  and  accepted  the 
garment 

140.  Poor  Syloson  felt  at  the  time  that  he  had  fooled  away 
his  cloak  in  a  very  simple  manner ;  but  afterwards,  when  in  the 
course  of  years  Cambyses  died,  and  the  seven  Persians  rose  in 
revolt  against  the  Magus,  and  Darius  was  the  man  chosen  out  of 
the  seven  to  have  the  kingdom,  Syloson  learnt  that  the  person 
to  whom  the  crown  had  come  was  the  very  man  who  had  coveted 
his  cloak  in  Egypt,  and  to  whom  he  had  freely  given  it.  So  he 
made  his  way  to  Susa,  and  seating  himself  at  tibe  portal  of  the 
royal  palace,  gave  out  that  he  was  a  benefactor  of  the  Idng.^ 
Then  the  do(»*keeper  went  and  told  Darius.  Amazed  at  what  he 
heard,  the  king  said  thus  within  himself: — "What  Greek  can 
have  been  my  benefactor,  or  to  which  of  them  do  I  owe  anything, 
so  lately  as  I  have  got  the  kingdom  ?    Scarcely  a  man  of  them 

*  Vide  ffuprOy  ch.  39.  camaasian.     Both  from  the  Behistun 

7  This  could  Dot  be  true,  yet  it  is  a  Inscription  and  from  the  previous  nar- 

necessary  feature  in  the  story,  which  rative  of  Herodotus  (supra,  ch.  70),  it 

supposes  Syloson  to  have  had  no  in-  may  be  gathered  that  Darius  was  never 

terested  motive  in  making  Darius  the  in  Egypt  at  all,  but  remained  at  home 

present.     Darius,  the  Achaemenian,  of  when  Cambyses  made  hia  ezpedltioD. 

the  blood  royiJ,  £uling  the  issue  of  Syloson  was  a  refugee  at  his  court,  as 

Cyrus  the  Great,  heir-presumptive  (as  Demaratus  was  afterwards  (vii.  3) ;  and 

is  likely)  to  the  throne,  could  not  be  a  obtained  his   request,   because   Darius 

mere  guardsman  in  the  service  of  Cam-  was  glad  of  so  good  an  opportunity  of 

byses,  or  a  personage  of  small  accoiint.  destroying   the    quasi-independence  of 

The  whole  story  of  the  cloak  is  suspi-  Samos,  which  had  long  been  galling  to 

clous :   it  seems    to    be  one  of  those  the  Persians  (supra  ch.  120). 
amusing   pieces    of    provincial    gossip        '  The  Jking's  benefactors  (Oroson^) 

which  were  current  among  the  lively  were  a  body  of  persons  whose  names 

Greeks  (compare  the  dramatic  stories  of  were  formally  enregistered  in  the  royal 

Phanes,   Democedes,  &c.)^  and  which  archives  (vide  infra,  viii.  85).    Syloson 

exactly  pleased  the  fancy  of  the  Hall-  makes  a  claim  to  be  put  on  this  list. 
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all  has  been  here,  not  more  than  one  or  two  certainly^  since  I 
came  to  the  throne.  Nor  do  I  remember  that  I  am  in  the  debt 
of  any  Greek.  However,  bring  him  in,  and  let  me  hear  what  he 
means  by  his  boast."  80  Hie  doorkeeper  ushered  Syloson  into 
the  presence,  and  the  interpreters  asked  him  who  he  was,  and 
what  he  had  done  that  he  should  call  himself  a  benefactor  of  the 
king.  Then  Syloson  told  the  whole  story  of  the  cloak,  and  said 
that  it  was  he  who  had  made  Darius  the  present.  Hereupon 
Darius  exclaimed,  *^  Oh  I  thou  most  generous  of  men,  art  thou 
indeed  he  who,  when  I  had  no  power  at  all,  gayest  me  some- 
thing, albeit  little?  Truly  the  favour  is  as  great  as  a  very 
grand  present  would  be  nowadays.  I  will  therefore  give  thee  in 
return  gold  and  silver  without  stint,  that  thou  mayest  never 
repent  of  having  rendered  a  service  to  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes/' 
"Give  me  not,  O  king,**  replied  Syloson,  **  either  silver  or  gold, 
but  recover  me  Samos,  my  native  land,  and  let  that  be  thy  gift 
to  me.  It  belongs  now  to  a  slave  of  ours,  who,  when  Oroetes  put 
my  brother  Polycrates  to  death,  became  its  master.  Give  me 
Samoa,  I  beg;  but  give  it  unharmed,  wilii  no  bloodshed — ^no 
leading  into  captivity.** 

141.  When  he  heard  this,  Darius  sent  off  an  army,  under 
Otanes,  one  of  the  seven,  with  orders  to  accomplish  all  that 
Syloson  had  desired.  And  Otanes  went  down  to  the  coast  and 
made  ready  to  cross  over. 

142.  The  government  of  Samos  was  held  at  this  time  by 
Maeandrius,  aon  of  Maeandrius,*  whom  Polycrates  had  appointed 
as  his  deputy.  This  person  conceived  the  wish  to  act  like  the 
justest  of  men,  but  it  was  not  aUowed  him  to  do  so.  On  receiv- 
ing tidings  of  the  death  of  Polycrates,  he  forthwith  raised  an 
altar  to  Jove  the  Protector  of  Freedom,  and  assigned  it  the 
piece  of  ^und  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  suburb.  This 
done,  he  assembled  all  the  citizens,  and  spoke  to  them  as 
follows : — 

''  Ye  know,  fiiends,  that  the  sceptre  of  Polycrates,  and  all  his 
power,  has  passed  into  my  hands,  and  if  I  choose  I  may  rule 
over  you.  But  what  I  condemn  in  another  I  will,  if  I  may, 
avoid  myself.  I  never  approved  the  ambition  of  Polycrates  to 
lord  it  over  men  as  good  as  himself,  nor  looked  with  favour  on 
any  of  those  who  have  done  the  like.  Now  therefore,  since  he  has 
fulfilled  his  destiny,  I  lay  down  my  office,  and  proclaim  equal 
rights.    All  that  I  claim  in  retmn  is  six  talents  from  the  trea- 

'  Vide  Bupra,  ch.  123. 

2  F  2 
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sores  of  Polyciates,  and  the  priesthood  of  Jove  the  Protector  of 
Freedom,  for  myself  and  my  descendants  for  ever.  Allow  me 
thisy  as  the  man  by  whom  his  temple  has  been  built^  and  by 
whom  ye  yourselves  are  now  restored  to  liberty."  As  soon  as 
MsBandiius  had  ended,  one  of  the  Samicms  rose  up  and  said,  ^  As 
if  thou  wert  fit  to  rule  us^  bas&-bom  ^^  and  rascal  as  thou  art ! 
Think  rather  of  accounting  for  the  monies  which  thou  hast 
fingered." 

143.  The  man  who  thus  spoke  was  a  certain  Telesarchus, 
one  of  the  leading  citizens.  Maeandrius,  therefore,  feeling  sure 
that  if  he  laid  down  the  sovereign  power  some  one  else  wonld 
become  tyrant  in  his  room,  gave  up  the  thought  of  relinquishiiig 
it.  Withdrawing  to  the  citadel,  he  sent  for  the  chief  men  one 
by  one,  under  pretence  of  showing  them  his  accounts,  and  as 
fast  as  they  came  arrested  them  and  put  them  in  irons.  So  these 
men  were  bound ;  and  Maeandrius  within  a  short  time  fell  sick : 
whereupon  Lycar^tus,^^  one  of  his  brothers,  thinking  that  he  was 
going  to  die,  and  wishing  to  make  his  own  accession  to  the 
throne  the  easier,  slew  all  the  prisoners.  It  seemed  that  the 
Samians  did  not  choose  to  be  a  &ee  people. 

144.  When  the  Persians  whose  business  'it  was  to  restore 
Syloson  reached  Samos,  not  a  man  was  fotmd  to  lift  up  his  hand 
against  them.  M«andriufl  and  his  partisans  expressed  Aem- 
selves  willing  to  quit  the  island  upon  certain  terms,  and  these 
terms  were  agreed  to  by  Otanes.  After  the  treaty  was  made, 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Persians  had  theur  thrones^ 
brought,  and  seated  themselves  over  against  the  citadel. 

145.  Now  the  king  Maeandrius  had  a  lightheaded  brother  — 
Charilaiis  by  name— -whom  for  some  offence  or  other  he  had 
shut  up  in  prison :  this  man  heard  what  was  going  on,  and  peer- 
ing through  his  bars,  saw  the  Persians  sitting  peacefully  upon 
their  seats,  whereupon  he  exclaimed  aloud,  and  said  he  must 
speak  with  Maeandrius.  When  this  was  reported  to  him,  Maean- 
drius  gave  orders  that  Charilaiis  should  be  released  from  prison 
and  brought  into  his  presence.  No  sooner  did  he  arrive  than  he 
began  reviling  and  abusing  his  brother,  and  strove  to  persuade 


10  HseandriuB  had  been  the  secretary 
{ypotfifiariffr^s)  of  Polycrates  (supra  ch. 
123),  which  would  indicate  a  humble 
oiinn. 

"  For  ^he  ultimate  fiite  of  LycarStus, 
see  below,  Book  y.  ch.  27. 

^  For  a  representation  of  the  Persian 
throne,  see  note  on  Book  yIL  ch.  15. 


Darius  is  mentioned  as  sitting*  upon  a 
throne  at  the  siege  of  Babylon  (infra, 
ch.  155),  and  Xerxes  at  Thermopylse 
(▼ii.  211.  ad  fin.)  and  Salamis  (yiii.  90). 
So  Sennacherib  is  represented  in  the 
Assyrian  sculptures.  (Layard's  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  p.  150.) 
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him  to  attack  the  Persians.  ''Thou  meanest-spirited  of  men," 
he  said,  **  thou  canst  keep  me,  thy  brother,  chained  in  a*dungeon, 
notwithstanding  that  I  have  done  nothing  worthy  of  bonds ;  l)ut 
when  the  Persians  come  and  drive  thee  forth  a  houseless  wan- 
derer from  thy  native  land,  thou  lookest  on,  and  hast  not  the 
heart  to  seek  revenge,  though  they  might  so  easily  be  subdued. 
If  thou,  however,  art  afraid,  lend  me  thy  soldiers,  and  I  will 
make  them  pay  dearly  for  their  coming  here.  I  engage  too  to 
send  thee  fint  safe  out  of  the  island." 

146.  So  spake  Charilaiis,  and  Msdandrius  gave  consent ;  not  (I 
believe)  that  he  was  so  void  of  sense  as  to  imagine  that  his  own 
forces  could  overcome  those  of  the  king,  but  because  he  was 
jealous  of  Syloson,  and  did  not  wish  him  to  get  so  quietly  an 
unharmed  city.  He  desired  therefore  to  rouse  the  anger  of  the 
Persians  against  Samos,  that  so  he  might  deliver  it  up  to  Syloson 
with  its  power  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb ;  for  he  knew  well  that 
if  the  Persians  met  with  a  disaster  they  would  be  furious  against 
the  Samians,  while  he  himself  felt  secure  of  a  retreat  at  any 
time  that  he  liked,  since  he  had  a  secret  passage  under  ground' 
leading  &om  the  citadel  to  the  sea.  Maeandrius  accordingly 
took  ship  and  sailed  away  from  Samos ;  and  Charilaiis,  having 
armed  all  the  mercenaries,  threw  open  the  gates,  and  fell  upon 
the  Persians,  who  looked  for  nothing  less,  since  they  supposed 
that  the  whole  matter  had  been  arranged  by  treaty.  At  the 
first  onslaught  therefore  all  the  Persians  of  most  note,  men  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  using  litters^^  were  slain  by  the  mercenaries ; 
the  rest  of  the  army,  however,  came  to  the  rescue,  defeated  the 
mercenaries,  and  drove  them  back  into  the  citadel. 

147.  Then  Otanes,  the  general,  when  he  saw  the  great  cala* 
mity  which  had  befallen  the  Persians,  made  up  his  mind  to  for- 
get the  orders  which  Darius  had  given  him,  '^  not  to  kill  or 
enslave  a  single  Samian,  but  to  deliver  up  the  island  unharmed 
to  Syloson,"  and  gave  the  word  to  his  army  that  they  should 
slay  the  Samians,  both  men  and  boys,  wherever  they  could  find 


*  That  the  art  of  tunnelling  was  jKilion^uvw  in  which  they  were  ordmarily 
known  at  Samoa  ia  evident  from  what  carried.  (See  the  Etymolog.  Magn.  and 
la  aaid  aboye  (ch.  60),  and  from  the  compare  Heaychiua  and  Suidaa  ad  too.) 
remaina  which  have  been  found  in  the  Mr.  Blakealey  regarda  the  Bl^pos  aa  a 
laland.    (See  note  ^  on  ch.  60.)  footatool,  and  underatanda  roit  St^po- 

*  Thia  aeema  to  me  the  beat  ezplana- .  ^opw/iirwt  aa  thoae  who  were  attended 
tion  of  the  ezpreaaion  ro^f  8i^po^op«v/U-  by  footatool-bearera  (Sifpo^^poi— comp. 
MVf .  The  reference  ia  not  to  the  aeata  Athen.  Deipn.  xiL  p.  514,  A.) ;  but  thia 
on  whioht  they  were  aitting  (which  are  appears  to  be  a  later  aenae. 

called  9p6poi,  not  9i^poi),  but  to  the 
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them«  Upon  this  some  of  his  troops  laid  raege  to  the  citad^ 
while  others  began  the  massacre,  killing  all  they  met^  some  aair- 
side,  some  inside  the  temples, 

148.  Maaandrius  fled  from  Samos  to  LacedoBmon,^  and  con- 
veyed thither  all  the  riches  which  he  had  brought  away  from  the 
island,  after  which  he  acted  as  follows.  Having  placed  upon  hiB 
board  all  the  gold  and  silyer  yessebi  that  he  had,  and  bade  his 
servants  employ  themselves  in  cleaning  them,  he  himself  went 
and  entered  into  conversation  with  Cleomenes,  son  of  Anazan- 
dridas,  king  of  Sparta,  and  as  they  talked  brought  him  along  to 
his  house.  There  Cleomenes,  seeing  the  plate,  was  fiUed  with 
wonder  and  astonishment ;  whereon  the  other  begged  that  he 
would  carry  home  with  him  any  of  the  vessels  that  he  liked. 
Maaandrius  said  this  two  or  three  times ;  but  Cleomenes  here 
displayed  surpassing  honesty.^  He  refused  the  gift,  and  think- 
ing that  if  Maeandrius  made  the  same  offers  to  others  he  would 
get  the  aid  he  sought,  the  Spartan  king  went  straight  to  the 
ephors  and  told  them  ^  it  ^would  be  best  for  Sparta  that  the 
Samian  stranger  should  be  sent  away  from  the  Peloponnese;  for 
otherwise  he  might  perchance  persuade  himself  or  some  other 
Spartan  to  be  base."  The  ephors  took  his  advice^  and  let  Msean- 
drius  know  by  a  herald  that  he  must  leave  the  city. 

149.  Meanwhile  the  Persians  netted*  Samos,  and  delivered  it 
up  to  Syloson,  stripped  of  all  its  men.  After  some  time,  how- 
ever, this  same  general  Otanes  was  induced  to  repeople  it  by  a 


^  Ab  the  SSamian  ezUes  a  little  earlier  of  embezElement  (Plut.  Lysandr.  o.  16). 

(ch.  45),  BO  Meandrlus  now  seeka  aid  The  diffictiltiee  which  the  hycur^oan. 

from  Sparta,  the  cnly  Oreek  state  that  regulations  threw  in  the  way  of  ajnasB- 

was  thought  likely  to  undertake  sudb  ing  treasure  seem  to  have  whetted  the 

an  expedition.    Croesus  before  (i.  69),  appetite  for  gain,  and  to  have  made  Hm 

and  Aristagoras  afterwards  (▼.  38),  fol-  Spartans  more  venal  than  the    other 

lowed  the  same  course.    It  was  not  Greeks.    (Gf.  Aiist.  Pol.  ii.  6,  pp.  57-8, 

until  refused  by  Sparta  that  even  the  ed.  Tauch.) 

latter  applied  to  Atiiens.  ®  For  the  description  of  this  process 

'  It   was    rarely  that   the    Spartan  see  below,  Book  vi.  ch.  31.     Strabo 

kings,  or  indeed  their  other  leaders,  (xiv.  p.*915)  ascribes  the  depopulation 

oomd  resist  a  bribe.     Cleomenes  him-  of  Samos  to  the  HiiTifTTn^uMf  of  Syloaon's 

self  almost  yielded  Qnfra,  ▼.  51).    Leo-  goyemment ;  and  quotes  in  illustration 

tychides  was  bribed  (vi.  72).    Pausanias  the  proverb)  ticfiri  SuXoo-wrrot  c^pvx**P^V- 

was  corrupted  by  offers  fiK>m  the  Per-  But  this  proverb  is  quite  compatible 

sians  (Thucyd.  i.  129  V   Euirbiades  was  with  the  account  of  Herodotus, 

bribed  by  Themistocies  (mura,  viii.  5);  Samos  does  not  appear  to  have  sof- 

Plistoanax  and  Cleandrides  by  Peridea  fered  very  greatly  by  these  tnosaotiona, 

(Thuoyd.  ii.  21,  Plut.  Pericl.  o.  22);  since  in  the  Ionian  revolt,  not  twwnty 

Astyochus  by  Tissaphemes   (Thucyd.  .years  afterwards,  she  was  able  to  furnish 

Tiii.   50).     Pausanias    returned   home  sixty  ships  (vi.  8).    The  severities  «x- 

readily  when  sununoned,  because  he  erased  by  the  Persians  are  probably 

expected  to  secure  his  acquittal  by  bri-  exaggerated, 
bery  (ib.  i.  131).    Qylipnus  was  accused 
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dream  which  he  had,  and  a  loathsome  disease  that  seized  on 
him. 

150.  After  the  armament  of  Otanes  had  set  sail  for  Samos, 
the  Babylonians  revolted,^  haying  made  every  preparation  for 
defenc&  During  all  the  time  that  the  Magus  was  king,  and 
while  the  seyen  were  conspiring,  they  had  profited  by  the 
troubles,  and  had  made  themselves  ready  ctgainst  a  siege.  And 
it  happened  somehow  or  other  that  no  one  perceived  what  they 
were  doing.  At  last  when  the  time  came  for  rebelling  openly, 
they  did  as  follows : — ^having  first  set  apart  their  mothers,  each 
man  chose  besides  out  of  his  whole  household  one  woman,  whom- 
soever he  pleased ;  these  alone  were  allowed  to  Uve,  while  all 
the  rest  were  brought  to  one  place  and  strangled.  The  women 
chosen  were  kept  to  make  bread  for  the  men ;  ^  while  the  others 
were  strangled  that  they  might  not  consume  the  stores. 

151.  When  tidings  reached  Darius  of  what  had  happened,  he 
drew  together  all  his  power,  and  began  the  war  by  marching 
straight  upon  Babylon,  and  laying  siege  to  the  place.  The 
Babylonians,  however,  cared  not  a  whit  for  his  siege.®  Mount- 
ing upon  the  battlements  that  crowned  their  walls,  they  in- 
sulted and  jeered  at  Darius  and  his  mighty  host.  One  even 
shouted  to  them  and  said,  "  Why  sit  ye  there,  Persians  ?  why  do 
ye  not  go  back  to  your  homes?  Till  mules  foal  ye  will  not  take 
our  city."  This  was  said  by  a  Babylonian  who  thought  that  a 
mule  would  never  foaL 

152.  Now  when  a  year  and  seven  months  had  passed,  Darius 
and  his  army  were  quite  wearied  out,  finding  that  they  could 
not  anyhow  take  the  city.    All  stratagems  and  all  arts  had  been 


f  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  was  governor  of  Babylon  at  tlie  time, 

Babylon  revolted  twice    from   Darius,  and  was  killed  by  the  rebels.    It  was 

onoe  in  the  first,  and  a  second  time  in  Hegabyzus,  his  son,  who,  to  avenge  his 

the  fourth  year  of  his  reign.    It  cannot  father,  mutilated  himself.      Traces  of 

be  determined  which  of  these  two  re-  this  siege  of  Babylon  by  Xenee,  taxd  the 

volts  Herodotus  intended  to  describe,  severities  consequent  upon  it,  appear  in 

Of  the  former,  which  was  quelled  by  Herodotus  (i.  183,  end),  Arrian  (Kxp. 

Darius  in  person,  the  details  are  given  Alex.   vii.    17),   and    Plutarch    (Apo- 

in  the  Behistun  Inscription  (col.  i.  par.  phthegm.  p.  173,  C). 

16-19,  col.  ii.  par.  1).     The  latter  is  •  Compare    Thucyd.    ii.    78.      Mr. 

briefly  described  in  col.  iii.  par.  13,  14.  *  Blakesley  well  remarks  on  the  large 

Neither  of  these  two  accounts  agrees  in  place  which  bread-making  would  occupy 

any  point  with  the  narrative  of  Hero-  m  the  duties  of  the  ancient  domestic. 

dotus.  The  "  bread-maker  "  had  not  merely  to 

Ctesias  (Exc.  Pers.  §  22)  asserted  that  mix  and  bake  the  bread,  but  to  grind 

the  details  given  by  Herodotus  belonged,  the  flour.      (Cf.  Exodus  xi.  5;  Matt, 

not  to  any  sieffe  under. Darius,  but  to  xxiv.  41;  Horn.  Od.  xx.  105-111,  &c.) 

one  which  toc^  place  in  the  reign  of  '  Compare  their  confidence  when  be- 

Xerxes. '    Zopyrus,  according  to  him,  sieged  by  Cyrus  (supra,  i.  190). 
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naed,  and  yet  the  king  could  not  prevail — ^not  eyen  when  lie 
tried  the  means  by  which  Cyrus  made  himself  master  of  the 
place.  The  Babylonians  were  ever  upon  the  watch,  and  he 
found  no  way  of  conquering  them. 

153.  At  last^  in  the  twentieth  month,  a  marvellous  thing  hap- 
pened to  ZopyruSy  son  of  the  Megabyzus  who  was  among  the 
seyen  men  tibiat  overthrew  the  Magus.  One  of  his  sumpter^ 
mules  gave  birth  to  a  foal.^^  Zopyrus,  when  they  told  him,  not 
thinlring  that  it  could  be  true,  went  and  saw  the  colt  with  his 
own  eyes ;  after  which  he  commanded  his  servants  to  tell  no  one 
what  had  come  to  pass,  while  he  himself  pondered  the  matter. 
Calling  to  mind  then  the  words  of  the  Babylonian  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  siege,  '*  Till  mul^s  foal  ye  shall  not  take  our  city  '* — 
he  thought,  as  he  reflected  on  this  speech,  that  Babylon  might 
now  be  taken.  For  it  seemed  to  hhn  that  there  was  a  divine 
providence  in  the  man  having  used  the  phrase,  and  then  his 
mule  having  foaled. 

154.  As  soon  therefore  as  he  felt  within  himself  that  Babylon 
was  fated  to  be  taken,  he  went  to  Darius  and  asked  him  if  he 
set  a  very  high  value  on  its  conquest  When  he  found  that 
Parius  did  indeed  value  it  highly,  he  considered  further  with 
himself  how  he  might  make  the  deed  his  own,  and  be  the  man 
to  take  Babylon.  Noble  exploits  in  Persia  are  ever  highly 
honoured  and  bring  their  authors  to  greatness.  He  therefore 
reviewed  all  ways  of  bringing  the  city  under,  but  found  none  by 
which  he  could  hope  to  prevail,  unless  he  maimed  himself  and 
then  went  over  to  the  enemy.  To  do  this  seeming  to  him  a 
light  matter,  he  mutilated  himself  in  a  way  that  was  utterly 
without  remedy.  For  he  cut  off  his  own  nose  and  ears,  and 
then,  clipping  his  hair  close  and  flogging  himself  with  a  scourge, 
he  came  in  this  plight  before  Darius. 

155.  Wrath  stirred  within  the  king  at  the  sight  of  a  man  of 
his  lofty  rank  in  such  a  condition ;  leaping  down  from  his  throne, 
he  exclaimed  aloud,  and  asked  Zopyrus  who  it  was  that  had  dis- 
figured him,  and  what  he  had  done  to  be  so  treated.  Zopyrus 
answered,  *^  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  world,  but  thou,  O  king; 
that  could  reduce  me  to  such  a  plight — ^no  stranger's  hands  have 
wrought  this  work  on  me,  but  my  own  only.  I  maimed  myself 
because  I  could  not  endure  that  the  Assyrians  should  laugh  at 

^^  Ctemaa  appears  to  haye  denied  this    oocurrence,  see  Axist.  Hist.  An.  vL  24 ; 

ri  of  the  story  altogether  (Ezc.  Pen.    Plin.  H.  K.  viii.  44  ;  and  compare  Beck- 
B.  c).     On  the  possibility  of  the    mann  ad  Arist.  Ausc.  Mirab.  c  70. 
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the  Persians."  "Wretched  man,"  said  Darius,  "thou  coverest 
the  foulest  deed  with  the  fairest  possible  name,  when  thou 
sayest  thy  maiming  is  to  help  our  siege  forward.  How  will  thy 
disfigurement,  thou  simpleton,  induce  the  enemy  to  yield  one 
day  the  sooner?  Surely  thou  hadst  gone  out  of  thy  mind  when 
thou  didst  so  misuse  thyself."  "  Had  I  told  thee,"  rejoined  the 
other,  "  what  I  was  bent  on  doing,  thou  wouldest  not  haye  suf- 
fered it ;  as  it  is,  I  kept  my  own  counsel,  and  so  accomplished 
my  plans.  Now,  therefore,  if  there  be  no  failure  on  thy  part, 
we  shall  take  Babylon.  I  will  desert  to  the  enemy  as  I  am,  and 
when  I  get  into  their  city  I  will  tell  them  that  it  is  by  thee  I 
have  been  thus  treated.  I  think  they  will  beUeye  my  words, 
and  entrust  me  with  a  command  of  troops.  Thou,  on  thy  part, 
must  wait  till  the  tenth  day  after  I  am  entered  within  the  town, 
and  then  place  near  to  the  gates  of  Semiramis  a  detachment  of 
thy  army,  troops  for  whose  loss  thou  wilt  care  little,  a  thousand 
men.  Wait,  after  that,  seven  days,  and  post  me  another  detach- 
ment^ two  thousand  strong,  at  the  Nineveh  gates ;  then  let  twenty 
days  pass,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  station  near  the  Chaldaean 
gates  a  body  of  four  thousand.  Let  neither  these  nor  the  former 
troops  be  armed  with  any  weapons  but  their  swords — ^those  thou 
mayest  leave  them.  After  the  twenty  days  are  over,  bid  thy 
whole  army  attack  the  city  on  every  side,  and  put  me  two  bodies 
of  Persians,  one  at  the  Belian,  the  other  at  the  Cissian  gates ; 
for  I  expect,  that^  on  account  of  my  successes,  the  Babylonians 
will  en1^*ust  everything,  even  the  keys  of  their  gates,"  to  me. 
Then  it  will  be  for  me  and  my  Persians  to  do  the  rest."  ^ 

1^  Properly    "  bolt^drawers/'   which  iipx^fitBa^h  M^Sov  Mp^t  Mdyov,Ka\ 

were  Yery  like  those  now  used  in  the  ro^rov  ira  ohic  tx^^'''^^)'     -^^ 

East— a  straight  piece  of  wood,  with  the  statement  of  PolysBnus  (vlL  11,  §8), 

upright  pins,  corresponding  with  those  that  the  stratagem  was  copied  from  an 

that  fall  down  into  the  bolt,  and  which  attempt  made  by  a  certain  Sacan  beyond 

are  pushed  up  by  this  k^  so  as  to  the  Oxus  to  destroy  the  army  of  Darius, 

enable  the  bolt  to  be  drawn  back.   Iron  seems  to  throw  the  whole  narrative  into 

keys  were  also  used  at  an  early  period  the  region  of  romance.    For  "  the  story 

for  smaller  fastenings. — [O.  W.  J  told  by  Polysenus  is,  in  its  minutest 

^  The  stratagem  of  Zopyrus  lias  small  features,  identical  with  a  certain  standard 

claimB  to  be  considered  an  historic  fact.  Oriental  tale,  applied  in  different  ages 

It  seems  impossible  that  either  Zopyrus,  by  the  Persian  bards  and  tradition- 

who  (according  to  both  Herodotus  and  ists  to  Firuz  and  the  Hiyathelah,  by 

Gtesiaa)  was  for  many  years  satrap  of  Abu  Rihan  to  Eanishka  and  the  Indians, 

BabyloniA^  or  Hegabyzua  his  son,  who  and  by  the  historians  of  Cashmeer  to 

was  one  of  the  six  great  generals  of  their  famous  king,  Lalitaditya '*  (CoL 

Xerxes'  army  (infra,  vii.  82),  and  after-  Rawlinson,   Note  to  Behist.  Insor.  p. 

wards  commanded  the  Persians  in  Egypt  xyi.). 

(infra,  ch.  160),  could  have  been  the  It  is  curious  to  find  the  Latin  writen 

sufferer  of  such  a  terrible  mutilation,  stealing  the  same  tale  to  adorn  their 

For  the  Orientals  wiU  not  serve  under  a  own  history  (Livy^  i.  54;  Ovid,  Fast.  U. 

mutilated  man  (vide  supra,   ch.   78,  691|  &o.). 
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156.  Haying  left  these  instniciioiis,  Zopyms  fled  towards  the 
gates  of  the  town,  often  looking  back,  to  giye  himself  the  air  gf 
a  deserter.  The  men  upon  the  towers,  whose  business  it  was  to 
keep  a  look-out,  observing  him,  hastened  down,  and  setting  one 
of  the  gates  slightly  ajar,  questioned  him  who  he  was,  and  on 
what  errand  he  had  come.  He  replied  that  he  was  Zopyros,  and 
had  deserted  to  them  from  the  Persians.  Then  the  doorkeepers, 
when  they  heard  this,  carried  him  at  once  before  the  Magis- 
trates. Introduced  into  the  assembly,  he  began  to  bewail  his 
misfortunes,  telling  them  that  Darius  had  maltreated  him  in  the 
way  they  could  see,  only  because  he  had  given  advice  that  the 
siege  should  be  raised,  since  there  seemed  no  hope  of  taking  the 
city.  "And  now,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "my  coming  to  yon, 
Babylonians,  will  prove  the  greatest  gain  that  you  could  possibly 
receive,  while  to  Darius  and  the  Persians  it  will  be  the  severest 
loss.  Yerily  he  by  whom  I  have  been  so  mutilated,  shall  not 
escape  unpunished.  And  truly  all  the  paths  of  his  counsels  are 
known  to  me."    Thus  did  Zopyms  speak. 

157.  The  Babylonians,  seeine  a  Persian  of  such  exalted  rank 
in  so  grievous  a'phght,  his  no'se  and  ears  cut  off,  his  body  red 
with  marks  of  scourging  and  with  blood,  had  no  suspicion  but 
that  he  spoke  the  truth,  and  was  really  come  to  be  their  frigid 
and  helper.  They  were  ready,  therefore,  to  grant  him  anything 
that  he  asked ;  and  on  his  suing  for  a  command,  they  entrusted 
to  him  a  body  of  troops,  with  the  help  of  which  he  proceeded  to 
do  as  he  had  arranged  with  Darius.  On  the  tenth  day  after  his 
flight  he  led  out  his  detachment,  and  surrounding  the  thousand 
men,  whom  Darius  according  to  agreement  had  sent  first,  he  fell 
upon  them  and  slew  them  all  Then  the  Babylonians,  seeing 
that  his  deeds  were  as  brave  as  his  words,  were  beyond  measure 
pleased,  and  set  no  bounds  to  their  trust.  He  waited,  however, 
and  when  the  next  period  agreed  on  had  elapsed,  again  with  a 
band  of  picked  men  he  sallied  forth,  and  slaughtered  the  two 
thousand.  After  this  second  exploit,  his  praise  was  in  all 
mouths.  Once  more,  however,  he  waited  till  the  interval 
appointed  had  gone  by,  and  then  leading  the  troops  to  the  place 
where  the  four  thousand  were,  he  put  them  also  to  the  sword. 
This  last  victory  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  power,  and 
made  him  all  in  all  with  the  Babylonians:  accordingly  they 
committed  to  him  the  command  of  their  whole  army,  and  put 
the  keys  of  their  city  into  his  hands. 

158.  Darius  now,  still  keeping  to  the  plan  agreed  upon. 
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attacked  the  walls  on  eyery  side,  whereupon  Zopyrus  played  out 
the  remainder  of  his  stratagem.  WMe  the  BabylonianB,  crowd- 
ing  to  the  walls,  did  their  best  to  resist  the  Persian  assault^  he 
threw  open  the  Cissian  and  the  Belian  gates,^  and  admitted  the 
enemy.  Such  of  the  Babylonians  as  witnessed  the  treachery, 
took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus ;  the  rest,  who  did 
not  see  it,  kept  at  their  posts,  till  at  last  they  too  learnt  that 
they  were  betrayed. 

159.  Thus  was  Babylon  taken  for  the  second  time.  Darius, 
haying  become  master  of  the  place,  destroyed  the  wall,^  and 
tore  down  all  the  gates ;  for  Cyrus  had  done  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  when  he  took  Babylon.^  He  then  chose  out  near 
three  thousand^  of  the  leading  citizens,  and  caused  them  to  be 
crucified,  while  he  allowed  the  remainder  still  to  inhabit  the 
city.  Further,  wishing  to  preyent  the  race  of  the  Babylonians 
from  becoming  extinct,  he  proyided  wiyes  for  them  in  the  room 
of  those  whom  (as  I  explained  before)  they  strangled,  to  saye 
their  stores.  These  he  leyied  from  the  nations  bordering  on 
Babylonia,  who  were  each  required  to  send  so  large  a  number  to 


*  The  Bituatioii  of  the  gates  which  are  made,  which  the  inhabitants  repaired 
mentioned  in  this  and  a  previous  chapter  when  they  determined  upon  roToit. 
(eh.  155)  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  *  Mr.  Qrote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
owing  to  the  complete  disappearance  of  p.  311)  compares  with  this  the  wholesale 
the  ancient  waU  of  Babylon.  (See  Essay  executions  of  revolted  Strelitzes  sane- 
iy.  at  the  end  of  the  volume.)  "No  tioned  by  Peter  the  Qreat,  which  took 
doubt,  howevcF,  the  Belian  and  the  place  at  Moscow  in  the  year  1698.  Tido 
Giasian  gates  were  to  the  S.E.,  the  thousand  are  said  to  have  been  hung 
former  probably  deriving  its  name  from  round  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  other- 
the  fact  that  it  led  to  Niffer,  the  city  of  wise  killed,  on  that  occasion.  The 
Bel-Nimrod.  (See  vol.  i.  Essay  x.  p.  Inscriptions  of  Darius  give  no  indica- 
490.)  The  "  Ninevite  gate"  would  Ue  tion  of  his  having  ever  countenanced  a 
to  the  north.  That  of  Semiramis  is  massacre  of  the  extent  here  mentioned, 
altogether  uncertain.  Such   bloody  measures  accord  rather 

*  It  is  probable  that  Darius  contented  with  the  temper  of  Xerxes,  who,  it  is 
himself  with  breaking  breaches  in  the  evident,  treated  the  Babylonians  with 
great  wall,  instead  of  undertaking  the  far  greater  severity  than  Darius  (supra, 
enormous  and  useless  labour  of  levelling  i.  183,  and  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  vii.  17). 
the  immense  mounds  which  begirt  That  monarch,  to  judge  by  the  Behistun 
Babylon.  The  walls  must  have  been  Inscription,  contented  himself,  on  the 
tolerably  complete  when  Babylon  stood  first  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  Babylon, 
a  siege  against  the  forces  of  Xerxes,  with  putting  to  death  the  pretender 
Even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  so  much  who  headed  the  rebellion  (Beh.  Inscr. 
was  left  that  he  could  speak  of  the  wall  col.  ii.  par.  1,  §  5),  while  on  the  second 
as  still  encircling  the  city  (ir^piBUt,  i.  occasion  he  punished  with  death  both 
178).  Ctesias  saw  portions  of  it.  (Diod.  the  rebel  chief  and  a  certain  number, 
8io.  ii.  7^  See  the  Essays  appended  to  which  could  not  have  been  very  laxge, 
Book  i.  £May  viiL  §  26,  note  K  of  his  principal  followers  (Beh.  Inscr. 

^  Berosus,  on  the  contrary,  declared  col.  iii.  par.  13,  Babyl.  Tr.).     The  im- 
that  the  outer  walls  were  entirely  de-  paling  of  captivee  had  been  practised  at 
stroyed  by  the  orders  of  Gyrus  (ap.  an  earlier  date  by  the  Assyrians  (Lay- 
Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i  20).    Here  again  we  ard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  355). 
may  understand   that   breaches   were 
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Babylon^  that  in  all  there  were  collected  no  fewer  than  fifty 
thousand.  It  is  from  these  women  that  the  Babylonians  of  onr 
times  are  sprung. 

160.  As  for  Zopyrus,  he  was  considered  by  Darius  to  have 
surpassed,  in  the  greatness  of  his  achieyements,  all  other  Per- 
sians, whether  of  former  or  of  later  times,  except  only  Cyrus — 
with  whom  no  Persian  ever  yet  thought  himself  worthy  to  com- 
pare. Darius,  as  the  story  goes,  would  often  say  that  ^^he  had 
rather  Zopyrus  were  unmaimed,  than  be  master  of  twenty  more 
Babylons."*  And  he  honoured  Zopyrus  greatly;  year  by  year 
he  presented  him  with  all  the  gifts  which  are  held  in  most 
esteem  among  the  Persians ;  ^  he  gaye  him  likewise  the  goyem- 
ment  of  Babylon  for  his  life,  free  from  tribute ;  and  he  also 
granted  him  many  other  fayours.  Megabyzus,  who  held  the 
command  in  Egypt  against  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,'  was 
a  son  of  this  Zopyrus.  And  Zopyrus,  who  fled  from  Persia  to 
Athens,®  was  a  son  of  this  Megabyzus. 

*  Plutarch  tells  of  this  Zopynu  the  aian  army  in  the  Qreek  campaign,  drove 

Btory  which  Herodotus  relates  (iy.  143)  the  Athenians  out  of  Egypt,  and  put 

of  Meg^bazus,  the  conqueror  of  Thraoe  :  down  the   Egyptian  revolt  ;    revolted 

that  Darius  heing  asked  of  what  he  himself  against  Artazerxes  for  not  ob- 

would  like  to  have  as  many  as  there  serving  the  terms  granted  to   Inarus^ 

were  grains  in  the  pomegranate  which  was  reconciled  with  him,  and  died  in 

he  was  eating,  replied,    '^  Zopyrusee  "  Persia  at  an  advanced  age. 

(Apophthegm,  p.  173,  A.)*  '  This  is  probably  the  latest  event 

^  Ctesias  mentioned  as  the  chief  of  recorded  by  Herodotus.      It  is  men- 

these  presents  a  golden  hand-mill  (fi^Xtyy  tioned  by  Ctesias  almost  immediately 

Xpv<rn>0»  weighing  six  talents,  and  worth  before  the  death  of  Artaxerxes,  and  bo 

somewhat    more    than    3000/.      This,  belongs  most  likely  to  the  year  B.C.  426 

according  to  him,  was  the  most  honour-  or  425.    There  are,  however,  no  means 

able  gift  that  a  Persian  subjeet  could  of  exactly  fixing  its  date.    Zopyrus  led 

receive  (Exc.  Pers.  §  22).  the  Athenians  against  Caunus,  wliieh 

B  Cf.  Thucyd.  i.   109 ;    and  Ctesias,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  bring  over ;  but 

Exc.  Pers.  32,  33.     Megabyzus  married  the  Caunians  resisted,  and  Zopyrus  lost 

Amytis,  daughter  of  Xerxes,  was  one  his  life  in  the  attempt  (CtesuuB,  Exo. 

of  uie  six  superior  generals  of  the  Pef-  Pers.  §  43). 
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ESSAY    I. 

ON  THE  WORSHIP  OF  VENUS  URANIA  THROUGHOUT  THE  EAST.— [G.  W.] 

1.  Alilat.— Mylitia  or  Alitta,  from  loeled,  **  to  bear  children."  2.  Had  different 
names  in  different  countries.  3.  A  Kature-Qoddess.  4.  The  Syrian  Goddess. 
5.  The  Paphian  Venus,  or  Urania,  identified  with  Astarte  and  Anaitis.  6. 
Tanat,  or  Anata.  7.  Dianaof  Ephesus.  8.  The  mother  and  child.  9.  Alitta 
and  Elissa.  10.  Gods  of  the  Khonds.  11.  Maut  the  mother.  12.  Juno- 
Lucina,  Diana,  and  Astarte.  13.  Europa  and  Cadmus.  14.  Semiramis  the 
dove.  15.  Derceto  or  Atargatis.  16.  Athara  and  Athor.  17.  Inscription  &i 
Caervorran,  and  names  of  the  Syrian  Ooddess.  18.  Figure  of  Astarte.  19. 
Baal,  Moloch,  and  other  deities  of  Syria.  20.  Arcles,  Melicertes,  or  Hercules. 
21.  Rimmon,  and  other  Syrian  deities — Some  introduced  into  Egypt. 

Some  suppose  Alilat  io  mean  simply  the  "  Gk)ddes8es ;"  but  she  is  1. 

generally  thought  to  be  Venus  Uremia,  and  the  same  whose  worship 

Herodotus  tells  us  (i.  131)  was  borrowed  by  the  Persians  from  the 

Assyrians  and  Arabuins,     In  oh.  131,  Book  i.  Herodotus  says,  "  the 

Arabians  call  Venus  Alittaj  and  the  Assyrians  call  Venus  Mylitta ;" 

and  this  he  confirms  in  ch.  199.     Like  the  Alitta  of  the  Arabs, 

Mylitta  corresponded   to  Lucina,  who  presided  over  child-birth. 

Both  these  names  are  Semitic,  and  are  derived  from  wekd,  wcHada, 

*'to  bear  children."     (Mulatto  is  from  the  past  participle  of  the 

same  verb.)      Indeed,  Sargon  (according  to  M.   Oppert^  on  the 

Khorsabad  bulls)  says  **  Nisroch  directs  the  marriages  of  men,  and 

the  Queen  of  the  Gods  (Mylitta)  presides  at  their  birth :  I  have 

inscribed  on  the  great  northern  gates  the  names  of  Nisroch  and 

Mylitta,"    She  was  the  same  Deity  worshipped  in  many  countries 

under  various  denominations ;  and  nowhere  perhaps  do  we  see  more  2. 

dearly  how  the  same  one  from  some  slight  variation  of  attribute  or 

office  was  made  into  several  different  Deities,  and  how  many  may 

be  brought  back  to  the  original  one.     In  reality  she  represented  the 

Productive  Principle,  Nature,  or  the  Earth,  as  the  generative  or 

vivifying  principle  was  typified  by  the  Sun.     She  was  Astarte  in 

Phoenicia  and  in  other  countries  (Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  3) ;  who  is  even 

said  by  Sanchoniatho  to  have  had  a  cow's  head  (like  Athor,  the 

Venus  of  Egypt^,  whence  called  Ashteroth-Kamaim  or  Astaroth- 

Komim,  i.^.  "of  the  horns"  (Gen.  xiv.  5).     She  was  the  Venus 

Urania,  said  by  Pausanias  (L  14)  to  have  been  chiefly  honoured  by 

the  Assyrians.     She  was  Anaitis  in  Persia  and  Armenia,  and  even 

^  1 J    ^*'  ^^°  *^  answered  to  Venus ;  and  the  Venus  of  Assyria 

held  a  child  in   her  arms  (see  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 

p.  477),  hke  Athor  and  Isis  in  Egypt.     She  was  Ceres,  Siyiii^nyp  or 

yi?/ifr9f),  as  the    Mother  Earth,  or  profilio  Nature  (see  Macrob.  8, 
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Saturn,  i.  26,  and  note  on  B.  ii.  oh.  9).  She  was  the  *'  Queen  of 
Heaven,"  the  Moon  (who  in  India  is  also  a  form  of  the  Gk>d 
of  Nature) ;  she  was  fihea  or  Cjbele,  the  Angidistis  or  Cybele  of 
Phrygia  (Strabo,  xii.  p.  390)  ;  she  answered  to  tibe  Greek  EileithyiiBy 
who  at  first  were  several  Goddesses,  as  well  as  to  Juno,  Diana,  and 
Lucina,  which  three  had  at  different  times  the  same  office ;  she  cor- 
responded to  Minerva;  and  in  Greece  to  the  original  Aphrodite, 
who  became  at  last  the  mere  personation  of  beauty  and  voluptuous- 
ness. In  Egypt  Isis  and  Athor,  and  also  Seben  (or  Seneb),  the 
Goddess  of  Eileithyia,  answer  to  her  in  different  capcu)ities ;  and  a 
Goddess  is  found  there  standing  on  a  lion,  like  "Mother  Eeuih," 
mentioned  by  Maorobius  (Saturn,  i.  26 ;  see  At.  Eg.  pi.  bdx.),  ai:bd 
again  on  Assyrian  monuments ;  both  which  are  probably  of  similar 
origin. 

4.  From  the  necessity  of  making  a  distinction  between  her  characters 
in  the  same  country,  she  was  called  Yentis- Urania,  who  was  the 
great  Syrian  Goddess.  Berosus  says  Anaitis  was  first  introduced 
mto  Persia,  into  Babylon,  Susa,  Ecbatana,  and  Damascus  about  the 
time  of  Artaxerxes  II.,  the  son  of  Darius ;  but  she  was  doubtless 
known  long  before  in  the  latter  city.     (See  notes  on  B.  iii.  chs.  70 

6.  and  131.)  The  temple  of  the  Paphian  Venus  or  Venus-Urania  is  re- 
presented on  the  coins  of  Sardis,  identifying  Astarte  and  Anaitis. 
otrabo  mentions  Anaitis  (xi.  p.  352 ;  zv.  p.  594)  with  Omanus,  as 
Persian  Deities,  as  Herodotus  does  Venus-Urania.  In  Egypt  even 
Anaitis  was  worshipped  at  an  early  time  as  Anat  or  Anta,  the  God- 
dess of  War,  armed  with  a  spear  and  shield,  and  raising  a  pole-axe 
in  the  act  of  striking.  (See  At.  Eg.  pi.  Ixx.  pt.  i.)  She  appears  to 
have 'been  a  foreign  Goddess  adopted  by  the  Egyptians.  Keith,  the 
Minerva  of  Egypt,  who  often  carries  a  bow  and  arrows,  mav  have 

6.  been  related  to  Anata.  The  Phcenician  Tanith  or  Tanat,  who  an- 
swered to  Artemis  (Diana),  as  shown  by  an  inscription  at  Athens, 
where  Abd-Tanat  is  translated  •*  Artemidorus  "  in  lieu  of  "  slave," 
or  "  votaiy,  of  Tanat,"  was  the  same  Goddess ;  and  Plutarch  (Vit. 
Artaxerx.)  says  "  Diana  of  Ecbatana  is  there  called  Anitis."  She 
was  called  Tanata  by  Plutarch,  who  says  she  was  worshipped  in 
the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon;  and  Berosus,  in  saying  that 
Artaxerxes  Ochus  first  introduced  llie  worship  of  'A^po^injc  Tavai^oc, 
proves  her  to  be  the  Goddess  Venus.  This  identification  of  Anata 
and  Venus  is  further  shown  by  a  papyrus  (published  by  Champol- 
lion),  where  Venus  is  said  to  be  *'  Neith  in  the  East  country,  and 
Sme  in  the  lotus  and  waters  of  the  West ;"  and  the  Venus  of  Sparta 
and  Cythera  wore  the  dress  and  arms  of  Minerva. 

Tanat  or  Thanith  was  also  the  name  of  a  place  in  Cyprus,  where 
Astarte  was  worshipped.  (See  the  Due  de  Luyne's  Kings  of  Cititmi ; 
cf.  Citium  and  Chittim  (Kitium  and  Kitim),  the  Hebrew  name  of 
Cyprus).     Tanath  is  thought  to  be  Mylitta,  which  agrees  with  the 

7.  office  of  Diana  in  early  times.  Diana  of  Ephesus  had  the  attributes 
of  prolific  Nature,  and  on  some  coins  she  stands  between  figures  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon.  She  is  also  as  a  huntress  with  the  stag  (see 
next  page),  Lanzi  thinks  Anata  the  origin  of  the  Greek  QayaroQ* 
In  a  Persian  inscription  the  name  is  written  Anahid  or  Anahata,  in 
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Babylonian  Anakhitn,  in  Greek  Tarals ;  and  it  ie  a  curiooa  fact  that 
the  planet  Veniu  is  still  called  in  FerBian  Anahid,  ^^\j\.  The  T 
is  only  the  feminine  sign  prefixed  to  Anald, 

Hjlitte  was  properly  "  Ihe  mother  of  the  child,"  and  not  Lncina :   f 
but  they  easily  became  oonfonmded.     And  not  only  do  Mylitta  and 
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Alitta  signify  "  the  ehild-hearing"  (deity),  bnt  the  idea  of  a  mother- 
goddess  is  fonnd  in  many  mythological  systems.  In  India  DeTaki 
nnrsea  her  child  Crishua,  who  is  an  Avatar,  or  incarnation,  of 
Viahnoo ;  and  who,  like  his  mother  and  some  other  Deities,  has  a 
glory  of  rays  round  his  head.  (See  Kreuzer,  Hel.  de  I'Antiq.  par 
Guypiiant,  pi.  xiii. ;  and  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  i.  p.  266.)  The  mother 
and  child  are  also  found  among  the  idols  of  Mezioo.  Even  Jnno 
noreed  Heronles  (see  Winckelmwin,  Mon.  Ined.  No.  xiv.),  and  teve- 
ral  small  statuettes  have  been  discovered  at  Idalium  in  Cyprus, 
where,  as  at  Pftphos,  Yenus  was  particularly  worshipped,  whion  re- 
present a  Goddess  nursing  an  infant,  bearing  a  marked  resemblanoe 
to  the  Ezyptian  Isis  witi  Horns.  From  the  same  origin  was  the 
Greek  fable  of  Venns  and  Cnpid.  On  the  Etruscan  mirrors  is 
another  figure,  having  a  glory  of  rays  on  her  bead,  holding  a  dead 
child,  said  to  represent  Aurora  with  Memnon. 

Alitta  occare  in  the  Carthaginian  name  Elissa,  given  to  Dido,  £ 
whose  story  was  perhaps  derived  from,  and  connected  with,  the 
introdaction  of  the  worship  of  Venns  into  Italy,  where,  as  in 
Greece,  she  rose  from  the  sea ;  and  Astarte,  the  Phoenician  Venus, 
was  one  of  the  Deities  of  Etruria.  Some  have  thought  Elissa  to  be 
the  name  of  EI  ('HXioc),  with  the  feminine  termination. 

As  Mylitta  or  Alitta  was  the  producing  principle,  the  Deity  in 
that  ohfuwiter  was,  aooording  to  haman  notions,  a  female.    The 
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Earth  was  chosen  to  represent  that  principle ;  and  we  even  find  in 

10.  the  religion  of  an  aboriginal  race  in  India,  the  Khonds  (according 
to  Capt.  Charters  Macpherson),  that  their  two  great  Deities  were 
Bella  or  Boora  Pennu,  the  **  Sun  "  or  "  God  of  light,"  and  his  wife 
Tari,  *'  the  Earth  ;**  the  latter  opposed  to  Boora,  as  eyil  to  good, 
but  still  worshipped. 

Some  shades  of  difference  next  led  to  various  subdivisions  of  this 
primary  Ooddess  (as  in  the  case  of  the  primary  God),  and  she  who 
presided  over  childbirth  was  made  distinct  from  the  ''mother." 
But  the  relationship  was  still  traceable ;  and  the  Egyptians  ascribed 

11.  the  Vulture,  the  emblem  of  maternity,  to  the  two  Goddesses  Maut 
('*  Mother  ")  and  Seben  (Lucina^l  Buto  (Latona)  too,  being  prima&val 
darkness  or  *'  night,  the  genesis  of  all  things,"  had  the  attributes  of 
Maut.  Again,  Maut  was,  without  any  child,  merely  the  abstract 
idea  of  mother ;  while  Isis  was  represented  with  the  infant  Horus, 
as  a  direct  personification  of  the  maternal  office.  All  was  the  result 
of  their  mode  of  reasoning ;  and  nothing,  as  Plutarch  says,  was  set 
down  by  chance.  Existence  implied  and  required  a  beginning,  and 
all  living  beings  a  birth.  Without  therefore  really  believing  that 
one  Deity  was  bom  of  another,  they  made  each  part  of  the  general 

•  system  ;  and  one  Goddess  was  said  to  be  bom  of  herself,  as  another, 
Ehem,  the  God  of  Generation,  was  styled  "  the  father  of  his  own 
father,"  and  consequently  *'  the  husband  of  his  mother,"  since  pro- 
duction could  only  be  an  effect  of  the  generative  principle.  Maut 
was  in  like  manner  her  own  mother,  ''  proceeding  from  herself,"  as 
was  said  of  Neith  (Minerva)  in  her  legend  at  Sals.  These  were 
supposed  to  be  the  necessary  operations  of  the  divine  power  after 
creation  had  begun;  and  the  abstract  ideas,  that  were  embodied 
and  became  Gods,  were  subjected  to  the  same  rules  as  all  other 
beings  which  proceeded  or  were  endowed  with  life.  Such  Deities 
were  not  thought  to  be  physical  realities,  nor  could  they  even 
always  be  represented,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  mother  of  herself;" 
they  were  principles  and  abstract  notions,  and  it  was  a  necessaiy 
consequence  that  each  (like  this  of  maternity,  for  instance)  should 
be  subject  to  its  own  laws ;  showing  that  the  I^yptian  system  was 
not  regulated  by,  or  made  to  accord  with,  an  after-thought,  as  some 
have  supposed,  but  devised  according  to  a  consistent  and  set  theory. 

12.  A  similar  idea  is  also  found  in  Indian  mythology,  where  Bhavani, 
the  wife  of  Mahadeva,  or  Siva,  answers  to  Juno-Lucina,  or  Diana- 
Solvizona  of  the  Eomans,  as  well  as  to  Venus- Urania,  who  presided 
over  gestation  ;  and  Xiucretius  very  properly  invokes  Venus  at  the 
beginning  of  his  Hymn  on  Nature,  where  he  says,  lib.  i.  v,  6  :— 

"Per  te  quoniam  genua  omne  ammantium 
Concipitur,  Yiaitque  exortum  lumina  Bolis ;  '* 

and  V.  22:— 

"...  Quae  quoniam  rerum  naturam  sola  gubemaa." 

(See  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  i.  p.  260.)  Again,  the  original  identity  of 
Diana  of  Ephesus  and  the  most  noted  of  Goddesses,  Venus-Urania, 
is  shown  by  the  assertion  of  Demetrius  that  ''all  Asia  and  the 
world "  worshipped  the  great  Goddess  Diana  (Acts  xix.  29) ;  and 
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Veons  being  called  "  Mylitta  by  the  Aasyrlajia,"  abows  the  latter  to 

be  really  the  same  aa,  or  a  character  ol^  the  great  Astarte  or  Ashto- 

reth  of  Syria.     Luciau  thinks  Astarte 

was  the  Mood,  which  was  one  of  the 

charaotere   of  thia  uoiversal  Goddeea, 

and  his  ^opinion  is   confirmed  by  the 

Assyrian*  name    of    the    moon    being 

Jshtar.    Even  the  word  aim^p  (star)  ia 

thought  to  be  related  to  Astarte.  Lacian 

says  she  was  snpposed  to  be  £nropa,  18. 

the  sister  of  Cadmus  (_de  De4  Syr. ) ;  but 

this  is  a  misconception,  except  as  far  aa 

Europe,  or  the  West,  was  sister  to  Kadm, 

or  the  East. 

Flvtaroh  (de  Isid.  s.  15)  seems  to 
identify  Astarte  even  witn  Minerva 
(see  note  on  ch.  44,  B.  ii.J.  The  dove 
was  sacred  to  her,  which  sne  carries  on 

herhandt  and  two  are  often  seen  as  her  ^°-*-      ^^"^'^^"^ 

emblems;  sometimes  on  her  breast,  as  in  a  statne  at  Citta  Vecchia, 
in  Malta,  and  on  the  Soman  coins  of  Paphos,  Askalon,  and  other 
places.  Even  the  doves  of  Dodona  appear  to  be  connected  with  her 
widely-spread  worship  (Strabo,  vii.  p.  227  ;  Herod,  ii.  55),  Hero- 
dotus (i.  105)  pronounces  the  temple  of  Venus*Urania  at  Askalon  to 
be  the  oldest  of  this  Goddess,  who,  like  Aphrodite,  was  related  to 
the  sea,  and  is  repreneotod  sttmding  in  a  boat  on  the  coins  of  Aska- 
lon  and  Tripolis;  and  Fansanias  pretends  that  the  worship  went  to 
Askalon  from  Assyria  (i.  14).  The  Egyptian  Athor  (Venus)  is  also 
figured  on  ooins  of  the  Empire  with  doves  near  her,  unless  indeed 
t^y  are  intended  for  hawks  (see  Zoeg^).  The  bull  was  also  said  to 
belong  to  Astarte,  as  a  type  of  sovereignty,  which  accords  with  her 
reputed  identity  witli  Europa. 

Lncian  thinks  Semiramia  was  the  dove,  which  the  Syrians  11. 
absteined  from  eating,  out  of  respect  to  her ;  as  from  the  fish,  which 
was  sacred  to  the  half-fish,  half-woman  Qoddess  Derceto,  her  mother 
(see  note  on  B.  ii.  oh.  i09);  and  Diodorus  (ii.  4  and  20)  says  she 
was  called  Semiramis,  the  Syrian  name  for  a  dove,  from  having  been 
fed  by  doves  when  abandoned  by  Derceto.  (Cf.  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  45.) 
Derceto  or  Dercetus  was  the  same  aa  Ateigatis  or  Atargatis,  the  a  15. 
being  omitted  in  the  "  Greek  name  Derceto,"  as  Pliny  calls  it 
(v.  23)  ;  and  Derceto  is  said  by  Lncian  and  Diodorus  to  be  a  woman 
in  the  upperpart,  who  from  the  thighs  downwards  terminated  in  a 
fish's  tail,  lliis  cetaceous  monster  was  the  "  iabolosa  Ceto,"  said  by 
Pliny  (v.  14)  to  be  worshipped  at  Joppo.  According  to  Atheneeus 
(Deipn.  viii,  p.  64e)  Atergatis  was  suSocated  in  a  lake  near  Aska- 
lon witii  her  son  Ichthyt,  by  king  Mopsus,  and  devoured  by  fish ; 
and  he  relates  another  reason  for  fish  of  gold  and  silver  being  dedi- 
cated to  the  Deity  (viiL  p.  346d).  Jona£  signifies  a  "dove,"  and 
the  connexion  with  the  "  fish  "  and  Joppa  is  remarkable.  Atargatis 
was  the  same  as  Athara  (Strabo,  vi.  p.  540).  She  vraa  worshipped 
at  Hierapolia,  Bamli^Ge  (near  Al^ipo)  or  "  Magi^  of  'tlie  Syriima  " 

VOL.  II.  2  O 
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(Plin.  T.  23;  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  515),  and  vna  called  a  Bjrian  or 
Aas^va  Goddess.    It  is  not  impossible  that  tlie  name  Kv6%ni  was 

16.  denied  from  Athara ;  and  the  island  of  Cjtheia  was  called  after  the 
Venns  of  the  Fboemcians  who  oolonised  it.  The  resemblance  of 
Athar  or  Athra,  "  fire  "  ("in  tbe  Zend),  to  the  beginning  of  hername, 
recalls  the  Babylonian  Adar,  "  fire,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  Atargatis,  nor  with  Athor,  the  Venus  of  £g7pt ;  and 
Athor  slaims  hers  as  a  native  appellation,  being  Ei-t-bor,  "the 
abode  of  Horns,"  which  shows  ber  to  be  closely  allied  to  Isis.  Bat 
etill  Athor  may  have  been  originally  a  foreign  Deity  transferred  to 
Egypt,  and  the  name  Athara  may  easily  have  been  made  to  accord 
with  an  Egyptian  one  of  similar  sound ;  which,  being  thought  to 
connect  her  with  Isis,  obtained  for  ber  the  emblnuB  of  tbe  mother 
of  HoruB. 

Besides  tbe  anthority  of  Luoian  (de  De&  8yri&),  who  shows  that 
tlie  Jnuo  of  Hierapolis  resembled  "Uinerva,  Venus,  the  Hoon, 
Bhea,  Diana,  Nemesis,  and 
tbe  Parcae,"  we  have  evi- 
dence from  other  sources  of 
the  various  characters  of  the 
same  Goddess ;  and  ao  in- 
scription, found  at  CaervoF- 
ran  (now  in  the  Museum  of 
Newcastle),  thus  identifies 
the  Syrian  Goddess  with  Cy- 

17.  bele,  "  the  mother  of  the 
Gods,"  with  "  Ceres,"  and 
others : "  Imminetleoni  Virgo 
ooelesti  situ,  spicifera,  josti 
inventrix,  urbium  conditrix, 
ex  quis  muneribus  nosd  oon- 
tigit  Decs.  Ergo  eadem  mater 
Divnm,  Pax,  Virtus,  Ceres, 
Dea  Stria,  lance  vitam  et 
jura  pensitans,  in  ccbIo  visum 
Syria  sidus  edidit,  Libjn 
oolendum  ;  inde  cnncti  didi- 
oimus ;  ita  intellexit  nomine 
inductuB  tnoMarcns  Ceeciliua 
Donatianua,  militaris  tribu- 
noa  in  prsefecto,  dono  Prin- 
oipis."  Astarte  is  identified 
with  Atargatis  again,  by  the 
mention  of  the  latter  with 
the  temple '  that  was  in  Car- 
No.  *.        Figure  of  Aiiirt*,  fonnd  In  Etrnru.          naim  ( AJihteroth-Komim)  or 

Camion,  a  strong  city  of 
Gilead  (see  1  Maccab.  v.  26,  43 ;  and  2  Mao.  xii.  21-26) ;  and  with 
the  Syrian  Goddess,  by  Lncian,  as  well  as  Xenophon,  mentdoniDg 

I  CUW  in  tin  Septuagint  totbod  the  "  AtarjaliiiM." 
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the  saactity  of  fieh  and  pigeons  (or  doves)  among  the  Syrians. 
(Cp.  Xenoph.  Anab,  i.) 

Hacrobius  (Saturn,  i.  30)  says,  "  to  the  great  Ood  Adad  '  the 
one '  ia  added  the  Goddess  Atai^tis ;  these  being  the  Sun  and 
Earth ;  and  her  statue  stands  on  lions,  as  the  Phrygians  represent 
the  Hother-Goddess  Earth."  (See  below,  p.  45^  From  this 
Adad  or  Hadad  is  derived  the  Syrian  name  of  Ben-Hadad  (1  Kings 
XV.  18).  On  the  Gtoddess  Earth  and  the  bearded  Apollo  (Baal,  or 
the  Sun)  at  Eientpolis,  see  Maorobius  (Saturn,  i.  19).  Both  the 
Syrians  and  Asaynans  "  considered  the  dove  a  Goddess  "  (Diodor. 
ii.  4,  20 ;  Athenag.  Legat.) ;  and  the  fable  of  the  Egg  that  fell  from 
heaven  into  the  Euphrates,  and  was  hatched  by  two  doves,  appears 
to  be  a  variation  of  that  of  Semiramis,  and  relates  also  to  Astaite. 

The  usual  form  of  Astarte  was  a  Goddess  with  four  wings,  having  18. 
a  pointed  cap,  and  holding  a  dove  on  her  hand  (woodcut  No.  4). 
Beneath  her  feet  was  the  peculiar  volute  ornament  found  on  Phceni- 
oian  monuments  ;  which  being  sculptured  on  the  walls  of  Crendi,  * 

in  Halta,  argues  that  those  singular  Dmidical-shaped  ruins  (the 
Hagar  Keem,  "  upright  stones  ")  are  of  a  people  whose  religion  bore 
some  relationship  to  that  of  Phoenicia ;  though  they  are  not  Phoeni- 
cian, foi  the  Phcenicians  would  not  have  made  such  rude  monu- 
ments. DiodoruB  (v.  1 2)  confirms  what  we  know  from  other  sources, 
that  Malta  "  was  colonised  by  the  Phcenicians,  on  their  way  to  the 
West,  as  well  as  Gaulus  (Gozo),  which  was  first  frequented  by 
them,"  and  where  similar  ruins  are  found,  and  on  a  grander  scale 
(called  the  Torre  del  Giganti), 

Some  coins  of  Malta  have  a  figure  of  Osiris,  with  four  similar 
wings,  on  the  reverse. 

The  Great  Goddess  of  the  East,  Astarte,  is  found  in  all  the 
oolonies  of  the  Phcenicians ;  in  Cyprus,  Sardinia,  Malta,  and  Spain ; 
and  she  ^so  occurs  among 
the  deities  of  the  Etrus- 
cana.  (See  note  on  Book 
vii.  ch.  166.)  Her  cap  is 
the  same  as  on  many  of 
the  small  heads  found  in 
Cyprus.  (See  Herod,  i.  106.) 
It  was  sometimes  turreted  „ 

(like  that  of  Cybele),  as  on 
the  coins  of  Sidon,  Gaza, 
Aradus,  and  others,  where 

she    is    frequenUy    seen        ^''■'-  f™r-i-iw«.™..u.(5pr».. 

standing  on  the  prow  of  a  boat,  being  the  protectress  of  mariners, 
as  well  as  of  sea-ports.  In  Paphos,  as  m  Syna,  she  was  worshipped 
under  the  form  of  a  conical  stone,  instead  of  a  statue,  which  is  figured 
on  the  coins  of  Cyprus  (Tacit.  His.  ii.  3)  with  the  area  before  the 
temple  mentioned  by  Pliny.  Astarie  was  even  admitted  into  the 
t^yptian  Pantheon.and  she  was  "Venus  the  Stranger,"  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  at  Memphis.  (See  note 'on  Book  ii.  ch.  112.)  The  name 
of  Astarte  is  in  Hebrew  ninCTJ.  Ashtarth  or  Astart,  or,  as  we  write 
it,  Ashteroth,  Ashtaroth,  or  Astaroth  (Qen.  xiv.  5;  Judg.  ii.  13'; 
2  G  2 
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Dent.  i.  4).  Aslitardth  (1  Sam.  vii.  4)  is  a  plural  foim,  like 
Baalim ;  and  Baalim  and  Afihtaroth  answered  to  "  gods  and  god- 
desses." The  Venus  of  Persia,  AnaStis,  was  worshipped  also  in 
Assyria  and  Armenia  (Strabo^  zi.  p.  352 ;  zii.  p.  385 ;  zv.  p.  504), 
as  some  think  as  early  as  the  time  of  Cyrus,  bat  more  probably 
much  later.  (See  above  in  this  Essay,  p.  446.)  Macrobius  (Saturn, 
.iii.  7)  speaks  of  a  bearded  Venus  in  Cyprus,  and  says  she  is  called  by 
Aristophanes  *'  Aphrodites "  (comp.  Hesychius  and  Serv.  on  Virg. 
Mn.  ii.  T.  632),  apparently  according  with  the  notion  of  Jupiter  being 
of  two  sexes,  as  well  as  of  many  characters,  and  with  the  I^yptian 
notion  of  a  self-producing  and  itolf-engendering  deity.  (See  Orphic 
Fragm.,  and  Appendix  to  Bk.  ii.  ch.  3,  pp.  242-243.)  This  union 
of  ^e  two  sexes  is  found  also  in  Hindoo  mythology,  and  is  simi- 
lar]^ emblematic  of  the  generative  and  productive  principles. 
19*  ^ere  were  other  deities  in  Syria  ( Judg.  x.  6) ;  as  the  Great 
Baal,  Belus,  the  *'  Lord,"  "  master"  (Hercules,  or  the  sun) ;  and 
Molech,  or  Moloch  (Melek)  the  **  king,"  the  Milcom  **  of  the  Am- 
monites," perhaps  "  the  High  King,"  or  "  their  king."  (Amos  v.  26  ; 
1  Kings  xi.  5,  7.)  Some  have  thought  Baal  and  Bel  (Isaiah  xlvi.  1) 
dififerent  gods.  Baal  and  Molech  (like  Adonai)  were  really  titles  of 
the  god  (see  note  on  ch.  32,  Bk.  ii.)  which  are  found  united  in  the 
name  of  Malach-Belus,  mentioned  with  Agli-b61us,  as  a  Deity  of 
the  country  in  an  inscription  at  Palmyra ;  and  as  the  former  was 
the  Sun,  the  latter  was  the  Qod  Moon  (Lunus),  whose  name  was 
derived  from  agl,  ••  to  rotate."  (Cp.  the  Arabic  agl,  "  a  wheeL'"^ 
Melek  is  from  the  same  root  as  Anddk,  **  take  hold  of,"  '*  possess, 
or  "rule"  and  memlook  (p.  p.)  "ruled,"  "slave;"  but  Amalek 
(Amlek  ^I2i!))  and  Amalekite  (Amleki)  are  not  related  to  Melek,  or 
Moloch,  ']^D, 

There  were  also  Chemosh  (Kem6sh)  of  the  Moabites  (1  Kings 
xi.  7)  thought  to  be  the  Khem  of  Egypt ;  Nebo  "  his  Lord "  sup- 
posed to  be  Merciuy;  Muth  or  "death"  answering  to  Pluto ;  and 
others  noticed  in  sacred  and  profane  history.  Baaltis,  or  Dion^  of 
Byblus,  mentioned  by  Sanconiatho,  was  probably  a  female  Baal, 
and  a  character  of  Astarte,  and  the  Cypress  (still  retained  in  the 
East  as  an  ornamental  device  and  as  a  funereal  tree)  was  sacred  to 
her  as  the  Persea  was  to  Athor.  Baal  had  various  characters,  as 
Baal-Berith  (Judg.  viii.  33)  of  Shechem ;  Baal-Mark6s,  to  whom  a 
temple  was  dedicated  near  Berytus  (Beiroot),  with  altars  to  "  Jovi 
Baal-Mark6di,"  perhaps  the  same  as  Merodach  (Jerem.  L  2)  or 
Merdok  (whence  Mardokempalus,  the  fourth  successor  of  Nabonassar 
in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy).  Pul,  Phul,  and  Pal,  were  Baal,  or 
Belus.  Baal,  as  well  as  "HXioct  is  connected  with  the  Semitio  Al 
"God,"  and  from  him  Baalbek  (Heliopolis)  received  its  name. 
Cmnp.  the  Welsh  Haul  "sun,"  the  MoBSO-Gothic  UU  "sun,"  and  the 
Gothic  Ea  "  fire."  The  sun-god  Bella,  or  Boora-Pennu,  "  god  of 
light,"  of  the  Khonds  also  recalls  the  Epirotic  name  Pieli ;  though 
this  is  perhaps  only  similar  to  the  Slavonic  hielo  "  white,"  to  which 
a  Slavonian  author  pretends  Baal  to  be  related.  Some  derive  Baal 
from  Ba,  "father,  and  al,  "god;"  as  Babel  (Babylon)  was  from 
Bab-el  (or  Uu)  "  gate  of  god."    Damascius  says  Uie  Phoenicians 
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and  Syrians  call  Ghronos  ^HX,  B^X,  and  BoXaOifv,  and  Sancboniatho, 
qnoted  by  Ensebius,  makes  ^iXot*  the  same  as  Chronos.  (See  note  ^ 
on  Bk.  ii.  ch.  44.) 

Among  the  Syrian  gods,  Selden  (de  Diis  Syr.)  mentions  Onrohol  20. 
(c£  Our,  *'  light ")  the  same  aa  Arcles,  whence  Hercules,  the 
Etruscan  Hercle,  or  Erkle ;  Nonnns  makes  Hercules  the  Babylonian 
sun ;  he  was  the  Phoenician  Baal,  and  the  Hercnles  of  Egypt  was 
also  connected  with  Re.  (See  note  on  Bk.  ii.  ch.  43,  and  Bk.  iii. 
ch.  8.)  It  is  singular  that  Africanns  calls  one  of  the  Shepherd- 
kings  Arcles  or  Archies ;  and  Dr.  Cumberland  thinks  Certes  to  be 
Melicertes,  or  Melkarthus,  the  name  of  the  Hercules  of  Tyre.  (See 
note  on  Bk.  ii.  ch.  104.)  Melkarthus  means  '*  Lord  of  the  city  ;'*  and 
Molech  *'of  the  Ammonites"  is  probably  this  name  of  Hercules; 
Kartha  " the  city"  being  omitted.     (See  note  on  Bk.  ii.  ch.  44.) 

The  Syrian  god  Rimmon  (2  Kings  v.  18)  appears  from  his  name  21. 
Rim6n,  ''pomegranate,"  to  be  related  to  the  Jupiter  of  Mount 
Casius,  whose  statue  held  that  fruit  in  its  hand  (AchiUes  Tatius,  iii.) ; 
and  Bemphan,  whose  star  the  Israelites  worshipped  (Acts  vii.  43) 
at  the  same  time  with  Moloch  and  Chiun  (Amos  v.  2^,  is  thought 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Egyptian  Qod  of  War  Ranpo— a  foreign  deiiy, 
who  is  found  in  Egypt  with  a  goddess  standing  on  a  lion,  apparently 
also  of  foreign  introduction,  answering  to  the  Phrygian  Cybele,  or 
**  Mother  Earth."  (See  At.  Eg.,  plate  69.)  The  mention  of  the 
star  with  Remphan  (in  Acts)  and  with  Chitm  (in  Amos)  has  made 
some  suppose  these  to  be  the  same  deity;  but  the  name  of  the 
Egyptian  goddess  on  the  lion  is  Chen  or  Ken ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  she  occurs  on  the  same  stela  with  Ranpo  and  Anata  (evidently 
AnaStis)  the  Egyptian  Bellona.  Some  think  Chiun  to  be  the  Chons 
(Hercules)  of  Egypt,  and  the  Saturn  of  the  Syrians.  The  resem- 
blance of  Ken  to  Chiun,  Ranpo  to  Remphan,  Anata  to  AnaStis  in 
"Egypt,  is  singular;  the  appearance  of  those  deities  proclaims  a 
foreign  origin ;  and  the  names  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  as  well  as 
of  '*  Chemosh  their  god,"  are  too  near  to  the  Khem  and  Ammon 
(Amun)  of  Egypt  to  be  accidental.  Some  may  connect  Seth 
with  the  same  name  in  Syria.  (Astarte  is  mentioned  in  note  ^  on 
Bk.  i.  ch.  105.)  For  anoUier  view  of  the  Assyrian  Mylitta,  see  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson's  ''  Essay  on  the  Religion  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians  "  in  the  Appendix  to  Book  i. — [Q.  W.} 
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ESSAY  IL 

ON  THE  MAGIAN  REVOLUTION,  AND  THE  REIGN  OF  THE 

PSEUDO-SMERDIS. 

1 .  Ordinary  theory  on  the  Bubject^the  revolution  a  Median  outbreak.  2.  IVoofa 
to  the  contrary — (i.)  from  the  JnscriptionB — (ii.)  from  the  general  tenor  of 
ancient  history.  3.  Unsound  basis  of  the  theory — the  Magi  not  Medas. 
4.  The  revolution  really  religious.  5.  Proof  of  this  from  the  Inscriptions. 
6.  Religious  ideas  connected  with  the  name  of  Darius. 

1.  The  character  of  the  revolution  which  placed  Gomates^  the 
Magian  upon  the  throne  of  Cyras,  has  been  represented  by  most 
modem  writers  in  a  light,  which  is  at  once  inconsistent  with  the 
recently  discovered  Persian  monuments,  and  with  the  view  of  the 
event  which  the  general  outline  of  the  history,  as  presented  by 
the  ancient  writers,  would  most  naturally  suggest  to  us.  Heeren," 
Niebuhr,'  and  Grote  ^  xmite  in  regarding  tne  accession  of  the  Pseudo- 
Smerdis  as  a  ncUunuU  revolution,  whereby  the  Modes  regained  their 
ancient  supremacy  over  the  Persians.  This  view  rests  upon  certain 
incidental  expressions  in  Herodotus,*  which  find  an  echo  in  later 
Greek  writers  of  no  weight  or  authority.'  The  expressions  are, 
undoubtedly,  strong,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  the  mind  of 
Herodotus  the  idea  existed  which  has  been  put  so  prominently 
forward  by  the  above-mentioned  writers.  Still  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  even  in  Herodotus  the  direct  narrative  does  not  oonvey 


*  I  give  him  the  name  which  he  bears  in  in  der  Dynastie,  sondem  in  Regiment,  wo- 

the  native  monmnents — a  trace  of  which  dorch  die  Herrschaft  von  den  Persem  an  die 

remains  in  the  Cometes  of  Trogus  Pompeias  Meder,  und  unter  dieeen  vrieder  an  dielfager 

(ap.  Justin.  L  9),  who  howeyer  misapplies  gekommen  war." 

the  appellation,  giving  it  to  the  other  brother,        *  History  of   Greece,    rol.   i^   p.   301. 

the  Patizeithes  ^  H^^Ddotus.  "  Smerdis  represents  preponderance  to  the 

'  Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  346,  E.  T.  Medes  over  the  Pendans,  and  oomparatiTe 

His  words  are :  **  It  is  usual  to  consider  this  degradation  to  the  latter.    The  Medes  and 

revolution  as  an  attempt  of  the  Magians  to  the   Magians   are    in   this   case   identical : 

get  possession  of  the  sovereign  authority,  for  the  Magians,  though  indispensable  in  the 

because  the  principal  conspirators  belonged  capacity  of  priests  to  the  Persians,  were  ea- 

to  that  caste ;  bat  by  the  express  evidimoe  sentially  one  of  the  seven  (1)  Median  tribes, 

of  the  most  credible  authorities  "  (he  refers  It  thus  appears  that  though  Smerdis  ruled 

in  a  note  to  Plato  (I)  and  Herodotus),  *'  the  as  a  son  of  the  great  Cyrus,  yet  he  ruled  by 

conspiracy  had  a  higher  object,  the  re-esta-  means  of  Medes  and  Magjans,  depriving  the 

bhshment  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Medes.  Persians  of  that  supreme  privilege  and  pre- 

The  Magians,  as  we  have  observed,  were  a  dominance  to  which  they  had  become  ac- 

Median  race;  and  it  was  natural  for  the  costomed.'* 

Medes,  when  the  true  stock  of  Cyrus  had        '  There  are  three  passages  where  a  JfAJMui 

ended  in  Cambyses,  to  aim  at  a  resumption  character  is  ascribed  to  the  revolt  by  Hero- 

of  their  ancient  sway."  dotus,  vis.,  iii.  65,  iii.  73,  and  iii.  126. 

'  Vortrage  fiber  alte  Geschichte,  toL  i.        '  Especially  Plato  in  the  famous  passage  of 

157.     He  says :  **  £s  muss  sein,  dass  es  eine  his  Laws  (iiL  12,  p.  695,  p.  99,  ed.  Ton^n.). 
wahre  politische  Revolution  war,  nicht  bloas 
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the  idea  with  any  distinctness,  and  it  has  to  be  drawn  ont  fh>m 
notices  dropped  incidentally.  The  advocates  of  the  Median  theory 
themselves  admit  this.  Mr.  Grote  says : — "  When  we  put  together 
all  the  incidental  notices  which  he  (Herodotus)  lets  drop,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  change  of  sceptre  from  Smerdis  to  Darius  was  a  far 
larger  political  event  than  his  direct  narrative  would  seem  to  an- 
nounce." '  Niebuhr  goes  yet  further,  and  professes  openly  to  depart 
from  Herodotus,  who  represents  the  change  (he  says)  as  merely  one 
of  dynasty,  and  does  not  give  it  its  true  political  importance,  as  a 
transfer  of  empire  from  the  Persian  to  the  Median  nation.'  Thus  it 
appears  that  even  in  Herodotus  himself  the  idea  that  the  struggle 
was  one  of  nationalities,  and  that  Media  triumphed  in  the  person  of 
the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  is  not  consistently  maintained  or  asserted  with 
that  clearness  and  distinctness  which  was  to  have  been  expected  if 
the  usurpation  had  really  possessed  the  character  attributed  to  it.* 

2.  That  the  oppressed  nationality  of  the  Medes  did  not  triumph 
by  the  accession  of  Gomates  to  the  throne  is  apparent,  first,  from  the 
Inscriptions  of  Darius,  and  secondly,  firom  the  general  tenor  of 
ancient  history. 

(i.)  The  evidence  of  the  Inscriptions  is,  of  necessity,  chiefly  nega- 
tive. Gomates  is  never  said  to  have  been  a  Mede,  nor  is  there  any 
mention  of  the  Medes  as  particularly  connected  with  the  revolution.^ 
The  idea  of  a  national  struggle  is  manifestly  absent  from  the  mind 
of  Darius,  who,  if  he  had  really  wrested  the  sovereignty  from  the 
Medes  and  restored  it  to  the  Persians,  would  undoubtedly  have  set 
forth  such  an  exploit  with  sufficient  clearness.  The  national  cha- 
racter of  the  various  revolts  which  occurred  after  he  ascended  the 
throne  is  distinctly  stated. 

But  further,  there  is  some  positive  evidence  that  the  usurpation 
of  Gromates  was  not  a  Median  triumph.  For,  1.  Gomates  is  repre- 
sented as  a  native  of  a  region  which  it  is  almost  certain  was  in  Persia 
Proper.  '*  He  arose  from  Pissiaohdidd,  the  mountain's  name  Araca- 
dres,  from  thence." '  Pissiachidd,  it  appears  from  another  passage,* 
was  towards  the  extreme  east  of  Persia,  not  fax  from  Parga,  th& 

7  Kst.  of  Greece,  1.  s.  c.  third  Book  the  Median  character  of  the  re- 

*  **  Kach  Herodots  £rz'ahlang  mttsste  volt  ui  not  put  prominently  forward.  This 
man  nun  glauben,  es  w&re  bloM  dies  ver-  is  what  Mr.  Grote,  in  the  passage  Above 
aodert  worden,  dass  ein  Mager  onter  dem  .  quoted,  confesses. 

NamfSn  des  Persers  an  der  Spitze  gestanden,        ^  Media  indeed  is  mentioned,  but  it  is  only 

und  es  ware  dabei  geblieben,  dass  die  Parser  in  connexion  with  Persia  and  the  other  pro- 

geherrscht  hiitten,  nur  unter  einem  Konige,  vinces.    Col.  i.  par.  10,  §  10 :  **  Then  the  lie 

der  ein  medischer  Mager  gewesen  w&re ....  became  abounding  in  the  land,  both  in  Persia 

Es  nuua  aher  hier  (mdera  gewesen  s^n."—  and  in  Media,  and  in  the  other  proyinoes." 

Vortrage,  1.  s.  c.  Col.  i.  par.  11,  §  7  :  **  From  Cambyses  the 

*  If  the  Medes  at  this  time  regained  their  state  went  over  to  him  ^Gomates),  both  Per- 
supremacy  over  the  Persians,  the  change  of  sia  and  Media,  and  the  otner  provinoes."  Col. 
relation  should  hare  been  noticed  in  Book  i.  par.  12,  §  3 :  **  After  Gomates  the  Magian 
i.  ch.  130.  Not  only  is  there  no  mention  of  had  dispossessed  Cambyses  both  of  Persia 
the  reign  of  the  Pseudo-Smerdis  in  that  place,  and  Media,  and  the  dependent  provinces,  he 
but  we  are  plainly  given  to  understand  that  did  according  to  his  desire.** 

the  subjection  of  the  Medes  to  the  Persians        >  Behistun  Inscription,  ool.  i.  par.   11, 

continued  uninterruptedly  until  the  revolt  §  3. 

from  Darius,  which  happened  (we  know)  in        *  IbkL,  col.  iii.  par.  7,  §  2. 

the  third  year  of  his  reign.    £ven  in  the 
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modem  Fahraj\  which  lies  between  Shiraz  and  Kermdn.  He  was 
therefore,  at  least  by  birth,  if  not  by  descent,  a^ersian.  2.  Persia, 
not  Media,  is  represented  as  taking  the  most  prominent  part  in  the 
revolt.  *^  The  whole  state  went  over  to  Gomates,"  we  are  told, 
"  both  Persia  and  Media,  and  the  other  proyinces/'  And  again, 
"Gbmates  the  Magian  dispossessed  Cambyses  both  of  Persia^  and 
Media,  and  the  dependent  proYinoes."  3.  Eqnal  surprise  is  ex- 
pressed that  the  Medes  did  not  rise  against  the  usurper,  as  that  the 
Persians  submitted  to  him.  '*  There  was  not  a  man,"  says  Darius, 
**  neither  Persian,  nor  Median^  nor  any  one  of  our  family,  who  would 
dispossess  that  Gomates  the  Magian  of  the  crown."  * 

(ii.)  The  general  tenor  of  ancient  history  leads  to  the  same 
result.  1.  The  facts  related  by  Herodotus,  as  distinguished  from  his 
opinion  of  the  national  character  of  the  revolution.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  course  of  events,  setting  aside  the  speeches  supposed  to  be 
made,  which  would  indicate  that  the  Medes  have  any  particular 
interest  in  the  struggle.  No  special  &vour  is  shown  to  ihe  Medes 
by  the  Pseudo-Smerdis ; '  there  is  no  transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire 
from  Susa  to  Ecbatana* — no  removal  of  Persian  governors^ — ^no 
resistance  is  offered  by  the  Medes  to  the  counter-revolution ' — ^no 
brand  of  disgrace  set  upon  the  Medes  by  way  of  punishment.*  Every- 
thing, as  wUl  be  shown  hereafter,  concurs  to  indicate  that  the  revo- 
lution was  social,  not  national — Magian,  not  Median — the  ascendancy 
of  a  religion,  not  the  revolt  of  a  people.  2.  The  authority  of  other 
writers  of  weight,  whose  testimony  is  independent  of  Herodotus. 
Among  these  the  first  place  is  due  to  ^schylus,  who  wrote  within 
50  years  of  the  event  (20  years  earlier  than  Herodotus),  and  whose 
play  of  the  Persss  indicates  very  exact  acquaintance  with  the  Persian 
history.^  ^schylus,  enumerating  the  sovereign  lords  of  Asia,  when 
he  comes  to  the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  says :  **  The  fifth  was  Mardus,  a 
disgrace  to  his  country^  unworthy  occupant  of  the  ancient  throne  ;** ' 
an  expression  which  has  no  meaning,  if  the  Magus  was  a  Mede,  and 
his  usurpation  raised  his  country.  Media,  from  the  condition  of  a 
subject  to  that  of  a  sovereign  state, — but  which  has  a  very  pregnant 
meaning  if  he  was  a  Persian  of  inferior  rank  and  position,  who,  to 
effect  a  religious  revolution,  established  himself  on  the  throne.  To 
the  authority  of  iBschylus  may  be  added  that  of  Ctesias,  by  whom 

4  Behistnn  Inscriptioii,  col.  i.  par.  13,  §  2.  Assyria    (Beh.   Ins.,    ool.  ii.   pan.  5-13 ; 

'  He  exempts  from  taxation  and  military  Herod,  i.  130),  cannot  with  anj  fiiiniess  be 

tervioe  for  three  years,  not  Media. specially,  oonnected  with  the  downfal  of  the  Magus, 
hat  the  whole  empire  (Herod,  iii.  67).  >  The   success  of  the  coni^nracy  lads  to 

*  Sosa  is  mentioned  as  still  the  capital  a  general  massacre,  not  of  the  Medes,  but  of 
(Herod,  ill.  70).  the  Magi ;  and  is  commemorated  by  an  an* 

^  Qnetes  certamly  retained  his  command  nual  fntiral — the  Magophonia,  not  Medo- 

during  the  Magian  usurpation  (Herod,  iii.  phonia. 

126V     He  was  a  Persian  (&i^p  Tl4pffriSf  iii.  ^  ^schylus,  who   fought    at   Manthon 

120).     Hystaspes  is  represented  as  oontinu-  (Marm.  Par.  63,  Miiller),  would  have  his 

ing  to  be  satrap  of  Persia  (iii.  70.)    Ary-  information  fnnn  the  prisoners  taken  at  thai 

wades,  whom  Cambyses  had  made  satrap  of  battle,  who  might  many  of  them  have  been 

Egypt,  remained  undisturbed  in  his  office  grown  up  at  the  tmie  of  the  Magian  rerolu- 

(iv.  166).  tion,  thirty-one  years  earlier. 

•  The  revolt  of  Media,  three  years  after-  i  w^irw  ai  UipSot  j^pfcv.  ai^y»y^  warp  ^ 
leardSf  in  ooijunction  with  Armenia  and  tfpifovto'f  V  apxMtaw,^V>on.  780,181. 
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the  Magus  is  never  said  to  have  been  a  Mede.*  Ctesias  here  is  not 
(so  far  as  appears)  designedly  opposing  Herodotus,  which  makes  his 
testimony  ite  more  valuable. 

3.  It  may  be  observed  further,  that  the  whole  notion  of  the  Magian 
revolution  being  a  transfer  of  empire  from  the  Persians  to  the  Modes, 
both  in  the  mind  of  Herodotus  and  in  that  of  the  recent  authors  who 
have  so  prominently  put  it  forward,  rests  upon  the  asstunption  that 
the  Magi  at  this  time  were  exclusively  a  Median  race.  '*  The  Ma- 
gians,*'  says  Mr.  Grote,  **  though  indispensable  in  the  capacity  of 
priests  to  the  Persians,  were  essentially*  one  of  the  seven  Median 
tribes."*  And  Heeren  more  briefly  lays  it  down : — **  The  Magians, 
as  we  have  observed,  were  a  Median  race."  *  But  was  this  really 
so  ?  Is  it  true  that  at  any  time  the  Magi  were  exclusively  Median  ? 
Herodotus  certainly  enxmierates  the  Magi  among  the  six  (not  seven) 
tribes  of  Media,'  and  does  not  mention  them  among  the  ten  tribes  of 
Persia.^  And  this  proves  no  doubt  that  Meigism  had  been  received 
into  greater  fetvour  in  the  one  country  than  in  the  other.  But  Magism 
itself  was,  as  has  been  already  shown,"  the  old  Scythic  religion,  and 
was  professed  wherever  there  was  a  Scythic  population,  which  was 
certainly  the  case  in  Persia  as  much  as  in  Media.*  If  the  success  of 
the  Pseudo-Smerdis  was  a  national  triumph  at  all,  it  was  the  trixmiph 
of  the  Scyths  over  their  conquerors,  not  of  one  Arian  people  over 
another.  But  in  fact  there  was  nothing  national,  scarcely  anything 
even  political,  in  the  change,  which  was  a  religious  revolution,  not 
a  revolt  or  a  transfer  of  empire. 

4.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  Arians  who  overran  Asia  from 
the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  were  every- 
where but  a  small  element  in  the  population  of  the  countries  subdued 
by  them ;  and  thus,  although  in  the  first  flush  of  conquest  they  suc- 
ceeded in  imposing  their  religion,  which  was  Dualism,  upon  the 
vanquished  nations,  very  shortly,  in  every  country  which  they 
occupied,  a  reaction  set  in.  The  religion  of  the  mass  refused  to  be 
crushed  or  stifled,  and  mdually  rose  from  its  depression  and  made 
head  against  the  invading  worship.  Such  reactions  are  common 
whenever  sudden  conquests  are  made,  and  may  be  traced  in  the 
language  and  manners,  as  well  as  in  the  religion,  of  the  conquered 
countries.  In  some  places,  as  in  Media,  the  period  of  struggle  was 
short,  and  the  victors  readily  yielded  and  became  the  disciples  of 
the  vanquished  in  religious  matters.'  In  Persia  the  case  was  dif- 
ferent. The  Achaamenian  monarchs  were  staunch  upholders  of  their 
ancestral  creed,'  and  showed  no  favour  towards  a  belief  which  was 
that  of  the  great  mass  of  their  subjects.  Yet;  despite  the  frowns  of 
the  court,  Magism  made  progress.    The  Arian  Persians,  a  simple 


'  Ezoerpt  Persic.  §§  10-14.  as  well  as  those  of  Darius  at  Persepolis  and 

^  Hist,  of  Greece,  1.  s.  c  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  have  a  Scythic  transcript. 

*  Asiatic  Nations,  1.  s.  c.  ^  See  Appendix  to  Book  i.,  Essay  r.  §  6, 

•  Herod.  L  101.  1 1bid.,  L  125.  and  note  <. 

*  See  Appendix  to  Book  i.  Enay  v.,  <<  On        ^  See  the  Inscriptions  patnm.    And  note 
the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Persians.'*  the  absence  from  the  Persepolitan  scolptnres 

•  The  Inscriptions  of  Cynis  at  Pasargadse,  of  any  representation  of  sacrificial  worship. 
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and  impressionable  people,  gradually  inclined  towards  it*  The 
Magi  grew  in  power  and  influence.  At  last  all  seemed  ripe  for  a 
change,  and  the  priests  of  the  old  religion,  taking  advantage  of  the 
prolonged  absence  of  the  Great  King  in  I^ypt,  resolved  to  strike 
the  final  blow,  and  to  substitute  for  the  existing  State  religion,  which 
was  Arian  Dualism,  the  old  Magian  belief  and  worship,  to  which  the 
bulk  even  of  the  dominant  Persians  were  well  disposed.  A  professor 
of  the  Magian  religion,  himself  (according  to  all  accounts)  a  Magus, 
was  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Cyrus.  Perhaps  the  Magi  feared  to 
trust  any  but  a  member  of  their  own  body — ^perhaps  they  looked 
further,  and  designed  a  transference  of  the  supreme  power  from  the 
warrior  to  the  priest-caste  of  the  nation.^  In  any  case  they  seem 
to  have  surpassed  the  limits  of  discretion,  and  to  have  over-reached 
themselves  on  the  occasion.  The  Persians,  indifferent,  or,  it  maybe, 
well  inclined  to  a  religious  change,  could  not  tolerate  the  political 
novelty  of  a  Priest-King.  As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  the 
successor  of  Cambyses  was  not  his  brother  Smerdis,  but  a  Magus, 
the  nobles  conspired.  Darius,  the  young  head  of  the  house  of  the 
Achsomenidce,  by  right  of  his  birUi  took  the  lead.  Gomates  was 
slain,  and  a  general  massacre,  like  that  which  the  Jews  were  allowed 
by  Ahasuerus,'  struck  terror  into  the  Magi  and  their  adherents.  The 
Arian  religion  was  restored;  the  temples  were  rebuilt;  and  the 
annual  festival  of  the  Magophonia  was  instituted,*  to  deter  the  Magian 
priests  from  ever  again  repeating  their  bold  adventure.  Magism 
remained  under  a  cloud,  from  which  it  only  gradually  emerged,  as 
the  Arian  faith,  which  it  had  not  been  able  to  displace,  became  cor- 
rupted by  intermixture  with  it. 

5.  The  religious  character  of  the  revolution  is  clearly  marked  in 
the  great  Inscription  of  Darius.  The  origin  of  the  troubles  is  ascribed 
to  the  fact,  that  '*  when  Cambyses  had  proceeded  to  Egypt,  then  the 
state  became  wicked.  Then  the  lie  became  abounding  in  the  land, 
both  in  Persia  and  in  Media,  and  in  the  other  provinces."  '*  The 
God  Ormazd,"  as  it  is  expressed  in  another  place,'  ^'  created  lies, 
that  they  should  deceive  the  people."  The  acts  recorded  of  Gomates 
— and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  the  only  acts  which 
Darius  records  of  him — are  religious  changes.  They  are  the  destruc- 
tion of  temples,  and  the  abolition  of  the  existing  worship,  consisting 
principally,  it  would  appear,  of  sacred  chantings.  The  acts  of  Darius, 
immediately  upon  his  accession,  are  the  exact  counterpart  to  these. 
His  first  care  is  to  *'  rebuild  the  temples  which  Gomates  had  de- 

*  This  is  apparent  from  the  statement  of  but  the  prof ession  of  arms  was  limited  to  the 
Darius :   "  When    Cambjses   had   gone    to     warriors. 

Egypt,  then  the  state  became  hereti<^ :  then        '  Esther,  ch.   iz.     Niebuhr  makes  this 

the  lie  became  abounding  in  the  land,  both  comparison  (Vortr&ge,  vol.  1.  p.  158),  bat 

in  Persia  and  in  Media,  and  in  the  other  without  r^arding  the  narrative  in  the  book 

provinces.     Afterwards  there  was  a  certain  of  Esther  as  historical, 
man,  a  Magian,  named  Gomates  "  (Beh.  Ins.,        *  Ctesias  agrees  with  Herodotus  both  as 

col.  i.  pars.  10,  11).  to  the  origin  and  the  continuance  of  this 

*  The  Magi,  it  is  probable,  were  an  actual  strange  observance  (£xc  Pers.  §  15). 
caste.    The  pastoral,  agricultural,  and  war-        ^  Beh.  Ins.,  col.  iv.  par.  4.    This  render- 
rior  tribes  of  Persia,  were  not  perhaps  strictly  ing  is  somewhat  uncertain. 

castes,  since  all  were  soldiers  upon  occasion, 
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stroved,  and  to  restore  to  the  people  the  sacred  chants  and  worship, 
of  which  Gomates  had  deprived  them." "  To  this  zeal  he  ascribes 
the  protection  which  he  nas  received  firom  Ormazd.  '*  For  this 
reason  Ormazd  bronght  help  to  me,  and  the  other  gods  which  are, 
because  I  wa^not  wicked^  nor  was  I  a  liar^  nor  was  I  a  tyrant." '  And 
he  commends  his  example  herein  to  the  imitation  of  his  successors 
on  the  throne,  who  are  exhorted  to  **  keep  themselves  from  Zies,"  and 
" destroy  utterly  the  man  who  may  be  a  liar"  * 

6.  And  hence  we  find  in  genend  history  that  Darius  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  having  been  a  great  religious  reformer.  This  is  the 
true  meaning  of  that  oft-repeated  statement,'  so  violently  absurd  in 
the  letter,  that  Darius  was  contemporary  wiili  Zoroaster.  The  later 
Persian  religion,  after  Magism  had  corrupted  it,  was  still  regarded 
as  the  system  established  by  Darius.  Hence  the  introduction  of  the 
name  Gustasp  into  the  Zendavesta,  and  hence  the  respect  paid  even 
by  the  modem  Zoroastrians  to  the  memory  of  the  son  of  Hystaspes. 
The  very  efforts  which  he  made  against  Magism,  or  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster,  have  served  to  connect  him  in  men's  minds  with  the  system 
which  he  opposed.  As  the  last  known  reformer  of  the  Persian 
religion,  he  was  identified  in  the  popular  judgment  with  the  religion 
such  as  it  eventually  became.  Doctrines  long  associated  with  the 
name  of  Zoroaater  came  thus  to  be  regarded  as  deriving  their  origin 
from  Darius ;  and,  as  the  most  convenient  mode  of  reconciling  the 
contending  claims  of  the  two,  a  synchronism  was  supposed,  and 
Zoroaster  became  a  prophet,  under  whose  inspired  advice  King  Darius 
reformed  and  purified  the  religion  of  his  people. 

•  Beh.  Ins.,  col.  i.  par.  14.  •  Ibid.,  col.  iv.  par.  13.  *  Ibid.,  col.  iv.  par.  5. 

'  Plin.  H.  N.  xzx.  1 ;  Amm.  Maroell.  zziii.  6  ;  Agathias,  ii,  24. 
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ESSAY  III. 

ON  THE  PERSIAN  SYSTEM  OP  ADMINISTRATION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  Uniformity  of  Oriental  Goyernmants.  2.  Satrapial  syBtem  of  Persia.  3.  Danger 
of  reyolt — safeguardB.  4.  Power  and  wealth  of  the  Satraps.  5.  Institution 
of  Royal  Judges.  6.  Fixity  of  the  royal  reyenue.  7.  The  border  Satraps. 
8.  Extra-satrapial  dependencies.  9.  Satrapies  not  always  geographically 
continuous.  10.  Modes  by  whidi  the  subjection  of  the  conquered  races  was 
maintained — (i.)  Disarming — (ii.)  Transplantation — (iii.)  Maintenance  of  a 
standing  army.  11.  Position  and  power  of  the  monarch.  12.  Priyileges  of 
the  Persians.    13.  Gradations  of  rank  among  them. 

1.  The  ancient  Persian  monarohy,  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  in- 
ternal administration,  closely  resembled  the  modem  Persian  and 
Turkish  GoTemments.  Since  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian kingdoms,  the  empires  of  the  East  have  uniformly  arisen 
from  the  sudden  triumph  of  conquering  nomadic  hordes  over  more 
settled  and  civilised  commimities.  A  Cyrus,  a  Genghis  Khan,  a 
Timour,  an  Othman,  a  Nadir  Shah,  has  led  the  hardy  inhabitants  of 
the  steppes  or  of  the  mountain  tracts,  against  efi'ete  races,  long 
established  in  softer  regions,  and  abandoned  to  sloth  and  sensuality. 
Slow  conquests,  long  stru^les  of  race  against  race,  amalgamations, 
insensible  growth  and  development  of  political  systems,  to  which 
we  are  habituated  in  the  records  of  the  West,  are  unknown  to  the 
coxmtries  lying  eastward  of  the  Hellespont.  In  every  case  a  con- 
queror rapidly  overruns  an  enormous  tract  of  territory,  inhabited 
by  many  and  diverse  nations,  overpowers  their  resistance  or  re- 
ceives tneir  submission,  and  imposes  on  them  a  system  of  govern- 
ment,  rude  and  inartifioial  indeed,  bat  Bufficient  ordinarily  to 
maintain  their  subjection,  till  the  time  comes  when  a  fresh  irrup- 
tion and  a  fresh  conqueror  repeat  the  process,  which  seems  to  be 
the  only  renovation  whereof  Oriental  realms  are  capable.  The  im- 
posed system  itself  is  in  its  general  features,  for  the  most  part,  one 
and  the  same.  The  rapid  conquest  causes  no  assimilation.  The 
nations  retain  their  languages,  habits,  manners,  religion,  laws,  and 
sometimes  even  their  native  princes.  The  empire  is  thus  of  neces- 
sity broken  up  into  provinces.  In  each  province  a  royal  officer 
representing  the  monarch — a  Satrap,  a  Khan,  or*  a  Pasha — ^bears 
absolute  sway,  responsible  to  the  crown  for  the  tranquillity  of  his 
district,  and  bound  to  iumii^  periodically,  or  at  call,  the  supplies 
of  men  and  money,  which  constitute  the  chief  value  of  their  con- 
quests to  the  conquerors.  Through  these  officers  the  unity  of  the 
whole  kingdom  is  maintained,  and  in  their  connexion  with  the  per- 
sons xmder  their  charge,  and  with  the  central  government,  the 
entire  character  of  the  system,  and  its  special  aspect  in  the  king- 
dom under  consideration,  may  for  the  most  part  be  traced. 

2.  In  the  Persian  empire,  as  in  other  Asiatic  governments,  the 
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monarch  was  all  in  all.  Begarded  as  the  absolnte  proprietor,  not 
only  of  the  entire  territory,  but  of  the  persons  and  properties  of  its 
inhabitants,  all  power  necessarily  emanated  from  him,  and  was 
only  exercised  by  others  as  his  substitutes,  and  so  long  as  he  chose 
to  delegate  to  them  a  portion  of  his  authority.  The  satraps  were 
nominated  by  the  king  at  his  pleasure,  from  any  class  of  his  sub- 
jects ; '  they  held  office  while  the  king  chose,  and  were  liable  to 
depriyation  or  death  at  any  moment,  without  other  formality  than 
the  presentation  of  the  royal /n?ian.'  Originally  they  were  charged 
with  the  civil  administration  only  of  their  provinces,  their  special 
business  being  to  collect  the  tribute  (a  fixed  sum,  at  least  from  the 
time  of  Darius')  from  the  inhabitants,  and  remit  it  to  the  treasury. 
They  had  besides  to  pay  the  troops  maintained  in  their  satrapy,  to 
see  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision, alike  over  the  external  safety  and  the  internal  tranquillity 
of  the  district  under  them.^  Their  office  was  distinct  from  that  of 
the  commanders  of  the  troops,  who  like  them  received  their  ap- 
pointment from  the  monarch,  and  were  answerable  for  the  defence 
of  the  territory  from  foreign  or  domestic  foes ;  *  and  distinct  like- 
wise from  that  of  the  commandants  of  garrisons,*  who  were  charged 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  strongholds.  It  sometimes  happened 
that  the  office  of  commander  of  the  troops  was  xmited  with  that  of 
satrap,  more  especially  in  the  frontier  provinces,  where  a  divided 
command  would  have  been  dangerous.'  Two  or  three  distinct 
satrapies  were  also  occasionally  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  a 


^  No  doubt  they  were  ordinarily  Persiaiu,  administration  of   the   Persian  empire   in 

and  Persians  of  the  tribe  of  the  Pasarffads ;  Xenophon's  time. 

but  this  was  not  necessary.     The  sing's  '  These  commanders  are  constantly  dis- 

fiiTour  could  make  up  for  all  deficiencies,  tinguished  from  the  satraps  by  Herodotus. 

We  may  see  by  the  eiamples  of  Daniel  under  See  v.  25,  and  123 ;  also  i.  162,  iv.  143, 

Cyrus  fDan.  vi.  28)^  and  Mordecai  under  Ti.   43,  &c.     Their    independence  of    the 

Xerxes  CEsth.  iz.  4),  the  power  and  dignity  satrap  is  especially  evident  in  the  histroy  of 

to  whidi  even  members  of  the  subject  na-  the  Ionian  insurrection.    See  v.  109,  116; 

tions  might  attain.     Compare  the  cases  of  vi.  6,  &c. 

Pactyas,  the  Lydian .  (Herod,  i.  153),  and  <  The  special  passage  which  marks  this 

Xenagoras,  the  Halicamassian  Greek  (ibid.  iz.  distinction  is  Xen.  Cyrop.  Yin.  vi.  §    1. 

107).  Heeren  (As.  Nat  i.  p.  338,  note  ',  E.  T.) 

3  Difficulties  would  occur  in  the  execution  thinks  that  it  may  be  traced  in  the  arrange- 

of  the  king's  orders,  in  ancient  as  in  modem  ments  made  by  Cyrus  in  Lydia,  Tabalus 

times.     Chardin  speaks  of  several  instances  being  the  commandant  of  Sardis,   liazares 

of  goyemore  in  Persia  who  maintained  them-  the  leader  of  the  forces,   and  Pactyas  the 

selves  in  tlieir  governments  for  a  long  time  satrap  or  governor.    Certainly  in  modem 

against  the  will  of  the  £hah,  by  robbing  the  Persia  it  is  the  fact,  that  the  commandants 

messenger  of  his  despatches,  or  murdering  of  fbrtrenes  are  independent  both  of  the 

him  (vol.  ii.  p.  310).    And  the  fiimous  Ali  dvil  governor  and  the  officer  in  command  of 

Pasha  is  known  to  liave  baffled  in  this  way  the  troops  of  the  province,  and  receive  their 

for  several  years  the  designs  of  the  Porte  appointment  and    orders    from    the    Shah 

against  him.     That  such  cases  were  not  un-  (Chardin,  ii.  p.  302). 

known  in  ancient  Persia,  we  may  gather  '  This  was  evidently  the  case  with  Tissa- 

from  the  history  of  Oroetes  (Herod,    iii.  p^iemes  and  Phamabazus   (Thucyd.  viii. ; 

126).  Xen.  Hell.  i.-iv.),  with  Aryandes  (Herod,  iv. 

'  Herod,  iii.  89.  166, 167),  and  with  the  younger  C^rus  (Xen. 

^  Xen.  Cyrop.  Yin.  vi.  §  3.    Although  Anab.  i.  i.  §  2).    Latterly  it  became  al- 

the  Cyropcedia  is  a  romance,  wc  may  leara  most  univernl  (Arrian,  £xp.  Alex.  iiL  8 ; 

from  it  a  good  deal  concerning  the  internal  Xen.  (Econ.  iv.  §  11). 
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single  person,  who  thns  became  a  sort  of  petty  king,  and  was 
tempted  to  shake  off  his  allegiance.  Hence  revolts  frequently 
occurred,"  and,  long  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  whole  provinces 
had  detached  themselves  from  the  central  government^  and  main- 
tained only  a  nominal  dependence.* 

3.  To  guard  i^ainst  this  danger,  the  principal  one  to  which 
empires  of  such  a  character  are  exposed,  was  one  of  the  chief  aims 
of  the  Persian  political  system.  With  this  view,  brothers,  or  other 
near  kinsmen  of  the  monarch,  were  usually  selected  for  the  more 
important  satrapies,'  while  in  other  cases  it  was  sought  to  attach 
the  dangerous  fonctionary  to  the  interests  of  the  Crown,  by  giving 
him  a  wife  from  among  the  princesses  of  the  royal  house.*  Nqr 
was  security  expected  from  this  plan  without  fiu'ther  safeguards, 
llie  powers  of  the  satraps  were  checked,  and  their  ambitious 
longings  controlled,  in  various  ways.  Some  of  these  have  already 
come  under  notice.  The  independent  authority  of  the  military  com- 
manders and  of  the  governors  of  fortresses  was  the  most  important 
of  all,  and  made  rebellion  in  ordinary  cases  hopeless.  It  was  only 
where  such  distinctions  had  ceased  to  be  maintained,  where  for  one 
reason  or  another  the  civil  and  military  administrations  had  been 
placed  in  the  same  hands,  that  a  successful  revolt  could  be  contem- 
plated. Even,  however,  where  this  had  been  done,  the  monarch's 
interests  were  not  left  uncared  for.  The  governor  of  a  pfbvince,  in 
ancient  as  in  modem  Persia,  was  attended  by  a  royal  Secretary, 
receiving  his  appointment  from  the  Crown,  and  bound  continually 
to  keep  watch  upon  the  satrap,  and  report  his  proceedings  to  the 
sovereign.'  A  practice  is  also  said  to  have  obtained,  to  which  the 
jealousy  of  modem  times  fails  to  present  a  parallel,  whereby  it  was 
thought  to  secure  still  more  completely  the  obedience  of  the  pro- 


'  Orestes  was  satrap  of  Phrjgia,  Lydia,  suthnes,  satrap  of  Lydia  in  the  early  part  of 

and  Ionia,  at  the  time  of  his  revolt  (Herod,  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  most  likely  a 

iii.   127).      Cyras  the  younger,  of  Lydia,  coosin  of  Artaxerxes  (Thucyd.  i.  115,  Herod. 

Phrygia,  and  Cappadocia  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  iz.  rii.   64).      Cyrus    reoeiyed  his     eztensiTe 

§  7).    Tissaphemes  after  the  death  of  Cyrus  governments  from  his  father  (Xen.  An.  i.  ix. 

recdred  all  his  governments,  and  held  them  §  7).     Was  Tritantaschmes,  satrap  of  Bohy- 

together  with  his  own  (Xen.  HelL  in.  i.  Ion  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (i.  192),  oonsin 

§  3).  to  Artaxerxes?    (See  Herod,  vii.  82,  where 

*  Pontus  was  certainly  in  this  condition,  he  is  called  the  son  of  Artabonus.) 
likewise  Paphkgonia,  and  most  probably  *  Phamabozna  married  a  daughter  of  Ar* 
Cappadocia.  (See  Heeren,  ut  supra,  p.  426,  taxerxes  Mnemon  (Xen.  Hell.  V.  i.  §  28). 
and  compare  his  Manual  of  Ancient  History,  Pausanias,  when  he  aspired  to  be  satrap  of 
p.  294-7.)  The  Uxians  of  the  Koordiah  Greece  under  Xerxtt,  himself  proposed  a 
mountains  were  absolutely  independent  (Arr.  similar  connexion  (Thucyd.  i.  128).  The 
£xT>.  Al.  iii.  17).  commanders  of  the  troops  were  perhaps  even 

*  Hystaspes,  of  the  blood-royal,  was  satrap  more  often  attached  to  the  monaxdi  in  this 
of  Persia  under  Cambyses  (Herod,  iii.  70),  of  way  than  the  satraps.  (Cf.  Herod.  ▼.  116, 
Parthia  under  his  own  son  Darius  (B^.  vi.  43,  vii.  73 ;  Arrian,  i.  16,  &c) 

Inscr.,  col.  iii.  par.  16).     Artaphemes,    a  'See  Herod,  iii.  128.     Cbardin,  Voyage 

half-brother  of  Darius,  was  made  by  him  en  Perse,  ii.  p.  302  :  **  II  y  a  en  chaque 

satrap  of  Lydia  (Herod,  v.   25).      Achje-  province  avec  le  gouvemeur  .  .  .  .  un   Vor 

menes,  a  son  of  Darius,  was  made  by  Xerxes  kannvieZf  ou  Secretaire,  mis  de  la  main  do 

satrap  of  Egypt  (ib.  vii.  7).     Masistes,  «n-  roi,   dont  Toffioe  consisbe  principalement  & 

other  son  of  Darius,  was  about  the  same  rendre  coropte  k  la  coor  de  tout  ce  qui  se 

time  satrap  of  Bactria  (ib.  ix.  113).    Pis-  passe.'* 
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vincial  goTemors.  Boyal  Commissaries  were  sent  year  by  year 
from  the  court  to  the  several  satrapies,  to  make  inquiries  upon  the 
spot,  and  bring  the  king  back  an  exact  account  of  their  condition.^ 
lliis  usage,  however,  must  have  been  gradually  discontinued,  or 
have  degenerated  into  a  formality. 

4.  Despite  these  checks  the  power  of  the  satraps  was  at  all  times 
great,  and  little  short  of  regal.  As  they  represented  the  monarch 
their  courts  were  framed  upon  the  royal  model :  they  had  their 
palaces,'  surroimded  by  magnificent  parks  and  hunting  grounds — 
their  numerous  trains  of  eunuchs  and  attendants,  and  their  own 
household  troops  or  body-guard.*  They  assessed  the  tribute  on  the 
several  towns  and  villages  within  their  jurisdiction  at  their  plea- 
sure, and  appointed  deputies,  called  sometimes  like  themselves 
satraps,'  over  cities  or  districts  within  their  province,  whose  office 
was  regarded  as  one  of  great  dignity.  So  long  as  they  were  in 
&vour  at  court,  they  ruled  their  satrapies  with  an  absolute  sway, 
involving  no  little  tyranny  and  oppression.  Besides  the  fixed  tri- 
bute which  each  satrap  was  bound  to  remit  to  the  king,  and  the 
amount  that  he  had  to  collect  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  of  his 
province,  he  might  exact,  for  his  own  personal  expenses  and  the 
support  of  his  court,  whatever  sum  he  considered  his  province  able 
to  furnish.*  All  persons  who  had  any  favour,  or  even  justice  to 
ask,  approached  him  with  gifts,*  without  which  success  was  not  to 
be  looked  for;  and  hence  enormous  fortunes  were  accumulated.^ 
The  sole  limit  upon  the  rapacity  of  the  satrap  was  the  fear  of 
removal,  in  case  the  voice  of  complaint  became  so  loud  as  to  reach 
the  ears  of  the  monarch.  Nor  did  the  populations  suffer  only  in 
purse  from  the  tyranny  of  their  governors.  Instances  are  found 
which  show  that  they  were  without  any  security  against  the  grossest 


*  See  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  vi.  §  16,  where  more  than  250/.     (See  Herod,  i.  192,  and 

Xenophon  expressly  states  that  the  practice  compare  Heeren's  As  Nat.  i.  p.  410,  £.  T.) 

continaed  to  his  day.     And  compare  (Eoo-  Heeren  has  misconoeired  in  one  point  the 

nom.  iv.  §  8.  positions  occupied  ree^pectiTely  hj  the  satrap 

^  Bflurf  Xcia.    Xen.  Anab.  I.  ii.  §  7  ;  Hell,  and  the  mon^vh  with  regard  to  the  revenue. 

IV.  L  §  15.  Compare  Cyrop.  Vlii.  tu  §§  11-  He  speaks  of  the  satrap  as  paying  over  the 

13.  balance  of  what  he  had  coUfwted  to  the  king, 

'  Cyrop.  loc.  dt.  §  10.     The  body-guard  after  providing  for  his  own  expenditure  (p. 

of  Oroetes  consisted  of  a  thousand  Persians  423) ;  whereas  in  point  of  &ct  the  payment 

(Herod,  iii.  127).  ^  to  the  king  was  a  fixed  sura,  and  the  nuctu- 

7  See  the  hbtory  of  Zdnis  and  Mania  (Xen.  ating  balance  was  the  satrap's. 
Hellen.  m.  i.  §§  10-1^).    The  tribute  seems         ^  See  Xen.  Hell.  iii.  i.  §  10,  and  §  12, 

to  have  hem  raised  by  a  land-tax  (Herod,  vi.  where  what  is  said  of  Mania  sufficiently 

42),  payable  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  indicates  the  usual  practice.   (Compare  Anab. 

kind  (Herod,  i.  192).    Herodotus,  in  his  ao-  I.  ix.  §  22.) 

ooont  of  the  satrapies  (iii.  90,  94),  gives  only         ^  TritantAchmes,   besides  his  war-horses, 

the  money  portion,  or  rather  that  part  of  it  owned  800  stallions,  and   16,000  mares! 

whidi  went  into  the  royal  treasury.     The  His  Indian  dogs  were  quartered  on  four  large 

entire  amount  drawn  from  the  people  was  villages,  which  he  exempted  from  any  other 

probably  three  or  four  times  as  much.  payment  (Herod,  i.  192).     Tithraustes,  the 

'  How  large  this  amount  in  some  cases  successor  of  Tissaphemes,   in  one  year  di»- 

was  is  evident  from  what  Herodotus  tells  us  bursed  eighty  talents  (nearly  20,000/.),  to 

of  Tritantsechmes,  satrap  of  Babylon,  whose  purchase  peace  for  his  province  (Xen.  Hell, 

daily  revenue  was  an  artaba  of  silver,  or  iii.  iv.  §  26,  and  v.  §  1). 
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afironts  and  indignities  to  their  persons.'  Such  cases  seem  certainly 
to  have  been  infrequent;  and  the  general  condition  of  the  con- 
quered races  under  the  Achsomenian  kings,  contrasts  favourably 
with  their  present  state  under  the  Turkish  and  Persian  govern- 
ments.* 

5.  One  cause  of  this  superiority  may  be  found  in  the  fact  already 
alluded  to,  that  throughout  the  Persian  empire  the  native  local 
authorities  were  for  the  most  part  left  standing,  the  satrap  dealing 
with  them,  and  not  directly  with  the  common  people.*  Another 
lay  in  the  comparative  purity  of  the  administration  of  justice  in 
ancient  Persia.  The  iuBtitution  of  roydL  judges,  t.  e.  judges  deriving 
their  authority  directly  from  the  king,  involving  as  it  did  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  judicial  from  the  administrative  office,*  tended  in  this 
direction ;  and  a  still  greater  effect  was  probably  produced  by  the 
tremendous  punishments  with  which  corruption,  when  proved,  was 
visited.*  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem*  that  while  the  caprice  and 
cruelty  of  the  kings  rendered  the  condition  of  the  satraps  and  other 
great  men  as  bad  as  it  has  ever  been  under  the  worst  of  the  Oriental 
despotiBms,'  the  oppression  of  the  masses  was  lighter  than  at  almost 
any  other  period  in  Eastern  history. 

6.  The  levy  on  the  part  of  the  crown  of  fixed  contributions  from 
the  provinces  helped  to  protect  the  commons  ;  for  as  the  monarch 
gained  nothing  by  the  rapacity  of  his  officers,  but  rather  lost,  since 
the  provinces  became  exhausted,  it  was  his  interest  to  punish 
greedy,  and  advance  just  and  good  satraps.*  The  beneficial  effect 
of  thiis  provision  more  than  counterbalanced  the  evil  arising  &om 
insecurity  of  tenure,  and  from  the  absence,  generally,  of  the  here- 
ditary principle  from  offices  and  employments.* 

'  If  eren  Persians  of  the  highest  rank,  to  resist  the  khan  or  pasha, 

such  as  Spithridates  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  i.  §  6),  <  Cambyses  slew  Sisamnes  oq  this  ao- 

were  in  the  provinces  liable  to  have   the  count,  flayed  him  from  head  to  foot,  and 

honour  of  a  daughter  assailed  (Ages.  iii.  §  3),  made  his  skin  a  covering  for  the  jadgmeni- 

what  regard  is  likely  to  have  been  paid  to  seat  (Herod,  r.  25).    Duius  wason  the  point 

the  feelings  of  the  conquered  races  ?  of  crucifying  Sanddoes  for  the  same  reason, 

*  The  remark  of  Mr.  Grote  is  just,  that  but  sparad   him  on  account  of  his  signal 
*'  the  empire  of  the  Great  King,  while  it  re-  services  (ib.  vii.  194). 

sembled  in  its  main  political  featui*es  the        '  The  cruelties  of  Cambyses  (Herod,  iii. 

Turkish  and  Persian  empires  of  the  present  35)  are  ascribed  to  madness,  but  they  are 

^y,  apparently  did  not  i^each  the  same  ex-  not  greater  than  those  sanctioned  by  Xerxes 

treme  of  rapacity,  corruption,  and  cruelty  in  towards  his  brother's  wife  (ib.  ix.  1 10-1 12), 

detail"  (Hist,  of  Greece,  iv.  p.  315).  and  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  towarda  those 

^  This  was  evidently  the  case  with  the  who  disputed  with  him  the  honour  of  having 

Greek  towns  (Herod,  v.  37,  vi.  43);  and  slain  Cyrus  (Plut.  Artax.  pp.  1862,  186). 
was  most  likely  universal,  or  nearly  so.        *  On  the  other  hand,  in  modem  Persia, 

Native  princes  appear  in  Quia  (vii.  98-9),  where  it  is  the  business  of  the  provincial 

Cyprus  (v.  104,  113 ;  and  Arrian,  ii.  20),  govemon  or  vizien  to  send  to  the  treasaiy 

Phoenicia  (Herod,  vii.  98  ;  Arrian,  loc  dt),  as  much  revenue  as  the  province  can  possibly 

Lyda  (Herod,  vii.  98),  Cilida  (ibid. ;  comp.  furnish,    the   oppression  is  atreme.     The 

Xen.  Anab.  I.  ii.  §  1 2),  and  Paphlagonia  monarch  is  interested  in  the  exactions  of  his 

(Xen.  Hell.  lY.  i.  §  2).    The  general  prao-  officers,  and  the  harshest  vixien  rarely  re- 

tioe  of  the  Persians  to  retain  them  is  wit-  ceive  any  adequate  punishmfiit.    The  evils 

nessed  by  Herodotus  (iii.  15).  of  this  system  are   seen  by  the  Persians 

*  See  Herod,  iii.  31.    The  separation  is  tliemselves.    (See  Chazdin,  ii.  pp.  300  and 
professedly  made  in  modem  Persia  and  in  308,  309.) 

Turkey,  but  it  is  seldom  that  the  cadi  dares        '  Exceptions  are  found,  as  thai  of  Otanei 
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7.  The  more  remote  the  satrapy  was  from  the  seat  of  goTemment, 
and  the  more  it  had  to  fear  from  foreign  enemies,  the  greater  the 
power  of  its  ruler,  and  the  more  nearly  he  approached  to  the  condi- 
tion of  an  independent  sovereien.  The  satraps  of  Asia  Minor  and 
of  Egypt  received  and  despatched  embassies,  and  even  engaged  in 
foreign  wars,  without  communication  with  the  Court.'  Besides 
their  Persian  body-guard,  they  maintained  large  bands  of  merce- 
naries, chiefly  Greeks,'  by  whose  aid  they  carried  on  their  contests 
with  foreign  states,  or  with  one  another.*  It  was  in  such  provinces 
too  that  the  practice  chiefly  obtained  of  uniting  the  military  with 
the  civil  admmistration,  as  well  as  that  of  entrusting  to  the  same 
hands  two  or  more  satrapies.  The  temptation  to  revolt  in  such 
cases  was  great ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  jealousy  of  the  central 
government  was  continually  threatening  the  life  or  fortune  of  the 
too-powerful  officer,^  while  on  the  other  success  might  reasonably 
be  anticipated,  and  in  seve'ral  instances*  was  achieved.  The  expe- 
dient of  appointing  to  such  posts  the  near  relations  of  the  monarch 
did  not  always  succeed.  More  than  one  province  detached  itself 
from  the  empire  under  an  Achsomenian  prince,  who  probably  found 
his  birth  and  rank  help  forward  his  ambitious  projects.*  In  other 
cases  the  native  princes,  whom  it  was  the  liberal  policy  of  the  con- 
queror to  uphold,  took  advantage  of  their  position  to  re-establish 
complete  or  partial  independence.'  When  Alexander  invaded 
Asia,  the  Persian  Empire  was  by  these  means  considerably  reduced 
from  the  limits  which  it  had  reached  in  the  days  of  Darius,  or  even 
of  Xerxes.' 

(Herod,  y.  25),  but  the  rule  was  as  stated  himself  was  not  so  fortunate  (Xen.  Hell, 

in  the  text     On  tiie  contrary,  in  modem  lu.  iv.  §  25).    Aryandes  (Herod,  iv.  166) 

Persia,  the  opposite  rule  prevails  widely,  and  Masistes  (ib.  ix.  113)  were  both  put  to 

(Chardin,  ii.  f>p.  301  and  325.)  death  on  suspicion  ;  Orcetes  (ib.  iii.  128)  on 

^  As  Aryandes  (Herod,   iv.  165-7),  Pis-  something   more.     Megabates    (Thucyd.    i. 

suthnes    (Thucyd.    i.    115),    Tissaphemes  129)  was  depriyed  of  his  satrapy,  for  no 

(Thucyd.  viii.  5,  &c.),  Phamabazus  (ib.yiii.  cause  that  we  can  see. 

6,  isc),  Tithraustes  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  v.  §  1),  ^  As  Cappadocia  and  Pontus.     See  the 

&c.    In  modem  Persia  the  khans  of  the  next  note. 

frontier  provinces  send  and  receive  embassies  '  The    case  of  Cyrus  shows  the  good 

(Chardin,  ii.  p.  311)r  but  under  special  in*  chance  that  there  was  of  success  in  such  a 

structaons  on  each  occasion  from  the  court,  rebellion.    In  Cappadocia  and  Pontus,  where 

In  ancient  Persia  the  king  seems  to^have  branches  of  the  Achcemenian  house  bore  sway, 

been  consulted  only  in  cases  of  peculiar  im-  it  seems  probable  that  royal  satraps  founded 

portanoe.   (See  Herod,  v.  31.)  the  dynasties. 

*  The  younger  Cyrus  appears  to  have  be-  7  As  Evagoras  I.  in  Cyprus  (Diod.  Sic. 
gun  this  practice  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  i.  §  6).  It  xv.  2-4  and  8, 9),  and  king  Otys  in  PapUa- 
afterwaxds  prevailed  generally  through  Asia  goout  (Xeo.  Hdl.  IV.  L  §§  3-15).  The 
Minor.  (See  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  L-ii.  pas-  Egyptian  revolts  likewise  oom^  under  this 
Sim.)    Tlie  20,000  mercenaries  who  fought  head. 

on  the  Persian  side  at  the  Granicus  seem  to        "  Heeren   (Manual  of  Ancient  History, 

have  been  all  Greeks.    (Arrian,  i.  14,  p.  30.  p.  110,E.  T.)  asserts  the  contrary.    But  the 

Compare  L  12,  p.  27,  and  i.  16,  pp.  34, 35.)  enumeration  by  Arrian  of  the  nations  which 

*  Cirrus  was  for  some  time  at  open  war  fought  at  Arbdla  gives  only  twenty  names 
with  Tissaphemes.  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  i.  Com-  in  lieu  of  the  six-and-forty  of  Herodotus, 
pare  Hellen.  in.  i.  §  3.)  Alexander's  conquests  aooouut  for  about  ten 

*  How  narrowly  Cyrus  escaped,  when  only  of  those  which  are  missing.  Besides 
accused  by  Tissaphemes,  we  know  from  Paphlagonia,  Pontus,  and  Sada  (Arrian, 
Xenophon  (Anab.  I.  i.  §  3).     Tissaphemes  Exped.  Alex.  iiL  8),  whidi  were  certainly 

veL.  II.  2  H 
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8.  BeeideB  the  satrapieB,  fhere  existed  at  all  times  on  the  borders 
of  Persia,  a  number  of  countries  oiwning  the  supremacy  of  tha 
Great  King,  and  contributing  to  1;jhe  resonroes  of  the  empire,  bat 
internally  independent.  Suoh,  under  Cambyses,  were  the  EtJiio- 
pians  bordering  upon  Egypt,  the  Colphians  and  Iheir  neighboum 
towards  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Arabs  of  Ike  tract  between  Egypt 
and  Palestine.*  A  similar  condition  was  accepted  by  the  Mace- 
donian kings  in  the  reign  of  Darius.^  Satn^ies  sometimes  seem 
to  have  reverted  to  it,  making  it  their  first  step  on  the  road  te 
independence.  This  was  the  case,  towards  the  close  of  the  mon- 
archy, with  Saoia  and  Cappadocia.*  The  position  of  such  oountrieB 
resembled  that  of  Serria,  Wallaohia,  and  Moldavia  under  Turkey, 
of  Thrace  and  Armenia  under  the  early  CflssaiB.  Internal  inde- 
pendence was  allowed  on  the  payment  of  a  tribute,  not  indeed  defi- 
nitively fixed,  but  still  expected  to  reach  a  certain  amount."  A 
contingent  of  troops  was  also  looked  for  in  the  case  of  a  great  expe- 
dition,^ but  could  not,  we  may  be  sure,  be  demanded.  Still  the 
strength  of  the  empire  was  increased,  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace, 
by  these  semi-independent  tribes,  whose  communications  with  the 
court  may  perhaps  have  taken  place  through  the  satrap  on  whose 
province  they  bordered.' 

9.  A  peculiarity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  satraipies,  arising  out 
of  the  special  circumstances  of  the  empire,  deserves  a  few  words  of 
notice.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  in  some  instances  a  satrapy  was 
not  continuous,  but  was  made  up  of  detached  tracts  of  territory.* 
This  was  owing  to  the  satrapial  divisions  being  (as  Heeren  ob- 
serves') '*  ethnical  rather  than  geographical,"  and  to  the  local  inter- 
mixture of  distinct  races  common  throughout  the  East.  As  in 
modem  Turkey,  Greeks,  Turks,  Slaves,  WaUaoks,  and  Albanians 
live  interspersed  among  one  another,*  so  within  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  Persia,  the  different  nationalities  lay  scattered  end  sepa> 
rated.  Certainly  this  was  the  case  with  the  Sacans,*  and  with  the 
Matieni,'  and  it  may  have  been  so  in  other  instances.  In  stioh 
cases  the  jurisdiction  of  the  satrap  extended  over  the  various  frag- 
ments of  the  race  or  races  imder  his  government,  and  was  not  con- 
fined to  a  single  locality.    With  the  wandering  tribes,  which 

lost  to  the  empire,  there  eeenu  to  hare  been  fbaght  at  ArbfiU. 

A  large  defection  towards  the  aonth-eBstem         '  In  this  sense  only  can  the  statemeBt 

fipontier.  made  in  Herod,  i.  134,  be  aooepted.    (See 

B  Herod,  iii.  97.  note  ad  loe.) 

1  Ibid.  T.  18.  «  Herod,  iu.  89.  The  passige  is  a  diiSoult 

*  The  Sacans  and  OEq>padocians  both  sent  one,  but  seems  only  capable  of  this  meaning. 
troops  to  Avbdla  (Arrian,  loc  cit.),  bat  the         '  Asiatic  Nations,  toI.  l  p.  350,  E.  T. 
former,  it  is  ezpresslj  said,  as  allies  onlj         '  AglanoeatthemapinProftssor  Muller's 
(jcerrh  ffvfi/iax(«y)'  *  Langoages  of  the  Seat  of  War  *  will  show 

*  See  tlie  story  of  Cambyses  and  the  this. 

C3rrenceans,  when  the  latter  first  made  their        '  See  the  Great  Inscription  at  Nakhsh-i- 

submission  (Herod,  iii.  13,  and  compare  Rustam,  and  oompaire  the  note  to  Book  tu. 

iii.  97.)  ch.  64. 

«  The  Colchians,  the  African  Ethiopians,         ^  The  Matieni  on  the  Halys  (Herod,  i.  72) 

and  the  Arabians,  all  served  in  the  army  of  are  geographjcally  distinct  finom  those  who 

Xerxes  (Herod,  rii.  69  and  79).    The  Sa-  inhabited  the  Kurdish  moantains  (i.  189» 

cans  and  Cappadodans,  as  before  obserred,  r.  49,  Ac). 
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aboanded  in  tlie  sonthdm  and  eastern  regions  of  the  empire,  the 
arrangement  must  have  been  especially  convenient.  Without  it 
they  would  have  been  liable  to  be  claimed  as  subjects  by  several 
satraps,  and  to  have  suffered  a  multiplied  oppression;  or  they 
might  perhaps,  by  skilful  management,  have  escaped  assessment 
altogether.  * 

10.  The  division  of  the  empire  into  satrapies  was,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  originally  and  primarily,  for  financial  purposes.' 
The  collection  and  transmission  of  the  tribute,  in  money  and  in 
kind,"  was  the  satrap's  first  and  chief  duty.  He  helped  to  maintain 
the  supremacy  of  the  dominant  race  over  the  conquered  tribes, 
which  to  so  great  an  extent  composed  the  empire ;  but  that  im- 
portant object  was  in  the  main  secured  by  practices,  and  by  an 
oi^nisation  distinct  from  the  satrapial  authority.  A  few  remarks 
on  these  points  will  properly  conclude  this  portion  of  the  subject 

(i.)  The  conquered  nations  were  in  some  instances  disarmed  ;*  in 
all,  or  nearly  all,  debarred  from  the  profession  of  arms,  which  they 
could  only  follow  when  summoned  nrom  their  peacefiil  avocations 
on  occasion  of  some  grand  expedition.  This  tended  to  produce 
among  them  an  tmwarlike  temper,  and  so  to  keep  them  inferior  to 
their  masters,  with  whom  the  possession  and  profession  of  arms  was 
almost  universal. 

(ii.)  Tribes  whose  conquest  had  been  very  difficult,  or  which  had 
revolted  after  subjection,  were  not  unfrequently  removed  from  their 
own  country  to  a  distant  part  of  the  empire.^  The  close  connexion 
of  patriotism,  and  the  love  of  liberty  with  local  attachments,  was 


*  Sujira  §  2.  Compare  Herod,  iii.  89 ;  niaiiB  into  Asia  Minor  (lb.  v.  17),  of  the 
Xen.  Cyrop.  vin.  ri.  §  3.  Milfwana  to  Amp^  (ib.  yi.  20),  of  the  £re> 

'  Besides  the  money  tribute  of  which  trians  to  the  Snsianian  Arderioca  (ib.  Ti. 
Herodotus  gives  ao  exact  an  account  (iii.  90-  119),  and  of  the  Carians  and  Sitaoenians 
95),  avast  amount  of  produce  was  con^buted  into  Babylonia  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  iii.  48). 
by  the  conquered  nations  to  the  support  of  It  is  possible,  as  Heeren  supposes  (As.  Nat.  i. 
the  army  and  of  the  court.  Babyloaia  sup-  p.  340),  that  the  Colchians  may  have  been 
plied  one-third  of  the  latter  expense  (Herod,  transported  Egyptians.  Again,  it  is  not  im- 
1.  192) ;  to  which  we  know  that  Media  con-  probable  that  tLe  population  of  the  **  Egyp- 
tributed  annuaUy  100,000  sheep,  and  Cap-  tian  villages"  in  Asia  Minor,  of  which  Xeno- 
padoda  half  that  number  (Strab.  xi.  p.  764),  phon  spoks  (Cyrop.  vii.  1,  §  45 ;  Hell.  iii. 
while  other  countries  gave  in  proportion.  1,  §  7),  settled  according  to  him  by  CvrxiB 
Egypt,  besides  her  shiu«  of  this  expense,  after  his  defeat  of  Croesus,  may  really  have 
supplied  com  for  120,000  soldiers,  which  consisted  of  Egyptians  transported  for  re- 
was  the  number  of  her  garrison  (Herod.  iiL  hellion.  How  recognised  a  feature  of  Persian 
91).  Cilida  furnished  annually  360  white  policy  such  transplantation  was,  is  indicated 
horses  (ib.  ch.  90) ;  Babylon,  besides  her  by  the  ready  acceptance  given  to  the  fiction 
com,  500  boy-eunuchs  (ibid.  ch.  92).  From  of  Histiaus  (Herod,  vi.  3).  The  practice 
these  instances  conclusions  may  be  drawn  as  has  been  at  all  times  conmion  in  the  East. 
to  the  rest  of  the  provinces.  With  regard  to  its  use  by  the  Assyrians,  see 

^  See  Herod.  1. 155-157,  which  may  be  ao>  the  Essays  appended  to  Book  i..  Essay  ,vii. 

oepted  thus  fiir.    Heeren  iiyudiciously  adopts  §  39.    With  regard  to  modem  times,  Char- 

the  entire  narrative  (As.  Nat.  i.  p.  409,  din  tells  us  that  Shah  Abbas  transported 

£.  T.).  several  colonies  of  from  20,000  to  30',000 

*  The  following  are  the  chief  known  in-  fiunilies  a  distance  of  200  or  300  leagues 
stances  of  this  practice:  The  transporta-  (Voyage  en  Perse,  vol.  iiL  p.  292);  and 
ti(m  of  a  large  body  of  Egyptians  to  Susa  Ferrier  speaks  of  the  *'  whole»le  removal  of 
by  Cnmbyaes  (Ctes.  §  9),  of  the  Barcsans  populations  "  as  **  common  through  Central 
into  Bactria  (Herod,  iv.  204),  x>f  the  Pco-  Asia"  (Owavan  Journeys,  p.  395). 

2  H  2 
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Bufficientlj  understood,  and  experience  seems  to  have  shown  that 
by  this  means  the  most  refractory  oould  be  made  submissive  and 
peaceable. 

(iii.)  Where  extreme  measures  such  as  these  were  not  resorted 
to,  the  subjection  of  the  conquered  nations  was  maintained  by  the 
more  simple  and  natural  expedient  of  keeping  on  foot  large  stand- 
ing  armies,  originally  consisting  entirely  of  native  Persians,'  and 
distributing  them^  throughout  the  provinces.  These  troops  occa- 
pied  all  the  strongholds,'  and  were  quartered  in  great  niunbers 
thiroughout  the  principal  towns,"  while  a  system  of  posts,*  or 
government  couriers,  was  so  organised  that  rapid  intelligence  of  a 
rising  in  any  quarter  oould  be  communicated  from  city  to  city,  and 
even  from  province  to  province.  Large  bodies  of  troops  on  whicL. 
entire  dependance  could  be  placed,  were  thus  within  a  short  time 
concentrated  wherever  danger  threatened,  and  movements  of  revolt 
on  the  part  of  the  conquered,  unless  in  countries  peculiarly  situ- 
ated, were  (while  the  empire  retained  its  vigour)  speedily  put 
down.^  In  later  times,  when  the  Persian  race  had  degenerated, 
and  the  standing  army  consisted  in  ffreat  part  of  mercenaries,*  such 
revolts  were  sometimes  crowned  with  success ;  but  the  instances  are 
somewhat  rare  even  at  this  period.* 

11.  From  the  condition  of  the  conquered  races,  and  of  their  im- 
mediate rulers,  the  satraps  of  the  several  provinces,  it  is  time  to 
pass  to  that  of  the  dominant  nation,  and  of  the  sovereign. 

The  Persian  monarch  was  an  irresponsible  despot.  Whatever 
limitation  may  have  been  placed  upon  the  authority  of  a  weak  and 
timid  king  by  the  grandees  of  his  court,  pleading  the  inviolability 
of  Persian  law,^  it  is  certain  that  a  sovereign  of  any  energy  of  cha- 
racter could  set  himself  up  above  all  legal  restraints,  and  follow  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  dictates  of  his  own  caprice.  The  answer  of 
the  royal  judges  to  Cambyses  sets  this  matter  in  its  true  light,  and 
shows  clearly  that  the  power  of  the  kings  was  absolutely  without 
limit.  The  judges  *'  found  a  law  that  the  Persian  king  might  do 
whatever  he  pleased."*  Such  a  principle  would  cover  any  and 
every  transgression  of  all  rules,  religious  or  other,  which  might  be 

*  Or  perhaps  of  Persians  and  Medea,  (See  forces  oould  be  collected  on  an  emergoicj,  see 
Thucyd.  i.  104.)  Herod,  v.  102.     Compare  ▼.  108 ;    Xen. 

^  Sen  Xen.  Cyrop.  Tin.  vi.  §  1,  which  is  Anab. I.  iv.  §5,  and  Til.  §§  11, 12 ;  Arrian, 
confirmed  historicallj  by  many  passages.  (Cf.  .ut  supra.  The  saccessfal  revolts  of  coo- 
Herod,  ii.  30 ;  Xen.  Anab.  I.  iv.  §  4 ;  Ar-  quered  nations  were  uniformly  upon  the  out- 
rian,  Exp.  Alex.  i.  17,  &c.)  dcirts  of  the  empire,  and  genenlly  in  de- 

*  The  garrison  of  Memphis  in  the  time  of  tached  districts,  sudi  as  Eg^L 
Heit)dotu8    consisted  of    120,000   Persians  '  In  the  latter  times  they  seem  in  sonse 
(Herod,  iii.  91).    In  the  time  of  Alexander  satrapies  to  have  equalled  or  exceeded  the 
20,000  Persians  and  20,000    mercenaries  number  of  the  native  troops.  (Arrian,  L  s.  c. ; 
garrisoned  the  north-western  comer  of  Asia  compare  iii.  7.) 

Minor  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  i.   14).    From  *  That  of  Egypt  from  Darius  Nothus  is 

these  numbers  the  enormous  amount  of  the  the  most  remarkable.    Cyprus  and  Paphla- 

entire  standing  army  may  be  oonjectared«  gonia  are  perhaps  the  only  other  instances. 

'  "Ayyapoi,  or  iyyttfyfiXoi  (vide  infra,  viii.  In  the  former  success  was  only  temporary. 

98,   and   compare  Xen.  Cyrop.  yin.    vi.  ^  See  Dan.  vi.  14,  15;  Herod  ix.  111. 

§  17).  *  Herod,  iii.  31 :  r^  $wri\t6om  n«p- 

*■  For  a  proof  of  the  speed  with  which  trdwp  i^tlwai  woif !>  rh  &y  /So^Xifrcu. 
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snpposed  to  have  a  universal  obligation.  Accordingly  we  find  the 
AchsBmenian  monarchs  not  only  tyrannising  at  will  over  the  per- 
sons of  their  subjects,  but  trampling  whenever  it  pleases  them  upon 
the  most  sacred  religious  ordinances.*  No  class  is  secure  from  their 
oppression,  no  privilege  beyond  their  control,  no  law  safe  from  their 
infraction.'  Like  other  despots  they  are  liable  to  the  last  resort  of 
the  oppressed — assassination ;'  but  so  long  as  they  live,  their  word 
is  law,  and  their  will  without  check  or  hindrance. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  ancient,  any  more  than  in 
modem '  Persia,  a  regularly  established  council.  The  king  occasion- 
ally referred  matters  to  the  decision  of  the  royal  judges,**  and  con- 
vened assemblies  of  the  grandees  for  deliberation  on  affairs  of  par- 
ticular importance  ;*  b«t  nothing  seems  to  have  bound  him  either 
to  call  such  councils,  or,  if  he  called  them,  to  abide  by  their  sen- 
tence.* When  a  council  was  summoned  at  the  court,  certain  nobles, 
it  is  probable,  had  the  right  of  attendance ;  but  the  monarch  might 
invite  to  his  council-table  any  persons  whose  judgment  he  valued.* 

In  default  of  a  legitimate  control  the  Persian  kings  were  apt  to  fall 
under  the  influence,  either  of  a  favourite,^  or  more  commonly  of  the 
queen-mother,  or  of  one  of  their  wives.*  Bred  up  in  the  seraglio,  under 
ike  tutelage  of  eunuchs  and  women,  and  often  with  no  definite  expeo- 
tation  of  the  crown,*  they  found  themselves  at  their  accession  in  a 
state  of  vassalage,  which  they  mostly  lacked  strength  to  throw  off. 
The  real  ruler  of  Persia  was  in  general  a  Bagoas,  or  a  Parysatis,  in 
whose  hands  the  monarch  was  but  a  puppet,  and  who,  from  the 
interior  of  the  gynaaceum  or  harem,  directed  the  •  counsels  and 
bestowed  the  honours  of  the  empire.  These  disorders  however 
belong  to  the  later  period  of  the  monarchy.     They  first  appear  at 


*  Marriage  with  a  sister  was  clearly  oon-  knew  law  and  judgment "    (Esth.  i.  13). 

sndered  as  incestuous  in  Persia,  yet  Cambyses  Those  who  attended  the  great  council  of  war 

married  two  of  his  (Herod,  loc.  dt.).  before  the  inTasion  of  Greece  seem  to  hare 

^  The  law  that  the  king  should  only  marry  been  the  satraps  and  commanders  of  the 

from  the  fiimiliea  of  the  six  conspirators  troops  throughout  the  provinces  (Herod,  vii. 

(Hovd.   ill.   84)   was  one  which,   if  any,  8,  §§4  and  19). 

might  have  seemed  likely  to  be  observed.        *  Generally  a  eunuch,  as  Spamitres  (Ctes. 

Tet  it  was  broken  by  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes  ?)  §  29),  the  fiivourite  of  Xerxes  in  his  later 

when  he  espoused  Esther  (Esth.  ii.  17).  years ;  Artoxares  (ib.  §  49),  the  fiivourite  of 

'  Of  the  nine  kings  who  succeeded  Darius,  Darius  Nothus;  Bagoas  (Diod.  Sic.  xvi.  50, 

three  (Xerxes  I.,  Xerxes  II.,  and  Artaxerxes  end),  the  &vourite  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  &c. ; 

III.)  were  murdered.  but  sometimes  a  noble,  as  Mardonius,  who 

'  See  Chardin,  vol.  ii.  p.  296.  governed   Xerxes  in  the  beginning  of  his 

^  See  Herod,  iii.  31.     There  is  no  reason  reign. 
to  suppose  that  these  judges  were,  as  Heereu        ^  See  Herod,  vii.  3,  end ;  ix.  Ill ;  Plut. 

supposes  (As.   Nat.  i.  p.  390),  necessarily  Artaxerx.  p.  1861-1866 ;  Xen.  Anab.  I.  i. 

Magi.  §§3,4. 

1  See  Herod,  vii.  8,  viii.  67 ;  Esth.  i.  13-        ^  The  law  of  succession  was  very  ill  de- 

15.  termined  (Herod,  vii.  2),  and  left  the  mo- 

'  This  is  evident  from  the  words  and  con-  narch  a  power  within  certain  limits  of  deter- 

dnct  of  Xerxes  (Herod,  vii.  8,  11-18).  mining  his  successor.    This  power  he  would 

'  The  **  seven  princes  of   Persia  "  may  rarely  exerdse  till  towards  the  dose  of  his 

have  had  the  right  of  attendance,  and  so  life    (see    Herod,    i.    208 ;     Ctes.    Persic, 

have  been  called  par  excellence  the  king's  §  8),  when  the  character  of  the  youth  was 

counsellors   (Esth.  i.  14 ;  Ezra  vii.  14),  but  formed, 
the  monarch  snmmoned  besides  **  all  that 
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the  close  of  the  reign  of  Darius,'  and  only  come  into  fall  play  after 
the  return  of  Xerxes  from  the  G-reek  expedition. 

12.  The  native  Persians  themselves,  though  equally  destitate 
with  the  conquered  races  of  any  real  personal  freedom/  were  per- 
mitted, by  the  fftvour  or  policy  of  their  rulers,  certain  special 
privileges.  The  province  of  Persia  Proper  was  exempt  from 
tribute.*  Persians  had  universally  precedence  over  the  other 
nations  which  composed  the  empire.'  Offices  and  employments  of 
importance,  though  not  absolutely  confined  to  them,  were  yet,  with 
rare  exceptions,  conferred  upon  the  dominant  race.*  They  alone 
appear  to  have  formed  the  household  of  the  monarch.'  Many  of 
them  received  assignments  upon  the  conquered  countries,  of  houses, 
lands,  and  vassals,*  from  which  they  drew  lai^e  revenues.  Others 
accompanied  the  satraps  to  their  provinces  as  bodyguards,^  and 
Uved  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants.  None  engaged  in  trade,*  or 
in  any  menial  employ.  All  Persians  of  the  tribes  which  were  nei- 
ther fi^cultural  nor  pastoral,  seem,  unless  attached  to  the  oourt,  to 
have  followed  the  profession  of  arms.  They  formed  a  martial  caste, 
which  held  itself  distinctly  above  the  rest  of  the  population. 

13.  Besides  the  difference  here  indicated  between  the  three  lead- 
ing Persian  tribes  and  the  other  six,  some  further  gradations  of 
rank  and  dignity  are  found  to  have  prevailed.  The  tribe  of  the 
PasargadsB,  to  which  the  royal  family  of  the  Achasmenidfle  belonged, 
had  a  decided  pre-eminence  over  both  the  Maraphians  and  the  Mas- 
pians.'    Among  the  Pasargad»,  the  royal  family,  which  owing  to 

^  Herod,  vii.  3,  end :  'H  yitp  "Aroiraet  histoiy  Airnishes,  I  belieTe,  bat  two  ex- 

c?xc  Tb  war  Kpdros.     The  aocounts  given  amples,  that  of  Padyas  (Herod,  i.  153),  ud 

by  CtesiaB  (Penic.  §§  8, 9),  which  wouH  ex-  that  of  Xenagoras  (ibid.  ix.  107).     Even  the 

teod  to  the  reign  of  Cambyaes,  and  even  of  Median  appointments  are  rare  compered  with 

Cyrus,  the  manners  of  his  own  day,  appear  the  Persian.    Of  coarse  the  cases  most  be 

to  me  little  worthy  of  credit.  excepted  of  tributary  princes,  and  nalaTe 

^  Acts  of  tyrannical  crodty  haTO  meet  rulers  allowed  to  maintain  a  certain  antho- 
oommonly  Persians  for  their  objecta.  It  is  rity  over  their  people,  but  fbnnii:^  no  put 
floffident  to  mention  the  cases  of  Prezaapes  of  the  recognised  staff  of  the  gDveronwi^ 
(Herod,  iii.  35),  (Eobasus  (ib.  iv.  84),  Ma-  *  Heeren's  arguments  (As.  Nat  i.  p.  995) 
nstes(ib.ix.ll  1-113),  Mithridates(Platarch,  scarcely  prove  &at  the  houadiokl  was  oom- 
iL  p.  1861),  and  the  twelve  nobles  boned  to  posed  entirely  of  Pasargadse,  bat  there  seems 
the  head  by  order  of  Cambyses  (Herod,  iii.  no  reason  to  doabt  that  it  was,  at  hast  as  a 
35,  end).  The  higher  position  of  the  Per-  general  rule,  made  up  of  Persians, 
sians  brought  than  into  contact  with  the  ^  Xen.  Cyrop.  tiu.  vi.  §  5.  Hie  state- 
sovereign  more  frequently  than  others,  (See  ment  is  coi]£rmed  by  the  known  practke  of 
Heeren,  As.  Nat  i.  p.  362.)  conferring  occasionally  sndi  gifts  apon  ft- 

*  Herod,  iii.  97.    Of  course  it  snpported  reigners,  as  upon  Themistodes  (Thocyd.  i. 

its  satrap  and  garrisons;  but  it  piud  nothing  138)  and  Demsratus  (Herod,  vi  70). 
to  the  central  government  *  Orestes  was  guarded  by  a  tJiAnwiDd  Per- 

^  In  war  (Herod,  vii.  55,  viii.  113,  ix.  31).  sians  (Herod,  iii.  127).  The  only  pecoliarity 

In  processions,  where  the  right  hand,  the  in  his  case  was  the  number, 
port  of  honour,  wss  assigned  to  them  (Xen.        ^  Hence  the  contempt  which  Cyrus  is  asid 

Cyrop.  vnx.  iii.  §  10).    In  games  (ibikl.  §  to  have  expressed  for  the  LacecUemoniaas 

25).     In  c^lvoaching  the  king  (ibid.  §  14).  (Herod,  i.  l.'iH). 

'  It  is  not  very  uncommon  to  find  hig^        ^  Heeren  (As.  Nat  i.  ch.  ii.)  carries  this 

office  entrusted  to  a  Mede  (see  Herod,  i.  156,  pre-eminence  beyond  its  just  bounds,  and 

162 ;  vi.  94;  vii.  88 ;  Beh.  Inacr.  ii.  xiv.  6,  says  nothing  of  the  lank  of  the  Manqphlsns 

and  III.  xiv.  3) ;  but  wonderfully  few  in-  and  Maspians.     Yet  Herodotus  dis^nctly 

stances  occur  of  high  office  held  by  a  native  states  it  (L  125 ;  compare  iv.  167). 
of  any  other  conquered  country.     Pro&ne 
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the  prevalence  of  polygamy  was  very  numerous,  held  the  first 
place.  Next  in  order  seem  to  have  followed  the  families  of  the  six 
conspirators,  which  had  the  privilege  of  famishing  wives  to  the 
king.'  Among  these  the  descendants  of  Otanes  possessed  special 
rights,  though  of  what  nature  we  have  no  distinct  information.' 
Perhaps  the  representatives  of  these  six  families,  and  of  the  royal 
honse,^  formed  the  '*  seven  princes  of  Persia,  which  saw  the  king's 
face,  and  sat  the  first  in  the  kingdom."'  Further  than  this  there 
was  no  order  of  nobility,  unless  we  consider  the  possession  of  the 
crown  grants  mentioned  above,  .which  were  handed  down  from 
fisither  to  son,'  to  have  constituted  the  holders  a  noble  dass. 

Such  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  outlines  of  a  system  which, 
simple  and  inartificial  as  it  was,  sufficed,  to  maintain  one  of  the 
largest  empires'that  the  world  has  ever  seen,^  during  a  space  of  more 
than  two  centuries. 


'  Herod,  iii.  84  (cf.  not.  ad  loc.).  (see  note  *  on  Book  iii.  ch.  71) ;  but  perhaps 

*  We  know  indeed  that  the  head  of  tiie  the  rojsl  horue  was  represented  by  the  head 

fimilj  of  Otanes  reoeiTed  an  annual  haftaiC  of  the  brandi  next  in  order  of  socoessioa  to 

of  the  XDOBt  splendid  description.    But  the  that  upon  the  throne,  which  was  the  poaitiQii 

fsmilj  must  have  had  other  rights  unknown  of  Darius  at  the  time  of  the  coospixvcj. 
to  us,  to  justify  the  expression  of  Herodotos        '  Esth.  i.  14. 

(iii.  83,  SmtcA^ci  iioinni  i\*vB4fni  iovack        '  Xen.  Cyrop.  1.  s.  c.    Tlie  estates  of  De- 

XlefNT^wK,  Kcd  Apx^'rm  rwrcwrck  wret  oM/  maratos  were,  we  know,  transmitted  to  his 

$4\€i),  <lB0oeodants  (Xen.  Hell.  in.  L  §  6). 
I  There  is  some  difficulty  in  supposing  this 
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ESSAY  IV. 


ON  THE  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  BABYLON. 

t.  Difficulties  of  the  subject.  2.  Qreat  extent  of  Babylon  according  to  ancient 
writers.  3.  No  traces  of  the  original  enceinte,  4.  General  plan  of  the  existing 
ruins.  5.  Their  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates  a  difficulty — 
modes  of  meeting  it.  6.  Canal  between  the  northern  and  the  central  ruins. 
7.  Mound  of  Babil,  the  temple  of  Belus — ^its  present  state.  8.  Proofe  of  the 
identity.  9.  Mounds  of  the  Kaar  and  Amrdm,  the  ancient  palace.  10.  Site 
of  the  great  reservoir.  11.  Palace  of  Neriglissar,  and  embankment  of  Nahuntt. 
12.  Triangular  enclosure,  of  the  Parthian  age.  13.  The  Birs-Nimrud — its 
present  appearance.  14.  Original  plan  of  the  Bin,  15.  Its  ornamentation. 
16.  The  Birs  rebuilt  by  Nebuchadnezzar — his  account  of  the  restoration. 

1.  The  topography  of  ancient  Babylon  is  a  subject  which  is  still 
involved  in  a  good  deal  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  Though  an  accu- 
rate survey  on  a  large  scale  has  recently  been  made  of  the  ruins  by 
Captain  Selby  of  the  Indian  Navy,*  whereof  the  accompanying 
Chart  is  a  reduced  copy,  it  is  still  veiy  difficult  to  pronounce  a  de- 
cided opinion  on  the  various  intricate  questions  involved  in  the 
wide  subject  here  proposed  for  consideration.  Certain  main  points 
may,  however,  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  determined,  and  certain 
principal  buildings  and  other  features  of  the  ancient  city  may  be 
considered  as  identified  by  the  inscriptions  on  their  remains  and  by 
the  descriptive  documents  of  the  Babylonian  kings.  To  these  lead- 
ing features  of  the  topography,  and  to  these  only,  it  is  proposed  at 
present  to  direct  the  reader's  attention. 

2.  The  most  remarkable  fact  recorded  of  Babylon  by  tlie  ancient 
writers  is  its  extraordinary  extent.  According  to  Herodotus*  it 
was  a  -square,  120  stades  or  nearly  14  miles  eacb  way,  covering 
thus  an  area  of  nearly  200  square  miles  I  This  estimate  is  some- 
what diminished  by  the  historians  of  Alexander,'  who  reduce  the 
sides  to  about  11  miles,  and  the  area  to  something  less  tban  130 
square  miles.  Even  this  space  is  (according  to  modem  notions) 
enormous,  being  five  or  six  times  the  size  of  London.  The  autho- 
rity, however,  upon  which  it  rests  is  of  great  weight  and  import- 
ance; for  one  cannot  but  suppose  that  accurate  measurements 
would  be  made  by  the  Greeks  upon  their  conquest  of  the  city.*    It 


1 1  am  greatly  indebted  to  Captain  Selby  walls  had  perished  before  Alexandeii^s  coo- 

for  a  copy  of  his  Chart  and  Memoir,  printed  quest,  and  therefore  that  his  historians  only 

for  the  Bombay  Government,  in  1859,  but  reported  a  tradition.   But  it  is  very  unlikely 

not  (I  believed  as  yet  published.  that  they  could  have  altogether  disappeared 

*  Book  i.  CD.  178.  so  early.     And  Abydenus  expressly  states 

*  For  the  details  see  note  *  on  the  above-  that  the  wall  of  Nebuchadnezzar  continued 
tamed  chapter.  to  Alexander's  time.    (See  vol.  i.  Essay  viii. 

*  The  only  argument  that  can  be  urged  p.  419,  §  13,  note  ^.)  * 
with  any   effect  against  this,   is  that  the 
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has,  therefore,  been  usual  to  aocept  the  statement,  and  to  suppose 
that  a  wall  of  great  height  *  surrounded  an  area  of  the  size  indicated, 
and  that  the  name  Babylon  attached  in  popular  parlance  to  the 
entire  space  within  the  rampart.  Of  course,  however,  if  the  wall 
was  of  this  extent,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  ground  within  it 
can  have  been  covered  with  buildings.  The  Babylon  thus  described 
was  not  a  town,  but  a  great  fortified  district  very  partially  built 
upon,  and  containing  within  it  not  only  gardens  and  parks,  but 
numerous  fields  and  orchards.* 

3.  Of  the  great  wall  enclosing  this  space,  it  is  agreed  by  almost 
all  travellers  that  not  a  vestige  remains.'  It  has  been  destroyed  by 
quarrying,  or  has  sunk  into  the  ditch  from  which  it  arose  ;*  and 
there  is  no  possibility  of  even  determining  its  position,  unless  by 
the  merest  conjecture.  The  earliest  of  the  Mesopotamian  explorers ' 
imagined  that  it  included  within  it  the  Btn-Jsimrudy  which  is  six 
miles  from  the  Euphrates ;  but  the  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
make  it  certain  that  this  vast  ruin  marks  uie  site  of  a  distinct  town.* 

4.  The  only  ruins  which  can  be  confidently  assigned  to  the 
ancient  Babylon  are  the  group  of  mounds  upon  the  Euphrates,  a 
little  above  HiOah^  which  cover  a  space  about  three  and  a  half  miles 
long  and  from  one  to  two  miles  broad,  and  are  almost  entirely  in- 
closed within  an  irregular  triangle,  formed  by  two  long  lines  of 
rampart  (called  ''  Sur  or  earthen  rampart "  in  the  plan)  and  the  river. 
These  ruins  are  generally  said  to  consist  of  tluee  great  masses  of 
brickwork,  the  northernmost  of  which  (Bich's  MujdUbeh)  is  known 
to  the  Arabs  as  Babil  ("Mujelybe'*  in  the  plan),  the  central  as 
the  Eiasr  or  Palace,  and  the  southernmost  as  the  mound  of  Amrum. 
Besides  these  principal  buildings  there  are  various  lesser  ruins, 
among  which  the  most  remarkable  are  two  long  parallel  lines  of 
rampart  (*' Inner  Rampart"  and  ^*  JiOw  Mounds"  of  the  plan)  hav- 
ing a  direction  nearly  north  and  south,  which  shut  in  the  central 
and  southern  ruins  oi;i  the  east,  and  a  remarkable  red  hill  ('^El 
Amerrah "  of  the  plan)  which  lies  to  the  west  of  these  ramparts^ 
between  them  and  the  "  Kasr  "  or  '*  Palace."  Very  few  and  insigni- 
ficant ruins  intervene  between  the  great  mounds  (called  Amr&m  and 
the  Kasr)  and  the  present  east  bank  of  the  river,  which  (according 

'  On  the  height  of  tiie  wall  see  note  ^  on  Easay.  Oaptain  Selby  says,  **  Of  the  immense 

Book  i.  ch.  178.  walls,  300   feet  high,  and  60    (?)   thick, 

*  This  is  declared  to  hare  been  the  case  by  which,  according  to  Herodotos,  endrded  the 
Q.  Curtius  (▼.  i.  §  27  V  It  has  been  geoe-  dtj  to  the  extent  of  about  25  (?)  miles 
rally  allowed  by  modem  writers.  (See  square,  no  vestige  has  been  diaoooered"  On 
Rich's  Second  Memoir,  p.  14 ;  Ker  Porter,  this  account  he  is  inclined  to  doabt  whether 
vol.  iL  p.  386 ;  Layanl,  Nineveh  and  Baby-  the  ruins  at  Hillah  are  really  those  of  Baby- 
lon, p.  494 ;  Nidnihr,  Lectures  on  Ancient  Ion  I  (Memoir,  p.  3.) 
Hiaiory,  vol.  i.  p.  24,  note  >»,  E.  T.)  •  See  vol  t  Bway  viii.  p.  434. 

7  M.  Oppert  abne,  I  believe,  disputes  this.        ^  Rich,  Second  Memoir,  pp.  31,  32 ;  Ker 

He  is  of  opinion  that  he  has  found  titues  of  Porter,  vol.  ii.  p.  382. 
the  walls,  or  rather  of  their  towen  and        >  M.  Oppert  admits  that  the  Bv^Nimrud 

gates,  in  certain  of  the  mounds  or  Tels  which  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Borappa,  but 

cover  the  flat  country  on  either  side  of  the  he  supposes  this  place  to  have  been  a  sort  of 

Euphrates.     These  views  will  no  doubt  be  second  citadel  (Acropcdis  minor)  to' Babylon,  ^ 

developed  when  his  work  on  Mesopotamia  is  and  to  have  lain  between  the  outer  and  the 

completed.    See  Note  B  at  the  aid  of  this  innsr  walls.    (See  bdow,  p.  488.) 
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to  some  obBervers)  seems  once  to  have  flowed  directly  along  the 
western  face  of  the  two  great  mounds.  Less  noticeable,  but  still  of 
some  visible  importance,  are  some  ruins  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  (called  **  Annana  "  in  the  plan)  parallel  with  the  mound  of 
Amr&m,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  a  broad  rampart  20  feet  high  run- 
ning from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  and  then  car- 
ried at  right  angles  down  to  the  river.  Beyond  the  ruins  thus 
described,  towards  Hillah  on  the  south  and  towards  MohawiU  on  the 
north,  are  low  heaps  and  embankments  scattered  irregularly  over 
the  plain.  On  the  western  side  of  the  river,  besides  the  ruin  already 
mentioned  (Annana),  there  are  a  number  of  lesser  mounds ;  and 
both  here  and  towards  the  east  the  grotmd  is  everywhere  covered 
with  fragments  of  brick  and  with  nitre,  the  sure  marks  of  former 
buildings.' 

5.  The  difficulty  which  immediately  strikes  the  observer,  who, 
acquainted  with  the  descriptions  of  Babylon  given  by  the  ancient 
writers,^  casts  his  eye  over  the  mass  oi  ruins  above  described,  is 
their  position,  with  few  and  unimportant  exceptions,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river.  The  ancients  unanimously  declare  that  the 
Euphrates  flowed  through  Babylon;  and  that  the  most  important 
buildings  were  placed  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  stream.*  The 
Temple  of  Belus  and  the  Boyal  Palace — ^the  two  chief  edifices — are 
said  to  have  been  separated  by  the  river,  each  forming  a  stronghold 
or  fortress  in  its  own  division  of  the  town.  Now  although  it  must 
be  granted  that  the  Euphrates,  having  a  general  tendency  to  run 
off  to  the  westward,*  has  done  much  to  oUiterate  the  ruins  which 
originally  stood  upon  the  right  bank,  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  thought 
that  this  cause  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  entire  disappearance 
of  a  building  so  vast  as  both  of  these  are  said  to  have  been.  We 
aught  to  find  traces  both  of  the  palace  and  of  the  temple,  and  they 
ought  to  be  separated  either  by  the  main  stream  of  the  Euphrates 
or  at  least  by  a  branch  from  itr— which  is  certainly  not  the  case  at 
present  with  any  of  the  important  ruins.  The  suggestion  that  the 
Bira-Nmrud  represented  the  old  temple  of  Belus,  though  it  is  distant 
eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  true  Babylon,  originated  in  the  sup- 
posed necessity  of  finding  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  buildings 
among  the  ruins  still  existing  to  the  west  of  the  stream.  The  Birs 
is  the  only  ruin  of  any  magnitude  on  the  right  bank  at  present ; 
and  the  vast  dimensions  ascribed  to  Babylon  by  the  ancients  would 

*  The  panicnlan  of  this  account  are  cfaieflj  *  Besides  the  deBcription  of  oar  author  (i. 

taken  from  Captain  Selby's  survey,  com-  178-183),  the  most  important  are  those  of 

pared  with  the  aooounts  given  by  Bich  (First  Diodorus  (ii.  7,  et  seqq.),  which  is  probably 

Memoir),  Ker  Porter  (vol.  ii.  pp.  337-380),  derived  from  Ctosias,  and  of  Berosus,  as  re- 

and  Layard  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  490-  ported  by  Josephos  (Ant.  Jud.  x.  1 1).   This 

492),aiid  with  theperaooal  recollections  of  Sir  kit  seems  to  have  been  derived  by  Berosos 

H.  lUwlinson  and  Dr.  Hyslop,  the  latter  of  directly  from  Nebuchadneaar's  monnments, 

whom  was  engaged  with  Oaptains  Jones  and  and,  if  it  were  less  oormpt,  would  be  in- 

Selby  in  the  recent  surveys.     Reference  has  valuable. 

also  been  made  to  the  letters  of  MlFresnel  in  *  Herod,  i.  181;  Diod.  Sic.  ti.  8;  Stnib. 

..the  Journal  Anatique  for  June  and  July,  zvi.  §5,  p.  1049;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  26,  &c 

*  18&3,  and  to  the  general  description  of  Mr.  *  Layaid,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  493. 
Loftus  (Chaldoia,  ch.  U.). 
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allow  of  ita  being  iocluded  within  the  anoient  enceinte.'     The  iden 
tification,  however,  of  the  £«■»  with  Borsippa — a  town  quite  dis- 
tinct from  Babylon,*  which  is  rendered  certain  by  the  monaments* 
— entirely  dispoeea  of  this  theory  ;  and  we  are  left  to  tlie  alternative 
of  anpposin);  mat  one  or  other  of  the  two  buildings  has  perished,  or 
of  finding  the  remains  of  both  in  the  ruins  on  the  east  or  left  bank. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge  that  in  the  great 
northern  mound,  which  the  Aia1»  call  Babil,  may  be  rec<^;nised  the 
ancient  temple  of  Belus  "  or 
Bel-Merodach ;     while    the 
c  entral  and  no  rthem  mounds, 
known    ae    the    Kasr    and 
the  mound  of  Amram,  mark 
blether    the    site    of    the 
Toyal  residence,'    iuclnding 
both  the  old  palace  {Amrdm) 
~     and  tliat  more  modern  erec- 
tion (the  Katr),  which  was 
not    improperly    called    by 
Nebuchadnezzar  Taprati-nisi, 
"  the  Wonder  of  Mankind."  * 
6.  With    respect    to   the 
diflSculty  which  arises  from 
the  position  of  both  tiiese 
two  mina  on  the  left  bank, 
it  may  be  obeerved  that  a 
large  canal,  called  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar "the  liJiebS"  is 
said  by  him  to  have  bounded 
his  palace  on  the  north ;  and 
that  this  oanal,  which  may 
either  have  run  east  in  the 
line  assigned  it  in  the  ac- 
companying plan,   or  have 
left  the  Euphrates  highernp 
and  have  been  carried  in  a 
south-east  direction   to  the 
head  of  the  great  reservoir, 
must    most  certainly   have 
intervened  between  the  pa- 
lace and   the   temple,    and 
may  therefore  be  the  water- 
course which  Herodotus  re- 

Soe  the  imcription  upon  the  Bira  Cjtia- 
iDtVa,  p.  4H5,  lad  cooipare  tbc  abctnct 
i^ptioD  in  Kale  A  >t  tlie 
end  or  this  EsE»y. 

Balm.  It  i*  echoed  bj  Xiebuhr  (L  t.  c.'i,  ••  Sup™,  toI.  i,  p,  257,  note  '. 
and  FreriKl  (JoDin.  Aiistique.Juillct,  1853,  ■  Sie  noli 'to  Book  i.  ch.  IBl. 
p-  !!)•  >  In  tbe  Standard  InscriptiMi,  infra,  p. 

'Sm  Be™,  Fr.  14,  p.  508;  Strab.  ivi.     486. 
p.  1050  ;  SU'ph.  Eyi.  nd  voc.,  ic. 
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garded  as  the  true  river.  It  was  not,  however,  the  only  or  even 
the  main  watercourse  which  intersected  Babylon.  Kehachsdnezzar 
speaks  of  the  "  Biver  of  Sippara '' '  as  the  western  boundary  of  his 
palace,  intending  by  this  the  natural  course  of  the  Euphrates ;  which 
seems  to  have  passed  through  the  ruins  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 

E resent  channel,  and  to  have  again  united  with  it  about  halfway 
Btweeu  the  ruins  and  Hillah.  The  present  course  of  the  stream  is 
of  comparatively  recent  date;  it  passes  through  the  palaoe  of 
Neriglissar,  which  was  built  entirely  upon  the  right  bank,  and  has 
washed  into  an  embankment  by  wluch  Nabonidus  appears  to  have 
checked  its  tendency  to  run  off  to  the  west, 

7.  The  mound  of  BabB,  which  it  is  proposed  to  identify  with  the 
Temple  oT  Belus,  is  an  oblong  mass  composed  chiefly  of  unbaked 
brick,  rising  from  the  plain  to  the  height  of  110  feet,*  and  having 
at  the  top  a  broad  flat  space,  broken  with  heaps  of  rubbish,  and 


F  of  B*bll  {mm  tin  Vit*\. 


otherwise  very  nneven.  The  northern  and  southern  faces  of  the 
mound  are  about  200  yards  in  length,*  the  eastern  and  western  are 
respectively  182  and  136  yards.'  All  the  faces,  and  especially  that 
which  looks  to  the  west,  present  at  intervals  some  appearance  of 


>  SUndard  InscriptioD,  I.  i.  c      Sippara  (Kirat  Mem«ir,  p.  28)  wu  140  (net. 
wu   titiuted   on  both   aides  of   tb*    river         '  Tbe  (lact  masuremcDts  givea  bf  Hr. 

(«heiic«  the  diu]  foi-m  Sepharraiin)  about  Rich  are,  for  the  aorth  face  SuO  fardi,  and 

the  Bta  of  the  modem  Uotaili.     'Hie  Eu-  An-  UMaDnthSIS  (KintHemoir,  p.  28).   Sir 

pbiatai  below  this  pomt  wai  known  to  the  R.  Ker  Porter  makta  them  lespec^tiTely  551 

BabfluniaDs  aa  the  "river  of  Sippua;"juBt  and  552  fart  (ii.  p.  340). 
H  in  Aiabian  timei,  when  Sippara  Irad  be-         *  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  makes  then  two  lida 

rame  Sura,  it  wh  known  a>  the  XiAr-Sura.  of  equal  ]eaph,  ud  girea  them  0DI7  230 

*  Thia   ii   Captain   Selbj'n   meajurement.  feet  (1.  s.  r.). 
(Sea  the  plan,  p.  473.)    Mr.  Rich'a  eitinute 
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briokwork,  the  bricks  being  Bnn-dried,  and  oemented,  not  with 
bitumen,  but  with  mud»  a  win  layer  of  reeds  occurring  between 
each  course  of  the  brick.'  Tunnels  driven  into  the  base  of  the 
mound  on  a  level  with  the  plain,  show  that  the  structure  was  foar- 
merlj  coated  with  a  wall  of  burnt-brick  masonry,  supported  by 
numerous  piers  and  buttresses  of  the  same  material."  These  baked 
bricks,  as  well  as  most  of  those  which  are  found  loose  among  the 
rubbish  wherever  it  is  dug  into,  bear  the  name  of  Kebuchadnezzar, 
and  were  laid  in  a  fine  white  mortar. 

8.  The  general  character  of  this  building,  its  square  shape,  its  solid 
construction,  its  isolated  grandeur,  mark  it  as  the  ziggurat  or  tower 
of  a  Babylonian  temple.  It  closely  resembles  in  general  appearance 
the  many  striking  piles  which  hreak  the  dead  level  of  nabylonia, 
in  some  of  which  inscriptions  have  been  found  proving  them  to  be 
temples,  as  at  the  Birs-i-Nmrud  and  at  Mugheir.^  To  the  latter  of 
these  two  edifices  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance.  The  Mnghar 
Temple  is  not  square  but  oblong,  and  its  proportions  are  almost  the 
same  as  those  of  the  BabU  mound.'  It  is  also,  like  that,  cased  with 
kiln-baked  bricks,  and  supported  by  a  number  of  shallow  buttresses, 
llie  only  remarkable  differences  between  the  buildings  are  the  greater 
size  of  the  Babylon  temple,  and  the  absence  from  it  of  any  indication 
of  a  second  stage,  which  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  Mugheir  ruin. 
It  would  be  rash,  however,  to  conclude  from  the  non-appearance 
of  any  second  stage  at  present,  that  no  upper  stage  or  stipes  ever 
existed.  It  is  to  the  accidental  use  of  an  imperishable  material — 
blue  slag — ^at  the  summit  of  the  Bin,  that  the  solitary  preservation 
of  that  one  Babylonian  building  in  almost  its  pristine  perfection  is 
owing.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  protecting  cap,  the  upper  stages  of 
a  temple  would  rapidly  decay  and  disappear ;  and  hence  we  find  in 
all  Babylonia  but  a  single  temple  preserving  the  pyramidal'  shape, 
which  (it  is  probable)  was  common  to  all  or  almost  all  of  them 
originally. 

On  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  with  tolerable  confidence,  that 
in  the  great  noithem  mound  of  Babylon  we  have  the  remains  of  that 
famous  temple,  which  Herodotus  describes  so  graphically,  and 
which  ancient  writers  generally  declare  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief 
marvels  of  the  Eastern  world.  Its  bricks  bear  the  name  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar,' who  relates  that  he  thoroughly  repaired  the  building;' 

^  Rich,  First  Memoir,  p.  29.   Sir  H.  Raw-  perior  size  of  the  Babel  mound,  which  k 

liiuon  regards  this  brick-work  as  Parthian,  measured  by  yards  instead  of  feet. 
(See  note  *  on  Book  i.  ch.  179.)  M.  Oppoi  believes  the  original  shape  of 

*  Mr.  Layard  drove  these  tunnels,  and  has  the  Boinl  mound  to  have  been  an  exact 

related  the  results  in  his  Nineveh  and  Baby-  square.    He  seems  to  make  the  south  side  at 

Ion,  pp.  503^05.  present  nearly  200  metres,  the  west  170, 

'See  Mr.   Loftus's  Chaldaa   and   Sua-  the  east  155,  and  the  north  120  metres.  The 

ana,  pp.  28-30,  and  130-132.  south  side  he  represents  as  almost  perfect, 

^  Mr.  Loftus  (p.  128)  gives  the  length  of  while  the  north  and  west  are  greatly  worn 

the  Mugheb  Temple  as  198  feet,'  and  the  away, 
breadth  as  1 33  feet,  which  is  within  a  fraction        '  Layard,  p.  505. 
of  3  to  2.    If  we  take  Mr.  Rich's  measure-        *  In  the  Standard  Inscription  (see  Note  A 

ment  of  the  west  face  as  the  true  one,  we  at  tiie  end  of  this  Essay).    Compare  Berosos 

have  almost  eiacily  the  same  proportion  (200  as  quoted  in  vol.  i.    (f^oay  viii.  p.  421, 

to  136).    The  chief  difference  is  in  the  sn-  note  K) 
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and  it  is  the  only  ruinTCMch  seems  tobe  that  cJa  temple,  among  all 
the  remaina  of  ancient  Babylon. 

9,  In  the  vast  and  irregular  labyrinth  of  mounds,  which,  com- 
mencing abont  a  mile  south  of  the  Bc^  ruin,  extends  thence  with 
little  interruption  forneaily  two  miles  parallel  with  the  liver,  having 
an  average  width^between  a  line  of  rampart  on  the  east  and  the 
old  Gonrse  of  the  Euphrates  on  the  west — of  twelve  or  thirteen 
hundred  yards,  it  is  probable  that  we  have  merely  the  remains  of 
that  group  of  royal  residenceB,  towers,  hanging  gardens,  &c.,  which 
formai  what  was  called  "  the  palace,"  *  and  which  are  commemorated 
in  the  fragments  of  Berosus,*  and  the^tandard  Inscription  of  Kebu- 
cbadnezzar.*  In  the  great  southern  ruin,  known  as  the  mound  of 
Jmram,  which  ia  1100  yards  in  length  and  800  in  its  greatest  breadth,^ 
we  may  recognise  the  remains  of  the  ancient  palace,  coeval  probably 
with  Babylon  itself,  which  continued  to  be  the  royal  residence  to 
the  time  of  Kabopolassar.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  ruins  in  which 
inscriptions  belonging  to  early  kings  have  been  found  ;  a  fact  which, 
coupled  with  the  comparative  poorness  of  the  materials  employed, 
and  the  entire  absence  from  the  structure  (ao  far  as  appears)  of  all 


•Herod,  i.  181.  IIOO,  iml  850  fHl(ii.  p.  371).   H.  Oppot 

'  Vy.  U.    See  thI.  i.  p.  42l1,  bote  '.  fT*™  tmiif  wilb  this  Tisw.    H«  rrpnenla 

*  Sm  Note  A  at  the  end  of  the  F^y.  thu  mound  »  trituiguUr,  Mid  the  ride*  ■■ 

'  iJich,  Firrt  Memoir,  p.  21,     Ker  Porter  proporttoDKl  thu« — the  western  630  metrrt, 

tlcKuibes  the  mound  of  Anuiim  tu  ntriaogle,  the   enstam   MO,    tal   the    Dortbun   i20 

the  .tide*  of  ohidi  an  raapectiTelj  1400,  metne. 
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fine  masoiuy,'  EmEBoiently  indicates  the  Bnperior  autiqaity  of  its  erec- 
tion. The  more  nortliera  mound,  now  called  Mujellibek,  and  crowned 
by  the  building  named  the  Kasr,  is  tiadoubtedly  a  conBtmction  of 
Ilebuchadnezzar,  and  may  be  almost  certainly  identified  witli  tbe 
"  new  palace  adjoining  his  father's,"  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  and 
which  \b  claims  to  ha,vB  erected  itt  fifteen  days.'  This  mound  is 
smaller  than  tbat  of  Amrdm,  being  an  irregular  equate  of  about 
700  yards  each  wa^ ; '  but  it  appears  to  have  been  "  composed  of 
buildings  far  supenor  to  all  the  rest  which  have  left  traces  in  this 
quarter,"'  and  it  has  furnished  the  only  sculptures  and  bas-rdie/s 
which  have  as  yet  been  discovered  among  the  ruins.*  The  remark- 
able fragment  on  its  summit,  called  the  Kasr,  is  a  solid  mass  of 
masonry,  composed  of  pale  yellow  bricks  of  excellent  quality,  bound 
tM^ther  by  fine  lime  cement,  and  stamped  in  almost  every  instance 
with  the  name  and  titles  of  Nebuchadnezzar.*  Slabs  inscribed  by 
this  king,  and  containing  an  account  of  the  building  of  the  palace,  have 
also  been  brongbt  from  the  mound,  and  serve  still  further  to  identify  it. 
10.  The  two  long  parallel  lines  of  rampart,  a  mile  in  length,  and 
somewhat  more  tlwn  100  yards  apart,*  which  shut  in  this  entire 

Xamiiv  iroKirTiktiar  irifUTahr  Imn  &r  ifq 
'     kiytir,  irKi/y  ii  trra  /iiyixa  ml  tntptt- 

font  iniirfTtKia9t]  iiiapaii  rtrrtnaittKo. 
Hitaj  slaba  broQgiht  by  Sir  H.  KawliiiMD 
from  the  Kaar,  beiir  the .  inBcripWon,  "  the 
I»1>ce  of  Xebuchadneiur."  Oat  of  thise  is 
in  Ihe  British  MuKum. 

'  Rich,  First  Memoir,  p,  22.  Ker  Porter 
cslU  the  length  of  the  mound  SOD.  ind  the 
broadth  600  ysrfs  (ii.  p.  SM).  M.  Oppert 
believe*  it  to  have  been  »  equnre,  but  miltes 
tlie  length  of  the  present  moiuid  (nm  X.  to 
8.  420  Dietrea,  the  greatest  bmdth  380 
metra,  and  the  average  braalth  300  mrtreo. 

»  Rich,  1.  >.  p, 

>  The  mist  remukiible  of  then  tie  a 
"  block  of  baalt.  roughly  cut  to  rrpreseal  a 
lion  standjog  over  a  prostrate  hmnan  ligur«," 
vhich  i)  still  lying  in  titu  (Lofhu,  p.  19), 
and  a  frngment  of  ulab  or  frioe,  compated  of 
fignroi  nearly  alike,  representing  a  Bab;- 
lonisn  draty  {la.y»i4,  p.  508). 

*  Ijiyard,  p,  506.  Fmgmenta  of  bib- 
melled  bricki,  brightly  coloured,  are  aban- 
dant  in  the  mound  of  the  M^ell<bt/i.  "  The 
principal  colours  are  a  brilliant  blue,  red,  a 
deep  yellow,  white,  and  blai^"  (Liyai^, 
p.  507.)  Portions  of  the  t7gurea  of  men  and 
animals  are  tnic(sble  on  the  fragnwnta.  It 
is  pnthable  that  these  brieks  Ibnntd  tiw 
adonunent  of  the  ioterior,  where  bnnliDg 
Nxnei  were  repr^aented.  (See  the  Letter  of 
M.  Frvnel  in  Uie /ounuf  ^*ati^  for  June, 
1853,  pp.  488.*90,  and  comp.  Mod.  Sic.  ii. 


garden!  "  of  Kebncfaadnenar. 

*  See  t2M  Standard  Inscription,  and  o 
pare  Beroa.  Pr.  14:  ■KfiisKitTtirKtiiia 


"■U 


»  Rich,  First  Mem 


H.Raw- 
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mass  of  mins  upon  the  east,  are  (like  the  great  bulk  of  the  remains) 
of  ancient  Babylonian  constraction,  and  may  either  represent  the 
"  outer  and  inner  walls  "  of  the  palace,'  or  (more  probably)  the  em- 
bankments along  "  the  Yapur-Shapu,  the  great  reservoir  of  Babylon," 
which  some  one  of  the  early  kings  seems  to  have  built,  but  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  greatly  strengthened  and  enlarged/ 

11.  ParaUel  with  the  mound  of  Amrdniy  on  either  side  of  the 
present  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  are  remains  which  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  a  second  palace,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream." 
On  the  bricks  of  that  portion  of  the  building  which  is  now  on  the 
left  bank,  the  name  and  titles  of  Neriglissar  have  been  found ;  from 
which  it  appears  that  he  either  originally  constructed,  or  at  least 
repaired  the  edifice.  Near  to  this  pahce,  a  little  more  to  the  south, 
the  Euphrates  has  washed  into  an  embankment,  the  bricks  of  which 
are  stamped  with  the  name  and  titles  of  Nabumt^  who  is  stated  by 
Berosus  *  to  have  built  quays  eJong  the  stream. 

12.  The  triangular  boundary,  which  forms  the  extreme  eastern 
limit  of  the  great  mass  of  the  ruins,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  Babylo- 
nian, but  a  Parthian  work ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  omitted  alto- 
gether from  the  present  discussion.  As  has  been  already  observed, 
no  traces  of  the  ancient  enceinte  exist ;  or  at  least,  among  the  innu- 
merable embankments  which  fret  the  country  both  to  the  east  and  to 
the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  none  has  been  as  yet  discovered  with 
claims  superior  to  the  remainder. 

13.  Before  concluding  this  Essay,  it  seems  proper  that  some  ac- 
count should  be  given  of  the  great  ruin  which  has  long  disputed 
with  BabU  the  honour  of  representing  the  Temple  of  Belus,  and 
which  a  few  years  back  was  veiy  completely  explored  by  Sir  H. 
Bawlinson. 

At  the  distance  of  about  six  miles  from  Hillah,  in  a  south-west 
direction,  and  eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  ruins 
above  described,  stands  the  huge  pyramidical  mound,  to  which  the 
Arabs  give  the  name  of  Birs-Nimrwdj  a  solitary  pile  rising  suddenly 
from  the  vast  expanse  of  the  desert.  This  mound,  like  that  of  BahU^ 
is  an  oblong  square.  Its  angles  face  the  foar  cardinal  points.*  The 
north-western  and  south-eastern  faces,  which  are  the  longest,  have 
been  estimated  to  measure  643  feet,  the  north-eastern  420,  and  the 
south-western  376  feet*  The  height  above  the  plain  is  about 
153  feet*    The  ruin  consists  of  two  parts — a  huge  pyramidical  mass 

*  See  Note  A,  Bub  fin.  moir,  p.  28 ;  Ker  Porter,  ii.p.  310,  &c.).  It 
7  Ibid.  was  probably  a  fixed  architectural  law  in 

*  Diodorus,  it  mily  be  remarked,  spoke  of  Babylonia  to  give  temples  this  aspect.  They 
two  palaces,  one  on  either  side  of  the  rirer,  have  it,  not  only  at  the  Birs,  but  at  Warka 
a:id  connected  by  a  bridge  (ii.  8).  I  hare  and  Mitghev;  and  (I  belieye)  whererer  their 
already  observed  that  the  river  probably  position  has  been  carefully  examined  (see 
flowed  formerly  down  the  long  valley  whidi  Loft  us,  p.  171).  Is  the  mound  of  Babil  really 
aikirts  the  MujeHibeh  and  Amrdm  mounds  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  rule? 

on  the  west.  '  Ker  Porter,  ii.  p.  321.     Rich  makes  the 

*  Fr.  14.  The  passage  is  given  in  the  first  circumference  200  feet  less  than  Porter  (p. 
volume,  p.  428,  note  •.  36).    He  gives  762  yards  (2286  feet),  in- 

1  'Curiously  enough,  both  Rich  and  Porter    stead  of  Porter's  2082  feet. 
speak  of  the  aides  as  lacing  the  cardinal  points,        *  The  exact  measurement  of  Captain  Jones 
insti^nd  of  the  angles  (see  Rich's  First  Me-    with  the  theodolite  is  153  ft.  6  in. 

VOL.  II.  2  I 
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towarda  the  south-west,  and  a  comparatively  low  {trojection  towards 
the  opposite  quarter.  The  length  of  this  latter  is  said  to  be  240  feet.* 
Thus,  apart  from  thb  projection,  which  clearly  marks  the  vestibula 
or  approach  to  the  temple,  the  main  building  nmy  be  deeoribed  as  a 
pyramid  153  feet  high,  and  400  feet  square  at  the  base. 

To  the  ordinary  observer  the  moimd  presents  the  appearance 
rather  of  a  natural  hill,  crowned  by  a  ruin,*  than  that  of  a  etmcture 
built  entirely  by  the  hand  of  man.  Thirty-seven  feet  of  solid  brick- 
work, looking  almost  like  a  tower,  stand  CKposed  at  the  top,  while 
below  this  the  original  building  is  almost  entirely  concealed  beneath 
the  masses  of  rubbish  which  have  crumbled  down  from  the  upper 
portion.  The  whole  structure,  however,  is  deeply  channelled  by 
the  weather,  and  in  places  the  original  brickwork  appears,  suffi- 
ciently revealing  to  a  critical  eye  the  true  character  and  plan  of  the 
building.  Accordingly  many  travellers,  on  a  mere  aujieracial  view 
of  the  structure,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  originally  built 
in  stages,*  and  that — whether  it  were  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of 
Belus  or  no — at  any  rate  it  closely  resembled  that  building  as  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus.  Sir  R.  Eer  Porter'  and  Mr.  Layard*  even 
ventured  on  restorations  of  the  original  design,  which,  although  not 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  reality,  went  near  to  anticipate  the 
conclusions  which  have  now  been  established  by  a  close  examination 
of  the  edifice. 

14.  It  appears  from  the  researches  carried  on  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson, 
in  the  year  1854,  that  thei  Birs-Nmrud,  like  the  Temple  of  Belns 
described  by  our  author,  was  a  building  in  seven  receding  stages.' 
Upon  a  platform  of  crude  brick,  raised  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  alluvial  plain,  was  built  of  burnt  brick,  the  first  or  basement  stage 
— an  exact  square,  272  feet  each  way,  and  26  feet  in  perpendicnlar 
height.    Upon  this  stage  was  erected  a  second,  230  feet  each  way. 


*  Ktr  Porlcr,  1. 1.  c.  *  Mr.  Layard  gave  Uu  bnildiiig  ai  (Ug«s, 

*  S«  the  r?pre«Dtatuiii  in  toL  i.  p.  193.  and  iuggat«d  tlut  whik  the  itngu  rw  like 

*  Kich.  First  Uemoir,  p.  54 ;  Ker  Porter,  itepa  on  tbe  eut«m  or  (onth-Mstem  (uortb- 
ii-pp.  310,322,4c.;  Uy«rrl,p.  497.  ewWro?)  ride,  they  termimiai  on  the  w»- 

'  Vol.  ii.  plate  71.    Sir  R.  K,  Porter  gsve  tern  or  north-wwtoni  (wuth-KBrteni  ?)  in  ■ 

tbe  bnilding  eight  utages,  tbe  ttuemeDt  nage  "  aolid  perpatdicalar  wall ''  (Kin.  and  Bab. 

bdng  I  Kjuare  of  500  feet.    He  suppOMd  that  p.  49B).    Tbe  nalilj  ia  balf-ny  betweoi 

only  portion!  of  four  atagu  remuocd,  and  Sir  it.  K.  Porter*!  and  Hr.  Lajud'i  coacep- 

tbat  (be  original  bd^t  wia  al»  500  feet.  tionn. 


Kes&TlY. 


ORIGINAL  PLAN  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 
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and  likewise  26  feet  high ;  which,  however,  was  not  placed  exactly  in 
the  middle  of  the  first,  but  coDsiderably  nearer  to  the  south-western 
end,  which  ooDdtituted  the  back  of  the  building.  The  other  stages 
were  arranged  similarly— the  third  being  188  feet  square,  and  again 
26  feet  high ;  the  fourth  146  feet  square,  and  15  feet  high ;  the  fifth 
104  feet  square,  and  the  same  height  as  the  fourth ;  the  sixth  62  feet 
square,  and  again  the  same  height ;  and  the  seventh  20  feet  square, 
and  once  more  the  same  height.  On  the  seventh  stage  there  was 
probably  placed  the  ark  or  tabernacle,  which  seems  to  have  been 
again  15  feet  high,  and  must  have  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  covered 
the  tpp  of  the  seventh  story.  The  entire  original  height,  allowing 
three  feet  for  the  platform,  would  thus  have  been  156  feet,  or,  without 
the  platform,  153  feet.  The  whole  formed  a  sort  of  oblique  pyramid, 
the  gentler  slope  facing  the  N.E.,  and  the  steeper  incline  the  S.W. 
On  the  N.E.  side  was  the  grand  entrance,  and  here  stood  the  vesti- 
bule, a  separate  building,  the  debris  from  which,  having  joined  those 
from  the  temple  itself,  fill  up  the  intermediate  space,  and  very 
remarkably  prolong  the  mound  in  this  direction. 

1 5.  The  ornamentation  of  the  building  was  almost  solely  by  colour. 
The  seven  stages  were  coloured  so  as  to  represent  the  seven  planetary 
spheres,*  according  to  the  tints  regarded  by  the  Sabasans  as  appro- 
priate to  the  seven  luminaries — the  bai^ement  stage  being  black,  the 
hue  assigned  to  Saturn ;  the  next  an  orange,  or  raw-sienna  tint,*  the 
hue  of  Jupiter  ;  the  third  a  bright  red,  the  hue  of  Mars ;  the  fourth 
golden,  the  hue  of  the  sun ;  the  fifth  a  pale  yellow,  the  hue  of  Venus ; 
Qie  sixth  dark  blue,  the  hue  of  Mercury ;  and  the  seventh  silver,  the 
hue  of  the  Moon.  The  tint  in  the  .first  instance  was  given  by  a 
coating  of  bitumen  over  the  face  of  burnt  bricks ;  in  the  second  and 
fifth,  by  the  natural  hue  of  the  burnt  bricks  themselves ;  in  the  third, 
by  the  use  of  half-burnt  bricks  of  a  bright  red  clay ;  in  the  sixth  by 
vitrifaction,  after  the  stage  was  erected,  of  the  bricks  composing  it, 
through  the  force  of  an  intense  heat,  whereby  they  were  converted 
into  a  mass  of  blue  slag ;  and  in  the  fourth  ana  seventh,  probably  by 
plates  of  the  precious  metals  forming  an  external  casing  to  the  brick- 
work/ Along  the  third  stage,  which  was  of  a  weaker  material  than 
the  rest,  the  flatness  of  the  wall  was  broken  by  a  row  of  buttresses, 
not  placed  there,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  ornamentation,  but 
merely  to  give  additional  strength.  This  stage  too  was  not,  like 
the  rest,  entirely  perpendicular,  but  had  an  abutment  at  the  base, 
and  a  species  of  plinth  formed  by  three  rows  of  bricks  laid  on  their 


'  See  not«  '  to  Book  i.  ch.  98.  in  which  the  spheres  of  the  san  and  moon 

'  Herodotus  expresses  this  tint  by  the  were  represented  at  Agbatana  (i.  98,  ad  fin.), 

word  fftufJiapdKiwov^  whidi  is  generally  ex-  It  has  already  *been  shown  (note  ad  loc) 

plained  as  the  colour  of  the  red  snlphoret  that  such  a  larish  display  of  the  predoos 

of  arsenic,  called  by  the  Greeks  (roySapdlin} ;  metals  was  in  aooordance  with  Eastern  habits, 

but  is  thought  by  some   to   be  rudly  the  At  the  Bin  the  fourth  or  golden  stage  pre- 

oolour  of  "  SAndal-wood,"  Sandali  (which  sents  an  appearance  as  if  the  fine  of  the  wall 

has  that  meaning)  being  the  term  commonly  had  been  entirely  broken  away  by  blows 

applied  to  the  sphere  in  the  astrology  of  the  fit>m  a  pickaxe.     Nebuchadnezzar,   in  d»* 

East.  scribing  his  temples  and  palaces,  often  speaks 

*  This,  it  must  be  remcmbei-ed,  is  the  of  them  as  **  clothed  with  gold." 
aooonnt  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  manner 
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edges  between  single  horizontal  rows.  The  entire  mass  of  brick- 
work was  also  pierced  throughout  by  a  rhomboidal  series  of  small 
square  holes,  which  served  to  keep  the  structure  dry,  by  admitting 
air,  and  also  by  carrying  off  any  moisture  that  might  penetrate 
into  it 

16.  Such  were  the  most  striking  features  of  the  great  Temple  of 
Borsippa,  which  was  designed  and  named  after  the  "  oeven  Spheres," 
but  was  especially  dedicated  to  Nebo  or  Mercury,  whose  tabernacle 
probably  occupied  its  summit.  It  was  not  perhaps  originally  supe- 
rior to  hundreds  of  temples  in  Babylonia ;  but  it  has  escaped,  far 
more  than  any  other,  the  ravages  of  time,  and  thus  is  the  ruin  to 
which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  plan  and 
character  of  the  Babylonian  sacred  buildings.  The  date  of  the 
original  structure  is  uncertain,  but  is  probably  very  ancient.  In 
its  present  form  the  Birs  is  chiefly  the  work  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
wh(^  name  appears  exclusively  upon  the  biicks  composing  it,  and 
the  cylinders  deposited  at  its  angles.*  The  following  is  the  account 
which  the  royal  restorer  gives  of  his  carefal  renovation  of  the 
edifice : — 

''  Behold  now  the  building  named  '  the  Stages  of  the  Seven 
Spheres,'  ^hich  was  the  wonder  of  Borsippa,  had  been  built  by  a 
former  king.  He  had  completed  forty-two  ammas  (of  the  height), 
but  he  did  not  finish  its  head.  From  the  lapse  of  time  it  had  become 
ruined ;  they  had  not  taken  care  of  the  exits  of  the  waters,  so  the 
rain  and  wet  had  penetrated  into  the  brickwork  ;  the  casing  of  burnt 
bricks  had  bulged  out,  and  the  terraces  of  crude  brick  lay  scattered 
in  heaps ;  (then)  Merodach,  my  great  lord,  inclined  my  heart  to 
repair  the  building.  I  did  not  change  its  site,  nor  did  I  destroy  its 
foundation  platform ;  but  in  a  fortunate  month,  and  on  an  auspicious 
day,  I  undertook  the  rebuilding  of  the  crude-brick  terraces,  and  the 
burnt-brick  casing  (of  the  temple).  I  strengthened  its  foundation, 
and  I  placed  a  titular  record  in  the  part  that  I  had  rebuilt  I  set  my 
hand  to  build  it  up  and  to  finish  its  summit  As  it  had  been  in 
ancient  times,  so  I  built  up  its  structure ;  as  it  had  been  in  former 
days,  thus  I  exalted  its  head.  Nebo,  the  strengtbener  of  his  chil- 
dren, he  who  ministers  to  the  gods  (?),  and  Merodach,  the  supporter 
of  sovereignty,  may  they  cause  my  work  to  be  established  for  ever  I 
May  it  last  through  the  seven  ages  I  May  the  stability  of  my  throne 
and  the  antiquity  of  my  empire,  secure  against  strangers  and 
triumphant  over  many  foes,  continue  to  the  end  of  time  I  " 

*  Sir  H.  Rawlinson    disooTered    two  of  inscription  t  poii  which  was  differwit.   There 

these  at  the  eastern  and  southern  angles  of  are  probably   maiiy  cylinders  still   in  the 

the  thiid  stage.  They  were  dnplicates.  He  also  building, 
found  a  few  small  fragments  of  another,  the 
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Note  (A). 

STANDARD  INSCRIPTION  OF  NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 

The  Inscription  begins  with  the  various  titles  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  then 
contains  prayers  and  invocations  to  the  Gods,  Merodach  and  Nebo.  The  extent 
of  Nebucnadnezzai^s  power  is  spoken  of— it  reaches  from  one  sea  to  the  other. 

An  account  is  then  given  of  the  wonders  of  Babylon,  viz. : — 

1.  The  great  temple  of  Merodach.    (The  mound  of  Babil  is  the  tower  or 

ziggurat  of  this.) 

2.  The  Borsippa  temple  (or  Birs). 

3.  Yarious  other  temples  in  Babylon  and  Bonippa. 

The  subjoined  description  of  the  city  follows : — 

"  The  double  enclosure  which  Nabopolassar  my  father  had  made  but  not 
completed,  I  finished.  Nabopolassar  made  its  ditch.  With  two  long  embank- 
ments of  brick  and  mortar  ne  bound  its  bed.  He  made  the  emlxmkment  of 
the  Arakha,  He  lined  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates  with  brick.  He  made 
a  bridge  (?)  over  the  Euphrates,  but  did  not  finish  its  buttresses  (?).  From 
*  *  *  (the  name  of  a  place)  he  made  with  bricks  burnt  as  hard  as  stones,  by 
the  help  of  the  great  Lord  Merodach,  a  way  (for)  a  branch  of  the  Shimat  to 
the  waters  of  the  Yapur-Shapti^  the  great  reservoir  of  Babylon,  opposite  to 
the  gate  of  Nin, 

**  The  Ingur-Bd  and  the  Nimiti-Bd — the  great  double  wall  of  Babylon — 
I  finished.  With  two  long  embankments  of  brick  and  mortar  I  built  the 
sides  of  its  ditch.  I  joined  it  on  with  that  which  my  father  had  made.  I 
strengthened  the  city.  Across  the  river  to  the  west  I  built  the  wall  of 
Babylon  with  brick.  The  Yapw-Shapu — the  reservoir  of  Babylon — ^by  the 
grace  of  Merodach,  I  filled  completely  full  of  water.  With  bricks  burnt  as 
hard  as  stones,  and  with  bricks  in  huge  masses  like  mountains  (?),  the  Yapwr- 
8hapu,  from  the  gate  of  Mula  as  far  as  Nana,  who  is  the  protectress  of  her 
votaries,  by  the  grace  of  his  godship  (%,e,  Merodach),  I  strengthened.  With 
that  which  my  father  had  made  I  joinca  it.  I  made  the  way  of  Nana^  the  pro* 
tectress  of  her  votaries.  The  great  gates  of  the  Ingur-Bel  and  the  Nimiti-Bd 
— the  reservoir  of  Babylon,  at  the  time  of  the  flood  (lit.  of  fulness),  inundated 
them.  These  gates  I  raised.  Against  the  waters  their  foundations  with  brick 
and  mortar  I  built.  [Here  follows  a  description  of  the  gates,  with  various 
architectural  details,  and  an  account  of  the  decorations,  hangings,  &c.]  For 
the  delight  of  mankind  I  filled  the  reservoir.  Behold  1  besides  the  Ingur-Bd^ 
the  impregnable  fortification  of  Babylon,  I  constructed  inside  Babylon  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river  a  fortification  such  as  no  king  had  ever  made  before 
me,  viz.  a  long  rampart,  4000  ammaa  square,  as  an  extra  defence.  I  exca- 
vated the  ditch :  with  brick  and  mortar  I  bound  its  bed ;  a  long  rampart  at 
its  head  (?)  I  strongly  built.  I  adorned  its  gates.  The  folding-doore  and 
the  pillars  I  plated  with  copper.  Against  presumptuous  enemies,  who  were 
hostile  to  the  men  of  Babylon,  great  waters,  like  tne  waters  of  the  ocean,  I 
made  use  of  abundantly.  Their  depths  were  like  the  depths  of  the  vast  ocean. 
I  did  not  allow  the  waters  to  overflow,  but  the  fulness  of  their  floods  I  caused 
to  flow  OD,  restraining  them  with  a  brick  embankment.  .  .  .  Thus  I  com- 
pletely made  strong  the  defences  of  Babylon.    May  it  last  for  ever  I 

[Here  follows  a  similar  account  of  works  at  Borsippa.] 

**  In  Babylon — the  city  which  is  the  delight  of  my  eyes,  and  which  I  have 
glorified — when  the  waters  were  in  flood,  they  inundated  the  foundations  of 
Uie  great  palace  called  Taprati-^isi,  or  <  the  Wonder  of  Mankind ;'  (a  palace) 
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witih  many  chambers  and  lofty  towers ;  the  high-place  of  Royalty ;  (situated) 
in  the  land  of  Babylon,  and  in  the  middle  of  Babylon ;  stretching  from  the 
Ingur-Bel  to  the  bed  of  the  Shehil,  the  eastern  canal,  (and)  from  the  bank  of 
the  Sippara  river  to  the  water  of  the  Yapur-Shapu ;  which  Nabopolassar  my 
father  built  with  brick  and  raised  up ;  when  the  reservoir  of  Babylon  was 
full,  the  gates  of  this  palace  were  flooded.  I  raised  the  mound  of  brick  on 
which  it  was  built,  and  made  smooth  itsr  platform.  I  cut  off  the  floods  of  the 
water,  and  the  foundations  (of  the  palace)  I  protected  against  the  water  with 
bricks  and  mortar ;  and  I  finished  it  completely.  Long  beams  I  set  up  to 
support  it :  with  pillars  and  beams  plated  with  copper  and  strengthened  with 
iron  I  built  up  its  gates.  Silver  and  gold,  and  precious  stones  whose  names 
were  almost  unknown  [Here  follow  several  unknown  names  of  objects,  trea- 
sures of  the  palace],  I  stored  up  inside,  and  placed  there  the  treasure-house  of 
my  kingdom.    Four  years  (?),  the  seat  of  my  kingdom  in  the  city  .  .  .  ., 

which did  not  rejoice  (my)  heart.    In  all  my  dominions  I  did  not 

build  a  high-place  of  power ;  the  precious  treasures  of  my  kingdom  I  did  not 
lay  up.  In  Babylon,  buildings  for  myself  and  the  honour  of  my  kingdom  I 
did  not  lay  out.  In  the  worship  of  Merodach  my  lord,  the  joy  of  my 
heart  (?),  in  Babylon,  the  city  of  his  sovereignty  and  the  seat  of  my  empire, 
I  did  not  sing  bis  praises  (?),  and  I  did  not  furnish  his  altars  (i.e.  with 
victims),  nor  did  I  clear  out  the  canals.  [Here  follow  further  negative 
clauses.] 

"As  a  further  defence  in  war,  at  the  Ingur-Bel^  the  impregnable  outer  wall, 
the  rampart  of  the  Babylonians — ^with  two  strong  lines  of  brick  and  mortar 
I  made  a  strong  fort,  400  ammas  square,  inside  the  Ntmiti-Bel,  the  inner 
defence  of  the  Babylonians.  Masonry  of  brick  within  them  (the  lines)  I  con- 
structed. With  the  palace  of  my  father  I  connected  it.  In  a  happy  month 
and  on  an  auspicious  day  its  foundations  I  laid  in  the  earth  like  *  *  *  I  com- 
pletely finished  its  top.  In  fifteen  days  I  completed  it,  and  made  it  the  high 
place  of  my  kingdom.  [Here  follows  a  description  of  the  ornamentation  of  the 
palace.]  A  strong  fort  of  brick  and  mortar  in  strength  I  constructed.  Inside 
the  brick  fortification  another  great  fortification  of  long  stones,  of  the  size  of 
great  mountains,  I  made.  Like  Shedim  I  raise<l  up  its  head.  And  this 
building  I  raised  for  a  wonder ;  for  the  defence  of  the  people  I  constructed  it." 


Note   (B> 
babylonian  researches  of  m.  oppert. 

Since  this  Essay  was  written,  M.  Oppert  has  published  a  portion  of  his 
magnificent  work  on  the  subject  of  the  French  expedition  into  Mesopotamia. 
Among  the  plates  with  which  this  work  is  illustrated,  are  several  bearing  uix>n 
the  topography  of  Babylon.  As,  however,  these  plates  are  unaccompanied  by 
any  explanatory  letter-press,  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  be  sure  how  far 
they  are  based  upon  accurate  measurements  or  observations.  In  some 
respects  the  views  taken  coincide  remarkably  with  those  expressed  in  the 
foregoing  Essay.  This  is  especially  the  case  as  regards  the  ancient  course  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  the  position  of  the  lesser  palace  (that  of  Neriglissar)  upon 
the  right  bank  of  the  stream.  With  rej;ard  to  M.  OpiJert's  restorations  of  the 
ancient  city  the  most  remarkable  points  have  been  already  noticed  in  the  foot- 
notes to  the  above  Essay.  He  believes  that  he  has  found  traces  of  the  ancient 
walls  in  certain  lines  of  Tds  which  exist  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates.  If  the 
positions  of  these  mounds  are  accurately  laid  down  on  his  map,  which  is  fairly 
represented  by  the  subjoined  chart,  there  would  appear  to  be  M>me  grounds  for 
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questiDn,  tbongh,  upon  the  showing  of  the  map  itself,  the  larger  circuit  is 
^moet  entirely  unsupported.  It  is  an  additJooaL  ohjection  to  this  circuit,  aa 
placed  by  M.  Oppert,  that  it  includes  Borsippa,  which  the  inscriptions,  the 
native  writer  BenieuB,  and  the  classical  geographers,  all  regard  as  a  city  quite 
distinct  from  Babylon.  The  inclusion  of  Cutba  in  the  opposite  ooraer  of  the 
square,  marked  (as  M.  Oppert  supposes)  by  the  ruins  of  JJymar,  or  Oheimir, 
is  still  more  impossible  ;  for  Cutha  was  at  least  16  miles  from  Hymar  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  being  marhed,  not  by  the  Eynar  group,  bnt  by  the 
ruins  at  Ibrahim.  In  his  restoration  of  the  royal  residence — which  has  at 
least  the  merit  of  boldness — H.  Oppert  appears  to  have  discarded  alike  the 
guidance  of  the  inscriptions  and  that  of  the  ancient  writere.  He  takes  no 
QOtioe  of  Nebuohadneszar's  "  Great  Reservoir,"*  of  his  "  fihtbil,"  or  ''  Etstem 
Canal,"  nor  of  the  "  palace  of  his  father,"  which  adjoined  his  own  ;  he  places 
the  lesser  palace  opposite,  not  to  the  greater  one,  as  Ctcsias  did,  but  to  the 
haoging-giudens ;  and  he  regards  the  hanging-ganleiiB  as  represented  by  the 
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mound  of  Amrdm^  though  the  latter  has  an  area  at  least  four  times  as  great 
as  that  ascrihed  hy  Diodorns  to  the  former.  He  also  fails  to  give  in  his  restora- 
tion at  all  a  close  representation  of  the  present  ruins,  introducing  main  walls, 
as  that  hetween  the  river  and  Bahil,  of  which  he  does  not  profess  to  have 
found  a  trace ;  placing  the  quay  of  Nahonidus  ahove  a  mile  higher  up  the 
stream  than  the  place  where  that  monarch's  hricks  are  found ;  and  turning 
into  a  "  middle  wall "  what  clearly  appears,  hy  the  traces  of  water-action  out- 
side it,  to  have  heen  the  emhankment  of  a  canal  or  reservoir.  He  also,  in 
assuming  the  outer  triangular  rami^art  to  he  a  Babylonian  work  restored  by  the 
Parthians,  goes  beyond  the  existing  data,  since  no  Babylonian  remains  have  (it 
is  believed)  been  found  in  that  structure.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Oppert's 
surveys  of  particular  ruins,  as  of  the  JTosr,  BahU,  and  the  Birs-Nimrud^  are 
(apparently)  much  in  advance  of  any  hitherto  published ;  while  his  "  Views  '* 
are  alike  striking  and  original,  greatly  increasing  the  attractiveness  of  his 
work. 


The  Boytl  BeildoDoe  at  Bubyloa  restond  (aOer  Oppert). 
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NOTE  (C). 

THE  GREAT  INSCRIPTION  OF  DARIUS  AT  BEHISTUN. 

[Note. — ^Behistun  is  situated  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  ancient  Media,  upon 
the  road  from  Babylon  to  the  southern  Ecbatana,  the  great  thoroughfare 
between  the  eastern  and  the  western  provinces  of  the  ancient  Persia.  The 
precipitous  rock,  1700  feet  high,  on  which  the  writing  is  inscribed,  forms  a 
portion  of  the  great  chain  of  Zagros,  which  separates  the  high  plateau  of  Iran 
from  the  vast  plain  watered  by  the  two  streams  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
The  inscription  is  engraved  at  the  height  of  300  feet  from  the  base  of  the  rock, 
and  can  only  be  reached  with  much  exertion  and  difficulty.  It  is  trilingual : 
one  transcript  is  in  the  ancient  Persian,  one  in  Babylonian,  the  other  in  a 
Scythic  or  Tatar  dialect.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  gathers  from  the  monument  itself 
that  it  was  executed  in  the  5th  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  b.c.  516.  The 
subjoined  is  the  Persian  transcript,  as  deciphered  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  Roman 
letters  being  substituted  for  the  original  cuneiform.  Sir  H.  Bawlinson's  trans- 
lation is  also  given.     The  numbers  are  added  for  convenience  of  reference.] 


Column  I. 

* 

Tar,  1.  (1)  Adam  Darayaynsh,  ^2)  khshiyathiya  vazarka,  (3)  khshiyathiya 
'A:^8^^yathiy&nam,  (4)  khshayathiya  Parsiya,  (5)  khshayathiya  dahya- 
undm^  (6)  Vishtaspahyi  putra,  (7)  Arshami^ya  iiapa,  (8)  Rakhamani- 

(1)  I  (am)  Darius,  (2)  the  great  king,  (3)  the  king  of  kings,  (4)  the 
king  of  Persia,  (5)  the  king  of  the  (dependent)  provinces,  (6)  &e  son  of 
Hystaspes,  (7)  the  grandson  of  Arsames,  (8)  the  Acheemenian. 


Far,  2.  (I)  I^atiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya;  (2)  Man&  piti  Yisht&spa; 
^3^  Yisht^panyi  pitd  Arsh&ma ;  (4)  Arshdmahyi  pit4  Ariyar^ana ; 
(5;  Ariyarimana^ya  jnta  Ghishp4ish ;  (6)*  pita  Hakhamanish. 

(1)  Says  Darins  the  king —  (2)  My  father  (was)  Hystaspes ;  (3)  the 
father  of  Hystaspes  (was)  Arsames;  (4)  the  father  of  Arsames  (was) 
Ariaiamnes ;  (5)  the  father  of  Ariaramnes  (was)  Teispes ;  (6)  the  father 
(of  Teispes)  was  Acluemenes. 


Far,  3.  (1)  Thitiya  D&rayavnsh  khshiyathtya ;  (2)  -4uaAyaradiya  vayam 
Hakh^manishiyi  thahyamahya;  (3)  Hach4  ytuviyaia  amdXk  amahya; 
(4)  Hach&  pniviyata  hya  aro4kham  tauma  khsha^^Atyd  6ha, 

(1)  Says  Darins  the  king —  (2)  On  that  account  we  have  been  called 
Achasmenians ;  (3)  from  antiquity  we  have  descended  (?) ;  (4)  from  anti- 
quity our  family  have  been  kings. 


^  The  italics  indicate  that  the  original  is  the  Sanskrit,  and  its  kindred  languages, 
in  such  places  illegible,  and  restored  conjee-        '  Chishp&ishahya   is  here  omitted  by  a 

turally.  mistake  of  the  artist  employed  to  engrave 

'  The  accented  A  (6)  is  ezpreased  in  the  the  inscription.    Of.  Detached  Inacripti<Hu», 

original ;  the  unaccented  A  (a),  unless  at  the  No.  1,  and  Norris's  BehlsL  Inecr.  p.  95. 
b^inning  of  words,  is  the  supplied  vowel  of 
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Par.  4.  (1)  Th&tiya  Ddrayavush  khshHyathiya —  (2)  vm.*  mana  tskvaniyd 
tyiya  jpruwama  khshdyathiyi  ^a;  (3)  adam  navam;  (4)  ix.  duvit&tara- 
nam  vayam  A;^ayatbiy&  dmahya. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king—  (2)  (There  are)  eight  of  my  race  who 
have  been  kings  before  (me) ;  (3)  I  (am)  the  ninth ;  nine  of  us  have  been 
kings  in  a  double  line  (?). 

Par.  6.  (1)  Thatiya  Dirayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Vashnd  Auramazdaha 
adam  khsh&yathiya  amiya ;  (3)  Auramazd4  khshatram  m&nd/rdbara, 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2^  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  am  king ; 
(3)  Ormazd  has  granted  me  the  empire. 


yahya;  Saparda,  Yuna,  Mdda,^  ^rmina,  Katapatuka,  Parthva,  Zaraka, 
Hariva,  'Uvarazmiya,  BakhtartsA,  Su^d^  Gadara,  Saka,  Thatagush, 
Hara*uyatish,  Maka ;  (5)  fraharvam  dahy&va  xxin. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  These  are  the  countries  which  have 
come  to  me ;  (3)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  have  become  king  of  them ; 
(4)  Persia,  Susiana,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Arabia,  Egypt,  those  which  are  of 
the  sea  (t.  e.  the  islands),  Saparda,  Ionia,  Media,  Armenia,  Cappadocia, 
Parthia,  Zarangia,  Aria,  Chorasmia,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  Gandaria,  the 
Sacae,  Sattagydia,  Arachotia,  and  Mecia ;  (5)  in  all  23  provinces. 

Par.  7.  (1)  Thdi\y2k  DUrayavush  khshayathiya—  (2)  Imd  dahyiva  tyd  mand 
patiy^isAa ;  (3)  vashna  Auramazdiha  mand  badakd  &hat& ;  (4)  mana  bajim 
abarat^  (5)  ^^asham  hach&ma  athahya  khshapava  rauchapativa,  ava 
akunavayatd. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  These  (are)  the  provinces  which  have 
come  to  me ;  (3)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  they  have  become  subject  to 
me ;  (4)  Ithey  nave  brought  tribute  to  me.  (5)  That  which  has  been 
said  to  them  by  me,  both  by  night  and  by  day,  it  has  been  done  (by 
them). 

Par,  8.  (1)  Thdtiya  D&rayavush  khsh&yathiya —  (2)  Atara  im&  daby^va, 
martiya  hya  agat4^  d/ta,  avam  'ubartam  abaram.  (3)  Hya  arika*  &ha, 
avam  'ufrastam  aparasam.  (4)  Vashnd  Auramazd&ha  im&  dahy&va  tyana 
man&  d&t&  apriyHya.  (5)  Yathashcim  Aoch&ma  athahya,  awathi  akuna- 
vayata. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  Within  these  countiies  the  man  who 
was  good,  him  I  have  right  well  cherished.  (3)  Whoever  was  evil,  him 
have  I  utterly  rooted  out.    (4)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  these  are  the 


*  NnmbeiB  in  the  Persian  inscriptioDS  are  the  Babylonian  transcript.  Media (ifoto-pa) 
marked  thas : — 1.  From  one  to  ten,  a  single  appears  in  the  Scythic  version  (Norris,  p.  97). 
perpendicular  wedge  for  each  unit:  these  *  There  is  a  good  deal  of  doaht  as  to  the 
wedges  are  placed  in  two  rows,  one  above  the  meaning  of  the  two  opposed  words,  agata 
other,  the  nnal  nnit  Twhere  the  number  is  and  arSta.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  was  originally 
odd)  being  made  douole  the  length  of  the  inclined  to  translate  them  by  **  fiuthful  *'  and 
others.  2.  Ten  is  marked  by  an  arrow-head,  ''  heretical."  (See  Vocabulary.)  The  Baby- 
.,  /  Ionian  transcript,  however,  gives  as  equi- 
^°''   V*  valentspttAfi^  and  frwu,  and  as  the  latter  word 

*  This  is  conjectural.  There  is  room  for  answers  to  the  Hebrew  (^M3,  the  most 
Hada (Media) between  loniaand  Armenia;  but  correct  translation  would  seem  to  be  simply 
the  passage  is  illegible  both  in  the  Persian  and  good  and  had. 
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oountries  by  whom  my  laws  have  been  observed.    (5)  As  it  haa  been  said 
to  them  by  me,  so  (by  them)  it  has  been  done. 

Par,  9.  (1)  Th&tiya  Dirayavush  khsh&yathtya —  (2)  jiaramazda  mani 
khshatram  fr&banu  (3)  Auramazd&maiya  upastun  abara,  y&ti  ima 
kbshatiam  oci&raya.  (4)  Yashni  Auramazdiha  ima  khshatram  duayd- 
miya. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Onnazd  granted  me  the  empire. 
(3)  Onnazd  brought  help  to  me,  so  that  I  gained  this  empire.  (4)  By  the 
grace  of  Onnazd  I  hold  this  empire. 


Par,  10.  (1)  Thitiya  D&rayavush  khsh&yathiya —  (2)  Ima  tya  man&  kartam 
pas^va  yatbi  khahcfyo^Atya  abavam.  (3)  Kabnjiya  nima,  Kmtinsh  putra, 
am&kham  iAvaniyd,  hauva  jimvama  id&  khsh&vathiya  4ha.  (4)  Avahyi 
Kabujiyahy4  hriti  Bardiya  nimA  &ha ;  ^5)  hamati  hampiti  Kabujiyahy4. 

(6)  Paflava  Ka^jtya  avam  Bardiyam  av&ja.  (7)  Yathi  iCabujiya  Bardiyam 
awija,  k&rahy<i  niya  azad&  abava  tya  Bardiya  avajata*  (8^  Pas&va  Kabn- 
jiya Mudriyam  osAtyava.  (9)  Yathi  Kabujiya  Mumyam  asliiyava, 
raisiva  kara  arika  abava.  (10)  Pas&Ya  darabga  dahyauri  vasiya  abaira,  uta 
Pirsaiya,  ut&  Midaiya,  nti  aniyiuvi  dahyaushuvi. 

(1^  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  This  (is)  what  (was)  done  by  me  after 
that  1  oecame  king.  (3)  (A  man)  named  Canibyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  of  our 
race,  he  was  here  king  before  me.  (4^  Of  that  Cambyses  (there  was)  a 
brotiier,  Bardes  was  his  name ;  (5)  of  tne  same  mother,  (and)  of  the  same 
£either  with  Cambyses.      (6)  Afterwards  Cambyses   slew  that    Bardes. 

(7)  When  Cambyses  had  slain  Bardes,  it  was  not  known  to  the  people  that 
Bardes  had  been  slain,    (b)  Afterwards  Cambyses  proceeded  to  Egypt. 

9)  When  Cambyses  had  proceeded  to  Egypt,  then  the  state  became  wicked. 

10)  Then  the  Ue  became  abounding  in  the  land,  both  in  Persia,  and  in 
Media,  and  in  the  other  provinces. 


{ 


Par,  11.  (1)  Thitiya  Pdrayavush  khshdyaihiya —  (2^  Fwsdva  martiya  Magush 
Aha,  OaumAta  nima.  (3)  Hauva  udapatatA  hacM  Pishi^a  uvidAyi,  Ara- 
kadrish  n^ma  kaufa,  bach 4  avadasha.  ^4)  Yiyakhnabya  mah^ci  xiv. 
rauchabish,  thakatd  4ha,  yadiya  udapatata,  hauva  k4rahy4  avath4  odura- 
jiya :  (5)  Adam  Bardiya  amiya,  hya  Kuraush  putra,  Kabujiyahyi  briti. 
(d)  Pasdva  kdra  haruva  hamatriya  abava.  (7")  HacL4  Kabujiyi  abiya 
avam  ashiyava,  ut4  Pirsa  ut4  M4da,  ut4  aniv4  oahyiva.  (8)  Khshatram 
hauva  agarbdyatd.  (9)  Garmapadahya  mdhya  ix.  rauchabish,  thakdti  4ha, 
avath4  khshatram  agarl4yat4.  (10)  Pasdva  Kabujiya  'uv4marshiyusli 
amariyat4. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Afterwards  there  was  a  (certain)  man, 
a  Magian,  named  Gomates.  (3)  He  arose  from  Pissiachada,  the  mountain 
named  Aracadres,  from  thence.  (4)  On  the  14th  day  of  the  month 
Vayakhna,  then  it  was  that  he  arose.  He  thus  lied  to  the  state :— (5)  *'  I 
am  Bardes,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  the  brother  of  Cambyses."  (6)  Then  the 
whole  state  became  rebellious.  (7)  From  Cambyses  it  went  over  to  him, 
both  Persia,  and  Media,  and  the  other  provinces.  (8)  He  seized  the 
empire.  (9)  On  the  9th  dav  of  the  month  Garmapada,  wen  it  was  he  so 
seized  the  empire.    (10)  Afterwards  Cambyses,  unable  to  endure,  (?)  died. 

Par,  12.  (1)  Tb4tiya  D4rayavush  khsh4yathiya —  (2)  Aita  khshatram,  tya 
Gaiimdta  hya  Alagush  4din4  Kabujiyani,  aita  khshatram  hach4  pruviyata 
amdkham  taum4y4  4ha.  (3)  Pas4va  Gaumata  hya  Magush  4din4  Kabu- 
jiyam  ul4  Parsam,  ut4  M4aam,  ut4  aniy4  dahy4va ;  hauva  ayastd  *nv4i- 
pashiyam  akut4 ;  (4)  hauva  khshdyatliiya  abava. 
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(1)  Says  DariuB  the  king —  (2)  The  empire  of  which  Gomates,  the 
Magian,  dispossessed  Cambyses,  that  empire  from  the  olden  time  had  been 
in  our  family.  (3)  After  Gomates  the  Magian  had  dispossessed  Cambyses 
both  of  Persia  and  Media  and  the  dependent  provinces,  he  did  according  to 
his  desire :  (4)  he  became  king. 


Par.  13.  (1)  Thdtiva  Darayavnsh  khshiyathiya —  ^2)  Niya  &ha  martiya,  niya 
Parsa,  niya  Mada,  niya  am&kham  taum&y&  kastichiya,  hya  avam  Gaam&- 
tam  tyara  Magam  khsbatram  ditam  cluikhriya.  (3)  K&rashim  hacha 
darshama  atarsa.  (4)  Earam  vasiya  aviSjaniya,  hya  paranam  Bardiyam 
adana,  avahyaradiya  k&ram  avajaniyd,  (6)  "Mdtyamdm  khshanasatiya 
tya  adam  niya  Bardiya  amiya,  hya  Kuransh  putra.  (6)  Kashchiya  niva 
adarshanaush  chischiya  thastaniya  pariya  Gaumdtam  tyam  Maguro,  yat& 
adam  arasam.  (7)  Pas£va  adam  Auramazdam  patiy&vahya ;  (8)  Aura- 
mazdamaiya  upastim  ahara.  (9)  Bdgayadaish  mihy&  x.  rauchabish, 
thakatH  iha,  avath&  adam  hada  kamanaibish  martiyaibish  avam  Gaum&tam 
^am  Magum  avajanam,  uta  tyishiya  fratama  martiya  anushiyi  AhB.iL 
(10)  Siktha'uvatiah  n&md  dida,  Nisaya  n&md  dahy&ush  M&daiya,  avada- 
shim  avajanam :  (11)  khsbatram  shim  adam  idinam.  (12)  Vashna  AUra- 
mazdaha  adam  khsh&yathiya  abavam ;  (13)  Auramazda  khsbatram  man4 
fribara. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  There  was  not  a  man,  neither  Persian, 
nor  Median,  nor  any  one  of  our  family,  who  would  dispossess  that  Gomates 
the  Magian  of  the  crown.  (3)  The  state  feared  him  exceedingly.  (4)  He 
slew  many  people,  who  had  known  the  old  Bardes ;  for  that  reason  he  slew 
them,  (5)  **  lest  tbey  should  recognise  me  that  I  am  not  Bardes,  the  son  of 
Cyrua.'*  (B)  No  one  dared  to  say  anything  concerning  Gomates  the  Magian, 
until  I  arrived.  ^7)  llien  I  praved  to  Ormazd ;  (8)  Ormazd  brought  help 
to  me.  (9)  On  tue  10th  day  of  the  month  Bagayadish,  then  it  was,  with 
my  faithful  men,  I  slew  that  Gomates  the  Magian,  and  those  who  were  his 
chief  followers.  (10)  The  fort  named  Sictachotes  in  the  distnct  of  Media 
called  Nisflsa,  there  I  slew  him.  (11)  I  dispossessed  him  of  the  empire. 
(12)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  became  king :  (13)  Ormazd  granted  me  the 
sceptre. 

Par.  14.  (1)  'lliitiya  Dirayavush  khshdyatbiya —  (2)  Khsbatram  tya  hach4 
amdkham   taumaya   parabartam  &ha,  ava  adam  patipadam  akunavam. 

(3)  Adamshim  gathv^  avasUvam.  (4)  Yath&  pruvamachiya,  avathi  adam 
akunavam.  (5)  Ayadani  tya  Gaumdta  hya  Magush  viyaka,  adam  niya- 
tr&rayam.  (6)  Edrahyd  abicharish  gaithdmchd  mdniyamchd,  vithabishcAd 
tyidish  Gauniata  hya  Magush  adind.  (7)  Adam  karam  g&thvd  av&stdyam, 
PdrsamcAa,  MddamcAa,  uta  aniy&  dahydva.  (8)  Yathd  pruvamachiya 
avathi  adam  tya  partLbartam  patiydbaiam.  (9)  Vashnd  Auramazdiha  ima 
adam  akunavam.  (10)  Adam  hamatakhshiva  ydtd  vitham  tyilm  am&kham 
githvi  avastdyam.  (IX)  Tath&  pruvafnochiya  avathi  adam  hamatakh- 
sbiya,  vashnd  Auramazdaha,  yatha  Gaimidta  hya  Mo^rush  vitham  ty&m 
amakham  niya  par&bara. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  The  empire  which  had  been  taken 
away  from  our  family,  that  I  recovered.    ^3)  I  established  it  in  its  place. 

(4)  As  (it  was)  before,  so  I  made  (it).  (6)  The  temples  which  Gomates 
the  Magian  had  destroyed,  I  rebuilt.  (6^  The  sacred  offices  of  the  state, 
both  the  religious  chaunts  and  the  worsnip,  (I  restored)  to  the  people, 
which  Gomates  the  Magian  had  denrived  them  of.  (7)  I  established  the 
state  in  its  pbioe,  both  Persia,  and  Media,  and  the  other  provinces.  (8)  As 
(it  was^  before,  so  I  restored  what  (had  been)  taken  away.  (9)  dj  the 
grace  of  Ormazd  I  did  (this).    (10)  I  arranged  so  that  I  established  our 
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family  in  its  place.  (11)  As  (it  was)  before,  so  I  amnged  (it),  by  the 
grace  of  Ormazd,  so  that  Gomates  the  Magian  sliould  not  sapenede  our 
family. 

Par.  15.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khshdycUhijA —  (2)  Ima  tya  adam  akmia- 
yam,  pasava  yatha  khshdyathiya  abayam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king—  (2)  This  (is)  what  I  did,  after  that  I 
became  king. 

Par,  16.  (1)  Thdtiya  Darayaynsh  khshayathiya —  (2)  Tatha  adam  Ganma- 
tam  tyam  Magum  B,ydjanamj  paaivtk  i.  martiya,  Atrina  nima,  Upadar- 
mahya  putra,  hauva  udapata^cf.  (3)  '  UvajaijA  kdrahya  ayatha  athaha— 
(4)  ^  Adam  'Uva/atya  khsh&yathiya  amiya.'  (5)  Pasava  'CTvajiya  hami- 
triya  abaya ;  (6)  abiya  ayam  Atrinam  ashiyaya ;  (7)  hauya  khgndyathiya 
abaya  *Uyajaiya.  (8)  Uta  I.  martiya  B&biruyiya,  Naditabira  nama, 
.Ainamhyi  putra,  hauya  udapatati.  (9^  Babirauya  k4ram  ayathi  adiiru- 
jiya —  (10)  '  Adfun  Nabukudrachara  amiya,  hya  Nabunitahy4  putra.  (11) 
Pasdya  kara  hya  B&biruyiya  haruya  abiya  ayam  Naditabiram  ashiyaya. 
(12)  BAbirush  hamatriya  abava.  (13)  Khshatram  tya  Babirauya  hauya 
agarbdyat4. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  When  I  had  slain  Gomates  the  Magian, 
then  a  man  named  Atrines,  the  son  of  Opadarmes,  he  arose ;  (3^  to  the 
state  of  Susiana  thus  he  said;  (4)  '  I  am  king  of  Susiana.*  (5)  Then  the 
Susianians  became  rebellious ;  (6)  they  went  oyer  to  that  Atnnes ;  (7)  he 
became  king  of  Susiana.  (8)  And  a  man,  a  Babylonian,  Nidintabelus  by 
name,  the  son  of  Anires,  he  arose.  (9)  To  the  state  of  Babylonia  he  thus 
falsely  declared —  (10)  '  I  am  Naboohodrossor,  the  son  of  Nabonidus.' 
(11)  Afterwards  the  whole  state  of  Babylon  went  oyer  to  that  Nidinta- 
belus. (12)  Babylon  became  rebellious.  (13)  He  seized  the  kingdom  of 
Babylonia. 


Par.  17.  (1)  Thdtiya  Ddrayayush  khsh&yathiya —  (2)  Pasaya  adam  fraishayam 
'Uyajam ;  (3)  hauva  Atrina  hasta  &nayata  aSiya  mdm.  (4)  Adam^iim 
ay&janam.  • 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king—  (2)  Then  I  sent  to  Susiana ;  (3)  That 
Atrines  was  brought  to  me  a  prisoner.    (4)  I  slew  him. 

■  M  ■■■■■  .^MM  '  " 

Par.  18.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayaynsh  khsh&yathiya —  (2)  Pas4ya  adam  Bdhkum 
ashiyayam  abiya  ayam  Naditabiram,  hya  Nabukudrachara  t^ubatd.  (3) 
Kara  hya  Naditabirahyi  Tigrdm  adaraya ;  (4)  ayada  aishatata,  uta  abish 
niyiya  aha.  (5)  Pasaya  adam  k&ram  ma . .  kauya  avakanam.  (6^ 
Aniyam  dashabarim  akunayam.  (7)  Aniyahya  asm  .  .  inayam.  (S) 
Auramazdamaiya  upas^m  abara.  (9)  Vashna  Auramazdiha  Ti^^m  yiya- 
taray&m.  (10)  Ayada  karam  tyam  Naditabirahy&  adam  ajanam  yasiya. 
(11)  AtriyatiyaAya  mahyA  xxyi.  rauchabish,  thakata  &ha  ayathiL  hamara- 
nam  akumi. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Then  I  went  to  Babylon  against  that 
Nidintabelus,  who  was  called  Naboohodrossor.  (3)  The  people  of  Nidinta- 
belus held  the  Tigris ;  (4)  there  they  were  posted,  and  they  had  boats. 
(5)  There  I  approached  a  detachment  (lit.  troops,  people)  in  rafts.  (6)  I 
brought  the  enemy  into  difficulty.  (7)  (I)  carried  the  enemy's  position. 
(8)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me.  (9)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  crossed 
the  Tigris.  (10)  There  I  slew  many  of  the  troops  of  that  Nidintabelus. 
(11)  C&  the  26th  day  of  the  month  Atriyata,  then  it  was  we  so  fought' 

7  The  Scythic  tranacript  adds,  **  There  I  alew  him  "  (Norris'B  Beh.  Inacr.  p.  105). 
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Par.  19.  (1)  Thatiya  D&rayatmsh  khshayathiya —  (2)  Pasiva  vdam  B£binim 
ashiyavam.  (3)  AMiya  Babirum  yMu  .  .  .  &yam»  Zizina.  n&ma,  yardaDam 
anuva  Ufratauva,  avada  Aauva  NaditahirsL^  hya  Nabukudrachara  agaubat£, 
aisha  had4  kari  patisb  mam,  Iiamaranam  chartaniya.  (4)  Pasawabamara- 
nam  akuma.  (5)  Auramazdamaiya  upastam  abara.  (6)  VashndAura- 
mazdaba  kiram  tyam  Naditabirabya  adam  ajanam  vasiva.  (7)  Aniya 
apiya  .  b  .  & ;  ^8)  apisbim  par&bara ;  (9")  Anamakabya  mabya  n.  raucba- 
bisb,  tbakat  a  aba  hvathd  hamaranam  oKumL 

(I)  Says  Darius  tbe  king—  (2)  Tben  I  went  to  Babylon.  (3)  Wben 
I  amved  near  Babylon,  at  tbe  dty  named  Zazana,  on  tbe  Eupbrates, 
tbere  tbat  Nidintabelus,  wbo  was  called  Nabocbodrossor,  came  witb  bis 
forces  against  me,  to  do  battle.  (^4)  Tben  we  fougbt  a  battle.  (5)  Ormazd 
brougbt  belp  to  me.  (6)  By  tne  grace  of  Onmkzd  I  slew  many  of  tbe 
troojw  of  that  Nidintabelus —  (7^  ^e  enemy  was  driven  (?)  into  the 
water —  (8)  tbe  water  destroyed  tiiem.  (9)  On  tbe  2nd  day  of  tbe  month 
Anamaka,  then  it  was  we  so  fought. 


Column  IL 

Par.  1.  (1).  Thatiya  DarayaYUsh  kbsb&ya^^tyo—  (2)  Pasdva  ^odttabira  badi 
kamanaibish    asbdraibish   abiya    Babinxm  asbiyava.     (3)  Pasdva  adsun 

B4birum  ashiyavam.    (4) "  &ha  utd  BAbirum  agarbayam,  uta  avam 

Naditabimfn  offarhdyam.    (5)  Pas4va  avam  Naditabiram  adam  Babirauva 
awajanam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  tbe  king —  (2)  Tben  Nidintabelus  with  the  horsemen 
(that  were)  &itbful  (to  him)  fled  to  Babylon.  (3)  Tben  I  went  to 
Babylon.  (4)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  both  took  Babylon,  and  seized 
that  Nidintabelus.    (5)  Tben  I  slew  that  Nidintabelus  at  Babylon. 

Par.  2.  (1)  ThatijA  Ddrayavush  kbsbdyatbiya—  (2)  Ydtd  adam  B4birauwa 
4bam,  imd  dahydwa  ty&  bacbama  bamitriya  abava :  Parsa,  *Uvaja,  Mdda, 
Athura,  Armina^  ParMva,  Margusb,  Thatagush,  Saka. 

(1)  Says  Darius  tbe  king —  (2)  Whilst  I  was  at  Babylon,  these  (are) 
tbe  countries  which  revolted  against  me :  Persia,  Susiana,  Media,  Assyria, 
Armenia,  Parthia,  Margiana,  Sattagydia,  Sada. 

Par.  3.  (1")  Tb4tiya  Ddrayavush  l^ahiyathiya —  (2)  I.  marfiya  Martyaji&ma, 
ChichiKhraish  putra,  Kuganaki  nama  Y&rdanam  Pdraiya,  avadd  adiraya. 
(3)  Hauva  udapatati :  (4)  *Uvi^aiya  karahyd  avathi  aihaka :  (5)  '  Adam 
Imanisb  amiya,  'Uvajaiya  khshayathiya.' 

(1)  Says  Darius  tbe  king —  (2)  A  man,  named  Martes,  the  son  of 
Sisicres,  (in)  tbe  city  of  Persia  named  Cyganaca,  tbere  be  dwelt.  (3)  He 
arose :  (4)  to  tbe  state  of  Susiana  thus  be  said :  (5)  '  I  am  Imanes,  king  of 
Susiana.'  

Par.  4.  (1)  Thatiya  Ddrayavusb  kbshdya^Atya —  (2)  Adakiya  adam  asbaniya 

dham   abiya  *Uvajam.    (3)   Pasdva    bachdma ^Uvajiyi  avam 

Martiyam  agarbdya :  (4)  hyasbam  matbisbta  dha na. 

(1)  Says  Darius  tbe  king —  (2)  I  was  moving  a  little  way  (?)  in  tbe 
direction  of  Susiana.  (3)  Tben  tbe  Snsianians,  fearing  (?)  from  me,  seized 
that  Martins.    (4)  He  wbo  was  their  chief  slew  him.* 


'  The  blank  here  may  be  supplied  with  >  The  sense  of  this  passage,  which  is  ille- 
the  words  ''Vashni  Aurunasddha"  from  the  gible  in  the  Persian,  is  fixed  by  the  Babylo- 
Scythic  version  (Norris,  p.  106).  nian  transcript. 
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Par.  6.  (1)  Th&tiya  IMmyaTusb  khshayathiva —  (2)  I.  niartiya  FramWuA 
ndma^  Mdda,  hauTa  udapatata.  (3)  Madaiya  kj&rahya  avatha  athaha: 
(4)  ^Adam  KhshcUhrita^  amiya,  'Uvakhahatarabya taomiLyd.*  (5)  Paa^va 
kara  MtUla  hya  vithdpatiya  <tVui^  Aochama  hamitriya  abava.  (6)  Abiya 
avaxQ  Fravartim  asbiyava :  (7)  hauva  khshdya^iya  abava  Madaiya. 

(1)  Says  Darius  tbe  king —  (2)  A  man,  named  Pbraortes,  a  Mede, 
be  rose  up.  (3)  To  tbe  state  of  Media  tbus  be  said :  (4)  I  am  Xatbrites, 
of  tbe  race  of  Cyaxares.  (6)  Tben  tbe  Median  troops  wbo  were  at  borne 
revolted  from  me.  (6)  Tbey  went  over  to  that  Pbraortes :  (7)  he  became 
king  of  Media. 


Par.  6.  (1)  Tbdtiya  Darayavush  kbabiyatbiya—  (2)  Kira  Pdna  utd  Mdda 
hya  upa  mam  6ba,  bauva  kamanama  dba.  ^3")  Pasava  adam  karam 
fraishayam.  (4)  Vidama  ndma  Parsa,  msni  badaka,  avamsbam  matblBb- 
tarn  akunavam.  (5)  Avaihdshdm  athaham — ^6)  '  Priti  avam  karam 
tyam Madam  jat^  hya  mana  niva  gattbaiiya*  (7)  Pasdva  bauva  Yidama 
bada  kiri  asbiyava.  (8)  Yatba  Madam  par&rasa.  Ma  .  . .  ^*  ndma,  varda- 
nam  Madaiya,  avada  bamaranam  akunaush  hadd  'iiidaibiah.    (9)  Eya 

Midaisbuvi  matbisbta  dba,  bauva  adakiya  niya 6i (10) 

Auramazdamaiya  upastim  abara:  (II)  vasbnd  Auramazdaha  kara  bya 
Vidamdkyd  avam  karam  tyam  bamitriyam  aja  vasiya.  (12)  Anama- 
kabya  mAhyd  yi.  (?)  rauchabish,  tbakata  &ba  avatbasb&m  bamaranam 
kartam.  (13)  Pas&va  hauva  kdra  bya  mana  Kapada  n£m&,  dabyausb 
Madaiya,  avadi  miim  amdjutya^  ydtd  adam  arasam  M&dam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  tbe  kiug —  (2)  Tbe  army  of  Persians  and  Medes  that 
was  with  me,  that  was  faithful  to  me.  (3)  Tben  I  sent  forth  troc^.  (4) 
Hydames  by  name,  a  Persian,  one  of  my  subjects,*  him  I  appointed  their 
leader.  (5)  Thus  1  addressed  them :  (6)  '  Go  forth  (and)  smite  that  Mediae 
state,  which  does  not  acknowledge  me.* '  (7)  Tben  that  Hydames  marched 
with  his  army.  (8)  When  be  reached  Media,  a  city  of  Media,  named 
Marus  (?\  there  be  fought  a  battle  with  t)ie  Medes.  (9)  He  who  was  the 
leader  or  the  Medes  could  not  at  all  resist  him  (?).  (10)  Ormazd  brought 
help  to  me ;  (11)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  the  troops  of  Hydames  entirely 
defeated  that  rebel  army.  (12)  On  tlie  6tb  (?)  day  of  tbe  month  Anamaka, 
tlicn  it  was  the  battle  M'as  tbus  fought  by  them.  (13)  Then  that  army  of 
mine  at  (a  place)  called  Capada,  a  district  of  Media,  waited  for  me  until  I 
arrive^  in  Media. 

Par.  7.  (1^  Tbdtiya  Dirayavush  kbsb^yatbiya— (2)  Pasdva  Dddarshuh 
ndmAf  Arminiya,  mani  badaka,  avam  adam  fr^bayam  Arminam.  (3) 
Avathdshiya  athaham —  (4)  '  Prtdiya,  kara  hya  hamitriya,  manil  niya 
gaubatiya,  avam  jadiya,  (5)  PasdvA  Dadarshish  asbiyava.  (6)  Yatha 
Arminam  pararasa,  posiva  hamitriyd  hagamatd  paraita  patish  Dadarsbim 
bamaranam  chartani^a.  (7)  ....  nama,  avabanam  Armaniyiya,  avada 
bamaranam  akunava.  (8)  Auramaaddmaiya  upastion  abara ;  (9)  vasbni 
Auramazdiba,  kara  bya  mand  avam  kdram  fyam  bamitriyam  aja  vasiya. 
(10)  Thurav&harahya  m&hy&  vin.  raucAofrts/i,  thakatd  &ha  avathisham 
bamaranam  kartam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Tben  (a  man),  Dadarses  by  name,  an 
Armenian,  one  of  my  subjects,  him  1  sent  to  Armenia.  (3)  llins  I  said  to 
him —  (2)  '  Go  forth,  the  rebel  state,  which  does  not  acknowledge  me, 
smite  it.'  (5^  llien  Dadarses  marched.  (6)  When  be.  reached  Armenia, 
tben  tbe  rebels,  having  collected,  came  again  before  Dadarses,  to  do  battle. 


^  Restored  from  the  detached  ioscriptioii.      Marus. 

1^  In  the  Babylonian   the  name  of  this        ^  Literally,  **  one  bound  to  me. 
town  appears  as  Afarua,  in  the  Scytbic  it  is         '  Literally,  **  which  is  not  called  mine.' 
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^7^  Zoza'  (?)  by  Dame,  a  village  of  Armenia,  there  they  fought  a  battle. 
(8)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ;  (9)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  forces 
entirely  defeated  the  rebel  army.  (10)  On  uie  8th  day  of  the  month 
Thuravahara,  then  it  was  a  hattle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 

Par.  8.  (1)  Thdtiya  Diraffamuh  khsidyathija, —  (2)  Patiya  duvitiyam  hami- 
triyi  hagamati  paraitil  roiiish  Bddarshim  hanutratiBm  chartaniya.  (3) 
Tilra  D^&  dida^rmaiuWa  <*vadd  hamaranam  akimaya.  (4)  Aural. 
masdimaiya  upastam  abaia ;  (5)  vaBhn&  Auramazddha  kdra  Aya  mand 
avam  kiram  tyam  hamitryam  aja  vasiya.  (6)  Thuravdharahya  fn^ya 
xviu.  lauchabish,  thakati  aha  avath&hdm  haznaranatn  kartam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  For  the  second  time  the  rebels,  having 
collected,  returned  before  Dadarses,  to  do  battle.  (3)  The  fort  of  Armenia 
named  Tigra,  there  they  fought  a  battle.    (4)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ; 

S5^  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  troops  entirely  defeated  that  reli^l  army. 
6)  On  the  18^  day  of  the  month  lliuravahara,  then  it  was  the  battle  was 
thus  fought  by  Uiem.^ 

Par.  9.  (1)  7%rftiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Patiya  tritiyam  hsmitryd 
Jtagamatd  pBLTsiti  patish  Dadarshim  hamaranam  chartamya.  (8)  U%ama 
nama  dida  Armaniyaiya,  avada  hamaranam  akunava.  (4)  Auramazdi- 
maiya  upastdm  ahara;  (5)  vashnd  Auramazdaha  k&ra  hya  man&  avam 
karam  tyam  hamitryam  aja  vasiya.  (6)  Thiigarchaish  m&yk  ix.  raucha- 
bish,  thakati  aha  avathdshdm  hamaranam  kartam.  (7)  Pas&va  Dadarshish 
chiti  mim  am&naya  a  .  • .  ydti  adam  arasam  Madam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  For  the  third  time  the  rebels,  having 
collected,  returned  before  DadSirses,  to  do  battle.  (3)  The  fort  of  Armenia 
named  Uhyama,  there  they  fought  a  battle.  (4)  Ormazd  brought  help  to 
me ;  (5)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  forces  entirely  defeated  the  rebel 
army.  (6)  On  the  9th  day  of  the  month  Thaigarchish,  then  it  was  the 
battle  was  thus  fought  by  them.  (7)  Afterwards  Dadarses  waited  for  me 
there  until  I  reached  Media. 

Par.  10.  (1)  Thitiya  Darayavush  khsh&yath^o —  (2)  Paadva  Vumisa  n&ma 
P&rsa,  mana  badaka,  avam  adam  fraishayam  Armmam.  (3)  Avaihdshiya 
athaham —  (4)  '  Pridiya,  k&rn  hya  hamiltriya'  mani  niya  gaubatiya,  avam 
jddiya.'  (5)  PasdytL  Vumisa  a^iyava.  (6)  Yathi  Arminam  padLrasa, 
pasdf;a  hamitriya  hagamatd  paraita  patish  Y umisam  hamaranam  chartaniya. 

(7) ndmd  e^yaush  AUiuriya,  avadi  hamaranam  akunava.    (8) 

Axvntmazddmaiya  upastdm  abara;  (9)  vashna  Auramazdaha,  kira  hya 
mana  avam  kdram  tyam  hamitiiyam  aja  vasiya.  (10)  An&makahya 
mahya.xv.  rauchabish,  thakatd  dha  avathdsh^  hamaranam  kartam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Then  (a  man)  named  Vomises,  a 
Persian,  one  of  my  subjects,  him  I  sent  to  Armenia.  (3)  Thus  I  said  to 
him —  (4)  *  Go  forth,  the  rebel  state  which  does  not  acknowledge  me, 
smite  it.'  (5^  Then  Vomises  went  forth.  (6)  When  he  reached  Armenia, 
then  the  rebels,  having  collected,  came  again  before  Vomises,  to  do  battle. 
(7)  A  district  of  Assyria,  named  Achidus,*  there  they  fought  a  battle.  (8) 
Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ;  (9)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  my  troops  entirely 
defeated  that  rebel  army.  (10)  On  the  15th  day  of  the  month  Anamaka, 
Uien  it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them.' 


'  This  name  is  reoovered  from  the  Baby-        *  This  mune  is  recovered  fit>m  the  Scythic 

Ionian  transcript.  yersion,  which  gives  Atchitu. 

*  The  Babylonian  transcript  adds,  <*  He        '  The  Babylonian  has,  **  They  slew  of  the 

dew  546  of  them,  and  took  520  of  them  enemy  2024." 
prisoners/* 
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Pw.  11.  (1)  Thdtiya  Darayavush  khshdyathiya —  (2)  Paiif/a  <2avitiyam  hami- 
triya  nagamatii  mrait^  pa^ts^  Vumitam  himaranam  cbartaniya.  ^3^ 
Autiydra  nama,  oahyaush  Anninat^  avadd  hamaranam.  akunava.  q4) 
Auramazdimaiva  upastam  abara;  (5)  vashnd  Auramazddhsk  kara  hya 
mana  avam  karam  tyam  hamitriyam  ata  vanjjfa.  (6)  T^uravlQiarahya 
m&hya  . .  iyamanam  patiya  avathiishdm  hamaranam  keurtam.  (7)  Pasiva 
Vumisa  chita  mam  am^naya  Arminaiya,  ydtd  adam  arasam  Midam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  For  the  second  time  the  rebels^ 
having  collected,  came  before  Yomises,  to  do  battle.  (3)  A  district  of 
Armenia,  named  Otiara,  there  they  fought  a  battle.  (4)  Ormazd  brought 
help  to  me ;  (5)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  troops  entirely  defeated  that 
rebel  army.  (6)  In  the  month  of  Thuravahara,  upon  the  festival  (?),  the 
battle  was  thus  fought  by  them.'  (7)  Afterwards  Vomises  waited  for  me 
in  Armenia,  until  I  reached  Media. 

Par.  12.  (1)  Th4tiya  Darayavush  kb^&yathiya —  (2^  Pasdva  adam  nij&yam 
hacha  Bibiraush.  ^3)  Ashiyavam  Madam.  (4)  Yiithi'Midam pardmumf 
Kudrush  nama,  varoanam  Madaiya,  avada  hauva  Fravartts^  hya  Jf^daiya 
khshayathiya  agaubata,  aiaha  hadd  kari  patish  mdm  hamaranam  charta- 
niya.  (5)  Pas4va  hamaranam  akumii.  (6)  ^urafTiozdimaiya  upastam 
ahara ;  (7)  vashnd  u^uramazdiha  kiram  tyam  Fravartaish  adam  ajanam 
vasiya.  (8)  Adukanaish  mabya  xxvi.  rauchabish,  thakati  iha  avatha 
hamaranam  akumd. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king—  (2)  Then  I  went  out  from  Babylon.  (3^ 
I  proceeded  to  Media.  (4)  When  I  reached  Media,  a  city  of  Media  named 
Kudrusia,  there  that  Phraortes,  who  (was)  called  king  of  Media,  came  with 
an  army  against  me,  to  do  battle.  (5)  Then  we  fought  a  battle.  (6) 
Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ;  (7)  by  the  graee  of  Ormazd,  I  entirely  defeated 
the  army  of  Phraortes.  (8)  On  the  26th  day  of  the  month  Adukanish, 
then  it  was  we  thus  fought  the  battle. 


Par.  13.  (1)  ThdtijA  Darayavush  khshayathiya —  (2^  Pastfva  hauva  Fra- 
vartish  hadi  k&manaibish  eu^draibish  amutha,  Baga  nam&  dahyauM  Jifa- 
daiya,  avadi  aahiyava.  (3)  Pasdva  adam  karam  friishayamf  tjripattya 
Fravartish  agarbata  anayata  abiya  mam.    (4)  Adamx^tya  uti  naham  uta 

gausha  ntd  ....   4ram  frajanam,  utashiya m  awajam.     -^5) 

Duvaray&maiya  basta  adariya ;  (6)  haruvashim  kto  avatna.  (7)  Pasava 
adam  Hagamatanaiya  uzamayipatiya  akunavam.  (8)  Uta  martwi  tyishiya 
fratanu^  anushiyd  idiati  avaiya  Hagamatinaiya  atara  didim  frahajam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king—  (2)  Then  that  Phraortes,  with  his  faithful 
horsemen,  fled  from  thence  to  a  district  of  Media,  called  Rhagea.  (3) 
Then  I  sent  an  army,  by  which  Phraortes  was  taken  (and)  brought  before 
me.  (4)  I  «ut  off  both  his  nose,  and  his  ears,  and  his  tongue  (?),  and  I 
led  him  away  (captive  ?).  (5)  He  was  kept  chained  at  my  door ;  (6)  all 
the  kingdom  beheld  him.  (7)  Afterwards  I  crucified  him  at  Agbatana. 
(8)  And  the  men,  who  were  his  chief  followers,  I  slew  within  tiie  citadel 
at  Agbatana.  

Par.  14.  (1)  Thdtiya  Dirayavush  khshayathiya—  (2)  I.  wiaWtya,  Chitra- 
takhma  nima,  Asaffartiya,  Aauvamaiya  hamatriya  abava.  (3)  Earahya 
avathi  athaha —  (4)  *  Adam  khshdyathiysk  amiya  AsagasttsXyi^  UvakhsAoto^ 
rahyi  tamnaya.^  (5)  Pasliva  adam  karam  Vkrsam  uta  M^m/ratshavam. 
(6)  Takhamaspada  nama,  Mada,  man4  hadaha^  avam^m  mathisAtom 


7  Again  we  have  in  the  Babylonian  the     ers :  '*  They  dew  of  the  enemy  2045,  and 
number  killed  in  the  battle,  and  taicen  prison-     took  1559  of  them  princnen." 
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akunavam.  (7)  AvatTidshim  athaham.  ^8)  'Prit&,  k&ram  tyam  ?uimi- 
triyam  hya  mana  niya  gaub&tiya,  avam  jata.'  (9)  Pasava  Takhamosp&da 
hada  kira  cuAtyava.     (10)  Hamaranam  akunaush  hadd  Chitra^akhma. 

(11)  Aximxnsizdamaiya  upastam  abara;  (12)  vashna  Auramazd^ha  kira 
hya  mana  aTam  karam  tyam  hamitriyam  aja,  uta  Chitratakhmam  agarbdya, 
utd  anaya  abiya  mim,  (13)  Posdvashiya  adam  nta  naham  uta  gaushd 
frajanam,  utlLshaiya  ....  sham  avajam.  (14)  Dnvaiayamaiya  basta 
adariya.  (15)  Uaruvashim  k4ra  Avaina.  (16)  Pcudvaahim  Arbiiiyd 
uzamayipatiya  akunavam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  A  man,  named  Sitrantachmes,  a 
Sagartian,  he  rebelled  against  me.  (3^  To  the  state  thus  he  said —  (4) 
'  I  am  the  king  of  Sagartia,  of  the  race  or  Cyazares.'  (5)  Then  I  sent  forth 
an  army  of  Persians  and  Modes.  (6)  (A  man)  named  Tachamaspates,  a 
Mede,  one  of  my  subjects,  him  I  made  their  leader.  (7)  Thus  I  said  to 
them —  (8)  '  Go  forth  (and)  smite  that  rebel  state  which  does  not  acknow- 
ledge me.'  (9)  Then  Tachamaspates  set  forth  with  his  army.  (10)  He 
fought  a  battle  with  Sitrantachmes.    (11)  Ormazd  brought  help  tome; 

(12)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  troops  defeated  the  rebel  army,  and  took 
Sitrantachmes,  and  brought  (him)  before  me.  (13)  Then  I  cut  off  both 
his  nose  and  his  ears,  and  I  led  him  away  (captiye  ?).  (14)  He  was  kept 
chained  at  my  door.  (15)  All  the  kingdom  beheld  hun.  (16)  Afterwards 
I  crucified  him  at  Arbela. 

Far,  15.  (1)  Thdtiya  Dirayavuah.  khshayathiya —  (2)  Ima  tya  mand  kartam 
Mddaiysi, 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  This  is  what  (was)  done  by  me  in 
Media.  

Par.  16.  (1)  Thitiya  Darayavush  khs^^a^Atya —  (2)  Parthva  uta  Yarkdna 

va.    (3) Fravartaish  agaubatd ;  (4)  Yishtaspo, 

mani  pita,  h k4ra  avahar atara.    (5)  Pasdva 

Yishtaspa  ab anushiya &ya.      (6)  Yishpauztish 

nama,  vardanam  Parthvaiya^  aroda  hamaranam  akimava.  (7)  Auramaz- 
ddmaiya  upasidm  abara ;  (8)  Vashnd  Auramazddha  VtBhtdapa  awMth 
kdram  tyam  hamitriyam  aja  vasiya.  (9)  Viyakhnahya  mdJiyd  xxu. 
rauchabwy  thakatd  dha  avathasham  hamaranam  kartam." 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Parthia  and  Hyrcania  revolted  against 
me.    (3)  They  declared  for  Phraortes.    (4)  Hystaspes,  my  father,'  .  .  . 

(5)  Afterwards  Hystaspes,  with  the  troops  under  his  orders  (?), 

set  forth.  (6)  (At  a  place)  called  Hyspaostes,  a  town  of  Media,  there  he 
fought  a  battle.  (7)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ;  (8)  by  the  grace 
of  Ormazd  Hysta^)e8  entirely  defeated  that  rebel  army.  (9)  On  the 
22nd  day  of  the  month  Yiyakhna,  then  it  was  the  battle  (was)  thus  fought 
by  them. 


Column  III. 

Par.  1.  (1)  Thitiya  Darayavush  khshiyathiya —  (2)  Pasava  adam  k&ram 
Parsam  fraishayam  abiya  Yitfhtaspam  hachi  Rag4y&.  (3)  Yatha 
hauva  kara  parirasa  abiya  Yishtlispam,  pas&va  Yisht^pa  ayasti  avam 

*  This  paragraph,  which  is  almost  entirely  transcript,  which  says,  *<  Hystaspes,  my 
illegible  in  the  Persian,  can  be  restored  in  father,  was  in  Parthia ;  the  people  revolt4>(l 
most  danses  with  certainty  from  the  Baby-  and  forsook  him ;  then  Hystaspes,"  &r. 
Ionian  and  Scythic  transcripts.  (Norris,  p.  115). 

*  The  sense  is  recovered  from  the  Scythic 
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k&ram  ashiyava.  (4)  Patigrabaii&  odma,  vardanam  Farthvaiya^  avada 
hamaranam  akunaush  hada  hamitriyaibish.  (5)  Auramazdamaiya  npas- 
tam  abam ;  (6)  vaahna  Auramazdalm  Vishlispa  avam  karam  tyam  hami- 
tryam  aja  vasiya.    (7")  Garmapadahya  m&hyd  l  raucha,  thakata  aha  av»- 

th^h^m  ViMTniLmnn.ni  kartaiD. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  ^iog---  (2)  Then  I  sent  a  Persian  anny  to 
Hystaspes  from  Rbages.  (8)  When  that  army  reached  Hystaspes,  then 
Hystaspes  inarched  forth  with  those  troops.  (4)  (At  a  place)  called  Pati- 
grabana,  a  city  of  Parthia^  there  he  fought  a  battle  with  the  rebels.  (5) 
Ormazd  brought  help  to  me;  (6)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  Hystaspes  en- 
tirely defeated  that  rebel  army.  (7)  On  the  l£t  day  of  the  montn  Gar- 
mapada,  then  it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them.'® 


Par,  2.  (1)  Th&tiva  D&rayaYush  khsh&yathiya —  (2)   Pasava  dahy&ush 
mani  abava.    (3;  Ima  tya  mani  kartam  Parthvaiya. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Then  the  province  submitted  to  me 
(became  mine).    (3)  This  is  what  (was)  done  by  me  in  Parthia. 


Par,  3.  (1)  ThiLtiya  D&rayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Maigush  nama^  dahyiush 
hauvamaiya  hashitiya  abava.  (3)  L  martiya,  frada  n&ma,  Margava,  avam 
mathishtam  akunavat&.  (4)  Pasava  adam  Mishayam  DadarsUsh  nama, 
Parsa,  mani  badaka,  Bdkhtariya  khshatrapavd,  abiya  avam.  (5)  Ava- 
thashiya  athaham — (6)  'Pridiya,  avam  karam  jadiya,  hya  mana  niya 
gaubatiya.'  (7)  Pasdva  Dadarshish  hadd  kara  ashiyava.  (8)  Hamaranam 
akunaush  hada  M&rgavaibish.  (9)  Auramazdimaiya  upastam  abara; 
(10)  vashni  Auiamazdaha  k£ra  hya  mana  avam  karam  tyam  hamitrivam 
aja  vasiya.  (11)  Atriyidiyahya  mahya  xxiii.  rauchabish,  thakata  aha, 
avathasham  hamaranam  kartam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  The  province  called  Margiana,  that 
revolted  against  me.  (3)  A  man,  named  Phraortes,  a  Margian,  him  they 
made  their  leader.  (4)  Then  I  sent  to  him  (who  was)  named  Dadarses, 
^who  was)  my  subject,  and  satrap  of  Bactria.    (6)  Thus  I  said  to  him — 

(6)  '  Go  forth,  (and)  smite  that  people  which  does  not  acknowledge  me.' 

(7)  Then  Dadarses  set  forth  with  his  forces.  (8)  He  fought  a  battle  with 
the  Margians.  (9)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me;  (10)  by  the  grace  of 
Ormazd  my  troops  entirely  defeated  that  rebel  army.  (11)  On  the  23rd 
day  of  the  month  Atriyadiya,  then  it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by 
them«^  

Par.  4.  (1)  Thdtiya  Dirayavush  khsh&yathiya —  (2)  Pas&va  dahy&ush  mani 
abava.    (3)  Ima  tya  mani  kartam  Bdkhtariyi. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  llien  the  province  submitted  to  me. 
(3)  Tms  is  what  (was)  done  by  me  in  Bactria. 

Par.  6.  (1)  Thdtiya  D&rayavush  khsh&yathiyar—  (2^  I.  martiya,  Vahyazdita 
nama,  Tarvd  nama  vardanam,  Yutiyi  namd  dahyiush  Parsaiya,  avada 
adaraya.  (3)  Hauva  duvitiyam  udapatati.  (4)  Parsaiya  karahya  avatha 
athaha —  (5)  *  Adam  Bardiya  amiya^  hya  Kuraush  putra.'  (6)  Pasiva 
kara  Parsa,  hya  vith&patiya  hachi  yaddyd  fratarta,  hauva  hachama  hami- 
triy a  abava.  (7)  Abiya  avam  Vahyazdatam  ashiyava.  (8)  Hauva  khsha- 
yathiya abava  Parsaiya. 


MThe  Babylonian  adds:  "He  slew  of  '  Again  the  Babylonian  has  the  additional 
their  nnmber  6560,  and  took  4182  of  tbem  dause:  "  Dadarses  slew  4203  of  them,  and 
prisoners."  took  6562  of  them  prisoners." 
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(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  A  Bum,  named  Veisdates,  (itl)  a  city 
named  Tarba,  in  the  district  x)f  Persia  called  Yutiya,  there  he  dwelt.  ^3^ 
He  rose  up  a  second  time.  (4)  To  the  state  of  Persia  he  thus  said —  ^5) 
'  I  am  Bardes,  the  son  of  Cyrus.*  (6)  Then  the  Persian  people,  who  were 
at  home,  being  at  a  distance  (from  me)  (?)  revolted  from  me.  (7)  They 
went  over  to  that  Veisdates.    (8)  He  became  king  of  Persia. 


Par,  6.  (1)  Thatiya  Daraya\ru8h  khshayathiya —  (2)  Pas&va  adam  karam 
Parsam  uti  Madam  fraishayam  hva  upa  mam  £ha.  (3)  Artavardiya 
-  n&ma,  Parsa,  mani.  badaka,  avamsham  mathishtam  akunavam.  (4)  Hya 
aniya  kara  Parsa  pasa  mana  ashiyava  Madam.  (5)  Pasiiva  Artavardiya 
had&  kiri  ashiyava  Parsam.  (6)  Yatha  Parsam  pararasa,  Bakhd  nama, 
vardanam  Parsaiya,  avada  hauva  Vahyazdiita  hya  Bardiya  agaubata,  aisha 
faada  kara  patish  Artavardiyam  hamaranam  chartaniya.  (7)  Pasava  hama- 
ranam  akunava.  (8)  Auramazdamaiya  upastam  abara ;  (9)  vashni  Aura- 
mazdaha  kdra  hya  man4  avam  karam  tyam  Vahyazdatahya  aja  vasiya. 
(10)  Thuravaharahya  mahyd  xu.  rauchabish,  thakata  aha  avathasham 
hamaranam  kartam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Then  I  sent  forth  the  Persian  and 
Median  forces  which  were  with  me.  (3)  (A  man)  named  Artabardes,  a 
Persian,  one  of  my  subjects,  him  I  made  their  leader.  (4)  The  other  Per- 
sian forces  accompanied  me  to  Media.  (5)  Then  Artabardes  went  with 
his  army  to  Persia.  (6)  When  he  reached  Persia,  (at)  a  city  of  Persi 
called  Racha,  there  that  Veisdates,  who  was  called  Bardes,  came  with  an 
army  against  Artabardes,  to  do  battle.  (7^  Then  they  fought  a  battle. 
(8)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ;  (9)  by  tne  grace  of  Ormazd  my  forces 
entirely  defeated  the  army  of  Vdsdates.  (10)  On  the  12th  day  of  the 
month  Thuravahara,  then  it  was  the  battle  (was)  thus  fought  by  them. 


Far.  7.  (1)  Thitiya  Darayavush  khshdyathiya —  (2)  Pasava  hauva  Vahyaz- 
MtSL  hada  kamanaibish  asbaraibish  amutha  ashiyava  Pishiya'uvad&m. 
(3)  Hachd  avadasha  karam  ayasta  hyaparam  aisha  patish  Artavardiyam, 
hamaranam  chartaniya.  (4)  Parga  ndma  kaufa  avadd  hamaranam  akun- 
ava. (5)  Auramazdamaiya  upastam  abara ;  (6)  vashni  Auramazdaha 
kdra  hya  mana  avam  k^ram  tyam  Vahyazdatahya  aja  vasiya.  (7)  Garma- 
padahya  mahya  vi.  rauchabish,  thakatH  liha  avathdshto  hamaranam 
kartam.  (8^  Utd  avam  Vahyazditam  agarbaya,  ut^  martiya  tyishiya 
fratamd  anushiya  dhata  agarbaya. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Then  that  Veisdates,  with  his  faithiiil 
horsemen,  fled  thence  to  Pissiachada.  (3)  From  that  place  he  came  back 
again  with  an  army  against  Artabardes,  to  do  battle.  (4)  (At)  the  moun- 
tain named  Parga,  there  they  fought  a  battle.  (5)  Ormazd  brought  help 
to  mo  ;  (6)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  my  troops  entirely  defeated  the  army 
of  Veisdates.  (7)  On  the  6th  day  of  Uie  month  Garmapada,  then  it  was 
the  battle  (was)  so  fought  by  them.  (8)  They  both  took  that  Veisdates, 
and  they  took  the  men  who  were  his  chief  adherents. 


Far.  8.  (1)  Thatiya  D4rayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Pas&va  "adam  avam 
Vahyazddtam  utd  martiyd  tyishiya  fratamd  anushiyi  ahata,  'Uvadaidaya 
niima  vardanam  P&rsaiya,  avadashish  uzamayapatiya  akunavam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Then  that  Veisdates,  and  the  men 
who  were  his  chief  adherents,  (at)  a  city  of  Persia,  named  Chodedia,  there 
I  crucified  them.* 


The  Babylonian  and  Scythian  versions  add — "  This  is  what  was  done  by  me  in  Persia." 
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Par.  9.  (1)  Thatiya  Ddrayaviush  khshdyathiya —  (2)  Hanva  Vahyazdata  hya 
Bardiya  agaubatd,  hauva  k^irain  frdishaya  Hara'avatim,  Vivana  nlima, 
Pdrsa,  mana  badaka,  Hara*uyatiyil  khshatrapava,  abiya  avam.  (3)  Uti- 
abam  I.  martiya  matbishtam  akunausb.  (4)  Avatb^sbam  itbaba —  (5) 
'  Prita,  Yivanain  jata,  nttl  avam  kiram  byaDarayavabnsb  kbsbdyatbiyabyd 
gaubatiya.'  (6)  PaMva  bauva  kara  asbiyava,  tyam  Yabvazdata  friisbaya 
abiya  Vivibiain,  bamaranam  cbartaniya.  (7^  K&pisbkai^isb  jxixn&  diday 
avad^  bamaranam  akmiava.  (8)  Auiamazdamaiya  upaaUbn  abara;  (9) 
vasbniL  Auramazd&ba  kilra  bya  mand  avam  kitram  tyam  bamitriyam  aja 
vaaiya.  (10)  An&makabya  mabyii  xui.  raucbabisb,  tbakati  iba  avatb^ 
sbam  bamaranam  kartam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  tbe  king —  (2)  Tbat  Veisdates,  wbo  was  called 
Baidesy  be  sent  an  army  to  Aracbotia,  against  (a  man)  named  Yibanus, 
one  of  my  subjects,  and  tbe  satrap  of  Aracbotia.  (3)  And  be  made  a  cer- 
tain man  tbeir  leader.  (4)  Tbus  be  said  to  tbem —  (5)  '  Go  fortb,  (^d) 
smite  Yibanus,  and  tbe  state  wbicb  acknowledges  king  Darius.'  (6)  Tben 
tbe  army  went  fortb,  wbicb  Yeisdates  bad  sent  against  Yibanus,  to  do 
battle.  (7)  (ki)  a  fort  named  Capiscanes,'  tbere  tbey  fougbt  a  battle. 
(8)  Ormazd  brougbt  belp  to  me ;  (9)  by  the  grace  of  Ormaa^,  my  troops 
entirely  defeated  tbe  rebel  army.  (10)  On  tbe  13tb  day  of  tbe  month  Ana- 
maka,  then  it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fougbt  by  them. 


Par,  10.  (1)  Thatiya  Ddrayavush  khsbdyathiya —  (2)  Patiya  by^ram 
bamitriya  bagamatA  paraita  patish  Yivanam,  bamaranam  cbartaniya. 
(3)  Gadutava  n&a\^  dahyausb,  avadd  bamaranam  akunava.  (4)  Aun- 
mazd4maiya  upast&m  abara;  (5)  vasbnd  Auramazdiba  k4ra  hya  mani 
avam  k6ram  tyam  hamitryam  aja  vasiya.  (6)  YiyaA;Anabya  mSiiyk  Yn. 
raucbabisb,  thakati  &ba  avatbasham  bamaranam  kartam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king^-  (2)  Again  the  rebels,  having  collected, 
return^  before  Yibanus,  to  do  battle.  (3)  (In)  a  district,  named  Gadytia, 
there  they  fought  a  battle.  (4)  Ormazd  brougbt  help  to  me ;  (5)  by  tbe 
grace  of  Ormazd  my  troops  entirely  defeated  the  rebel  army.  (6)  On  tbe 
7th  day  of  the  month  Yiyakhna,  then  it  was  the  battle  (was)  thus  fought 
by  them. 


Par,  11.  (1)  Tbitiya  Darayavush  kbsbdyatbiya —  (2)  Pasava  bauva  martiya, 
hya  avabya  k&rabyd  mathishta  dha  tyam  Yabyazdata  fraisbaya  abiya 
Yivanam,  bauva  maXhishta  hadk  kamanaibish  asbiraibish  as^wava.  (3) 
Arsbsuia  ndma,  diidd  Hara'UYsMyi  avapari  atiyaisha.  (4)  Pa«ava  Yivana 
bada  kara  nipadiya  tyiya  ashiya.  (5)  Avaddsbim  agarbaya  uta  martiya 
tyisbiya  frat^i  anusbiya  dhata  aw&ja. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Then  that  man,  wbo  was  tbe  leader 
of  those  troops  which  Yeisdates  had  sent  against  Yibanus,  tbat  leader,  with 
the  horsemen  (wbo  were)  faithful  (to  him),  fled  away.  (3)  (At)  a  fort  of 
Aracbotia,  named  Arsbada,^  in  tbat  be  took  refuge  (?).  (4)  Then  Yibanus 
with  his  army  set  out  in  pursuit  (?).  (5)  Tbere  he  took  him,  and  slew  tbe 
men  who  were  his  chief  adherents. 


Par,  12.  (1)  Tbdtiya  Darayavush  khsbiyathiya —  (2)  Pasava  dahy&ush  mana 
abava.    (3)  Ima  tya  mana  kartam  Hara'uvatiya. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Then  the  province  submitted  to  me. 
(3)  Tms  is  what  (was)  done  by  me  in  Aracbotia. 


•  The  Scythic    add*—- "In    Aracbotia"    to  mean  " the  dwelling-place  of  Vibanus' 
(Norria,  p.  121).  (Norris,  p.  123). 

*  The  Scythic  adds  u  clatuse  which  iecvas 
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Par.  13.  (1)  Thatiya  D^rayavu^A  khsb&^rathiyar-  (2)  Yat&  adam  F^rsaiya  utd 
Madaiya  aham,  patiya  duvitiyam  B4biruviy&  hamatriyi  abava  hachama. 
(3)  I.  iBartiya,  Arakha  nama,  Arminiya,  Haiiditahya  putra,  hauva  udapa- 
tata.  (4)  B&biiauTa,  Dubafia  nama,  dahydusb  bachi  avadasba  bauva  uda- 
patata.  (5)  Avatha  adurujiya  —  (6)  '  Adam  Nabukudracbara  amiyay  bya 
Nabunitabya  putra.'  (7)  rasiva  kkra  Babiruviya  bac^&ma  bajnitriya 
abava.  (8)  Abiya  avam  Arakbam  asbiyava.  (9)  Bdbirum  bauva  agar- 
bdyatjk.    (10)  Hauva  Idisbiyatbiya  abava  Babiiauva. 

(1)  Says  .Darius  tbe  king —  (2)  Wbilst  I  was  iu  Persia  and  Media, 
for  the  second  time  the  Babylonians  revolted  from  me.  (3)  A  man,  uamed 
Aracus,  an  Annenian,  tbe  son  of  Handitis,  he  arose.  (4)  A  district  of 
Babylon,  named  Dobana,  from  thence  he  arose.  (5)  Thus  be  falsely  de- 
clared—  (6) '  I  am  Nabochodrossor,  the  son  of  Nabonidus.*  (7)  Then  the 
state  of  Babylon  revolted  from  me.  (8)  It  went  over  to  that  Aracus.  (9) 
He  seized  on  Babylon.    (10)  He  became  king  of  Babylonia. 


Pa/r,  14.  (1)  Thatiya  D&rayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Pasiiva  adam  yiram 

fr&ishayam  Babirum.     (3)  Yidafra  n&ma,  M^a,  mauA  badaka,  avam 

matbi^tam  akunavam.     (4)   AvathiLsham  atbaham ;  (5)  '  Prita,  avam 

kiram  tyam  Babirauva  jatd,  nya  mana  niya  gaubatiya.'    (6)  Pasava  Vida' 

frd  hadi  kari  asbiyava  abiya  Babirum.    (7)  Auramazdamaiya  ^upast^ 

abara ;  (8)  vashna  Auramazdaha  Yidafri  Babirum  agarbava 

(9) mahya  n.  raucbabish,  thakati  &ha  avatha  avam  kdram 

tyam  hamitriyam  aja  vasiya.    (10) 

patiya  asariyat&. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Then  I  sent  an  army  to  Babylon.  (S^S 
(A  man)  named  Intaphres,  a  Mede,  one  of  my  subjects,  him  I  made  (their^ 
leader.  (4)  Thus  I  said  to  them —  (5)  *  Go  forth,  (and)  smite  that  Baby- 
lonian state,  which  does  not  acknowledge  me.'  (6)  Then  Intaphres,  with 
his  army,  marched  to  Babylon.  (7)  Onnazd  brought  help  to  me ;  (8)  by 
the  grace  of  Onnazd,  Intaphres  took  Babylon.  <  ^9)  On  the  2nd^  day  of  the 

month then  it  was  he  entirely  defeated  that  rebel  people.' 

(10) was  slain. 


Column  IV. 

Par.  1.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Ima  tya  mana  kartam 
B&birauva. 

SSays  Darins  the  king —  (2)  This  is  what  (was)  done  by  me  in 
^     iia. 

Par,  2.  (1)  Th&tiya  Darayavush  UsYiiyathiya —  (2)  7ma  tya  adam  akunavam. 
(3)  Vashna  Axiramazddha  aha  bamabyiyi  thrada.  (4)  Pasava  yath4 
khsbiyathiyd  bamitriyi  abava,  adam  xix.  hamarana  akunavam.  (5) 
Yashni  Auramazdaha  adamsbam  ajanam,  uta  ix.  khahdyathiyd  agar- 
bayam.  ^6)  I.  Gaumata  n&ma,  Magush,  aha.  (7)  Hauva  adurujiya.  (8^ 
Avatfai  athaba —  (9)  '  Adam  Bardiya  amiya,  hya  Kurauah  putra.'  (10) 
Hauva  Parsam  hamitriyam  akunauA^.     (11)  I.  Atrina  n&ma,  'Uvajaiya, 

'  The  Soythic  giva  **  the  xxn*'  day."  the  chief  men  who  were  with  him,  were 

*  This  is  restored  from  the  Scythic,  which  taken  and  brought  before  me.    Then  I  gave 

gives  the  following  as  the  sense  of  §  10 :"  He  orders  that  they  should  crucify  both  Aracus 

made  the  army  (of  Aracus)  prisoners,  and  and  the  chief  men  who  wore  with  him.'* 
also  their  leader.     Then  that  Aracus,  and 
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faaava  adurajiya.  (12)  Avatha  Maha —  (13)  *  Adam  ^ftsb^yathiya 
amiya  'Uvajaiya.'  (14)  Hauva  'Uvajam  hxoiitriyam  oA^tenaush  mana. 
(15)  I.  Naditabira  nama,  Babiraviya,  hauva  oc^urujiya.  (16)  Avathd 
atbaba —  (17)  '  Adam  NabukudracAara  amiya^  bya  Nabunitabya  putra.' 
(18)  Hauva  Babimm  hamitriyam  akunausb.  (19^  I.  Martiya  •  nama, 
rarsa,  bauva  adurujiy^L,  (20)  Avatyi  atbaba —  (21)  'Adam  Imanisb 
amiya, 'Uvajaiya  khshdyathiy&/  (22)  Hauva  'Uvajam  bamitriyam  aku- 
nausb.  (23)  I.  Fr&vartish  nama,  Mada,  bauva  adurujiya.  (24)  Avatba 
atbaba —  (25)  '  Adam  KhshathntBk  amiya,  'Uvaksbatarabya  taum^ya.' 
(26)  Hauva  Midam  hamitriyam  akunauab.  ^27)  I.  Cliitratakbma  uima, 
A8aga^tiys^  bauva  adurujiya.  (28*)  Avatni  atbaba —  (29)  'Adam 
.  kbab&yatbiya  amiya.  Asagari^at^,  r/vaksbatarabya  taumaya.'  (30) 
Hauva  Asagartam  hsanitriyam  akunausb*  (31)  I.  Frada  nama,  Margava, 
bauva  oc^urujiya.  (32)  Avatba  atbaba —  ^33)  'Adam  kbsb4yatbiya 
omiya  jfcfargauva.'  (34)  Hauva  Margum  bamitriyam  akunausb.  (35)  I. 
VahyazditA  nima,  Parsa,  bauva  adurujiya.  (36)  Avathd  athaha  —  (37) 
'  Adam  Baidiya  amiya,  bya  Kurausb  putra.'  (38)  Hauva  Panom  bami- 
triyam akunausb.  (39)  I.  Arakba  n&ma,  Armintya  hauva  adurujiya. 
(40)  Avatbi  atbaba —  (41)  '  Adam  Nabukudracbare  amiya,  hya  Nabuni" 
tabya  putra.'    (42)  Hauva  B&birum  bamatriyam  akunausb. 

(1)  Says  Deirius  tbe  king —  (2)  Tbis  is  wbat  I  bave  done.  (3)  By 
tbe  grace  of  Ormazd  I  bave  accomplisbed  tbe  wbole  ^ —  (4)  After  tbat 
tbe  kings  rebelled  against  me,  I  fougbt  19  battles.  (5)  By  tbe  grace  of 
Ormazd  I  smote  tbem,  and  took  9  kings  (prisoners).  (6)  One  was  named 
Gomates,  a  Magian.  (7)  Ho  spake  lies.  (8)  Tbus  be  said —  (9)  'I  am 
Bardes,  tbe  son  of  Cyrus.'  (10)  He  caused  Persia  to  revolt  (11)  Anotber 
OwQs)  named  Atrines,  a  Susianian ;  be  spake  lies.  (12)  Tbus  be  said — 
(13)  '  I  am  tbe  king  of  Susiana.'  (14)  He  caused  Susiana  to  revolt  from 
me.  (13)  Anotber  (was)  named  Nidmtabelus,  a  Babylonian ;  be  spake 
lies,  (lb)  Thus  be  said —  (17)  'I  am  Nabocbodrossor,  tbe  son  of 
Nabonidus.'  (18)  He  caused  Babylon  to  revolt.  (19)  Anotber  (was) 
named  Martes,  a  Persian  ;  be  spake  lies.  (20)  Tbus  be  said —  (21)  '  I 
am  Imanes,  tbe  king  of  Susiana.'  (22)  He  caused  Susiana  to  revolt.  (23) 
Anotber  (was)  named  Pbraortes,  a  Meae  ;  be  spake  lies.  (24)  Tbus  be 
said —  (25)  '  I  am  Xathrites,  of  tbe  race  of  Cyaxares.'  (26)  He  caused 
Media  to  revolt.  (27)  Another  (was)  named  Sitrantacbmes,  a  Sagartian ; 
he  spake  lies.  (28)  Thus  be  said —  (29)  '  I  am  the  king  of  Sagartia,  of 
the  race  of  Cyaxares.'  (30)  He  caused  Sagartia  to  revolt.  (31)  Anotber 
(was)  named  Pbraatcs,  a  Margian ;  he  spake  lies.  (32)  Tbus  be  said — 
(33)  '  I  am  king  of  Margiana.'  (34)  He  caused  Margiana  to  revolt.  (35) 
Anotber  (was)  named  Vei'sdates,  a  Persian ;  he  spake  lies.  (36)  Thus  he 
said —  (37)  *  I  am  Bardes,  the  son  of  Cyrus.'  (38)  He  caused  Persia  to 
revolt.  (39)  Anotber  (was)  named  Aracus,  an  Armenian  ;  he  spake  lies. 
^40)  Thus  ne  said —  (41)  '  I  am  Nabocbodrossor,  the  son  of  Nabonidus.' 
(42)  He  caused  Babylon  to  revolt. 


Par.  3.  (1)  2^atiya  D&rayavusb  khsbdyathiya —  (2)  Imaiya  ix.  kbshllya- 
thiyti  cuiam  o^arbayam  atara  imd  hamarana. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  These  9  kings  have  I  taken  in  these 
battles. 

Par,  4.  (1)  Thatiya  Ddrayavw/i  khshdyathiysi —  (2)  Dabyava  ima  tya  hami- 

triyi  abava.    (3)  Darauga  diva i  akunausb,  tya  imaiya  karam 

adurujiyasha.    (4)   Pasava  Di i  man4  dastaya  akunausb. 

(5)  Yatha  mim  kama,  awatha  Di 

7  The  phrase  hamahydyd  thrada  has  been  vnrioosly  tmnskted.   Oppert  suggests  "  all  my 
life ;"  Benfey,  "  altogether.*' 
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(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — ^2)  These  are  the  provinces  which  rebelled. 
(3^  The  god  Ormazd  created  lies  that  they  should  deceive  the  people." 
'4)  Afterwards  the  god  Ormazd  gave  the  people  into  my  hand.    (5)    As 
desired,  so  the  god  Ormazd  did  (?).' 


i 


Far.  5.  (1)  T^tiya  Darayavush  khshiyathiya —  (2)  Tuvam  kd  kbshiya- 
thiya  nya  aparam  ahya,  hacha  daraug^  darsham  patipayuvIL  (3)  Mar^tya 
hya  daraufana  ahatiya,  avam  ufrastam  paras^  (4)  Yadiya  avatha 
maniydhya^  dahy&ushmaiya  durusa  ahatiya. 

{V\  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Thou  who  mayest  be  king  hereafter, 
keep  tnyself  entirely  from  lies.  (3")  The  man  who  may  be  a  liar,  him 
destroy  utterly.  (4)  K  thou  shalt  thus  observe,  my  country  shall  remain 
in  its  integrity.  


Par.  6.  (1)  Th&tiya  Ddrayavuah  khsbayathiya —  (2)  Ima  tya  adam  akuna- 
vam.  (3)  Yashni  Axmmazddha  JuMimahjiyi  thrada  akunavam.  (4)  Tuvam 
ka  hya  aparam  unim  dipim  jxt^tparasihya,  tya  mani  kartam  vamavarUm 
thuvim  mitya  durujiyahya. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  This  is  what  I  have  done.  (3)  By 
the  grace  of  Ormazd  have  I  achieved  the  performance  of  the  whole.  (4) 
Thou  who  mayest  hereafter  peruse  this  tablet,  let  that  which  has  been 
done  by  me  be  a  warning  (to  thee),  that  thou  lie  not. 


Par.  7.  (1)  Thitiya  D&rayavush  khsWlyathiya —  (2^   Auramas(£(f  .  .  . 
iyiya  yathi  ima  hashiyam  niya  durukhtam  adam  akunavam  hamahjkji 
thrada. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Ormazd  is  my  witness  (?)  that  I  have 
truly  (not  falsely)  made  this  record  of  my  deeds  throughout. 

Par.  8.  (1)  Thdtiya  Dirayavush  khsbayathiya—  (2)  Vashni  J^xiaanazddha 
.  .  ^aiya  aniyashchiya  vasiya  astiya  kartam,  ava  ahyayd  dipiyd  niya 
nipishtam.  (3)  Avahyar&diva  niya  nipishtam,  xniJtya  hya  apa/ram  imam 
dipim  patiparasdtiya,  avahya  paruva  tha  ....  tya  mana  kartam  nishida 
(?),  vamavitiya  durukhtam  maniydiAyo. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  that  which 
has  besides  been  done  by  me,  (wnich  is)  much,  I  have  not  inscribed  on 
this  tablet.  (3)  On  that  account  I  have  not  inscribed  it,  lest  he  who 
hereafter  might  peruse  this  tablet,  to  him  the  many  deeds  (?)  that  have 
been  done  by  me  elsewhere,  might  seem  (?)  to  be  fiEdsely  recorded. 


Par.  9.  (1)  Thitiya  Darayavush  khsh&yathiya —  (2)  Tvaiya  pruv4  khshiya- 

ihiyd &  4ha  avaish&m  avi  niya  astiya  kartam,  yathll  mana 

vaflAnd  ^uromazdiha  hamahyayd  duvartam. 


(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  They  who  were  kings  before  me,  by 
[n  it  has  not  been  done  as  by  me  entirely  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd.^ 


them 


'  Mr.  Norris  oonoders  the  Scythic  here  to  yond  dispate,  that  the  aUusion  is  to  Qro- 

mean — **  The  god  of  lies  made  them  rebel,  maaEdes  as  usual. 

that  they  ahotdd  subvert  the  empire  "  (Beh.         '  The  mutilation  of  this  paragraph  makes 

Inscr.  p.  127).  the  sense  very  doubtful.    Perhaps  the  second 

'  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Persian  text  uses  and  third  clauses  should  be  read  entirely  U>- 

the  name  of  Ormazd  in  this  paragraph,  or  if  gether,  as  a  single  sentenoe.    See  Sir  H.  Kaw- 

it  merely  employs  the  term  Dwa^  **  tlie  God."  linson's  Babylonian  Memoir,  Transcript,  line 

The  Babylonian  version  however  proves,  be-  101. 

VOL.  11.  2   L 
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Twr,  10.  (1)  Thatiya  DdrayavusA  A:A«A(^thiya —  (2)  .  .  .  nuram  thuvam 

vamayatim  tya  mani  kartam  avatba atwcAyaradiya  maapa- 

gaudaya.  (3)  Yadiya  imam  hadu^m  niya  apagaudiyahya,  karahya 
thahya,  Auramazda  thuvim  daushta  biya,  utxitotya  iaumk  vasiya  biyi, 
uta  daragam  jiva. 

(1)  Says  Darius  tbe  king —  (2)  Beware,  my  suooessor  (?),  that  what 
has  be^  thus  pMidy  (?)  done  by  me,  on  that  account  thou  conceal  not 
(3)  K  thou  conceal  not  this  edict,  (but)  tell  it  to  the  country,  may  Ormazd 
be  a  Mend  to  thee,  and  may  thy  offspring  be  numerous,  and  mayest  thou 
liye  long.  

Far,  11.  (1)  Th&tiya  I>in,yavtish  kh8hdyai}iij& —  (2)  Tadiya  imam  baJugim 
apagaudayahya,  niya  thaAya  hdrahyd^  ^uramozdataya  jata  biya,  utataiya 
tauma  ma  biy4. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2^  If  thon  conceal  this  edict,  (and)  tell 
(it)  not  to  the  country,  may  Ormaza  be  thy  enemy,  and  mayest  thou  haye 
no  offspring  (lit.  may  there  be  no  offspring  to  thee). 

Par,  12.  (1)  Thdtiya  DdrayarvAh.  khshayathiya —  (2)  Ima  tya  adam  akuna- 
yam.  Hamahyayi  thratia  vashnd  ^uramazdiha  akunayam.  (4)  Aura- 
mazd&maiya  upastam  abara,  uta  aniyd  Bagdha.  tyaiya  hatiya. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  This  is  what  I  haye  done.  (3)  By 
the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  haye  ac<xnnplished  eyerything.  (4)  Ormazd' 
brought  help  to  me,  and  the  other  gods  which  are. 

Par.  13.  (1)  Th&tiya  Darayayush  khah&yathiya —  (2)  Avahyarddiya  Aura- 
mazda upastam  abara,  ut4  aniyi  Bagaha  tyaiya  haHyOj  yaihk  niya  arika 

dham,  niya  daraujhana  llham,  niya  zuraks^  4ham, imaiya 

tauma  upariya   abashtam   upariya  mam  niya  shakurim 

huyatam  zura  akunayam.  (3)  T^miya  hya  hamatakshata  man&  yithiya, 
ayam  ubartam  abaram,  hya  .  iyani  ....  ayam  upastam  aparasam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  For  this  reason  Ormazd  brought 
help  to  me,  and  the  other  gods  which  are,  (because)  that  I  was  not  wicked 

(heretical  ?),  nor  was  I  a  liar,  nor  was  I  a  tyrant ' 

. (3)  He  who 

has  laboured  for  my  family,  him  I  haye  cherished  and  protected  (lit  well- 
cherished  I  haye  cherished) ;  he  who  has  been  hostile  (?)  to  me,  him  I  haye 
utterly  rooted  out  (well-destroyed  I  haye  destroyed). 

Par.  14.  (1)  Thdtiya  2>rfrayayush  khshiyathiya —  (2)  Tuyam  ha  hhthdya- 
th\j2k  hya  aparam  ahya,  martiya  hya  daraujhana  anatiya,  hjraya  ...  tar 
.  .  .  ahatiya,  ayaiya  ma  daushta  biy^  (3)  Ayaiya  ^lifrasht&diya  parasa. 
(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2^  Thou  who  mayest  be  king  hereafter, 
the  man  who  may  be  a  liar,  and  wno  may  be  an  evil-doer  (?),  do  not  be- 
friend them.  ^3)  Destroy  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  ^it  witli  the 
destruction  of  uie  sword). 

Par.  15.  (1)  ThitiytL  Darayavush  khshiyathij/a —  (2)  Tuyam  ki  hya  apaiam 
imam  dipim  yainihya  tyam  adam  niyapisham,  imaiya  patikari,  matya 
visandhya.    (3)  Yava  jiyahya  (?),  ivi  avaiya  parikarl 

(D  Says  Darius  the  king—  (2)  Thou  who  mayest  hereafter  behold 
this  tablet,  which  I  haye  engrayed,  and  these  figures,  (beware)  lest  thou 
injure  (them).    (3)  As  long  as  thou  liyest,  so  long  preserye  them. 

'  The  Scythic  yersion  here  explains  the        '  The     Babylonian     yenion    oontmnes, 

term  Ormazd  by  adding — "  Annap  Arriya-  **  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  family  ....  I 

Dim,"  "The  God  of  the  Arians "  (Norris,  obeyed  the  laws " 

p.  130). 
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Far.  16.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavtish  khsMyathiya —  (2)  Tadiya  im4m  dipim 
vainihya  imaiv^  patikara,  niyadish  visan&hya,  ut&maiya  yavi  tauma 
ahatiya  parikar&hadish,  Auramazda  thuvam  dausbta  biy&,  ti^ataiya  taumi 
vasiya  oiyd,  nt&  daragam  jiv^  nt4  tya  kmiavihya  avatiya  Aununazdi 
m  • m  jadanautuva. 

(1)  Says  Darius  tbe  king —  (2)  If  thou  shall  behold  this  tablet  and 
these  figures,  (and)  not  injure  them,  and  shalt  preserve  them  as  long  as 
my  seed  endures,  (then)  may  Ormazd  be  thy  friend,  and  may  thy  seed  be 
numerous,  and  mayest  thou  live  long ;  and  whatever  thou  doest,  may 
Ormazd  bless  it  for  thee  in  after  times. 


Par,  17.  (1)  Thitiya  D&rayavush  khshayathtyo —  (2)  Yadiya  im^  dipim, 
imaivi  patikara  vaiuAhya  visaniLhadish,  utdmaiya  yiva  taumd  ahatiya 
niyadish  parikarahya,  Auramazddtaiya  jatd  biya,  utataiya  taumd  md  biyd, 
uUi  tya  kunav^ya  avataiya  Auramazda  nikatuva  (?). 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  If  seeing  this  tablet^  and  these 
images,  thou  injurest  them,  and  preservest  them  not  as  long  as  my  seed 
endures,  (then)  may  Ormazd  be  thy  enemy,  and  mayest  thou  have  no 
ofiOspring,  and  whatever  thou  doest,  may  OmiE^  curse  (?)  it  for  thee. 

Par.  18.  (1)  Thdtiya  Ddrayavush  khshdyathiya —  (2)  Imaiya  martiyi  tyaiya 
adakiya  avada  ahatd  vdtd  adam  Oaum^tam  tyam  Magum  avdjanam  hya 
Bardiya  agaubata.  (3)  Adakiya  imaiya  martiya  hamatakshatd  anushiyil 
m^emi;  (4)  Vidafrana  ndma,  Vayasparahya  putra,  Parsa;  (5)  Utana 
uama,  Thukhrahy^  putra,  Parsa;  (6)  Gaubaruva  nama,  Marduniyahya 
putra,  Parsa ;  (7)  Vidama  n&ma,  Bagabignahva  putra,  P^rsa  ;^  (8)  Baga- 
bukhsha  ndnia,  Diduhyahya  putra,  Parsa ;  (9)  Ardumanish  nama,  Vahu- 
kahyi  putra,  Parsa. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  These  are  the  men  who  alone  were 
there,  when  I  slew  Gomates  the  Magian,  who  was  called  Bardes.  (3) 
These  men  alone  laboured  in  my  service ;  (4)  (One)  named  Intaphemes, 
the  son  of  Ve'ispares,  a  Persian ;  (5)  (One^  named  Otanes,  the  son  of  Socris, 
a  Persian ;  (6)  (One)  named  Gobryas,  tne  son  of  Mardonius,  a  Persian ; 
(7)  (One)  namea  Hydames,  the  son  of  Megabignes,  a  Persian ;  (8)  (One) 
named  Megabyzus,  the  son  of  Dadois,  a  Persian ;  (9)  (One)  named  Ardo- 
manes,  the  son  of  Basuccs,  a  Persian. 

Par.  19.  (1)  Thatiya  Ddrayavush  khshayathiya—  (2)  Tuvam  ka  khshdyar 

thiya  hya  aparam  ahya,  ty^a  vidam  tastiydna 

tya  Darayavush 

.  .  .  akunavam 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Thou  who  mayest  be  king  hereafter 


Column  V,« 

Par.  1.  (1)  Thatiya  Dctrayaros^  khshdyathiya —  ^2)  Ima  tya  adam  akuna- 
vam ;   vcuhnd  Auramaaddha  hamahydyi  thrada  akunavam th4 

khsh&yathiya vajanam (3)  Dahyinsh.  hauva 

had^ma  hamitriyd  abava.    (4)  I.  martiya  .  .  .  imima  n^bma,  *Uvajiy<f 
awam  mo^Aishtam  vJcunava.    (5)  Pasava  adam  k^itun  frduAayam  'Uva/am. 


^  This  oolnmn  has  not  had  the  benefit  of    sible.     The  Babylonian  and  Scythian  tran- 
CaA.   Rawlinson'B  later  corrections,  having     scripts  also  here  fiul  entirely. 
be«n  fimnd  by  him  on  his  last  visit  inaooes- 
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(6)  L  martijA  Gaubaruva  n&ma,  FtfrKi,  mand  iodaka,  Avamshdm  mathish- 
tam  akunavam.  (7)  Vasdua  hauva  (hMhoruva  hadd  ikdrd  aahiyava 
'Uvajam.    (8)  Eamaranam  aAninaa«A  hadd  ^mitriyaibish.    (9)  Poflava 

utishiya  marada  uta agarbcfya  tUk 

i&niya  abiya  m^m dahyiush 

jaoam  awadaahim 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  This  is  what  I  have  done ;  by  the 

grace  of  Ormazd,  I  have  accomplished  all  of  it. king  .  . 

(3)  This  proYinoe  revolted  against  me.     (4)  A  man,  named 

....  imimus,  him  the  Susianians  made  their  chief.    (6^  Then  I  sent 

troops  to  Susiana.    (6)  A  man,  named  Gk>bryas,  a  Persian,  cne  of  my 

.  subjects,  him  I  appointed  (to  be)  their  leader.    (7)  Then  that  Grobiyas 

with_(hiB)  troops  went  to  Susiana.    (8)  He  fought  a  battle  with  the  rebels. 

ndhi 


(9)  Then and  his and 

.  .  seized  and  brought  to  me province 

there  I  slew  him 


Par.  2.  (1)  (Thdtiya  i>rfmyavush  khshdyathiysr-  (2) ut4  dah 

Auramazdi iya vashni  Auramaz- 

.   ddha  :  .' thadish  akunavam. 


(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  ........  and 

AZd 


Ormazd by  the  grace  of  Ormazd 

I  have  done. 


Pa/r,  3.  (1)  Thdiiya  Ddrayavush  kfahdyathiysk —  (2)  Hya  aparam  imam  y 

'  jivahy4 


hatiya  uti' 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Whoever  may  hereafter 
this and  of  life 


Par.  4.  (1)  TTidtiya  Darayavush    khshiyaiWyor-  (2) ashi- 

yavam  abiya  Sak£m Tigram  barataya 

•  iya  abiya   darayam,  avam ajanam;  anivam  sLyarbdk^m 

kbiya  m&m,  uta Sakuka  nama,  avam  affor- 

hdyam avada  aniyam  maihishtam im  aha; 

pas&va  da 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2) I  went  to  Sacia 

the  Tigris towards  the  sea,  him 

I  passed  over  (?) I  slew ;  the  enemy  I  seized 

to  me,  and Sacuces  by  name,  him  I  made  prisoner 

there  the  other  leader  (?) it  was ;    then  .  .  . 


Par.  5.  (1)  Thdtiya  Darayavush  khshijBihiyd—  (2) ma  niya 

Auramazdd yadiya  vashnii  AuidODBzddha 

....  akunavanL 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2) not  Ormazd 

by  the  grace  of  Ormazd I  have  done  (it). 

Par.  6.  (1)  Thitiya  Ddrayavush    klahdyathiya —  (2)  .  .  .  .  Auramazd^Km 
yadiita ut&  jivahya  uta 

(1^  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2) Ormazd 

and  of  life,  and 
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